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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Does  it  live  in  the  memory  of  tLe  reader  that  Snipetoti,  onlj  & 
chapter  since,  spoke  of  a  handmaid  on  her  w&y  from  Kent  to 
make  acqaaintunce  with  hia  fire-ade  ilirinities  ?  That  human 
flower,  with  a  freshnesa  of  soul  like  the  dews  of  Paradise  upon  her 
is,  reader,  at  this  -VQrj  moment  in  Fleet-street.  Her  face  la  beam- 
ing with  happiness — her  half-opened  mouth  is  swaUowing  wondera 
— and  her  eyes  twinkle,  as  though  the  London  pavement  she  at 
lengtli  treads  upon  was  reaSly  and  truly  the  very  best  of  gold, 
and  dazzled  her  with  its  glorifying  brightness.  She  looks  upon 
the  beauty  and  wealth  about  her  gaily,  innocently,  as  a  little  child 
would  look  upon  a  state  cofKn ;  the  velvet  is  so  rich,  and  the  plates 
And  nails  so  glittering.  She  has  not  the  wit  to  read  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Bplendour  ;  cannot,  for  a  moment,  dream  of  what  it  covers. 
Indeed,  she  is  eo  delighted,  dazzled  by  what  sho  sees,  that  she 
scarcely  hears  the  praises  of  tlie  exceeding  beauty  of  her  features, 
the  wondrous  symmetry  of  her  form  ;  praises  vehemently,  indus- 
triously uttered  by  a  youthful  swain  who  walks  at  her  aids, 
glancing  at  her  fairneBS  with  the  libertine's  felonious  look.  Tie 
eyes  ^er  innocence,  as  any  minor  thief  would  eye  a  brooch  or 
chfun  ;  or,  to  give  the  youth  his  due,  he  now  and  then  ventures  a 
bolder  atore  ;  for  he  has  the  fine  intelligence  to  know  that  he 
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ifiraiid  ummt 
\  it  tjmcul^ 


MU'f  Rali.lj   Qum    linowii   tlio' 
Certain  cuDditiuii  uf  life    Y<>uiik 

don,  ami  itinriiifc  llio  nobilitr.  bro  t><.r:.  i 

protoctfiri  of  ruitie  girli.     Tlui  pr'-'d;  <',,[>'  ,.: 

DigotciHfclief  of  tlicjonngfiKftiiiaii— iiiinl.i  ■"    -         h  ,...i.„-i,i 

on  a  birt)i-daj.— Anil  ihu  woiu^li  nl  bia  Miiu  in  »  u^.••■^^•,\  vipraaaly 
Mtit  b^  fortune  from  tlia  rmintrj'  for  bin  [MMint^  r.  liin  ^  hii<I  wlarfr 
menl.  Tmu  it  1>,  ibnt  Maiihjr  fUluh  Ouin  i'  "nr'-'ly  loumiM 
out  of  Ifoybuod  ;  but  tbero  is  k  iort  <»  j^eniu*  I  Imi.  winrii  far  IjnjMM 
tbc  purikh  r(-t{i>ter.  Ralpli't  o((u  i*  nut  t<j  tit-  cfniut^ul  l>j  l||» 
conrnon  eoutit«ra,  yoan ;  but  bj  the  rari't  mitrk*  of  f 
intolli{{cn(i<!.  Ho  !■  n  lrvLTi«(t  {■roili^j'  ;  im(i  'if  ib'i< 
clcvor  anirnaU  tlmt,  knowing  nri'rj' thing,  tjyi  (rf'tim  cnifiraiKl  i 
people  with  tlicir  fatal  knnwMgc.  Tltor'^fcru  wai  it 
unurrtuDato  for  the  daiDMl  thnt  of  all  tbo  i-tuwA  (bnt  • 

li  Floot  i^trcet,  aho  ■houltl  bavo  otkcd  itolpb  Uum  (o  Ji 
rr  wa/  to  K(.  Haiy  Ajio.    At  tlio  time,  *bu  wu  wtllH| 
fird  ;  when  tlic  fiiilhlMii  vaaital  awiiiro'l  \un  that  < 
J  elflon  wrung  ;  otul,  a*  bappilj'  tut  himcclf  Iia4  f 
MU  lowarda  htr  duitination,  it  woulil  ffira  him  a  pw 
eouU  never  have  hoped  for,  lo  onide  bar  Tirjfin  iIam  Io  Sti 
Axo<     And  nho — poor  maid  !■— MUei'M  and  tttriuxl  \wm  oi^ 
■eidua  facR  t^mard*  Templo  Bar.     Tbo  youttu  man,  thM 
dork,  had  autb  bri|{lit  black  cjren— ami  aucfi  vi-r;  larg4 
wbitii  ttiL'tli, — and  woru  oo  vnr^  Anu  a  llrnrj',  thni  it  f 
boeu  fljiiiK  in  t)i«  fsco  of  truth  to  doubt  him.     Ofi^n  M 
flro-iidn  hod  aliB  li»t4niod  tu  tli<i  nnrratoil  wi(.-k«dn«Mi  || 
•gain  and  auaio  had  iibir  prfvarmtf)  hur  maiI  with  m 
to  ine«t  a  tuT confound  iho  dccopti'^a  that  in  to  many  fp 
tba  cHy  tUnH*.  f'lr  (b'r  r'lbb^ry  nrt'l  d'-"(nirt[t'/n  ';f  t 
•tcatif;«r.     Wi'  f. '■  ' .     .  "  ' 
lUliib  eava  »h  ' 
look  and  TiA.< 


nr,  oiLKH  AMV  wf,  2kUf,n, 


utrilcmg  ihtAf  clobt  opcm  tli«  bell,  f^Ava  warning  n^to  of  n^on* 
ThoM;  giantu  hftv^;  pnH^/l  away  ;  ihm^  two  ^e*t  li/pMrmn  WoM 
of  ili«  gr^><l  old  ittntm  liAro  lio<m  diMilaced  And  bftnjuhod  ;  And  wo 
liAro  mhtiiiiUiA  Uf  loAm  tbo  hmr  wmt  An  orrlinArj  diaL  Tboro 
WAK  A  grim  dignity  in  thoir  b<;Aring — a  mighi  in  their  aetion^-' 
that  tmhawM  ilm  raliie  r/f  tb/;  tim^$  iboy  tUfUnl :  ihtnr  clubft  fell 
ujKm  ib#!  M^rrifton  tff  jmrinbirm^rH  and  WAy-fansn,  with  a  p^/wer  and 
\m\iv(m%^MU'M%  Mfi  c/mipaiufablo  by  a  nmud,  palo'fiieed  ebiek* 
li  waa,  wo  nay,  Up  giro  a  worth  and  mAirniutiy  itf  time,  to  bare  time 
cffunU'A  hv  niu'h  f^rAvc  to]b;r0«  H  tlu$  parinbionerff  of  Kt«  I^unatan 
and  the  tr^{twni  paaaongera  of  PJeet-fftrcet  have,  r/f  late  yt»rn, 
cfminhiiUid  moro  than  tbeir  fair  oti//ta  to  the  utook  r/f  national 
wruikt:4]u<fnn,  nutf  mri  the  oril  l/o  pbilofk/pbioally  traee<l  tr>  the  depo- 
Mtion  of  tbdr  wkkIoh  mr;nitori»  /  Thin  rery  ralnable  nurmiae  of 
ourw  ought  to  \t4i  t\tUfU*A  in  parliament — that  in,  if  lawmakent  yrO' 

fHir\j  XfTMthroA\  thomK<;lreH  ure  their  %it\tstnn  taabu,  by  duly  er;nning 
mUmttn  like  the  mitntitti — quoterl  in  ofrfKmition  to  Uie  r<^olotion« 
ary  nu/rtmtmi  (ft  the  time«  K//r  we  fiare  little  doubt  that  a 
mtfium  UfT  the  rr;tnm  of  the  mtmfier  of  felonies  and  mindemeaiioum 
-  Ut  Hay  nothing  //f  iha  wHim\  offfstu'jin  that  may  be  the  ttiffrts  grare 
htuihum  wA  uhintsA  in  the  nitXvkUst^'mnnmiiU'A  in  the  parish  of 
Ht,  l)um(tanV,  wmild  i>h/;w  an  akirming  inentMH  ainee  the  depar* 
turo  //f  Ht,  Durmtan'M  wtMAtiU  genii*  A  triumphant  argument 
thia-  wr;  mtAtttX\y  (Hftnnstrti'^Ufr  tlie  dftumrrAiUm  of  w/;oden  things 
in  high  pla<^.H,  ''  f^a !  and  what  *m  them '/  **  again  cried  the  girl, 
iwtilvts  oVI/>ek  ff#;irfg  t^Jd  by  the  ninktsrn, 

**  Why,  my  tultip,  them  *n  a  eouple  of  emel  eburebwardijOM 
tum<;d  Utitf  w/>od  hundrr^  i4  yt^^n  ago,  fr;r  their  nioa  to  the  i^HfT, 
But  ymt  are  a  l^'auty,  that  you  are!  ad/led  Ualpb,  with  1/urning 
gallantry, 

**  li  can't  be  ;  and  you  nerer  mean  it,"  wiid  the  maiden,  really 
fr/rgetting  htsr  own  itrnAttuum  in  her  wtindisr  of  the  giants, 
"  Tunieil  int/i  w(hm\  ?    \Jn]Hm\hU$  I  Wlio  diil  it  If  ' 

'*  Why,  Providence, — w,  Mz/mething  //f  the  kind,  rrm  km/w,** 
ft^XuA  the  audaeiotiM  ftMfitnhn.  **  Ytni  're  lieard  r/f  Vvhfttingt//ri, 
lithould  think,  my  marigold,  eh  ?  He  made  a  fr/rtin  in  tlie  Indict, 
where  he  Ud  tmi  bin  eat  Uf  kill  all  liie  rennin  in  all  the  court^i-— 
and  ft  nice  job  J  i^hould  think  puwi  muut  hare  harl  r/f  it,  Wr;ll, 
tbr;m  uiixttin  waa  church wardena  in  bin  time ;  mrm  with  ienb  miA 
\f\(t*A  m  i\mr  Ucarin,  thr/ugh  now  they'd  bleed  nothing  but 
aaw'duftt/' 

li2 


^^_  res  insW"^'  «*    ^j 
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striliing  their  clubs  upon  the  bell,  gnve  warning  note  of  noon. 
Those  giants  have  passed  away  ;  those  two  great  ligneous  heroea 
of  tlie  good  old  times  have  been  displaced  and  banished  ;  and  we 
have  Bubmitted  to  leam  tbe  hour  from  an  ordinary  dial.  There 
was  a  grim  dignify  in  their  bearing — a  might  in  their  action — 
that  enhanced  tbe  Talue  of  the  time  they  noted  ;  their  dubs  fell 
upon  the  senses  of  parishioners  and  way-farers,  with  a  power  and 
impresBiTeness  not  compasaable  by  a  round,  pale-faced  clock. 
It  was,  we  say,  to  giTe  a  worth  and  Bolsntiity  to  time,  to  have  time 
counted  by  such  grave  tellers.  If  the  parishioners  of  St.  Dunatan 
and  tbe  frequent  passengers  of  Fleet-atreet  have,  of  loto  years, 
contributed  more  than  their  fair  quota  to  the  stock  of  national 
n^ckednesfl,  may  not  the  evil  be  phi  losophieally  traced  to  the  depo- 
sition of  their  wooden  monitors  ?  This  very  valuable  Burmiae  of 
onrs  ought  to  be  quoted  in  parliament — that  is,  if  lawmakers  pro- 
perly prepared  themselves  for  their  solemn  tasks,  by  duly  conning 
histories  like  the  present — quoted  in  opposition  to  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  the  time.  For  we  have  little  doubt  that  a 
motion  for  tho  return  of  the  number  of  felonies  and  misdemeanours 
—to  say  nothing  of  tho  aoolal  offences  that  may  be  the  more  grave 
heeauae  not  named  in  the  statutes— committed  in  the  pariah  of 
St.  Duostan'a,  would  show  an  alarming  increase  since  the  depar- 
ture of  St.  Dunatan'a  wooden  genii.  A  triumphant  argument 
this — we  modestly  conceive — for  the  conservation  of  wooden  things 
in  high  places,  "  La  !  and  what 's  them  ?  "  again  cried  the  girl, 
twelve  o'clock  being  told  by  the  strikers. 

"  Why,  my  tulup,  them  'e  a  couple  of  cruel  churchwardens 
turned  into  wood  hundreds  of  years  ago,  for  their  sins  to  the  poor. 
I    But  you  ore  a  beauty,  that  yon  are!"  added  Ralph,  with  burning 
gallantry, 

"  It  can't  be  ;  and  yon  never  mean  it,"  said  the  maiden,  really 
forgetting  her  own  loveliness  in  her  wonder  of  tho  giants. 
"  Turned  into  wood  ?    Unpoasiblo  !  Who  did  it?" 

"Why,  Providence, — or,  something  of  the  kind,  you  know," 
replied  the  audacious  footman.  "  You  've  heard  of  Whittington, 
lahould  think,  my  marigold,  eh  ?  He  made  a  fortin  in  tbe  Indies, 
where  bo  let  out  his  eat  to  kill  all  (he  vermin  in  all  tho  courts — 
and  a  nice  job  I  abould  think  puss  must  have  had  of  it.  Well, 
them  giants  was  churchwardens  in  his  time  :  men  with  flesh  and 
blood  in  their  hearts,  though  now  they'd  bleed  nothing  but 
saw-dust." 

b2 
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II  doit't  aay  bo  !     I'oor  toixin  \     AiiJ  what  iid  t 
I  naked  the  iuuocent  damsel. 

Mr.  Ralph  Gum  scrnWhcd  liU  licad  for  utspiraUon  | 
f  made  answer;   "You  sec,  there  was  a  [loor  woau  ' 
wife— with  three  twins  in  her  arnis.    And  eho  went  to  o 
wardeu,  and  said  as  how  ehe  was  a  stan'ing 
'liabhies  couldn't  cry  for  wcaknesa.     And  he  told  her  t 

,  for  it  wasn't  the  time  to  relieve  paupers :  t 
went  to  the  other  ehiireh warden,  and  he  sont  out  WOT 
me  again  in  two  days,  and  not  nfore." 
o  days  ! "  cried  the  maiden.      "  The  cruel  c; 
thoy  know  what  time  was  to  the  starving  ?" 

"  ^^'by,  DO  ;  they  didn't ;  and  for  that  reason,  both  tJie  ^ 
wardens  fell  sick,  all  tlieir  limbs  ercrydaj  a  turning  into  1. 
And  then  they  died  ;  and  they  was  going  to  bury  'em,  when  I 
morning  their  coffins  was  found  empty  ;  and  they  n^ns  seen  in 
they  now  stand.  And  there  wnaa  Act  ofParlianient  made  that  t 
relotions  shouldn't  touch  'em,  but  let  'em  stand  to  strike  the  ol 
ming  to  all  wicked  churehwardcna  to  know  what  houra 
to  folks  with  hungry  bellies." 

"  Wonderful !  "  cjEcIaimed  the  girl,  innocent  as  a  bleating  1h 
"And  now,  young  man,  you  're  sure  this  ia  the  way  to  ii 
Am  ? " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  my  sunflower,  I  was  born  there  i  1 1 
c&nj  your  bundle  for  you,  only  you  see,  hia  lordship,  the  n 
I  serve,  ia  very  particular.  Livery's  livery  ; — ho  'd  discharg'l 
of  UH  that  demeaned  himself  to  carry  a  bundle.  "' 
oivj  young  fellows  in  our  square — only  I  'm  not  prou' 
wouldn't  speak  to  you  with  such  a  tkiiig  as  a  bundl' 
wouldn't,  my  wild  rose.     But  then,  you  're  such  a  beauty 

"  No  ;  I  am  Dot.     I  know  what  I  am,  young 
of  the  worst,  but  a  good  way  from  the  beat.     Besides,  h(  j 
they  say,  is  only  skin-deep  ;  is  it  ? ''  asked  the  maiden,  nc   [ 
ing  to  dwell  upon  the  theme. 

"  Well,  you  're  deep  enough  for  me  anyhow,"  replied  t! 
and  he  fixed  hia  eyes  as  though  he  thought  them  burui 
on  the  guileless  stranger.     "  And  now,  hero  you  are, 
^Templo  Bar." 
I  "  Mercy  1  what  a  big  gate  !  and  what  's  it  for,  y 
Iriod  the  wondering  girl. 
"ly,  1  once  heard  it  said  ia  ouck^  tk^  Te 


"built  on  purpose  lo  keep  the  BOiini  of  tlio  city  froni  rnnning 
jnto  tlic  Woat  End,     Now,  tliJB  I  don't  belieTe,"  nyorrod  Ralpb.^ 

"  Nor  I,  neither,"  cried  tlie  ingenuous  wench,  "  elae,  doean'fr] 
stand  to  roaEon  they  'd  keep  the  gate  shut  t " 

''  My  'pinion  is  wliat  I  ouce  heai-d, — that  Temple  Bar  waa  really 
huUt  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  to  keep  the  dis- 
ease from  the  king  and  queen,  thereat  of  tlie  royal  family,  ■  '  ' 
all  tijq  nobility,  apirital  and  temporal.''     And  Ralph,  coughed. 

"Well,  if  you  dnn't  talk  like  a  prayer-book  !"  eaelaimed 
maidQQ,  full  of  admiration. 

'  I  oughthy  this  time  ;  I  waa  horn  to  it,  my  dear.  Bless  joi 
heart,  when  I  was  no  higher  nor  that,  I  was  in  our  house.  I  learnt 
my  letters  from  the  plate  ;  yes,  real  gold  and  silvor  ;  none  of  your 
horn-books.  And  as  for  pictures,  I  didu't  go  to  books  for  tliem 
neither  ;  no,  I  used  to  study  the  coach-panels.  There  wasn't  a 
griffin,  nor  a  cockatrice,  nor  n  tiger,  nor  a  viper  of  any  sort  upon 
town  I  wasn't  acquainted  with.  That 's  knowing  life,  I  think. 
It  isn't  for  me  to  talk,  my  bed  of  Tiolets ;  but  you  wonldn't 
think  the  Latin  I  know  ;   and  all  from  coaches." 

"Wonderful!       But   are    you  sure   this  ia  the  way  to    Ml 

:e?"  and  with  tho  question  the  maiden  crossed  the  city! 
■barrier,  and  with  her  lettered  deceiver  trod  the  Strand, 

"  If  you  ask  me  that  again,"  answered  the  slighfly-wouni 
Ralph,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  '11  answer  you. — Come  along, 
the  carriage  says,  '  Sora  et  sempei:' " 

"  Now,  if  you  go  on  in  that  way,  I  won't  believe  a  word  you 
say,  English  for  me  ;  acauso  then  I  can  give  you  aa  good  as 
you  send.  No ;  wholesome  English,  or  I  won't  step  another  step ;" 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  timid  rustic  felt  some  slight  alarm — was 
a  little  oppressed  by  the  mysterious  knowledge  of  her  first  London 
acquaintance.  She  thought  there  waa  some  koeuspoais  associated 
with  Latin:  it  was  to  her  the  natural  utterance  of  a  conjuror 
With  some  emphasis  she  added,  "  All  I  want  to  know  is — ^how  &r 
is  it  to  Mary  Axe?" 

"  Wliy,  my' carnation,  nest  to  nothing  now.  Step  out  ;  and 
you'll  he  there  afore  you  know  it.  As  I  say,  I  only  wish  I  could 
carry  your  bundle — I  do,  my  daisy. "  Mr.  Gnni  might  have  spared 
his  regrets.  Had  his  groeiouB  majesty  pulled  up  in  his  carriage, 
snd  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  that  bundle,  its  owner  would  have 
refused  him  the  enjoyment ;  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  king  of 
Englflud  who  proposed  the  courtea^,  W^.  Vtvft  ia-^JaKt  -A  ^■«\'its''"" 
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nese,  diaguisctl  mt  rojal  Brnuftwick,  and  Jrivinfj  ftlKUtt  I 
of  shadowe,  for  the  espeeisl  purpose  of  robbing  rustic  ma 
we  have  intimated,  die  damacl  had,  iu  tli«  foattieaacn  of  ] 
learned  prudence  aguimt  the  iniquities  of  Liindon.  And  bo,  be- 
lienng  that  St.  Uarj  Axe  vaa  close  nt  liand,  she  bopeh^ 
jogged  on. 

"  What  a  many  churchca  I'  alie  said,  looking  at  St.  Clomealla 
"  Well,  the  folks  in  London  ought  to  be  good." 

"  And  80  thej  are,  ray  wallflower,"  rejoined  Uic  footman. 
"  The  beat  in  the  world  ;  take  'em  in  the  lump.  And  iIi.tp,  jm 
see,,  is  another  eburcli.  And  besides  what  we  have,  we  ro  n  goiof 
to  have  1  don't  know  how  many  hundred  more  built,  that  oren* 
body,  as  ia  at  all  anybody,  may  have  a  comfortable  pow  to  lu* 
whole  self,  and  not  be  misled  up — like  people  in  the  gallory  of  ■ 
playhouse — along  of  the  lower  orders.  I  dare  say,  now,  y^m 
grandmother  in  the  country  " — 

"  Ain't  got  no  grandmother,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Well,  it  'b  all  the  same :  the  old  women  where  you  come  frott, 
— I  dare  say  they  talked  to  you  about  the  wicbcdoess  of  LoadoSi 
didn't  they  ?     And  bow  all  the  handsome  young  men  you"d  maei'  ■ 
was  nothing  more  than  roaring  lions,  rolling  their  eyes  about,  anit . 
licking  their  mouths,  to  eat  up  anybody  as  come  fresh  from 
dfusies  ?     T)idn't  they  tell  you  this,  eh,  beauty  ?  "  cried  Ral]^ 
"  A  little  on  it,"  aaid  the  girl,  now  pouting,  now  gigglings, 
"  And  you  've  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  ?     Upou  your  wop*' 
honour  now,  have  you  ?  "  and  tho  footman  tried  to  look  winr 
in  tUo  girl's  eyes,  and  held  forth,  appenlingly,  his  right  han 
"  Nothing  yet  ;  that  is,  nothing  that  I  knows  on,"  wi 
guarded  answer  of  the  damsel. 

"  To  be  sure  not.     Now  nfy  opinion  is,  there  'a  more  do« 
wickedness — ^more  roguery  and  bid  of  all  sorts  in  an  acre 
country  than  in  any  five  mile  of  London  streets  :  only,  ' 
fciok  up  a  noise  about  our  virtue  and  all  that  sort  of  attiff. 
quite  to  the  contrary,  the  folks  in  the  country  do  nothinf 
about  their  innocence,  and  ail  such  gammon,  eh?" 

"  I  can't  hear  innocence  called  gammon  afore  me, 
girl.  "  Innocence  is  innocence,  and  nothing  else  ;  ai 
would  alter  it,  ought  to  blush  for  themselves." 

"  To  be  sure  they  ought,"  answered  Gum.     "  Bu;(f 
because  lambs  don't  run  about  London  streets - 
— uid  Itawibonia'  aitd 


grow  in  the  gottera — London's  a  place  of  wickedness.  I7ow, 
know,  my  lily  of  the  vnUey, — follu  arn't  a  bit  more  like  lambs 
living  among  'em,  are  they  ? 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  Mary  Axe  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with  growing 
impatience. 

"  Tell  joii,  tisn't  no  distance  whatever,  only  first" — and  tho 
deceiver  turned  with  his  victim  out  of  the  Sb'and — "  firat  yon 
must  pass  Dmry-lane  playhouse." 

"  The  playhonso— really  the  playhouse  ! "  eschumed  the  wench, 
with  an  interest  in  the  institution  that  in  these  times  would  have 
sufficiontly  attested  her  vulgarity.    "  I  should  like  to 

"Well  then,  my  donble  heartsease,  here  it  Js,"  and  Ri 
with  his  finger  pointed  to  the  tremendous  temple.  With 
yet  rererential  looks,  did  the  girl  gaze  upon  the  mysterious  fabriS 
It  waa  deUcioua  to  heboid  even  the  outaide  of  that  brick  and 
mortar  rareesbow.  And  staring,  tho  girl'a  heart  was  stirred  with 
the  thought  of  ibe  wonders,  the  mysteries,  acted  therein.  Bho 
bad  seen  plays.  Three  times  at  least  she  had  sat  in  a  wattle* 
built  fane,  and  seen  the  dramatic  prieatbood  in  their  houra 
of  BBcrifice.  Pleasant,  though  confused,  was  her  remembranoa 
of  the  Btrange  harmonies  that  filled  her  heart  to  overflowing 
— that  took  her  away  into  another  world — that  brought  sweet 
teara  into  her  eyea  —and  made  her  think  (ahe  had  never 
I  thought  ao  before)  that  tliere  was  really  something  besides  the 
drudgery  of  work  in  hfe  ;  that  men  and  women  were  made  to  have 
some  holiday  thongbta — thoughts  that  breathed  etrangc,  comfort' 
ing  music,  even  to  creatures  poor  and  low  aa  she.  Then  recollec- 
tions flowed  afresh  aa  she  looked  upon  that  mighty  London 
mystery — that  charmed  place  that  in  day-dreams  she  had  thought 
of — that  had  revealed  its  glorious,  fantastic  wonders  in  her  sleep. 
Tho  London  playhouse !  She  aaw  it — she  could  touch  its  walla, 
great  hope  of  her  rustic  life  was  consummated  ;  and  the  greater 
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3  her  Hfe,  she  would  sit  aloft 
and  see  tho  Loudon  players* 


would  be  acaomplished. 

in  the  gallery,  would  hear  the  n 

apangles. 

"  And  this  is  Drury-lane !  "  cried  the  wencb,  softenod  by  the 
thought — "  well !  I  never  1 

"  You  like  plays,  do  y«  ?    So  do  I.    Well,  when  we  know  ons 
another  a  little  better — for  I  wouldn't  be  ao  bold  aa  to  ask  it  now 
— in  courae  not — won't  wb  go  together  ?  "  said  Ralph  ;  and  4^H 
girl  waa  silent.     She  did  not  inquire  about  St.  Mary  Aso  j  btffl 


THE  nino&T  OF 

_^.— igly  fullowpd  her  coin|iiuiign,  liu  lu'art  i         _  .  

of  Cniry-Iiuie  ;  tho  fiddles  tliotnlid  would  bear.    "  And  this  iiit 
Atiect.  mj  jogBoiuy,'.'  said  lUlpli. 

*'  \Vhat  'a  Bow-street  ?  "  iiKjuired  tijc  niaidon.      How  bappj  in 
the  igaornncG  of  th^  [[uostion  I 

•'  Where  they  take  up  the  thieves,  and  examine  'em,  afore  the* 
.  eend  cm  to  Newgate  to  bo  hanged."  Tho  wench  BbivcrML 
[  "  Never  saw  nobody  hanged,  I  suppose  ?  Oh.  it '»  nothing,  nfler 
,  two  or  three  titnes,  Wc  'U  have  a  day  of  it,  vy  sweet  murjonua, 
I  aomc  Monday.  We  '11  go  to  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  nioruuig,  nuA 
to  the  play  at  night :  that  'a  what  I  eall  seeing  life,— eh,  ym 
precious  pmk  !     But,  I  say.  arn't  you  tired  ?" 

"Well,  I  jost  am.      Whore  w  Mary  Aio!"     Ami  the  girt 
stored  about  her. 

"  Why,  if  I  havn't  taken  the  wrong  turning,  I  'm  bli^st,  a 
that 's  lost  us  half  a  mile  and  more.  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  T 
is  a  nice  comfortable  houEo.''  Halph  spoke  of  the  Brown  T 
at  that  day,  the  bouse  of  ease  to  felons,  on  their  transit  frtw 
opposite  police  oiSce  to  Newgate.  "A  quiet,  respectable  j 
We  '11  ,iitat  go  in  and  rest  ourselves,  and  have  atwccn  us  half-» 
of  ale." 

"Not  a  drop  ;  not  for  tho  blcsaed  world,"  cried  the  girl. 
"And  then,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  pbiyhouae  and 
players.  Bless  you !  some  of  'em  come  to  our  house,  when  i 
servants  give  a  party.  And  we  moke  'em  sing  songs  and  v 
Btoriea,  and  when  they  go  away,  why,  perhaps  we  put  a  bot 
of  wine  in  their  pockets — foi',  poor  thiugB  !  they  can't  afl 
such  atuff  at  home, — and  then  they  send  us  ordere,  and  we 
into  the  pit  for  nothing.  And  so,  we  '11  just  sit  down  and  ' 
half-a-pint  of  ale,  won't  wo?" 

Silently  tho  girl  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  the  Broii'n 
The  voice  of  the  charmer  had  entered  her  heart,  and  me' 
To  hear  about  plays  and  players  was  to  hear  sweet  music  ' 
ten  to  one  who  knew — who  had  spoken  to  the  glorious 
actors — who,  perhaps,  vrith  hia  own  hand  had  put  wine-V 
tbeir  pockets — was  to  gain  a  stride  in  the  world.     T' 
'      would  not  deloy  her  above  half-an-hour  from  St.  Mary  J 
^^J^t  wonders  would  repay  her  for  the  lingering !    Besid^ 
^^^Hb^and  the  yonng  man   was  very  kind — very  I  " 
^^^Hbg  at  all  like  what  aho  had  heard  of  London  yo 
^^^■•fter  all,  what  was  half-an-hour,  sooner  or  later  !_ 
^^^^KSalph  Oum  intonated  his  orders  like  a  lord. 


Besid^ 
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brought,  and  Ralph  drank  to  the  maiden  with  both  eyes  and  lips- 
Liquor  made  him  musical :  and  with  a  delicate  compfiment  to  the 
rustic  taste  of  his  fair  companion,  he  warbled  of  birds  and  flowers.. 
One  couplet  he  trolled  oyer  again  and  again.  **  Like  what  they 
call  sentiment,  don't  you  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"How  can  I  tell  ?"  answered  the  girl ;  **  it 's  some  of  your  fine 
London  stufi*,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it ;  sentiment 's  sentiment  all  over  the  world. 
Don't  you  know  what  sentiment  is  ?  Well,  sentiment 's  words  that  V 
put  together  to  sound  nicely  as  it  were — to  make  you  feel  inclined 
to  clap  your  hands,  you  know.  And  that 's  a  sentiment  that  I  Ve- 
been  singing  " — and  he  repeated  the  burden,  bawling  : 

'  Oh  the  cuckoo 's  a  fine  bird  as  ever  you  did  hear, 
And  he  sucks  little  birds'  eggs,  to  make  his  voice  clear.' 

**  There!  don't  you  see  the  sentiment  now?"  The  maiden  shook 
her  head,  **  Why,  sucking  the  little  birds'  eggs — that 's  the 
sentiment.  Precious  clever  birds,  them  cuckoos,  eh  ?  They  're 
what  I  call  birds  of  quality.  They  've  no  trouble  of  hatchings 
they  havn't  ;  no  trouble  of  going  about  in  the  fields,  picking  up 
worms  and  grubs  for  their  nestlings  :  they  places  'em  out  to  wet- 
nurse  ;  makes  other  birds  bring  'em  up  ;  while  they  do  nothing: 
themselves  but  sit  in  a  tree,  and  cry  cuckoo  all  day  long.  Now, 
that 's  what  I  call  being  a  bird  of  quality.  How  should  you  like 
to  be  a  cuckoo,  my  buttercup  ?  "        . 

**  There,  now,  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  nonsense.  What  'b  a 
cuckoo  to  do  with  a  Christian  ?  " — asked  the  damsel. 

"  Nothing,  my  passion-flower — to  be  sure  not ;  just  wait  a 
minute,"  said  Ralph — **  I  only  want  to  speak  to  my  aunt  that  lives 
a  little  way  off ;  and  I  '11  be  back  with  you  in  a  minute.  I  've 
got  a  message  for  the  old  woman  :  and  she 's  such  a  dear  creetur — 
so  fond  of  me.  And  atween  ourselves,  whenever  she.  should  be 
made  a  angel  of — and  when  a  angel 's  wanted,  I  hope  she  '11  not 
be  forgotten — shan't  I  have  a  lot  of  money  !  Not  that  I  care  for 
money  ;  no,  give  me  the  girl  of  my  heart,  and  all  the  gold  in  the 
world,  as  I  once  heard  a  parson  say,  is  nothing  but  yellow  dirt. 
And  now  I  won't  be  a  minute,  my  precious  periwinkle." 

And  with  this,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  fair 
stranger,  as  he  thought,  in  profoundest  admiration  of  the  disin- 
terestedness of  footmen. 


NSTEB  FBAB. 


Though  the  clouds  are  black  as  oight. 

Never  fear  I 
Thoogh  the  lightning 's  deadly  bright, 


Though  the  thunderbolt  is 
Though  the  ahait  of  death 
God  is  present  overhead — 


IT  fear! 

red, 

IS  sped. 

Never  fear ! 


Though  the  tyrant's  ^    , 

Though  the  block  block  is  in  sight. 

Never  fear  I 

Though  a  foeman  is  each  knave. 

Though  a  coward  ia  each  slave, 

God  is  with  the  freeman  brave — 

Never  fear ! 

Though  the  bigots'  coties  raise, 

Never  feSir ! 

Though  the  martyr's  hgqt  blaze. 

Never  fear ! 

Though  they  strive  to  cripple  youth, 

Thou^  they  treat  good  deeds  with  ruth, 

God  is  ever  with  the  Truth— 

Never  fear ! 

Though  the  Storm4jrod  flaps  his  wings,     I 
Never  fear!  , 

Though  the  tempest  death-song  sings, 

N^ver  fear  I 

In  the  clouds  are  blue  specks  feir. 

Through  the  dark  boughs  blows  an  air, 

God  is  present  everywhere^ 

Xevei  feiu ! 


"MODERN  PAINTERS."' 


From  this  second  volume  by  the  celebrated  Graduate,  wliich 
have  perused  moat  carefully,  we  rise  witb  a  feeling  of  considerable 
doubt, — we  will  add,  of  painful  doubt,^ — for  wo  have  such  a  bigb 
opinioQ  of  tbe  talents  and  of  tbe  Honest  intentions  of  this  rcmark- 
ablo  writer,  that  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether  we  shall  find  him 
in  the  ranks  of  our  friendB,  or  of  oar  enemiea, — whether  he  ii 
of  the  aJvooateB  of  ProgreBa,  or,  in  the  form  of  a  lover  of  Art, 
endeavouring  to  lead  mankind  back  to  luediFeval  superstition 
priestcraft.     Certun  expressions  which  occur  here  and  there  ha^ 
given  us  considerable  uneasinexs, 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  when  any  great  question 
concerning  the  social  condition  of  man  arises,  wc  are  not  impartial. 
"  Progress"  is  the  word  written  on  our  banner, — Progress  is  t]ie 
article  of  our  faith,  which  we  cannot  resign^ — -the  advocacy  of  Pro- 
gresB  is  the  object  of  this  periodical,  from  which  it  may  nut  deport 
— we  assume  Progress  not  as  an  historical  accident,  but  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  man,  without  which  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  his  being.  To  all  exaltation  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
their  courage  and  their  piety,— with  their  atrocity  and  their  super- 
stition,— witli  their  virtues  and  their  vices, — we  are  determined 
opponents,  not  only  when  it  is  openly  brought  forward,  but  when  it 
is  covertly  insinuated.  Therefore,  when  Mr  Wordsworth  wrote  & 
Sonnet  against  the  destruction  of  aomo  piece  of  ground  by  a  Rail- 
road, we  felt  suspicious,  not  because  we  do  not  think  (be  spoiling, 
of  a  picturesque  spot  u  very  natural  cause  of  lamentation, 
because  we  thought  it  convejed  a  regret  at  tbe  advance  of  : 
kind,  from  that  rude  condition  which  approximates  him  most 
unmodified  nature.  Therefore  do  we  tUso  feel  suspicious,  whi 
our  Graduate  laments  (p.  5}  that  "iron  roads  are  tcai'ing  up  the 
sutface  of  Em'ope,  as  grape  shot  do  the  sea,"  that  "  their  great 
BBgeae  is  drawing  and  twitching  the  ancient  frame  and  strength  of 
England  together,  contracting  all  its  various  life,  its  rocky  arms 
and  rural  heart,  into  a  narrow,  finite,  calculating  metropolis  of 


f  a  Graduate  o!  Oxford.     Vol.  II.    Smith  and 


ark- 

him         i| 

lar^^^l 


UODCRK  PAtltTERB. 


There 
attacked, 
e  may  i 

windows. 


imiflicturere. "    Wliat  a  world  of  feudalism,  and  ftnti-ci 
may  lie  in  that  one  short  espreaaion,  "  rural  heart!" 

"■         are  two  pomts  from  wbicli  human   progreaa    i 

We  may  hold  up  the  Leauticg  of  medijevai  ioBtlti] 
we  tho  public  with  mailed  knights,  and  painted  | 
or  we  may  advocate  a  sort  of  worship  of  Nature,  as 
mankind  that  the  is  destined  to  he  h'la  inslructrcsB.  not  liii  ii 
nient.      Either  way  may  bo  effective.      The  crowd  below  n 
hit  from   the   summit  of  a  cathedral,   or  from  that  of  •  I 
mouutain.      But  the  Nature-doetriao  is  moat  insinuating.    ■ 
laudation  of  the  middle  ages  implies  on  the  face  of  it  a  lov< 
tyrannical  form  of  rule,   and  would  not  be  uttered  by  any  % 
(without  much  qualifieation)  who  did  not  set  his   faco  a|^ 
liberality  ia  politics.     The  other  course  has  hccn  adoptedt'l 
only  by  writers  who  are  the  professed  advocates  of  an  o' 
toryism,  but  by  some  who  have  desired  to  found  tho  most  e 
republicanism,     Rousaeaa,  weary  of  the  chwns  which  the  oi 
tionalities  of  the  18th  century  had  imposed  on  mankind — } 
sick  of  petit-maitres  and  encyclopiedists — -flew  to  an  adorat 
an  imcultivated  condition,  not  perceiving  that  he  was  plungi' 
into  a  deeper  state  of  servitude,  than  that  from  which  I) 
have   freed  him.       His    "  Dissertation    against    the   i\ 
Scieaces"  might  have   been  written  to  please  the  men  w 
soned  Galileo.     Our  cause  is  that  of  the  progress  of  t' 
mind  ;  and  an  independence  which  would  place  man  i; 
tion  of  a  North  American  Indian,  is  as  alien  from  our  s_ 
as  the  dependence  which  would  bring  liim  under  an  orien 

Now,  the  Graduate,  both  in  this  volume  and  the  prer 
lets  fall  several  phrases,  wluch  seem  contrary  to  the  ' 
ciple — on  which  all  Progress  must  be  founded — that- 
highest  of  created  bebgs.     Let  us  take  aa  instance 
speaks  of  the  heathen  writers,  {p.  16.)    "  Her  (eiter 
Itene^cence  they  sought,  and  her  power  they  shunned 
throiigli  both,  they  understood  never."  What  iaher 
It  docs  not  here  mean  natural  science.     Indeed  tlv 
by  Natiu-e,  hut  is  deduced  from  her  various  ph 
presents  tho  riddle,  and  the  scientific  man  solves 
not  what  is  iutcnded  by  tho  eipreesion.     All  v 
about  the  "teaching  of  Kature,     have  conteraj 
moral  instruction,  which  is  given  to  man  by  the 
and  with  respect  to  this,  our  unfaith  is  most^ii 


Bnt  may  not  the  contoraplation  of  Nnture  lead  to  the  recogni) 
lif  tlie  divino  idoa,  of  which  she  is  the  matiifcBtation  ?  H 
assuredly,  but  it  is  not  the  teachirtff  of  external  Nature  that  gii 
us  this  divine  idee.  We  do  not  sit  in  docility  before  the  niountaui; 
ihe  tree,  the  water-fall,  to  have  the  divine  idea  Btnmped  on  the 
lahula  rasa  of  our  minds.  With  much  labour  do  we — we  mental 
beings — penetrate  the  phenomenn,  and  read  or  inspect  the  region  of 
Jaw3,  by  which  the  whole  is  governed,  and  which  Nature,  while 
Bhe  gives  indications  of  their  working,  actually  strives  to  conceal. 
Nature  doea  not  fling  ber  solar  system  into  our  eyes,  but  it  is  by 
zealous  labour  that  men  have  discovered  it;  and  though  they  see 
the  indications  of  the  system  wiitten  in  the  bearen  above  them, 
the  system  itself  exists  more  plainly  in  their  oiyn  minds,  and  in 
their  own  books.  An  Immensity  of  reflection  mnst  have  passed 
through  the  human  mind,  (unless  inspired — and  inspiration  is  from 
within)  before  it  could  have  regarded  the  world  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  idea ;  aud  it  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  ascrihe  the 
perception  of  the  union  between  that  idea  and  its  externality,  to 
the  citcmality  alone.  The  mind  discerns  the  law,  and  afterwarda 
surveys  nature  nnder  the  operation  of-tliat  law,  every  moral  that  it 
deduces  being  its  own  moral. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  by  any  moans  assort  with  confidence 
that  the  peculiar  reverence  for  estornal  Nature  to  which  we  so 
Btrongly  object,  is  held  by  the  Oxford  Graduate.  If  somo  ejipres- 
eions  say  "yes,"  there  are  others  that  apparently  indicate  "  no." 
We  find  different  degrees  of  value  ascribed  to  different  phenomena 
— that  Nature  may  have  happier  moods  at  one  time  than  another 
— that  io  one  case,  alie  "has  not  had  time  to  modol."  Now,  be  it 
remarked,  that  mere  external  Nature  never  tells  ns  when  she  is 
happy  and  when  not ;  that  she  more  frequently  obtmdes  upon  us 
ihe  large  round  clouds,  which  the  Graduate  thinks  of  minor  import- 
ATice,  than  the  small  fleecy  "cirrus"  clouds,  which  ho  so  highly 
estimates ;  that  she  has,  according  to  his  own  view,  rare  secrets, 
which  can  only  be  observed  by  tho  man  of  genius,  Whyliot  at 
once  come  to  the  truth,  that  Nature  offers  a  vast  store  of  materials, 
some  possessing  ajstbetical  value — others  not ;  and  that  it  ia  the 
mind  that  makes  tho  work  of  selection,  and  produces  that  unity 
which  is  essential  to  the  work  of  art  ?  The  Graduate  is  no  friend 
to  mere  copying,  thougji  he  has  occasional  leanings  in  that  direo- 
tion,  or  he  would  not  consider  the  production  of  a  Christian  ideal 
as  tho  summit  of  ptunting,  but  even — suppose  for  a  moment  w«. 


I 


^^^^m  UODBKH   PjUNTERS. 

^^[^Rnted  mere  copying' — what  a  work  is  stiU  left  for  i 
Out  of  the  whole  mass  of  surrounding  objects,  oae  only  ii 
selected,  and  it  is  tlie  mind  alone  that  directs  the  choice.  The  n 
observer  of  nature,  whohaa  no  pencil  ia  hi  a  haod,  chooseshiapi.^^ 
of  view,  and  thus  participates  in  the  creation  of  the  landscap^^ 
though  (of  course)  not  in  that  of  the  materials  that  compose  tbe 
landscape.  But  when  we  leave  mere  copying — when  we  make  ■ 
work,  either  of  "  composition"  or  "  imagination"  (to  use  two  words 
of  tbe  Graduate's) — what  an  influence  of  mind  then  commences, — 
wbat  a  grasp  will  he  shown  by  the  man  of  real  power  I 

The  hints  which  the  Graduate  has  given  in  his  first  volamo,  for 
tbe  imitation  of  natural  objects — his  observationa  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  skies,  foliage,  water,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  valuable, — they 
call  the  attention  to  objects  which  are  too  often  unnoticed,  and  pat 
to  flight  mere  conventionality.  Let  us  distinctly  indicate  the  Tojns 
we  attach  to  such  directions,  or  we  may  seem  inconsistent.  They 
give  the  artist  new  material, — the  close  obserration  of  nature  affords 
bim  a  larger  field  for  selection- — ho  learns  more  facts,  which  he 
may  lesthetically  apply — but  the  combining  (or  penetrating)  power 
ie  BtiU  bis  own,  When  we  accuse  an  artist  of  conventionalism,  we 
mean  that  he  has  reproduced  the  workings  of  other  minds,  rather 
than  exercised  his  own.  Ke  has  not  gone  into  the  world,  and  bim- 
aelf  discovered  what  is  fitting  to  his  purpose,  but  has  availed  him- 
self  of  tbe  discoveries  of  other  men.  If  these  have  committed 
blunders,  they  are  thus  perpetuated,  and  tho  treatment  of  the 
objects  is  hkely  to  become  feebler  and  feebler. 

The  chapters  on  "  Imagination,"  in  the  Graduate's  hook,  are 

highly  instructive,  and,  if  properly  studied,  will  tend  to  dissipate  & 

foolish   popular  fallacy   about  fact  and  jietion.     Uis   diflcrence 

between  Imagination  and  Fancy  seems  in  a  few  words  to  be  this  : 

The  latter  is  the  power  of  association  by  which  images,  opposite  or 

'     resemblant  of  whatever  kind  wanted,  are  called  up  quickly  and  ia 

I      multitudes.     The  former  (which  has  its  subdivisions)  seizes  upon  a 

I      neceuary  connection,  and  penetrates  to  the  essence  of  things.    Wc 

will  make  a  short  eitract: — 

I  "  I  have  just  said  that  Nature  is  always  imaginative,  bat  it  does  not 

follow  that  her  imagination  is  always   of  high   aabject,   or  that  the  in 

imagination  of  all  the  parts  is  of  a  like  and  sympathetic  kind.    *    »    »  J 

There  are  few  natural  scenes  whose  harmonies  are  not  conceivably  | 

improvable  either  by  banishment  of  ijome  discordant  point,  or  by  'j 

•mition  of  sotae  sympathetic  one  ;  it  constantly  b^pens  that  there  is  | 


HODEH?!   FAIKTEBS. 

"A  perhuenecs  too  great,  tg  be  compreliended,  or  an  ineqaslil^  is  tl» 
pitch,  meaning,  and  intenaity  of  different  parts,  The  imagination  will 
Wiifh  all  that  is  estraueous,  it  will  seize  out  of  the  m&ay  threads  of 
different  feeling,  which  nature  has  sufFered  to  become  entangled,  one 
only,  and  when  that  seems  thin  and  likelj  to  break,  it  will  spin  it 
stouter,  and  in  doing  this,  it  never  knots,  but  weaves  in  the  new 
thread,  bo  that  all  its  work  looks  as  pare  and  true  as  nature  itself,  and 
cannot  be  guessed  from  it,  bnt  by  its  exceeding  simplicity,  (tnomn  from 
it,  it  cannot  be) ;  so  that  herein  we  find  another  test  of  uie  imaginatiye 
-workj  that  it  looks  always  as'  if  it  had  been  go^thered  straight  &om 
nature,  whereas  the  untniaginatiTe  shows  Its  joints  and  knots,  and  is 
visibly  composition." — P.  154. 

Admirably  put!     The  higher  work  of  Art  is  organised- 
lower  work  is  not.     In  the  former,  part  springs  from  part, 
tbo  whole  is  continuous.     In  the  tatter  we  see  the  cement, 
our  readers  —  we  suspect  —  will  ask,  why,  when  the  Gradual 
writes  like  this,  —  gives  words  that  embody  our  very  doctrine 
iiave  we,  in  somewhat  a  controversial  spirit,  argued  against  t! 
*'  teaching  of  Nature  ?  "     Simply,  however,  the  Graduate  does 
fUuiays  write  like  this.     If  he  had,  wo  should  have  entertained  na) 
doubt  about  him.    But  the  impression  of  one  page,  often  jars 
harmoniously  with  that  of  another, — and  we  lack  the  imaginativB] 
faculty,  that  would  penetrate  to  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  whole. 

The  definition  of  what  the  Graduate  ealla  "Vital  Beauty"  ob 
"the  appearance  of  feheitous  fulfilment  of  function  in  living 
ttjngs,"  may,  we  think,  be  accepted,  and  conjoined  with  that  of 
imagination.  To  obtain  that  perfect  organisation,  that  every  part 
shall  be  subserriont  to  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  Art. 
In  nature,  the  relations  between  various  objects  cross  each  other, 
«nd  it  IB  not  easy  to  detect  the  unity  amid  such  great  variety. 
The  artist,  on  the  contrary,  penetrates  tiirough  the  confusion,  and 
in  the  CMO  of  living  things,  passes  by  the  defects  occasioned  by 
disease  or  decrepitude,  and  arrives  at  the  felicitous  fulfilment  of 
function.  Many  a  single  animal  does  not  come  up  to  the  perfect 
conception  of  its  kind.  The  artist  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
spectator,  and  for  this  conception  finds  a  visible  expression. 

A  certain  sense  of  the  word  "  true  "  has  been  acutely  pointed 
out  hy  Hegel.  We  not  only  use  this  word  to  signify  that  a  pro- 
position agrees  with  eiternal  ^ts,  but  we  have  such  eipressioas 
■■a»  "he  is  a  (rue  man."  This  does  not  refer  to  the  existence  of 
■the  party  mentioned,  but  means  that  ho  corresponds  with  tho 
ideal  of  a  man,     That  which  does  not  correspond  with  such  " "  ' 


h  ide^  ^di 
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IE,  in  such  cuprcssioiis,  rejected  as  untrue,  Ofl 
of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  which  is  the  trudl 
whieh  is  not.  The  Qreek  wouEd  name  the  ha 
certain  functions;  the  Graduate  less  healthiil^ 
epects,  but  a  conformity  tu  that  unworldly  c 
longs  to  the  Christians  of  the  early  ages.  1 
dispute  with  cither.  Both  agree  with  us,  that  1| 
to  give  a  sensible  form  tu  a  meotol  conception 

But  in  one  point,  we  agaiu  differ  from  the 
hia  ideal  he  seems  to  he  guided  by  moral  com 
it  ia  our  conTiotion,  that  the  moral  standard  is  J 

n  of  the  merit  of  an  artist.  With  that  BohleT 
he  exhibits  throughout  his  book,  ho  rejects  n, 
Bubservienee  to  worldly  utility ;  but  lie  has  not  rd 
ledl^ent  of  the  highest  artistical  freedom,  and-f 
utility  is  the  goal  to  which  he  woidd  still  compd 
not  let  OTery  artist  write  down  his  own  concepl 
him  down  to  certain  moral  theories,  that  may  4 
the  tool  of  an  enslarttig  faction  ?  Besides,  in  4i| 
thought,  painting  and  sculpture  will,  at  best,  pj 
teachers.  J 

On  this  subject,  however,  we  do  not  dwen 
promises  to  discuss  it  more  at  length  in  a  tlilrd  ii 
to  come.  For  the  same  reason,  we  do  not  so  ni 
his  chapters  concerning  "  Typical  Beauty,"  ^ 
mistalien  reading  of  a  profound  truth ;  but  we  hi 
author,  from  whose  suggcatioas  we  have  derivoi 
for  whose  talents  we  have  the  highest  admiraa 
tendencies,  aa  wo  have  said, — we  hare  uneasy  i 


JOE     HUISTLY'S     KI] 
THE  MYTHOS  OF  PAN.    I 


Fon  shadows,  Rembrandt  might  have  stood  ' 
passions,  Hogarth  holds  forth  the  pencil.  ' 

A  huge  blast  furnace,  sweltering  heat,  one  w 
wind  ;  giant  power  of  toil,  wondrous  influen'oe 
stubbomneaa ;  the  primeval,  welded  bowels  of  J 
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nuilten  fortb,  and  liquid,  as  from  ibe  freEheBl  founttun  of 
etei-nal  motlier;  grim  shadows  from  rereward  wall  and  iron-girded 
roof ;  broad  glare  now  nmniiig  with  i(s  greedy  tongue  across  the 
granite  floor,  now  coiling  swiftly  back  again,  In  the  pauses  of  ei 
blast,  as  a  serpent  to  its  lair  1 

And  here  sit  Flukes,  and  JinMe,  and  Truckling  Jim,  and  Bol 
the  Brassy,  aad  Drooping  Mile,  and  Ben  the  Parson  ;  swarthy, 
barc-ann  Titans  for  the  work  tliey  hare  to  do.  But  it's  Whitsun'i 
Evo  ;  they  are  about  to  be  jolly,  and  haro  a  night  of  it !  Flukes 
and  Jinkle  are  laying  down  the  coppers  on  a  dog-matcli  to  come 
off  on  Monday — Grizzle,  the  under- shot-jawed  mastiff,  looking  on 
from  Ids  bed  in  the  warm  ssh-heap,  with  outstretched  nose  and 
stedfast  eye,  as  if  odds  were  none  against  him  1  Jim  and  Bob 
are  scoring  a  round  of  cribbage  on  a  down-turned  keg,  whilst 
Mite,  wlio  is  somewhat  senile  and  tcar-dropping,  cares  not  for 
amusements  so  strong,  but  has  an  ear  whilst  Ben  halloos  the  las^' 
broadside  murder  from  the  "  Sheers,"  not  forgetting  that  on  thftj 
reddest  glow,  which  serves  instead  of  a  tablecloth,  lie  pipes  andi 
shag.     It  is  as  I  say,  Whitsun's  Ere  ! 

Well !  Titans  have  been  immeraoi'ially  a  thirsty  crew,  and  here 
comes  the  Titan  drop  at  last,  in  an  especial  Brown  Tom,  who, 
beside  being  astride  on  his  barrel,  has  a  wig  on  his  head  as 
crisp  as  an  alderman's,  though  young  Joe  has  come  running 
with  him  the  whole  way  from  the  "Hart,''  where  the  company 
keep  score  I  But,  bless  you.  Brown  Tom  wears  his  wig  crisply 
when  he  has  three  XXX's  in  him!  "  Hallo  1"  erics  Flukes^ 
looking  np  as  Joe  sets  down  the  gallon  jug  I  very  properly  call. 
Tom,  from  the  brown,  and  comfortable,  and  pipe-smoking  little- 
gentleman  depicted  thei-eon  ;  "  be  the  mates  a-coming — and 
be  the 'fit  afe — ter  ?  " 

"They  be;"    and   then   Joe  hesitates.       At  last  he 
"  'Meoater  wur  at  the  Hart,  a-pajiiig  sum  on  'em,  and  so  I  at 'a 
fur  a  holiday  ;  and  a'  got  it." 

"  l\hew  ! "  whistles  Flukes  ;  "  where  be'st  a-going 

"  To  LichBold,"  answers  Joe,  and  as  ho  speaks  his  eyes  dilate, 
and  the  ragged  smock  heaves  as  from  the  throe  of  some  deep  ii 
tJculate  gladness. 

"  Thc'st  could  get  smock  and  ha'lows  nearer  wum,  I  reckon,"' 
aaja  Jinkle,  as  he  scores  a  new  hieroglyphic  on  the  keg. 

"  It  in'na  a  smock,''  replies  Joe,  moving  away  ;    "  but  goo4 
night  "n," 
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"  Tlie'tt  dmintt  go  dty-iippcd,"  erica  Pinkos 
and  hotda  it  forth  ;  for  there  is  »  Mmethiii^  in 
ever  hod  a  m&sterj  Over  his  coarse,  hard  t 
whnt  in'iia,  eh  ? — the'st  bin  on  this  holidoy  a  while  ■ 

They  aU  press  n«ir  with  eager  questions,  even  tenlls  < 
eyes  look  up,  till  Joe.  putting  back  Srown  Tom's  gloty  fl 
untaBted  on  the  ke^,  aa^B,  "  WeU,  meafitcrs,  it  be  to  h 
the  MinBter-orgon." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  hu!"  roars  round  aboyc  the  blast. 
gone,  and  thoj  have  it  to  themBelvea  till  tlie  other  n 
the  pipes  are  lighted,  and  the  husioeBS  of  the  night  faiilj  M 

Joe  is  on  with  fleet  steps  beneath  the  clear  June  nigb 
Nature  has  spread  her  beautiful  mantle  over  the  tired  Bod' 
lidded  Da; — for  away  from  thoae  helehing  flumes  and  lorU  n 
to  where  the  serenity  of  hearcn  lies  calm  and  still  upon  ft  i^ 
of  forgemen's  cottages  beyond  the  awarth  common.     "    *" 
taps  upon  a  door,  lifts  the  lateb,  goes  in  :  an  old  womi 
ing  a  very  blackened  book  by  the  strong  fire-blaze,  for  j 
beneath  the  soil,  and  no  infiatcd  beadle  steps  out  here  to  dole  p) 
given  coals.     This  woman  keeps  a  dame-school,  and  has  t 
Joe's  rugged  orphanage  with  the  music  of  a  softened  n 
many  on  ill-spared  slice  from  the  hard-won  loaf !     Bleaau^ 
such  bread! — the  manna  of  the  world.     She  knows — roa^ 
for  the  impulse  of  the  natural  heart — that  Joe  has  got  the  bi 
so  without  more  ado,  she  lays  aside  the  book,  and  dires  h' 
siedfaandiuto  a  ponderous  Isather  pocket  that  is  beneath  lieri] 
gown,  and  as  she  sits,  touches  the  floor ;  wherefrran  at  last,  » 
jingle  tliat  would  be  music  to  a  baby's  wondering  ear,  come 
a  little  lump  of  papers,  which  a  girl,   hitherto  in  the  e) 
comer,  steps  quickly  near  to  see  unwrapped.     One  by 
papers  fall  into  the  dame's  lap — the  huckster's  score,  tho 
icrap  of  copy,  the  packman's  list  of  wares,  tho  leaf  of  the  t 
BpcHing-book,  and,  la^t,  fiom  a  fragment  of  some  aucic; 
pei'haps  the  one  of  tho  long-past  marriage-May,  comes  f(^ 
like  a  jewel  as  it  is.  a  minted  sovereign,  brighter  te 
beaded  drops  of  toil  that  stand  upon  it !     The  p^ijf 
knows  it  is  the  hoarded  thrift  of  years  gathered  qf 
grains  from  tho  shore  ;  and,  if  hoarding  it  in  her  beat 
one  jewel-drop,  there  she  would  hoard  it,  for  Joe  h« 
irOftrinesB,  and  hrighteneil  up  her  fire,  and  said  G' 
Iggyin  wuh,  poor  fauman  speeeh  M  Ut  warn  taun 
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withal  she  doean't  know  Joe's  big  secret,  and  the  grace  of  n&t 
will  not  let  her  aak  it.     But  there  ia  a  word  of  cauti 

"  It  'a  hard-earned,  Joe  ;  and  the  folks  in  the  towns  be  a  pincl 
ing  lot." 

"They  wim'na  take  wa  much  in,  gran  "an,"  saya  Joe, 
I  'II  a'  my  Eights  on.     Good  night  on  thee  !  " 

The  aged  creature  blesses,  and  Joe  ia  glad  to  get  away  So 
hia  secret  riota  to  have  vent ;  but  Neil  knows  it,  trust  mo  ;  ahe 
ctmies  to  the  door  with  something  which  Joe  tucks  under  his 
8mook  pretty  quickly,  and  then,  with  a  nod,  he  is  off,  looking 
back,  though  hie  steps  are  eager. 

Far  away  out  in  the  woodlands  tUo  night  is  still  more  glorious; 
the  moonhght  sleepa  upon  the  gnarled  trunka,  and  flickers  like  a 
winged  spirit  on  the  gently-waving  leaves  ;  and  Joe,  freshened  by 
the  night,  gets  on  bravely,  though  now  and  then  stopping  ia-i 
satiate  the  large  wonder  that  is  upon  him, 

He  rests  as  dawn  comes  ;  then  gets  on  more  slowly  as 
gathers  up  and  life  comes  out  with  newer  Ireshneaa.  Men 
women,  villagee  and  trees,  lanes  and  brooks,  each  one  ia  a  book ; 
for  thie  ia  the  first  time  Joe  has  been  a  traveller ;  ao  it  is  far 
uoon  before  he  comes  within  sigtit  of  Lichfield  Minster.  He  waits 
for  evening  before  he  sentnrea  nearer,  for  he  ia  ashamed  to  meet 
the  smart  hohday-folks  m  his  poor  ragged  smoke- aiscoloured 
smock-  Yet  ia  there  not  aonl-eagemoBS  to  know  if  "the  big 
organ"  Scrape,  the  itinerant  fiddler,  has  told  him  about,  makes 
sweeter  sounds  than  such  as  he  has  so  long  heard  iu  the  depth  and 
articu lateness  of  the  mighty  forge  ? 

Evening  has  fallen.  He  steals  into  the  Cathedral,  gray,  coldj 
silent.  The  verger  is  sleeping  on  a  tomb-stone  ;  the  organ  is  thor^j 
yet  has  uo  tongue  ;  nothing  hut  the  Spirit  of  God  ia  above  and 
around  I 

Blauk  hands,  timid  feet,  wonder-expressing  gaze  into  the 
gathering  shadows,  and  Joe  reaches  the  choir  ;  when  lo !  at  hia 
oar,  the  entrancing  wonder  bursts  forth  in  its  mighty  articulate- 
ucss  !  His  ears  seem  filled  ;  his  heart  to  swell  and  throb  ;  a 
liaze,  a  sort  of  reeling  film  to  gather  on  his  eyes  ;  that  which  in 
the  forge-blast  was  a  struggUng  power,  bUnd,  groping,  flushes 
within  the  soul  angel-winged  ;  the  swathement  of  genius  is  burst  f, 
the  power  to  articulate  and  create  ia  born ;  the  forge-boy  knowa: 
he  U  musician ;  and  that  in  the  forge-blast,  the  winter'a  windi ' 
c2 
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the  ToicQ  of  man,  one  great  univorsnl  spirit  of  Natcrs's  H 
waits,  hut,  for  the  recognising  car. 

joc  iK  as  rigid  as  tho  dead  beneath  liis  feet,  wlicn  the  rorgpr't 
Btick,  cold  as  a  coffin-nail,  touches  him  on  the  face.  With  a  tort 
of  Btupid  stare,  aa  one  awakened  from  a  sleep,  very  risible  bjr  tllfl 
dear  orthodox  light  of  the  verger,  now  uncovered,  lantern  Joft 
looks  round,  and  hcholds  not  only  tho  little  frigid  icicle  of  (lie 
church's  much-to-he-lamented  loannesa,  but  an  odd,  stranffe' 
looking  man,  that  has  just  stepped  down  from  the  organ-loft.  Ho 
is  strangely  dressed,  and  Iiaa  a  haggard,  unnatural  eountennnce, 
though  marked  and  sensitive  ;  a  chorister 'a  surplieo  twistctl  rounil 
hia  head  for  the  nonce,  he  might  pass  for  chief  eunuch  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  Mahomet.  He,  whoever  he  he,  recognises  tlis 
power  new-horn,  for  tho  hrotherhood  alone  know  that  the  haptiain 
of  genius  is  by  flowing  tears  ;  and  Joe's  flow  ;  but  j'u^t  as  (lus 
stranger  speaks  in  a  musical  foreign  tongue,  the  verger  raisos  tiis 
slick  again  ogainst  infringing-implied-amock-frocked-pouper  wick- 
edness, and  Joe  is  gone  ;  his  footfall  lingering  slowly  though,  on 
the  ftunt  echoes  of  the  aisle. 

Joo  has  a  penny  hesidos  the  minted -honesty  ;  hut  this  won't  gvt 
a  bed,  so  far  in  tho  green  lane,  where  the  evening  sun  had  glinted 
on  him,  he  finds  one  rent  free,  though  without  four-posta  or  ■ 
tains  ;  and  as  certain  larks  and  thrushes  and  fieldfares  [it  mu 
the  womankind  amongst  them)  are  up  by  times  on  the  dotta 
their  little  democratic  commonwealths,  and  sing,  and  chirp,^ 
twitter,  like  veritable  human  orators,  Joe  's  up,  too,  and  OMsyJ 
the  town. 

He  lingers  about  tho  Minster  till  tho  shops  arc  open,  anc" 
lie  has  a  greedy  eye  for  every  window,  passing  by  some  t 
than  others,  till  at  last,  in  a  little  odd  sort  of  bookseller's  1 
and  in  the  very  furthest  corner  hangs — a — a — a  (I  must 
out  at  last,  Joc)  a  kit,  a  little  dried-up  skcteten  of  a  fiddle, 
had  been  played  npon  till  it  had  become  an  bnatomy  r 
hangs  there  with  a  ivorld  of  dust  upon  it,  thicker  than  tb' 
few  discoloured  books  that  have  stood  so  long  open  ' 

Eages,  that  every  parish  boy  and  chorister  know  their  c 
eart,  for  even  a  friendly  draught  has  never  turned 
Well,  having  viewed  it,  and  peeped  at  it  as  acutely  f 
might  with  the  mind's  eye  the  three  necessary  propO 
^Pfllogism,  Joe,  like  a  mouse  about  to  go  into  a  ti 
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closet,  ilncka  his  head  id  at  the  door,  theu  out  again,  then  in  agaiii, 
till  at  last,  with  a  hoBitating  step  and  finger  at  his  forelock,  he  gets 
fairly  into  the  shop,  and  sees  a  little  ahrimp  of  an  old  fellow 
smoking  hia  pipe  bdiind  the  counter,  who,  being  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  lengthened  puff,  does  not  deign  any  answer  to  Joe's  question 
as  to  price,  till  he  hringa  forth  the  pound, 

"  That  'a  it,"  says  the  laconic  smoker,  jerking  his  pipe  in  the 
ilirection  of  the  coin,  Joe  sighs  and  turns  away,  but  asks,  as  he 
reaches  the  door,  if  it  cannot  be  loss  ?  A  shake  of  the  head  ia, 
,  however,  the  only  answer ;  and  Joe,  aighing  ogoin,  goes  to  the 
panes  outside,  nor  seeing,  that  at  an  inn  window  opposite,  the 
stranger  from  the  organ  loft  is  watching  him.  More  than  thrice 
he  goes  aud  cornea  to  and  from  the  Kinster  to  these  six  window 
panes,  like  a  hungry  bee  to  a  leaf-closed  flower,  sighing,  asking, 
,  looking  at  bis  pound,  debating,  till  at  last  at  noon,  putting  his 
head  in  at  tbe  door,  the  little  old  fellow,  who  by  this  time  seems 
soothed  into  complacency  by  his  pipe,  just  laid  down,  says,-— 

"  Ay,  well,  I  auppoao  it  'a  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ?  and  so  " — 

"Please,  sir,"  says  Joe,  whom  nature  teaches  that  poverty  sits 
before  him,    "I  only  want  a   shiUing   off  it,   for  gran 'an  wou' 
think  so  much  of  a  little  bit  of  backy,  and  Noll  a  thimtilc,  that  "- 

Oh !  divine  chords  of  the  human  heart,  how  rich  of  impulBe 
when  the  hand  of  genuine  nature  touches  Ibee !  Cynicism  and 
cold  poverty  now  is  forgotten,  for  th.e  little  lean  man  moves  to  the 
window,  takes  down  the  dusty  kit,  proves  himself  a  musician  by 
drawing  a  bow  over  it  with  a  rich  effect,  that  shows  it  to  have, 
like  many  a  human  anatomy,  a  wondrous  soul  in  a  pitiful,  poOr 
encasement,  and  then  pushing  it  over  the  counter  to  Joe,  remarks 
aoraetliing  ogain  about  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  saya  it 's  his 
for  aixteen  shillings.  Just  as  Joe  'a  about  to  answer,  a  brood  sha- 
dow darkens  the  door,  a  voice  calls,  and  the  bookseller  goca  out ; 
firat,  however,  taking  the  pound  and  laying  four  shillings  on  the 
counter.  But  Joe  takes  up  only  one,  afjucezos  the  melodious  kit, 
firat  giving  it  a  polish  on  his  smock,  into  the  green  bag,  NeUV 
secret  and  handiwork,  and  makes  his  way  out,  to  ai  '  '' ' "  "" 
a,  burly  red-faced  man  on  horseback. 

"  Ya-es,  Mr.  Melody,  yn-os,  the  law  'a  too  lenient.  We  mnrt ' 
have  a  little  more  hanging  before  we  put  down  human  vice.  As 
my  name's  Justice  Statute,  (I  nioy  very  properiy  remark  it  was  a 
Statute  at  Large)  five  commitments,  before  breakfast  this  morning, 
for  a  drunken  forgo  riot  on  Whitsun's  Eve.     A  drunken  riot,  brr 
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&en  Leads  and  Iiones  :  but  I've  eetlled  'em,  off  t«^ 
and  Jbkle,  and  two  or  three  othsra,  for  it  *c  naif 

that  can  put  hurnun  nature  properly  down,  with  tu 
the  law,  and  this  arm  mual  ho  iwcd  atrongly,  Mr 
tell  you  ;  hut — but — what  ia  tliis  hoy  noriDg  it  i 
looking  up,  for  he  has  heard  the  name  of  Flukes,  i 
defender  of  the  Britiah  CoDstitution  likes  pauper  i 
to  feel  the  Bword  of  joitioe,  hut  by  no  moana  to 
bloated  wiclder.  Aa  Joe  ien't  aha«hcd,  however,  ( 
the  Statute  in  broadcloth  goes  on  :  "  Look  at  your 
boy,  be-ni !  and  »o  go  home  and  learn  your  catoch 
lity.  Be  off— if  h  likely  we  shall  meet  again,  you 
tften — I'fo  Btringent  against  disrespect  to  the  0( 
Melody, — he-m  !  lie-m  !  he-m  t  Now  a  word.  I 
the  latest  edition  of  "Jinks  and  'Pickle  on  Commitn 

But  Joe  IB  gone  ;  so  bleeaings  with  thee,  hums 
genius  1  Hug  thy  kit,  Joe ;  press  it  to  thee  ;  withil 
of  Harmemy,  that  universal  Pan,  or  wondrous  bindii 
out  humanity,  by  which  rough  latent  nature  may 
and  the  brutefied  satyr  of  ignorance  gently'lod  w 
mere  sensual,  to  a  recognisement  of  the  spiritual. 
Better  than  Jinks  and  Tickle  on  Commitments ; 
nature  has  taught  a  little — can  toll  you,  Joe  ! 

Ten  years  gone  by !  an  unrecorded  unit  in  th< 
except  for  all  injustice  done,  or  human  wisdom  una 

It  is  a  glorious  June  morning  ;  the  air  cool  am 
in  from  the  country,  seems  like  one  breath  of  new 
cowslipped  fields,  when  a  stranger,  on  whose  ungli 
the  wealth  of  an  Exeheijuer  week,  and  who  ar 
before  in  Lichfield,  in  a  Loiig  Acre  travelling  car 
steps,  from  the  town's  moat  reputed  inn.  where  he 
a  little  street  hard  by,  before  he  liaa  even  brea 
wtuter  laid  the  cloth.  He  glances  eagerly  forward 
no  longer  dust  upon  the  window-panes,  or  little 
'  booke,  bat  from  the  Uttlc  quaint  bookseller's  s] 
spirit,  like  the  very  sun  itself,  gleams  ont  upon  the 
ment.  It's  clear  the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  w 
of  free-will,  and  that  humble  shag  has  mounted  up 
bird's-eye,  So  it  has  ;  and  the  little  old  cynic  I 
filled  counter  is  not  only  working  a  cheerful  crotd 
"Wly  pipe,  but  is  superintending  the  packing 


hamper,  by  a,  reritable  little  Mrs.  Melody,  roey  and  trim  ia  eattn 
bonnet  and  flonored  sbawl,  and  very  white  stbckiiigs,  and  very 
nice  slioes,  and  looking  altogether  as  rosy  and  fresh,  as  if  she 
were  the  very  queen  of  apples  from  a  topmast  orehard  bough.  If 
1  miBtake  not,  she  and  the  hamper  are  both  the  result  of  free-will ; 
the  latter  in  an  especial  degree,  for  there  'b  going  into  it  a  greftt 
plum  cake,  and  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  roU  of  bird's  eye,  and  a  good 
bottle  of  Jamaica — and  folding  up,  so  aa  to  lie  lightly  on  the  top, 
A  trim  little  frock,  all  pink,  that 's  to  suit  some  little  sprite  or 
another,  that  you  may  be  very  siue.  Well,  just  too  at  this  very 
mioute,  drives  up  to  the  door,  a  comfortable  sort  of  shandrydan  of 
a  gig,  80  what  with  the  diligent  apprentice  on  duty,  the  little  old 
man's  host  coat  and  hat,  tW  little  woman  eo  trim,  the  hamper, 
and  BO  on,  it  's  clear  they  're  going  to  make  a  holiday  of  it, — and 
80  they  are,  for  it  'a  Wiitsun-Monday.  Ten  years  that  very  day 
siucc  Joe  bought  the  kit ;  and  the  stranger's  first  word  is  of  it. 

'•  Why,  blesB  yon,  air,"  says  Melody,  speaking  so  out  of  himself 
that  the  little  old  lady  lifts  her  hands,  and  the  apprentice  stops 
full  short  !u  carrying  the  hamper  to  the  door, — "  why,  it  was  no 
other  than  Joe  Huistly  as  we're  a-goiiig  to  see.  Why,  he 's  as  well 
known  now  over  the  counties  as  the  Minster  organ— ay,  air—and 
it's  astonishing  what  he's  brought  out  of  the  forge  as  I  may  aay, 
rough  and  hissing  and  gusty  as  it  is,  and  put  it  like  an  angel- 
apirit  into  the  coarse  natm'es  about  him.  Blesa  you,  sir,  old 
Stattite  the  justice  has  shut  up  his  Looks,  and  hasn't  signed  a 
commitment  these  last  eighteen  mouths,  and  it's  clear  he's  only  in 
her  blessed  Majesty's  commission  just  to  pound  a  sti'ay  pig  or 
donkey  now  and  then.  And  so  the  flaming  sword  of  justice,  he 
once  kept  pretty  bright  hy  pulling  out,  is  growing  rusty  i: 
Bcuhbard.  and '11  stick  there,  I  hope.  Well,  sir,  thot  kit  « 
blessed  step  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  for  Joe  's  made  : 
scores  of  hearty  songs  for  the  people,  and  has  put  such  a  deal  a 
the  common  heart  of  human  nature  in  "om,  that  they  sell  by  scr ~- 
aiid  so  profit  him   and  mo  too — but   we  're  going  to  see  1 

"  And  I  too,"  said  the  gaunt,  pale,  haggard  man,  in  his  brob 
English,  "hut—" 

"  Ay,  sir ;    I  see  you  want,  like  many  more,  to  hear  Joe 
story.     Well,  it's  a  cheerful  one  ;  but  step  iu,  air,  though  I  car 
spare  yon  long,  for  I  wouldn't  disappoint  Joe,  not  even  for  the 
bishop  himself!  " 
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In  tlw  gorgeoiu  ercning  eunliglit  of  thft  suit*  d*y. 
cturiagc  reaches  the  green -treo-friiigrsl  baunJnri'  of  tli 
GommoD  I  have  apokon  of.  The  pale,  Imggord  man  wittiin  i*  dn 
great  Italian  maestro,  whom  convcDtion  Btoups  to  honour,  wbtn 
coiireDtion  has  bought,  whom  eonrention  glories  for  the  d*y  rf 
fashion,  to  forgot  and  pass  into  ohlivioo  as  soon  m  a  newer  "■ta" 
Bhall  arise  ;  yet  he  has  come  humbly,  not  scorofully,  ta  aea  Aat 
genius,  that  eanu  its  free  but  honest  bread  by  labour  of  sineval 
muscle,  to  lea?e  it  without  on»  bond  to  bo  pure  high  priest  nX 
Bpiritually-growing  natures  of  the  many  around. 

Up  to  the  very  door  of  tho  oacc  dame>school  cottngo  tlie  gTMa 
■ward  comes,  and  the  cottage  now  has  a  quaint  wooden  porch  ui 
a  deal  of  ivy  about  it,  am)  gardcn>f  aljnga  near,  with  clustenag 
roscA  and  young  trees  over  it  ;  and  now  on  chairs,  on  forms,  00 
the  smooth  sward  itself,  scores  of  happy  holiday  people,  ia  wUtHi 
smocks  and  brightest  gowns  (not  by  Young  England  d«coraU^ 
ay !  and  even  gentry  too,  and  old  gray-haired  clergymen  iVm 
forge- masters,  and,  best  of  all,  Mr.  Statute  the  justice  (Jinlm  tai. 
Tickle  ore  shut  up  at  home),  are  come  on  this  blessed  cveniDg-,.  Iir 
oool  and  shadow — work  done,  care  forgotten,  to  hear  Joe  andMl 
■makhkti  Kit.     Oh,  God !  what  kingship  has  truo  gcniua  ! 

And  there,  just  as  the  maestro  comes  near,  Joe  takes  his  pIlM 
at  a  long  table  before  tbo  door,  and  there  is  the  kit,  and  tbei«-ta 
that  garneror  of  the  beaded  gold,  near  Joe,  as  in  her  heart ;  i^ 
and  old  Melody,  with  an  ear  as  wide  as  Orpheus', — and  what's 
best,  one  precious  little  womanhood  of  a  flower,  for  o  Titan  like.  J«« 
to  show  forth  to  the  world  as  his  own  ;  and  on  her  arm,  in  the  jmA; 
fiwck,  a  little  Joe,  all  life,  that  puts  its  tiny  gladdened  hands  foi4vi 
and  has  a  word  that  tells  a  pretty  tale  of  the  thimble  and  the  sfreHy 
hng,  It's  clearly.  "Dad,  dad,  da  I  "  Well,  Nell,  thon  art'^, 
happy  one .' 

The  kit 's  ready  ;  it  begins  ;  a  score  of  forge-lads  stand  np  uA 
chime  in  with  it  and  Joe's  voice  ;  and  tho  songs  that  come  are-lM 
ready  to  every  tongue,  flow  so  freshly  from  the  fountain  <^  ^btf 
heart,  and  are  such  a  link  of  touching  nature,  graced  with  ulii 
that  he  of  couventioii  bends  drooping  as  a  disciple,  whilst  rcwirf'" 
swart  faces  wonder  earnestly,  as  if  they  never  beard  that  matm 
less  kit  before  ;  and  the  baby,  too,  has  crept  to  Joe's  knee,  \ri<St 
little  blue  eyes  uplifted  nt  ihc  dancing  sfringB  ;  and  Nell  has  V 
one  gaze  ;  it  is  for  the  face  of  the  kit's  dear  master. 
The  last  siring  hasn't  done  vibrating  before  that. 
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Brown  Tom  and  his  wig  come  on  the  table,  looliing  aa  crisp 
as  curliug  as  ever  ;  for  us  Joe  knowa  there  is  no  need  to  stand 
irait  upon  the  soul  of  harmony  with  tliiraty  lips  ;   the  true  spirit 
Ijonce  awakened,  enjoyment  stands  erect,  where  sensuality  crawled' 
to  bind  and  to  debase  ! 

Well,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  the  maegCro  comos  forward  straight 

onee,  and  grasps  Joe's  homy  hand  ;  ay,  and  isn't  too  proud,  pre- 
sently, to  touch  Tom's  wig  ;  and  that  done,  he  tells  all  about  his 
thoughts  when  that  kit  was  bought,  and  then  tries  to  tempt  3oe 
from  the  forge  to  earn  convention's  gold. 

"  Why,  thank'ye,  uo,  sir,"  says  Joe,  straight  out  at  once, 
without  a  minute's  heailation.  "They're  fine  things  yon  tell' 
about,  but  they  don't  tempt  me,  Ho  ;  the  bit  of  talent  T  have! 
I  '11  keep  for  struggling  human  creatures  ;  for  the  souls  of  poorl 
men  only  lAint  awakening,  so  as  to  soften  the  despised,  rough, 
latent  spirit,  and  pave  the  way  for  truth  and  knowledge.  This  it 
what  I  try  to  do,  air,  and  hope  to  do,  sir,  irom  the  hour  I  heard, 
the  Minster  organ.  Ay,  sir,  and  I  don't  think  I  'm  far  wrong, 
when  I  tell  you,  poor  scholar  as  I  am,  that  men  of  genius  are 
God's  natural  priesthood,  wTio  only  serve  truly  on  hunumihfa 
oitEAT  ALTAR,  wfien  they  make  that  geniiis  free  to  all,  as  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven  t  I  think  ye,  air,  Nell  and  the  kit,  and  these 
dear  ftiends  around,  are  quite  enough  for  one  roan's  happiness. 
Yes  ;  the  kit,  as  Melody  kiiows,  has  done  wonders  !  " 

What  with  songs  and  Brown  Tom,  and  a  dance  as  merry  as  the. 
fairies  beneath  the  stars,  a  precious  ending  to  the  hohday  ia  mado 
of  it ;  a  very  ^Vhitsun's  night  to  welcome  in  the  "blushing  summerj 
and  so,  better  than  bull-Jog  Grizzle  matches  (by  the  way,  the  olij' 
fellow  frisks  his  toil,  and  courts  the  baby's  steps) ;  better  than 
crihhage  scorings  on  a  down-turnod  keg  ;  better  than  roared 
murder  from  the  "  Sheers  ;"  better  than  "  Jinks  and  Ticklo  oa 
Commitments,"  iithis — the  spirit  of  advance  that  has  thus  cmshed 
the  coarse  and  sensual! 

But  long  before  the  dance  is  over,  the  maestro  ia  gone,  alone  ; 
worse  than  alone  ;  with  no  one  that  hangs  upon  Ai's  footstep  ;  with 
DO  heart  but  false  ones,  that  feast  upon  and  speculate  for  his  gold  \ 
Thus  does  Intellect's  false  worship  of  Mammon  end  I  The  once- 
prized  flower  of  convention's  praise  is  at  last  cast  rereward,  as  a 
weed  down-trodden  without  a  name  ! 

Every  grasping  hand,  every  smile  on  this  night,  is  the  record, 
Joe,  of  thy  worship  of  the  (rue  .' 
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BleSBings  on  thoe,  Joe  ;  hlusingB  < 
every  one  liko  thtH-,  that  nwak^ns  tlio  intwr  ■ 
all  triie  genius,  that  helps  on  ile  n-ay  the  mighty  vita 
tJiat  h  abroad.     For  the  to-called  mylhos  of  I^ 

intuition  of  ihc  eternal  truth  ;  tluit  one  great  MhI  Oi 
t^f  harmony  itad  yet  to  ipiritualia:,  and  link  toffeAi 


MY  HEART  IS  LIKE  THE  BBB. 

Oh  !  my  Heart  ia  tike  the  B«^— 
For  it  danceth  up  and  down 

O'er  each  happy  thing  it  tees, 
Id  t^e  country,  in  the  town. 

Oh  !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee— 

For  "tie  ever  murmuring 
A  low  tone  ot  quiet  joy 

O'er  each  6iir  and  lovely  thing. 

Oh  I  my  Heart  is  lilte  the  Dee- 
per nvm  flvenr  thing  it  meets, 


—  — n  every  lowly  liower 
It  doth  bring  a  Eolace  home 

For  the  cold  and  wintry  hour, 
Oh  !  my  Heart  ia  like  the  Bee— 

For  all  gently  it  shall  creep, 
At  the  even-song  of  life. 

To  its  nest,  and  go  to  sleep. 
But  my  Heart 's  not  like  Ihe  Bee — 

It  shall  wake  again,  and  fly 
VHiere  the  aweet  things  never  wither, 

And  the  blight  things  never  die. 

And  my  Heart 's  not  like  the  Bee— 

'Twill  be  then  a  blias  to  know, 
That  'twas  a  wise  and  faithful  heart. 


.  B.  Mm 


'hsn  all  is  darkness,  he  does  a  public  goml  who  holds  up  s 
rust  taper,  and,  even  in  timea  of  greater  onlightentnent,  there  arc 
reoesaea  in  the  templo  of  Tnith  where  even  a  feeble  light  is  of  im- 
portance. One  of  the  worst  hghted  of  the  courts  in  that  temple 
haa  been  the  political  one  ;  and  the  darkest  recess  in  that  cotirt, 
Irish  politics.  There  it  has  been  all  groping — darkness  that  could 
be  felt.  A  few  farthing  candles  have  been  raised,  but  they  have 
done  little  to  dispel  the  gloom.  Still  do  the  most  erroneous  Tiewi 
of  Ireland 's  policy  and  prospeeti  obtain  credence,  and  eren  its  aetnf 
condition  is  unlcuown  or  misunderstood. 

It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  for  an  Irishman  to  raise  his  torch 
bogwood  amongst  the  patent  wailights  of  great  metropolitan  news- 
paper and  govormnent  commissi  oners.  But  as  be  thiuks  his, 
altltough  a  mder  and  leas  beautiful  inatmment,  will  throw  rays  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  enhghten  »  wider  range,  he  feels  it  his 
duty  to  do  HO. 

But  dropping  metaphor,  there  is  roallj  so  much  misconception 
of  Irish  questions,  not  only  amongst  the  people  of  England  gene- 
rally, but  amongst  the  most  popular  and  approved  writers,  that 
though  but  feebly  fitted  for  the  task,  I  would  fain  be  heard. 

Thus  Ireland  is  too  generally  spoken  of  as  a  continuous  scene 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  as  a  place  where  life  and  property  are 
insecure,  and  her  people  as  improvident,  and  almost  incapnbli 
and  porfcctly  careless,  of  improvement.  Even  those  writers  moal 
quoted  and  relied  upon,  both  by  politicians  and  law -makers, 
often  vague  and  conjectural  in  their  statements  of  facts, 
generally  false  in  their  conclusions.  "  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Nichol, 
"  is  now  suffering  under  a  circle  of  evils,  producing  and  repro- 
ducing one  another.  Want  of  capital  produces  want  of  employ- 
ment— want  of  employment  turbulence  and  misery — insecurity 
preventB  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  so  on.  Until  this  circle 
IS  broken  the  evils  must  continue,  and  probably  augment.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  security  —  that  will  produce  or 
invite  capital,  and  capital  will  give  employment."     Mr.  Foster 
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iBdalgeB  in  tUe  same  Bjetem  of  circles.  He  uHa  oa  H  ttfl 
c»inpetitiuii  produces  want  of  emplojment,  that  etarvittioB,  t! 
<liscouteDt,  disturbance,  inseeuritj,  and  so  on.  "  It  is  an  nohq 
circle  of  mischief,  out  of  which  all  political  disturbiuiCM  h 
arisen."  To  such  plausible -looking  theories,  I  ulto^thcr  tHAu 
though  they  loolc  well  m  print  and  sound  like  sense  uid  pub 
phj,  like  all  circles  and  ciphers,  they  are  hollow  oitd  ralndt 
To  the  statements  on  which  they  depend,  I  would  give  a  poinl 
deuinl,  and  equally  false  are  the  theories  deduced  ironi  them. 

There  is  a,  fciuful  amount  of  insecurity  of  life  and  pn^ 
here,  as  I  shall  show,  but  it  is  not  such  as  these  writers  ve 
suggest.  The  kind  of  insecurity  tbey  would  have  to  be  belie 
exists  only  in  a  comparatively  small  portion. of  Ireland,  and  til 
it  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  would  at  once  disappear  under  n 
and  humane  legislation.  Did  such  exist,  wo  want  neither  c^ 
nor  employment ;  nor  our  people  industry,  intelL-gcnce,  knowlei 
or  virtue.  I  put  these  statements  in  opposition  to  the  cant  plin 
and  stereotyped  slang  which  are  made  an  excuse  for  the  enaotiq 
of  coercive,  and  tho  maintenance  of  mischievous  and  oppreoa 
laws, — and  I  engage  to  maintain  this  truth. 

First.  I  have  said  that  the  accusatioii  of  insecurity  of  props 
AOd  disobedience  to  the  laws  applies  only  to  a  comparatively  8ii 
»rtion  of  Ireland :  that  portion  comprises  parts  of  the  midli 
of  Tippcrary,  Roscommon,  King's  County,  and  the  itjji 
of  Waterford,  Clare,  Galway,  and  Limerick  :  though 
iding  through  BO  manycountieB,it  does  not  contain,  probahlj-,!^ 
in  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  has  always  been  the  hattle-gnii 
Ireland,  and  exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  races,  and  some^ 
the  reckless  and  unsettled  habits,  and  love  of  change  andi 
'enture,  which  characterise  other  districts.  There,  first  feud^ 
was  brought  into  contact  with  clanship,  and  after  fearful  stn — ' 
partially  displaced  it  ;  and  there,  in  after  years,  the  uatui 
SaxoD  combated  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland  with  later  in' 
and  was  himself  displaced  for  the  more  ready  tools  of  gOT«c 
To  these  circumstances  we  may  perhaps  trace  its  presenfl 
tion,  But  even  this  part  of  Ireland  is  greatly  falsified.  Ths 
are  physically  the  finest  in  Ireland  ;  and,  mentally,  not  ia( 
any  ;  they  have  all  the  generosity,  ardour,  and  attaohmew 
Irish  character,  and  more  of  independence  and  manUness.  J 
A  just  and  kindly  government  they  woiUd  be  sure  to  b 
'■'lUB,  careful,  and  happy. 
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Of  thereat  of  Ireland,  so  far  €m  t7te  people  are  coKcemed,  ther^ 
no  plnce  on  eartli  where  there  is  more  security:  there  is  a| 
degree  of  moral  eleffiition  and  deptJi  of  religious  feeling,  espeoiallj , 
in  the  South,  rarely  to  he  met  with,  which  is  the  heat  of  jJI  secu-. 
rities  ;  with  this  there  ia  a,  cheerfulneaa  of  disposition,  and  8,  power 
of  endurance  under  priratioii  and  suffering,  quite  imtnowii  in 
"England.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  petty  larceny  cases,  whicli 
Lave  their  obvious  origin  in  want  and  distress,  our  courts  are  all 
but  idle ;  at  neither  of  the  four  Inst  assizes  in  the  eity  of  Cork 
-were  there  more  than  six  or  eight  criminal  cases  for  trial,  and 
amongst  the  whole  hut  one  of  an  aggravated  character.  The  aame 
is  true  of  the  county :  in  neither  has  there  been  business  for  a, 
eeeond  jury.  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Keny  there  is  the  same 
absence  of  crime  of  an  aggravated  charoctor.  There  has  not  been 
a  capital  conviction  in  either  for  eleven  years ;  yet  these  two 
counties  alone  possess  a  larger  population  than  the  whole  of  the 
disturbed  distriots,  as  they  are  called.  Such,  also,  is  the  condition 
of  the  Western  counties  of  Connaught — slthough  the  people  are 
the  poorest  on  earth — of  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow, 
Kildare,  Meath,  Dublin,  Louth,  ie. :  in  one  of  these  at  a  late 
assizes  there  was  not  a  single  case  for  trial.  Such,  also,  is  the  con- 
dition of  lorgc  portions  of  those  counties  where  tlie  sacrifice  of 
life  has  been,  alas!  too  frequent — even  of  Tipperery  itself.  Of  the 
Province  of  Ulster  I  need  not  speak  ;  even  the  most  prejudiced 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  abode  of  industry,  prosperity,  and  of  all 
the  advantages  of  advanced  civilisation ;  yet  the  counties  of  Ulster 
contain  2,500,000  of  the  population  of  the  country — fullv  one-i 
third. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small, 
portion,  Ireland  enjoys  a  high  moral  position,  and  tiiat  die  general 
chnrge  is  false,  that  life  and  property  are  insecure.  Of  this  unsettled 
portion  I  have  said  nothing,  either  in  contradiction  of  the  reports 
generally  circulated  concerning  it,  or  in  extenuation  of  its  faults, 
1  know  the  facts  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  given  to  the  public,  but  it  would  require  an  amount  of 
detail  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  present  purpose  to  place 
them  in  their  true  light ;  yet,  taking  them  at  their  worst  and  from, 
the  most  prejudiced  sources,  they  givo  no  foundation  to  the  preva- 
lent opinions  with  regard  to  Ireland  generally.  And  yet,  wore  it 
otherwise,  could  it  be  wondered  at?  We  should  remember 
we  are  speaking  of  a  country,  onc-holf  of  whose  populnti 
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alira JB  on  the  rergs  of  destitution, — one-tliird,  for  thxtt : 
the  jeor,  abaqlute  imujicrs  ;  without  anjr  mcaus  of  ■ 
cuBteoee  but  the  charltj  of  neighbours  juit  one  ilcgroa 
than  themaelTeB.  I  know  it  is  thought  bv  eouui  that  tba 
are  exaggerated — that  such  a  coodition  of  the  poopla  i»  to»l 
strous  to  be  believed ;  but,  no  ;  it  is  fenrfnlly  trua.  I  "" 
ja»t  one  caao ;  but  it  is  a  faithful  sample  of  two-thirdH  of 
it  is  from  the  Report  <^  the  Committee  appointed  to  inqnire  tnto 
lunouut  of  distreas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  a  place  loolLtd 
upon  as  rather  better-conditioned  than  the  average  of  our  run! 
districts  i  Mallow  being  one  of  our  moat  thriring  inland  town, 
lying  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  posscseing  oofr' 
eiderably  orer  the  average  number  of  resident  gentry ;  in  facts  ^ 
place  where  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Soutli  of  Irclnnd  wosli 
expect  to  find  least  distress.  Here  five  toxmlands  had  hoou  con* 
fdlly  gone  ovei',  the  inhahitonta  personally  visited,  and  an  oocunU' 
report  made  out,  the  sum  of  which  is — that  of  a  population  <f 
1,323,  721  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  ;  many  of  llieia 
living  on  nettles  and  com  kale  ;— and  even  of  the  farmers,  who 
are  not  mentioued  in  this  number  as  destitute,  few  have  mgra 
than  will  give  thomselvea  and  their  dependents  one  meal  of  pota- 
toes a-day  until  the  new  crops  are  in.  Even  in  the  cities,  and  tf 
those  who  are  ot  work,  thousands  are  unable  to  earn  more  tltatt 
will  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  the  worst  possible  description  gif 
haman  food,  without  one  penny  to  pay  for  clothes  or  lodging. 

Would  it  be  wonderful  if,  under  such  circumstances,  ontrago  taA' 
Boarchy,  viee  and  crime  ahould  exist  to  a  considerable  cxtoQtS* 
But  they  do  not.  You  enter  one  of  the  abodes  of  wrctehedneaa. 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  you  hear  neither  repinings  nor  difl- 
eontent ;  the  wife  or  mother,  if  there  he  such,  gives  utterano6  tft 
none  but  sounds  of  trust  and  gratitude ;  and  they  are  neitfatf 
cant  phrases  nor  reb'gious  slang,  learned  by  rote  to  be  parroloi' 
forth  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  but  the  sincere  and  earnest  breath! 
of  the  heart.  The  children  evince  a  degree  of  mirthfolnes 
incredibleunderBnchcircumstanceH ;  while  thofftther,  the  poo 
who  has  worked  his  day  for  the  miserable  pittance  that  half  e 
them,  has  enough  of  the  mother's  piety,  and  of  the  children's 
Mness  to  enable  hiro  to  hear  his  lot  without  repining,  ant 
preserve  >iiTn  alike  from  despondency  and  vice.  Surely  "( 
ers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  :  "  but  He  does  more  \ 
I-  to  his  stricken   children  hopes  and   ooosolationa  ' 


parroloi' 
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IfrighteD  the  darkest  lot.     It  is  not  from  bucIi  a  peO|Jje  r^eOiOB 

and  outrage  are  to  be  feared  :  let  the  hand  of  love  and  gentlcneaa 
be  extended  towards  them,  and  there  will  be  a  sure  return  of  trust 
and  gratitude  :  it  is  only  a  con^uation  of  wrong  and  oppreaaion 
vhich  con  goad  them  to  reeistauue.  , 

Is  it  thus  untrue  that  insecurity  of  life  and  property  exists  in,[ 
Ireland  ?  Alas  i  no.  I  have  already  asserted  diat  it  does — > 
inEocurity  is  the  rule,  security  the  exception :  not  confined  to 
thifl  or  that  district,  but  orerspreading  the  whole  country.  But 
it  is  not  the  insocuTity  of  the  c&pitaUst  or  the  landholder,  hut  of 
the  peasant,  of  tlio  broken-down  tiller  of  the  soil,  It  is  not  the 
insecurity  of  a  few  proprietors,  but  of  millions  of  the  people,  the 
great  mass  of  those  whose  toil  feeds  a  rapacious  oligarchy.  The, 
former  knows  not  from  one  season  to  another  wbotlier  ho  will  he 
alloired  to  till  that  ground  which  yields  to  him  a  miserable  and 
precarious  support ;  nay,  he  knows  not  when  ho  has  ploughed 
the  land,  and  put  in.  the  seed,  and  watched  over  it  with  patient 
longing,  whether  he  ahall  dare  to  reap  where  he  has  sown  : 
ay,  he  may  reap  too  ;  he  may  plough,  and  sow.  and  reap, 
and  winnow,  but  he  dare  not  eat  the  fruit.  The  old  law  said  : 
"Ye  shall  not  muzile  the  oi  that  treatleth  out  the  com." 
But  the  new  law  saith  to  the  human  labourer :  "  Thou  ahalt 
not  eat  of  the  rosulte  of  thy  industry."  The  curse  on  man 
at  first  was  ;  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  ;" 
but  the  Irish  peasant  is  doubly  cursed,  for,  though  the  sweat 
drop  from  his  brow  hke  rain,  bread  he  dure  not  eat ;  his  oora 
and  his  cattle  feed  the  blacksmith  of  Birmingham,  and  the  wearer 
of  Manchester, — (bleseings  on  th^  both,  they  are  fast  grow- 
ing into  men!) — but  the  down-trodden  peasant  of  Erin  may 
roam  over  her  green  fields,  and  mark  the  young  com  shoot  up, 
and  gather  into  ear  and  ripen,  but  it  blooms  not  for  him  :  by  him 
stands  the  agent  of  his  foreign  landlord,  to  snatch  from  him  the 
fruits  which  hia  toil  has  wrested  from  the  worn  out  and  overdone 
soil ;  and  if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  he  turns  him  out  to 
stai've  by  the  wayside,  to  make  room  for  the  more  profitable — 
more  prc^table,  because  more  justly  treated.  Kay,  he  sends  him  not 
out  alone  ;  his  neighbour,  who  would  have  shared  with  him  his  last 
potato,  is  cast  out  too  ;  and  as  extermination  is  the  object — as  the. 
beggars  would  be  troublesome  about  the  estate — whoever  gives 
shelter  to  the  desolate  wanderers,  even  in  a  eheoling  on  a  barren 
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moor,  ia  vUitciI  ^iUi  the  terrors  of  the   Uv,  that  M 
engine  of  oppreasiou  to  tlie  friendless  peasant  ! 

Seeilrity  of  life  and  property! — it  is  a  uioekery  iu  Irelaodt 
aniODgBt  &e  millioas  of  hor  ciiildicn,  tlieru  i^  do  bucIi  tJiiag.  IW 
we  require  proof  ? — Every  day's  report  brings  with  it  the  hami'miaag 
details  ;  now  it  is  tlie  oecupants  of  a  single  cabin,  iiow  tl]os«  at  k 
village,  who  are  robbed  of  tbeir  all,  and  turned  out  to  Btamk 
Proof, — you  see  it  in  the  squalid  rags  of  thousands  whu  flock  I* 
reap  your  own  fields  in  the  harvest  time — joo  see  it  in  tlio  Uiw- 
sauda  who  throng  the  quays  of  your  maritime  ports,  to  seek  llml 
security  in  foreign  lands,  which  ia  not  granted  to  thoni  on  tlie  BUl 
which  their  fathers  reclaimed  from  the  mountain  side  and  Uie  ^M- 
rcn  moor,  and  of  whiob,  in  many  coses,  they  v^re  also  the  lutdk 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  thia  proof  of  insccuriiy — 1  taaU 
emigration.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  so  wedded  to  hia  home  wt 
the  Irishman.  The  Englishman  or  the  Scotchman  leaves  his  uUn 
place  with  comparative  indifference  :  with  us  it  is  a  life-Gtrug^  | 
the  instinct  of  love  and  country  ia  stronger  than  in  most  men,  tW 
domestic  affections  are  more  intense  and  sacred,  and  the  sociil 
feelings  of  friendship  and  relationship  are  more  powerful  anj 
binding  ;  hence,  the  departuro  of  a  body  of  emigrants  is  one  of 
-the  most  harrowing  scenes  the  eye  ean  light  upon,  eveu  in  tibi^ 
land  of  suffering  ;  the  wailing  and  lamentations  of  some,  the  olttf 
subdued  grief  of  others,  the  wild  over-acted  merriment  of  ot^cQ^ 
put  on  to  conceal  their  anguish,  and  cheer  the  spirit  of  some  mn 
left  behind,— hut  through  which  you  see  the  starting  teai-s.  How 
often  have  1  seen  strong  men  weeping  scalding  tears  upon  tlw 
shoulders  of  their  friends,  agea  men  and  women  struck  down  undar 
the  bereavement  of  losing  the  last  remnants  of  their  families!  I 
shall  never  forget  one  aged  woman;  alio  sat  upon  a  beam,  her 
straining  ejos  riveted  upon  the  receding  emigrant  ship,  and  mH 
left  her  sight  she  raised  one  long  dismal  scream  of  anguish,  the 
dreadful  music  of  a  bi'caJiing  heart.  Her  tale  was  sad  but  shotL. 
Her  "two  fine  boys"  had  gone  to  America  three  years  before^ 
and  her  niece  and  daughter,  the  last  remnants  of  her  family,  t  '  "' 
departing,  and  she  was  left  alone,  with  no  refuge  but  the  wi 
house,  or  the  charity  of  her  neighbonrs.  These  eroigranli 
country  need  be  ashamed  of;  they  ore  heolthy,  robust,  intellij" 
and  industrious,  careful  even  to  parsimony,  and  what  is  of  i 
value,  they  are  chaate,  temperatej  and  virtuous.     AVguld  Bucji 
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;o  nwfty  if  there  was  security  for  life  and  property  at  home 
'hey  are  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Clare,  Galway, 
ftud  Limerick  ;  they  leave  the  finest  land  in  Irdand,  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  to  till  the  deserta  ;  a  climate  where  the;  oaa 
work  the  whole  year,  for  one  where  they  can  work  but  six  moBvhs. 
There  is  abundance  of  reclaimahle  land  iu  Ireland  iu  the  aame 
condition — so  far  as  human  industry  is  concerned — as  it  was  left 
by  the  deluge.  Tliey  caiTy  with  them,  and  spend  in  the  eitpensea 
of  tran^t,  abundant  capital  for  its  redemption  from  waste,  and 
they  have  willing  hands  and  Btalwart  arms,  but  it  neither  can  nor 
will  be  sold,  and  they  dare  not  flx  a  spade  in  it :  3850  Buch 
emigrants  left  the  port  of  Limerick  this  spring,  as  many  more, 
must  have  taken  their  departure  from  other  ports ;  the  whole  num-  < 
her  cannot  fall  short  of  10,000  in  the  year,  from  Tipperary  and 
the  surrounding  counties  alone.  What  a  drain  ia  this  upon  the 
industrious  and  virtuous  inhabitanta  of  a  district  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  1.000.000  !  Suicidal  landlords  of  Tip- 
perary—of  Ireland,  ye  are  di'iving  into  banishment  the  men  who 
would  relieve  you  from  debt  and  pauperism,  and  make  the  titles 
ye  possess,  not  empty  sounds  as  at  present,  the  mockery  of  those 
amongst  whom  ye  flamit  them ;  men  who  would  save  you  from  the 
clutches  of  the  baihff  and  the  money-lender.  Ye  are  draining  your* 
lande,  not  of  its  superabundant  moisture,  but  of  its  industrious 
and  thrifty  population,  and  retaining  the  idle,  the  imbecile,  and 
the  estravagjint.  I  wiD  not  say,  "  Go  to,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you," — for  they  have 
already  overtaken  ye.  "  Tour  gold  and  your  silver  are  cankered, 
and  your  garments,  (the  flimsy  trappings  of  jour  former  grcatneas) 
are  worn  and  moth-eaten."  Ye  are  a  scoff  and  a  byword,  tlie 
beggarly  hangers  on  of  aristocracy,  watching  for  the  shreds  and 
droppings  of  pensions  and  siticcurcs,  or  grabbhng  amongst  black- 
legs  and  horse  jockeys,  for  the  spoils  of  the  silly  sous  of  the' 
Enghsh  nobihty. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  insecurity  of  property  amongst  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  may  he  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks.  At  present  those  banks  bold  about  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  unemployed  capital — judging  from  the  Cork 
banks,  of  which  alone  I  know  anything — and  where  400,0001.  are 
deposited.  Much  the  largest  portion  of  this  belongs  to  small 
farmers.  The  average  deposits  are  under  30^;  the  interest  less 
than  3  per  cent.     Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  aU,  \.\\a.\. 
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^B        bare 


vImm  ImJ  waUa  ertntlting  Uut  ia  neewMr*  to  adca  It  fl 
VMdi  MA  p«i  lii>  liulr  uvingji  jnlu  »  buik  «l>er«  fas  geu  MM 
Ikm  3  ptr  cent,  for  it,  wbcti  be  tnigUt  put  it  into  hia  laad.  ui 
palm  10«rS!U  per  mat.,  if  be  wert>  Miro  of  its  reiiMimn^  U>0«k, 
^ii»  w  DO  buk  to  tliG  firmer  like  the  eoil  ;  ereiy  estr*  riuMig 
■ad  cwy  Mtm  etfort  it  rcpayo  with  redovbled  intcnel.  Soom  tf 
Aw  atmm  at «»«  bank,  tbough  iudicatimu  of  tlic  Dmmmd  camlUm 
wl muHr,  aw  JuMj  Iwlirroug  ;  frequently  the  manager,  4r  aaaaf 
ft*  dark*,  U  auled  out  to  tone  ono  ou  iiiuiicular  bmiBaBt  a 

npaaaant  ia  to  w&i^ng,  who.  aft«r  carefuliy  peering  Mna^ 
ton  bu  «««  tiial  no  one  ia  tittouiiig,  pulla  off  hia  hat,  h1 
vkH|wni  wftJ;,  that  ha  bu  s  pound  ot  t«ro  to  hare  kept  tariam, 
bat  atlib>  witii  ontir^,  "Cod  blesa  your  honour,  and  dwa'ttaO 
aajbodf."  llo  then  produocs  the-  monej  from  Mone  reeoM  nbii 
4rapi!f7  i  but  should  anj  one  njijiear  it  ia  instantly  voareyeA  back 
Iw  iu  plaee  of  coBCvakneiit.  But  tlio  money  iu  tko  aaA^ga.b«Bki 
tome  but  aataali  portion  of  the  uvinga  of  the  Irish  peoaaatoT; 
Ike  greater  number  will  not  trust  them  even  there,  tuui  pctaer 
hiiittg  their  aocomnlationB  in  eotuo  cr&nny  in  their  hovola,  ike 
Wjnalid  contliLioQ  of  which  is,  in  many  caaoa,  preseryod  t«  avert 
MMpieim,  Yet  bow  have  these  miBerable  §aTiugs  beeit  guinorf  ( 
One  wouU  thialc,  fr<im  the  caution  and  fears  of  the  poaaeaeon, 
titay  were  the  produce  of  fraud  or  violence  ;  far  from  it :  tiiej  am 
the  gleauinge  of  the  moat  rigid  pu^iinony,  from  the  remiUa  el 
Iwrd,  eanicat,  and  most  iU-paid  toJJ. 

The  prerious  reasoning  replies  also  to  two  other  items  iu  lifr. 
NiehoU'  magic  drclc — wont  of  capital,  and  want  of  emplojneiiL 
Were  there  security  to  the  fanner,  there  is  over  1,000,000^.10 
our  ianags  batiks,  and  to  this  wo  might  add  at  least  aa  mucii 
more,  which  would  assuredly  be  at  once  oxpeoded  on  our  wwato 
and  balf'tilled  lands,  giving  employment  to  all  our  surplus  pepdk- 
tiou  ;  an  employment  they  arc  ready  to  undertake  at  once,  reqotr- 
ing  neither  tralniiig  nor  acta  of  purliaroont.  To  the  other  charge, 
of  "  want  of  industry,"  the  dockynnls  and  harvest-fields,  tie 
workshops  and  railways  of  England,  aud  the  prairies  and  bM^ 
woods  of  America  give  the  most  emphatic  denial  ;  altht 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  benumhijig  influence  of  he 
poverty,  and  the  contentment  produced  by  despair  of  advance 
have  had  their  influence  on  the  national  character ; — and  it  i 
take,  perhaps,  a  generatiou  or  two  oven  of 

tnimcnt  than  we  hare  ever  yet  been  blessed  with  in  lic| 


althotu^ 
hopd 
ncM^^ 


to  produce  lliat  aelf-dcpendence  and  uuriring  pereeverance  for 
which  the  English  peoplo  are  remarkable. 

There  is  but  one  true  remedy  for  the  etila  uf  Ireland,  and  it  is 
comprised  in  one  word — justice  ;  justice  to  her  toiling,  ill-oUd, 
ill-housed,  ill-fed  children.  3he  might,  with  a  fair  cltiim  to  being 
heard,  ask  of  England  merey,  and  a  helping  hand  as  well.  From 
her  ahe  has  received  the  deep  woundB  that  yet  rankle  in  her  eidee ; 
but  let  her  reoeive  justice,  ireo  unstinted  justice,  and  rapidly  will 
the  evils  of  her  condition  disappear,  and  plenty  and  prospeiity  visit 
her.  This  is  vague :  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  It  is  security  for 
life  and  property — the  cant  phraBC  of  some  of  her  doctors,  but  not 
as  they  mean  it : — security,  not  for  the  lordling  in  his  castle,  be 
doc9  nat  require  it,  but  for  the  peasant  in  his  cottage ;  not /or  the 
landowner,  hatj'ram  him  ; — security  to  the  poor  man  for  the  just 
results  of  hia  indoBtry.  There  are  robbers  and  murderers  in 
Ireland  who  diBtnrb  its  whole  moral  and  physical  constitation,  and 
preieot  itsprojjress;  but  they  are  not  clad  in  rags  or  frieze,  but  in 
brocades  and  broad  cloth,  reclinuig  in  saloons,  living  in  clubs  and 
palaces,  and  received  and  acknowledged  in  the  houses  of  the  great 
— not  the  puny  midnight  assassin  doing  his  aolitary  murder,  but 
whuleeale  alaughterera,  who  Eweep  away  whole  faimliea  by  tens 
'  and  hundicda  at  e,  time — not  the  caitiff  wretch,  driven  by  pemoy 
to  snatch  from  the  traveller  bis  gold,  and  trembling  for  &e  oonse- 
quenoes,  but  men  of  title,  noblemen,  as  thcj  ai'e  called,  wresting 
from  the  tfemhhag  hand  of  penury  the  bread  of  life,  irota  the 
toiling  hand  of  industry  Its  hard-earned  profits,  and  doing  the 
whole  with  legal  sanction,  according  to  act  of  parhament. 

To  do  that  justice,  to  eflfect  that  security,  the  whole  system  of 
landed  tenure  should  be  altered — it  is  at  present  most  artificial  and 
abanrd.  Improvements  are  proposed,  and  they  show  a  disposition 
to  grapple  with  the  mouBter  evil  of  Ireland,  but  they  are  hut 
tinkerings.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  simple  form  of  lease  should 
be  appointed  ;  landholders  should  bo  obliged  to  gi?e  them,  by 
decreeing  that  in  all  disputes  about  land,  where  there  is  not  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  in  all  douhlful  cases,  the 
occttfuer  should  be  deemed  to  he  the  ownet-.  This  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  all  other  property ;  why  is  land  an  eiception  I 
Thus  would  the  grantmg  of  leases  he  enforced.  These  ahould  be 
as  simple  as  possible,  and  always  at  the  expense  of  tbo  landlord, 
as  they  would  be  for  his  protection,  and  not  that  of  the  tenant. 

The  second  improyement  proposed  is  no  d.t»aIo\.  »A  ■^silwa",  '^'i^' 
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it  like  PortU'a  maxim,  "  To  do  a  great  good,  do  a  little  wi 
Thero  seems  no  fairer  cinia  than  that  of  the  tenant- fWrmor  ta 
remuneration,  nhen  at  the  OJrpiraticm  of  his  tevta  he  gives  up  his 
land  greatly  enhaiLCed  in  value.  He  bon-owe  it  in  a  certain  eon- 
dition;  if  he  improves  it  irhile  in  his  poeseseion,  surely  he  Bhoold 
be  nllowod  for  that  improvement ;  he  should  not  be  made  to  give 
back  more  than  he  has  received.  The  usurer  who,  with  his  I01 
or  fifteen  per  cent.,  requires  also  whatever  his  debtor  may  haTB 
realieed,  would  be  looked  upon  as  doubly  iniquttoas,  jet  such  usarsn 
ore  our  landholders — they  ezact  for  what  they  lend  the  faigfaeat 
possible  rate  of  interest,  and  when  they  get  back  tboir  own, 
require  also  tbc  vested  energies  of  their  debtors.  This  is  maat 
festly  unjust;  and  yet,  to  do  justice,  government  !a  obliged  to  do 
an  act  of  injustice.  The  teuant  made  a  voluntary  agreement — at 
least  as  voluntary  as  a  drowning  man  could  be  said  to  make  with 
him  who  offers  to  save  him  from  destruction — and  they  are  obliged 
to  step  in  between  the  necessities  of  the  victim  and  tbc  crushing 
influence  of  a  tyrannous  system.  They  are  obligud  to  say  to  iJto 
landholder — "From  the  necessities  of  his  condition,  you  have  foredd 
from  your  tenant  unjust  and  arbitrary  engagements.  We  know 
you  have  his  promise  to  fulfil  them,  but  we  will  not  allow  thein  to 
be  enforced."  Surely  there  can  be  BomethingT)etter  than  tlusl 
What  endless  sources  of  litigation  will  it  give  rise  to — how  inedfee- 
tual  is  its  protection  ?  The  tenant  will  still  be  dependent  on  his 
landlord,  the  victim  of  oppression  and  petty  tyranny,  and  of  the 
fearful  evils  of  legal  persecution,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  curses  of 
Ireland. 

The  whole  borrowing  system  should  be  discountenanced,  and 
-every  encouragement  and  facility  given  to  purchasers  of  laud.  The 
Jaws  of  entail  and  all  the  legal  difficulties  and  technicalities  bDt- 
Tounding  its  sale  and  transference  should  bo  done  away  with,  and 
dt  should  be  rendered  as  easy  for  a  man  to  buy  an  acre,  or  half 
en  acre  of  land,  as  a  cow  or  a  sheep.  The  immense  tract  of ' 
country  kept  waste  by  the  nominal  titles  which  a  few  possess  to 
them,  should  bo  given  up  to  the  husbandman,  the  value  of  thoBS 
nominal  titles  paid,  and  the  drones  driven  from  the  hive.  When 
BQch  things  are  done,  a  free  and  independent  resident  proprietary  ' 
would  spring  up.  In  a  few  years  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
in  Ireland  would  change  owners,  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of 
Ae  present  possessors  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  counliT 
muld  be  held  by  five  millions  of  its  own  people,  instead  of  by  6 


hundred   foreigners.     The  adrantages  are  obvious.     Its  wastea 
would  be  reclaimed,  its  frultfidnesB  increased  an  hundred  fold,  its 
population  would  be  all  busy  aTid  industrious,  we  would  hear  nothing 
of  discontent  or  disturbance,  and  plenty  would  overspread  the  land. 
I  have  now  stated  my  case  and  given  uiy  proofs.  To  mymind,  it 
is  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  oU  the  political  vicissitudes,  not  only 
of  this  country  hut  of  England,  ore  traceable  to  the  land 
poly,  and  tiie  absurdities  of  land  tenure.    It  is  not  merely  a 
question ;  but  with  you  English  it  is  not,  as  with  ub,  one  of  11 
and  death.    You  have  large  and  profitable  manufactories  to  provii 
bread  for  your  people  ;  and  your  land-holders,  though  too  oft( 
opposers  of  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  humanity,  are 
yet  Enghshmcn,  and  live  in  England,  and  are  consequently  less 
likely  to  abuBo  their  power,  and  more  under  the  influence  of  sym- 
pathy and  public  opinion.     Yet  you  are  deeply  interested :  thia 
worst  of  the  heir-looms  of  accursed  feudaliam  yet  remains  ;  it  must 
be  struck  down  by  the  same  hands  that  felled  the  giant  monopoly. 
No  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  our  involvod  aristocracy, 
than  to  give  them  facilities,  and  urge  on  them  the  necessity  for 
selling  off  largo  portions  of  their  estates  :  most  of  them  are  only 
nominal  owners,  and  are  in  reality  hut  a  sort  of  land-agents  to  a 
host  of  money  lenders,  lawyers,  and  relatives.     It 
reason,  and  in  connection  trith  measures  of  a  more  comprcbenrii 
character,  that  the  proposed  expedient  of  conopenMlion  to 
wonld  be  of  value ;  it  would  force  sales,  for  few  of  our  prourictt. 
would  he  able  to  pay  for  improvements  in  their  lands,  andthorcfc 
should  sell. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  all  that  slioulil  tic  done  for  Irelai 
there  are  many  other  questions  of  importance.  The  Church  nl 
should  be  out  down,  and  the  franchise  and  the  rirprcwmtnl 
equalised  with  England.  But,  compared  with  tha  land  m 
tion,  all  are  minor  matt«rB,  and,  if  that  were  Buttlt-d,  other  re(a 
would  soon  follow. 

If  such  measures  pass,  tlie  repeal  of  the  Union  may 
deferred  for  years  to  como  i  if  they  do  not,  it  thoiild  be  i^mv 
at  once.  If  England  ia  incapable  of  governing  Ireland  except 
force,  and  with  a  constant  reourronco  Ut  extraordinary  and  l«ii 
rary  enactments,  let  her  give  it  U]).  We  uro  *till  HatiitRed  to 
Dur  share  in  the  e.ipenscs  of  Government,  tawdry  and  eitravi 
thougli  it  be  in  appearance,  and  clunity  and  buni^lin^  in  r.v^ 
— «ur  share  in  the  eipcnjtcs  of  war,  wj  kin^^  M  \Vtt.\,  ^'■•n*. 


Ae  natioDS  eontinnw  to  be  inilulgtd.    We  nrf  stitiified  tvai 
led^e  your  superiority — to  h^ax  yuitr  liadfl;c  :  lill  wo  &dt  b,  i 
to  mao^e  our  own  oiiurs.     Sooner  or  Later  it  must  bo  d 
sooner  tho  better — tbe  aoonor  done,  die  soonor  will  &  n 
groTT  np  between  tbo  nations,  the  sooner  will  prosperity  ti 
neoB  visit  our  liuid,  nnd  be  reflected  back  on  IStiglftnd.    W*  o 
live  filouc,  we  cannot  lire  in  enmity.    En^oud  cannot  b»  fa 
prosperous  while  she  Una  Ireland  at  ber  side  in  want  and  « 
neas  ;  her  labourers  aitd  artizans  eannot  ba  fairly  remtti 
while  there  are  millions  here  to  whom  their  most  maag 
would  bo  feasting.     Oars  were  formed  by  nature  to  ba  £ 
Islanda  ;  not  one  oa  the  Mistress,  and  the  other  as  the  SlaT«;-f 
aa  boaom  and  indisaoluble  friends,  bound  by  the  closest  t 
interest  and  fraternity,     I  repeat  it, 
be  tho  struggle  for  improved  laws  from  the  English  Pm 
or  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.     An  overgrowa  o 
iaation  has  trammellod  the  exertions  of  Government,  and,  if  { 
were  no  other  reason  than  tho  utt«r  impossibility  of  its  g 
through  the  labours  it  has  undertaken  with  anything  like  A 
doutoxBctness  which  they  deserve,  some  of  them  should  b^d 
to  otiher  shoulders. 

Had  we  the  resolute,  indomitable  will  of  the  people  of  Englaa 
our  right  would  aooa  bo  acknowledged  ;  but  wo  are  cowards.  T~ 
all  our  share  in  tho  victories  of  Europe  and  India,  centuries  of  sub- 
jugation, and  a.  religion  unaided  by  intellect  have  done  their  woi^ 
upon  us  :  but  another  generation  ia  arising, — temperate,  thoughtful, 
learned  j  they  will  see  and  feel  their  power,  and  they  will  be  irr»> 
sifllible.  Fray  (iod,  that  before  that  time  comes  the  people  may 
not  be  goaded  on  to  attempt  that  by  physical  which  must  be  goi  * 
by  moral  power !  There  ia  yet  rife  among  them  a  fearful  w 
So  long  as  it  exists,  tbey  know  not  their  true  power  ;  hi 
they  fear  to  rest  upon  their  right,  so  long  are  they  cowards.  ' 
■would  say  to  them,  but  with  no  martial  moaiiiiig— 

"  Bide  your  dmo,  the  mora  it  breaking, 

Bright  willi  Freedom's  blessed  raj.— 
MiUioiu  from  their  Inooe  awftklng 

S(Mu  shall  atsnd  in  flrm  axnj. 

Biije  your  time,  one  fake  8t«p  taken 

Penis  all  you  yet  have  done  ; 
lTnrtisnisj''il     Trirti     unrJitUnn 

"''""'"  "dwiut,  and  nllis 


'TIb  Dot  li;  Oi  latit  eiule»icHur 

Men  or  alates  to  gceataesa  climb 
Wnuld  you  win  jouv  rigbCs  for  evsi 

Colin  an^l  tliaugktful,  biile  j'oi 

Men  of  England,  help  its  !  I  say  again  nnto  you,  it  is  your 
CfLUse  !  You  hiive  independent  minda,  and  honoet  tioarts  ;  you 
are  before  ua  in  tlie  marcli  of  feeadom — the  men  who  wrought  out 
your  freedom  riveted  our  ehuina.  Your  Cromwell,  the  scourge  of 
kings,  who  touglit  both  mootfchv  aud  aristocracy  th&t  the  people's 
Toice  is  not  to  be  resisted,  wrote  his  name  in  our  eountry'a  history 
in  one  deep,]dflrk,  blood-slrook.  ThepeopU,  whom  he  led  to  viotoiy' 
in  England,  lu  Ireland  he  crterminated  ;  and  Wi&iam,  who  freed 
you  from  the  hateful,  imbecile,  tyrannical  Stuarta,  placed  his 
iron  hoof  upon  our  necks,  and  crushed  ue  to  the  earth.  Your 
statesmen  followed  in  their  truii.  However  Ubei^  and  juat  ia 
En^and,  in  Ireland  th^  policy  was  changed,  and  grinding  op- 
preaeioa  and  rampant  injustice  wore  the  only  laws  we  knew,  until 
after  sii  centtuiea  of  warfare,  Ireland  was  conquered,  and  laid  her 
calmly  down  at  the  feet  of  her  spoiler.  Amock  imion  was  eifected, 
and  our  independence  passed  away.  Did  I  think  that  an  imagiu- 
ary  cyil,  far  would  I  be  from  lamenting  over  it ;  hnt  nearly  fifty 
years  of  experience  has  fausd  our  people  mrare  deeply  steeped  in 
poverty  than  ever :  the  manufactures  we  had,  have  all  but  disap- 
peared ;  rehgious  dissensions  are  slill  kejit  alive  nmopgst  us  ;  nad 
while  all  tho  rest  of  Europe  has  been  advancing,  we  have  been 
going  back  ;  and  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  us  that  the 
worst  legislation  by  Irishmen  was  better  than  the-  wisest  efforts  of 
the  English  parliament.  Bo  away  with  this  couvietlon  by  a  courso 
of  policy  different  from  any  you  have  yet  manifaated,  or  give  ua. 


THE  "RAGGED  SCHOOL." 


Rabunt  was  the  light  that  spread 
From  Hymettua'  honied  head  ; 
Stately  shone  its  scolptttr'd  beam 
In  Itissas'  limpid  slieam  : 
Dusky  groves  where  Fancy  wander'd, 
Pictur'd  balls  where  Reason  ponder'd 
Forms  arousd  of  graee  sspernal, 
Fanes  above  of  awe  etenuil ; 


THE   "SAGGED  SCnO0I« 

AU  that  Nature's  genial  wi! 

All  that  Man's  ideal  akill, 

Fashions  fair— at  Atliens  wrought  4 

Tu  smetiovate  the  thought  ; 

flpread  o'er  earth,  and  skf,  and  OOMB^ 

Lostrous  lessoDs  of  devotion  ; 

Seconded  with  stroke  of  Art, 

Each  high  iia[)nli(e  of  the  heart ; 

And  bade  th'  exalted  PasBionH  prove 

That  Grace  was  Truth,  and  mBdom,  Iiore.  ^ 

Ah  !  beneath  another  rule, 
Pnpils  of  the  "Ragged  School," 

Was  jJOdr  tul<?lage  conducted  j 
Clouds  your  narrow  skiea  were  shading, 
Beauty — Art,  to  wrong  perauading. 
Virtue  named  but  in  upbraiding. 

And  Love  left  you  uninstnicted. 

Whilst  a  lore — 'tis  hate  to  learn, 
Tutors  sedulously  stem 

Taaght  tlie  sordid  haunts  ye  lurk  in. 
HearthHtone  cvid  and  cupboard  bare 
Were  the  grim  preceptors  there, 
With  foul  earth  and  foetid  air, 

Conforming  minda  to  what  they  work  in 

Tho'  within  this  noisome  room, 
Where  the  glimmer  streaks  the  gloom 

Aspirants  ungainly  pant ; 
TTio'  disgrace  to  scent  and  eye, 
Offals  of  Humanity 

Reek  in  this  enclosure  scant ; 

Tho'  each  student  fierce  and  foul     ' 
Bend  a  brow  that  wears  a  scowl. 

Move  a  lip  of  Hardship's  bleaching. 
Though  dnll'd  Sense  and  dogged  Will, 
Tyroes  here,  but  augor  ill 

For  the  mild  Inatmctor's  teaching  ; 

Yet  on  God's  amending  plan, 
Here  shall  reprobated  man 

Bless  his  brother  man's  tuition ; 
This — Improvement's  softest  spell- 
That  his  teacher  means  Mm  well. 

Solacing  his  soul's  submission. 


THE  EAat  WHTD   at  HARWICH. 

Here,  scholastic  creeds  above, 
Ib  Religion  Uught  by  Love  ; 
Here,  in  lemplea  not  of  stone, 
Minigteis  for  love  alone, 
Sbame  silence  with  adoring  soun<i, 
And  make  affiction  hallow 'd  ground. 

From  her  dnngeon-gloom  severe, 
Conscience  is  uplifted  here, 
And  whilst  her  degenerate  ejes 
Dread  th'  accnsatory  skies, 
Charity  is  wing'd  to  ope 
Paths  sahlime  to  FaiUi  and  Hope. 

Tho'  not  Learning's  garb  ye  wear 
In  Profesaor'a  easy  chair, 
Thongh  ye  mend  the  human  breed, 
Withoat  miliee  for  your  meed, 
Heaven  thus  ratifies  your  rule. 
Teachers  of  ea«h  "  Ragged  School." 


THE  EAST  WIND  AT  HARWICH. 

Seek  blew  the  wind  over  the  waves,  wnsliing  them  upon  the» 
breakwater  at  Harwich.  Seldom  had  Eolus  so  weU  worked  at 
his  beDowB.  On  the  jetty  there  waa  no  anxious  crowd  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  steamers  from  Ipswich  or  from  London.  The 
Beacon-hill  was  deserted.  On  the  esplanade  no  gay  company 
paraded.  A  few  weather-benten  seamen  and  myself  formed  the 
'whole  humanity  of  the  acene, 

"  It  ia  very  cold,"  said  I,  ttddressing  a  PrevontiTO  Service  man, 
who,  in  company  with  an  ordinary  seaman  of  tho  port,  was  leaning 
agwnst  the  lesser  lighthouse — each  chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco, 
and  ever  and  anon  squirting  its  poisonous  juice  from  the  month,  ii) 
a  manner  at  once  peculiarly  dexterous  and  tioncftaJant> 

"  It  is  very  cold,"  said  I, 

"  Pretty  stiff  breeze,  air,"  replied  Uie  Preventive  Service 

"  What  quarter  does  it.  blow  from  ?  " 

"  Full  east,"  said  the  mariner. 

"Just  the  right  quarter  for  Harwich,"  inter^(jaed,lVib?tes%ti'OT«j 


J 


I   SJiin   WIND   AT  IUA1 


"  The  right  quarter  for  Hanricli ! ' 
as  narwich  is,  Just  out  of  the  mter,  with  len  awl  ri*er  at  txjch  emu 
of  each  street,  it  is  cold  enough  always,  without  the  east  wind  to 
make  it  colder,  And  this  esplaoaJc,  and  the  Bcftcon-bill  yonder, 
have  euough  wind  from  the  aea-breeze,  witbout  tbeae  cutting  hlaau, 
which  almoBt  take  one  off  his  legs,  but  which  you  n&j  blow  from  the 
right  quarter." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir;  you  have  kapt  a  olear  1^  as  far  as  yaa  haft 
sailed  ;  but  there  is  something  ^Ise  in  the  wind,  wUch  yon  hftre 
not  scored." 

"  WTiat  's  that  ? "  inquired  I. 

"  Why,  eir,  where  the  wind  goes  the  ship  goes." 

"  What  then?"  said  my  iguoi'auce. 

"  Why,  air,  when  the  wind  's  east,  it 's  oU  iqt  at  Harwich.  It 
drives  the  craft  into  port." 

The  light  on  the  cast  wind  being  in  th«  right  fjuarter  for  Hw- 
wich,  here  dawned  upon  my  previously  benighted  tindcrBtanding. 
I  nevertheless  continued  the  conversation. 

"The  craft  coming  into  port,"  said  I,  ''is  an  advantage  to 
Harwich,  and  the  east  wind  ia  therefore  a  blessing  which  drirea 
tiiem  in." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir— that's   it,    sir — Great  benefit  to  .trade  ! 
up  at  Harwich  when  there  'a  a  good  stiff  cast  w 

"  But  there  may  be  a  shipwreck,"  said  I,  with  the  Bolemaf 
ef  a  landanmn. 

"  May  be,  air  ;'  can't  he  hdped.     All  the  better  for  Htt 

"  But  you  are  not  wreckers  ?  " 

"  No,  bless  you ;  but  there  's  always  something  piibafr  ^ 
anchjobs." 

Oh !  thought  I,  what  a.   condition  is  this  life  of  o 
shipwrecks  are  at  a  premium  in  some  places  t     As  society  iii| 
dnuively  cooebrueCed,  the  distresses  and  losses  of  91 
if  not  A»  joys,  yet  certaiuly  the  gain  of  others,     1  knew  I1 
that  an  epidemic  was  often  a  carriage  to  a  doctor.     1  knew  J 
that  the  conflagration  of  a  street  was  a  good  fire  to  carp 
bricklayers,  and  so  forth.      1  knaw  before  that  a  tempest  of  U 
tion  was  a  south  breeze  to  a  barrister.     I  knew  before  that  a  q 
deroiia  war  was  a  iield  of  latarels  to  a.  geueral.     Bat  n 
tunate,  but  yet  needed  knowledge !  I  knuw  that  an  east  win 
m  the  right  quarter  for  Harwich,  as  it  delays  voyages,  c 

'  t,  ami  tlwr^ore  ioereMes  trade  ia  that  ChriHtiaa  t 


As  I  thought  thufl,  the  east  wind  hlew  more  cwttingly  than  eTcr. 
The  god  of  the  winds  wonnd  hia  trumpot  of  defiance,  blast  a,(ler 
blast.  I  buttoned  Up  my  blouzo,  strapped  mj  cap  more  tightly 
down,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  seaman,  left  the  esplanade  for 
the  town,  there  to  note  another  item  in  my  oataioguo  of  charges 
agiunst  the  preaenl  state  of  society. 

GooDWTTJ  Bahmbt. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 


Lord  Brougha-U  has  brought  out  again  before  us  many  evan- 
escent characters,  just  as  Bekker  and  Aagelo  Mai  recovered  the 
palimpsests,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  gali.  Let  us  hope  that  there 
may  be  this  differenoe> — that  they  never  may  be  copied. 

No  history  of  England  will  eibibit  to  posterity  so  clear  sod 
impartial  a  TJew  of  the  stateamon  who  conducted  her  affairs  for  a 
qaarter  of  a  century,  as  C'ollmgvsood's  and  yelson's  Correspond^ 
ence  and  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Orders  and  Despatches.  These 
Tolunea  display  more  eridences  of  inoapaoit^ ,  in  an  uninterrupted 
■ucBcasion  of  Ministers,  than  are  afibrded  by  the  aggregate  of 
tliose  who  contributed  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  empires.  What  a  glory  is  it  to  our  nation  to  have 
st<»od  against  such  precipitancy,  and  to  have  united,  as  never  were 
united  before,  such  firmness  and  such  enterprise  ! 

Perhaps  here  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  the  learned  Lord  ;  for* 
although  my  contempt  of  our  statesmen,  on  both  sides,  is  quito 
et]ual  to  hifl  own.  I  oannot  hut  exult  at  all  the  triumphs  of  our 
countrymen.  I  will  now  turn  over  those  pages  of  hia  hook  which 
contain  hia  notice  of  Edmund  Burke  : — ■ 

"  How  much  soever  men  may  differ  as  to  the  soundness  of  Wr. 
Burke's  doctrines,  or  the  purity  of  bis  pubhc  conduct,  thers  can  be  no 
hemtation  is  according  to  him  a  station  among  the  most  extraoidinaiy 
persona  that  have  ever  appeared  :  nor  is  there  now  any  diversity  of 
opinion  a;^  to  the  pkc«  whidi  it  is  fit  to  assign  him." 

i  A  painful  to  find  those  words  which  we  recollect  in  our 
j«vanrite  anthora,  our  guides  in  youth  and  oui  Mim.-^wn.fiB.'a  \5i  -nsKnT 
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hood,  tbuB  shorn  of  their  cliaracter  and  twisted  into  new  sigidfit 
tions.  To  accord,  for  grant  or  concede,  is  amongst  the  wont 
frippery  our  raen-millincrs  of  the  press  have  recently  smuggled 
over  from  France. 

"  He  could  either  hring  hia  masses  of  information  to  bear  directly 
npon  the  BubJBCtB  to  which  they  severally  belonged — or  he  could  avad 
himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  hia  focultiea  and  enlarge  hii 
■views — or  he  conld  turn  any  portion  ut  themio  account  for  thapwrpoM 
of  illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction.*' 

By  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  to  account  for,"  ho  creates  an 
ambiguity.  We  might  doubt  whether  account  is  a  verb  or  a  snb- 
Btantive.  The  uncertainty  would  have  been  avoided  by  the 
omission  of  these  words  so  unnecessary,  and  by  writing  "  HB: 
could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  the  purpose,"  kc.  This  may 
aeem  a  trivial  objection  ;  but  no  incorrectness  of  stylo  diould  pasa 
without  remark. 

"  Al!  his  works,  indeed,  even  hia  controversial,  are  so  informed  witiv 
general  reflection,  so  variegated  with  speculaUve  discnssion,  that  Uiey 
Vearthe  air  of  the  Lyceum  as  weJl  as  Uie  Academy." 

To  wear  an  air,  souuda  strangely  :  and  he  should  have  taken 
care  to  insert  of  before  the  Academy  ;  else  we  might  understand 
that  he  wore  the  air  of  the  Lyceum  as  the  Academy 

"  But  itv  all  olher  styles,  passages  without  end  occur  of  the  hif^iea 
order — epigram.— pathos — metaphor  in  profusion,  chequered  Tfitl 
more  didactic  and  sober  diction." 

Here  epigram  is  introduced  as  the  first  of  passages  without  em 
of  the  highest  order:  "epigram,  pathos,"  &c.  Certainly  there  an 
in  Burke  passages  without  end.  But  epigram  is  somewhat  low  il 
order,  and  Burke  happily  did  not  excel  in  it.  Of  "patho8"lM 
had  none.  His  fiorid  and  childish  description  of  Marie  Antoinetb 
is  perhaps  the  most  generally  admired,  but  certainly  the  ver] 
worst,  in  nil  his  multifarious  writings.  The  remarks  upon  it  1b] 
Paine  are  beyond  what  you  would  imagine  to  he  within  his  scoj 
Scarcely  will  you  find  in  the  English  language  more  beantjfiil 
more  just  eiprcssions.  In  many  occasions  he  reasons  with  clot 
logic  than  his  oratorical  opponent,  hut  here  he  far  eicels  him  a 
his  own  regions  of  imagination.  It  seems  to  me  so  beautiful,  thfi 
I  wUl  quote  the  passage : — "  Not  ono  glance  of  compassion,  no 
one  commiserating  reflection,  that  I  can  find  throughout  hB  booi 
he  bestowed  on  thoso  who  lingered  out  the  most  wretched  ( 
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lives,  a  life  without  liopo,  in  the  most  laisembJe  of  prisonB,  It  IB 
painful  to  behold  a  mnn  employing  hia  talents  to  corrupt  himself. 
Nature  has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  tlmn  he  is  to  her,  Uc  is 
not  affected  by  the  reality  of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by 
;the  showy  resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pitieB^ 
the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird.  Accustoiued  to  kisB' 
the  aristocratical  haud  that  hatb  purloined  him  from  himself,  he 
degenerates  into  a  composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  <s! 
nature  forsakes  him.  Ilia  hero  or  his  horoine  must  be  a  tragedy- 
victim  expiring  in  show,  and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery, 
eliding  into  death  in  the  silence  of  a  dungeon." 

Since  the  writing  of  theee  words,  I  come  unexpectedly  to  the 
quotation  from  Burke,  to  which  they  refer  ; — "  And  Burely 
never  lighted  on  this  orh,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a 
more  delightful  riaion.  1  saw  her  juat  above  the  horiion,  deco- 
rating and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  ahe  j  ust  began  to  more  in, 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splcndoui',  and 
joy."  The  sentence  ia  truly  harmonious,  and  the  images  seem  to 
bo  anatcbod  hastily  from  the  fragments  of  an  enchanted  palace. 
But  let  ua  come  up  close.  This  orh  meana  the  real  globe  we  live 
on.  The  horizon  is  not  the  horizon  of  this  orb  ;  and  the  elevated 
sphere  baa  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  the  Queen  of  Franco  touched 
theorftat  all,  she  could  not  be  just  otow  the  ioriaon;  and  in  neither 
case  would  she  begin  to  move  in  the  elevated  "sphere, "  "  To 
move  in  a  spbeue  ' '  ia  the  peculiar  privilege  of  gold  and  silver  fish ; 
and  is,  translativcly,  the  most  absurd  of  all  those  absurd  eiprea- 
sions  to  which  illiterate  and  unreflecting  faahioa  has  given  currency. 

The  language  of  Burke,  sometimes  simple  and  often  vigorous, 
ia  generally  too  ready  to  run  into  sterile  luxuriance.  We  find 
bim  out  of  breath  by  labouring  to  put  on  his  foot  the  tarnished 
Bhoe  of  a  prostitute,  the  upper  part  covered  with  apangloa  and 
the  lower  with  filth.  He  was  not,  as  Lord  Brougham  repre- 
aents  hira,  versed  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science, 
but  he  made  the  most  of  the  little  be  had  acquired,  and  waa  wiser 
than  the  majority  of  the  authors  he  had  read. 


"  He  unfolds  his  facta  in  a  narrative  bo  eMy,  and  yet  so  correct,  that 
!  plninlv  perceive  he  wanted     ■■''■■-■"  -■--  -- 

e  rivalled  Livy  or  Home." 


u  plainly  perceive  he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  (ff  other  pursuits  to 
■  alledLii 


The  stateliest  and  most  majestic  of  historians,    worthy 
describe  the  rise  and  elevation  of  Rome,  juat  as  Gibboo.  Its,  icR" 
aad  fall,  is  here  dragged  from  the  CapiHAto  ysi.ti.feft'^e&iffi.'MW 


of  Bums.     Many  as  are  our  liistorian't 
fearer  elqJ  less  offoaHtTe  than  Burke's.     Bo  S 
unequal :  and  strong  oa  is  Llio  pulitical  bias,  I 
of  tuB  iDqulries  irith  a  tcmjierate  and  calm  dec 
are  principaUy  in  idiom,  and  never  ariac,  aa  1 
petulance  of  display,  and  a  debility  of  aelf-command. 

"  One  clever  man's  opinion  is  just  aa  gtuxl  as  another'a, 
eqaallj  uninSaenced  by  passions  and  feeUngs  of  every  kia 

The  autbor  hero  auppoeea  wbat  never  existed  ;  &Mlk  «a 
can  be  influeneed  by  every  kin<i  uf  feeling. 
uuoscoptionable,  one  clever  man  may  be  leas  clever  tfaaa  I 
Even  if  two  men  could  be  equal  in  clevornees  (and  bq  1 
vrere),  yet  one  of  tbem  may  have  examined  a  thing  nv 
tJvely  llian  the  other,  and  must  consequently  be  aUe  1 
juBter  opinion  on  it, 

"  Hm  fate  of  society  for  many  yean  hang  upon   HasQi 


Hffw  so  ?  wbat  society  ?  Human  society  at  largg  is 
tmdeTBtood  by  the  word  society.  But  the  fate  not  even  o 
society  hung  upon  this  question ;  no,  nor  even  the  i 
Brookes's.  Cards  would  have  been  shufBed,  jokes  woo] 
caused  laughter,  dinners  would  have  been  given,  wine  wi 
reta,iiied  its  flavour,  whether  tho  Governor  of  India  1 
found  innocent  or  guilty. 

"  Without  being  followers  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  j 
iudiscriminate  admirers  of  his  couree  as  a  statesman, — tn 
which  he  the  least  shone,  eepecially  during  the  few  latter  a 
years  of  his  Oluatrioua,  checkered,  and  care-worn  life, — we  ma; 
affinn  that,  witb.  the  exception  of  his  writings  upon  the  Fvench  Ke 
tion — an  exception  itself  to  be  qualified  and  restricted— it 
difficult  to  find  any  statesman  of  any  age  whose  opinions  i 
habitnally  marked  by  moderation." 

Yet  all  his  productions,  excepting  one,  which  is  little  boti 

a,  DoUege  exercise,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  appe 

statesmanship,     Men  of  moderate  intellects,  andunbleetby' J 

have  often  governed  wisely.     Tile  greatest  things  ore  t' 

distinctly  seen,  fuid  require  less  delicacy  in  the  handling. 

men  who  ruled  their  people,  in  circumstnncca  of  great  diS 

Were  unable  to  manage  their  families.      Augustus,  not  inferi 

t       Cromwell  himself  in  BhrewdnesB  and  sagacity,  was  overmatchi 

^^  dauestic  life  by  tho  crafty  Liria  ;  and  the  hand  which  r^ul 

^BHtd  controlled  the  world  wna  ineffectual  in  the  ^iKoc^  q1~' 

E-s i 


Speaking  of  tie  effects  prodnced  bj  Ms  strong  opimona  reapecti. 
Frendi  affairs,  Bii  James  Mackintggh,  as  justly  as  prafoniidly  observed 
to  Mr.  Horner — '  So  gi-eat  is  the  effijct  of  a  single  incimsiatency  with 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  wise  political  nfe,  that  the  greatest. 
'phUoKplieT  in  practice  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  passes  with  the  J 
auperfio^  vulgar  for  a  hot-brained  enthusiast.'  " 

This  opinion  of  Burke,  delivered  by  Mackintosh,  is  called  "  just  I 
and  profound."  In  fact,  no  hasty  ezpression  of  Burke  himself  is  1 
half  so  cxtrovagant  ae  this.  "  Wiom  (Ac  lOoHd  ever  saw,"  is  tha  | 
hcedleaa  floui'ieh  of  young  writers  at  the  hotfom  of  hot  sentcncea,  I 
ill  becoming  the  steadier  writmg  of  chancellors  or  judges. 

"  For  nearly  the  whole  period  during  which  he  survived  the  c 

mencement  of  the  Hevolntion, — for  five  of  those  seven  years, — all  hia 
predictions,  save  one  momentary  egression,  had  been  more  than  fiil- 
fiUed ;  anarchy  and  hloodahed  had  borne  sway  in  France ;  conqu 
and  convulsion  had  desolated  Europe  ;  and  even  when  he  dosed 
eyes  upon  earthly  prospects,  he  left  this  portentous  meteor,  '  with  fear  I 
of  change  perplexing  monarchs.'     The  providence  of  mortals  i 
often  able  to  penetrate  so  far  as  this  into  futurity." 

Nevertheless,  how  many  hundreds  of  publications,  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  do  we  remember,  all  of  them  fore- 
telling the  devastations  of  the  French  Revolution  1  the  greater 
part  by  ignorant  priests,  or  Btill  more  ignorant  courtiers.  These 
made  juat  as  good  prophets  as  Mr,  Bnrkq.  But  it  is  not  only 
swine  and  geese  that  feel  by  instinct  the  storm  approaching.  Not 
only  did  sermons  and  silly  men  proclaim  it  loudly  ;  it  was  announced 
to  Parliament  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Uomington. 

"  We  have  been  contemplating  a  great  marvel  certainly,  not  gazing 
on  a  snperoatural  sight ;  and  we  retire  from  it  with  the  belief,  Uiat  S 
acuteness,  learning,  imagination,  so  wflrtteoMirtrf,  were  never  before  com- 
bined, yet  have  there  been  occasionally  witnessed   in  eminent  men  J 
greater  powers  of  close  reasoning  and  fervid  declamation,  oftentimes  a  J 
more  correct  taste,  and  on  the  question  to  which  his  mind  was  last  and  1 
most  earnestly  appiied,  a  safer  judgment."  1 

Certainly  they  are  unmeasured  by  Lord  Brougham,  Would  any 
man,  in  <juiet  possession  of  his  senses,  venture  to  say  that  Bacon 
and  Milton,  for  instance,  did  not  combine  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  all  these  qualities  ?  Burke  was  indeed  a  great  and  wonderful 
man,  if  you  compare  him  with  the  people  who  sat  about  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  bat  you  render  him  diminutive,  and  lose  him 
almost  out  of  eight,  if  you  force  him  back  into  past  ages, 
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1  LOVE  that  box  of  MignoQette, 

Though  worthless  in  your  eyes : 
Above  T»ur  choicest  hothouse  flowers 

My  Mignonette  I  prize. 
Thank  Heaven,  not  yet  I  Ve  learn'd  on  thai 

A  money  worth  to  set — 
'Tis  priceless  aa  the  thoughts  it  briogs — 

My  bos  of  Mignonette. 

I  know  my  own  sweet  Mignonette 

le  neither  Etrange  not  rure  ; 
Your  garden  Haunters  bum  with  hues 

That  it  may  never  wear ; 
Yet  on  your  garden's  rarest  blooma 

No  eyes  may  ever  set 
With  more  delight  than  mine  on  yonra. 

My  bos  of  Mignonette. 

Whv  do  I  prize  my  Mignonette, 

That  lights  my  window  there  1 
It  adds  a  pleasure  to  delight. 

It  steals  a  weight  from  care  ; 
What  happy  daylight  dreams  it  brings  I 

Con  1  not  half  forget,  ,' 

My  long — long  hours  of  wea:y  work, 

With  you  my  Mignonette  ? 

It  tells  of  May,  my  Mignonette, 

And  as  I  Bee  it  blnom, 
I  think  the  green,  bright  pleasant  spring 

Comes  freshly  through  my  room  ; 
Our  narrow  court  is  dark  and  close. 

Yet  when  my  eyes  you  met, 
Wide  fields  lay  stretching  from  my  sight, 

My  box  of  Mignonette. 

What  talks  it  of,  my  Mignonette  ? 

To  me  it  babbles  still 
Of  woodland  banks  of  primroses. 

Of  heath  and  breezy  hill ; 
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Through  countiy  lane»,  and  daisied  fields — 

Through  paths  with  morning  wet, 
.^Ij.iin  I  trip  as  when  a.  girl, 

Through  you  my  Mignonette. 

For  this  I  love  my  Mignonette, 

My  window  garden  small, 
That  country  thoughts  and  scents  and  Eonnds 

Around  me  loves  to  call ; 
For  this,  though  low  in  rich  men's  thoughts 

Your  worth  and  love  he  set, 
I  bless  yoa,  pleisuie  of  the  poor, 

My  own  sweet  Mignonette, 
Grecmrkh.  W,  C.  Bennett. 


HOW  THE  GREENWOODS  GOT  OVER  THBIB 
TROUBLE. 

"Patience  !"  repeated  the  man,  in  the  loud  and  qnentlous 
tones  of  anger.  "  Wtat  do  wo  gain  by  it  'i — what  wiil  it  do  for 
us? — Patience,  Indeed!  The  word  ia  a  rery  good  one  for  folks 
who  know  nothing  of  hunger  and  cold — a  fine,  religions,  peaceahle 
word ;  hut  will  it  bring  back  what  the  pariah  officers  have  just 
robbed  us  of,  and  will  it  give  me  wort — or  find  food  for  ourselves 
and  children  !  Patience  !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  it.  The 
shelter  of  this  poor  |daee  was  all  that  saved  us  from  being  paupers ; 
and  after  paying  rates  and  taxes  these  fifteen  years,  without  once 
asking  any  of  it  bock  in  parish  bread,  or  parish  allowance — be- 
cause this  severe  weather  has  set  in,  and  I  Lave  no  means  of 
getting  a  day's  Work,  or  of  earning  a  day's  wages,  to  como  and 
take  away  the  two  or  thrao  comforts  we  had  about  us,  and  for  the 
sake  of 'hvo  shillings,  sell  the  things  that  cost  us  as  many  pounds, 
and  that — -what  with  hard  times,  and  low  wages,  and  our  increasing 
family,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  together  again^l  say  it  is  a 
cruel  shame,  a  downright  robbery ;  and  you  talk  to  me  of  patience  ! 
No,  no — the  poor-house  will  be  our  next  place.  Nell,  they  will 
make  paupers  of  us,  however  hard  we  strive  against  it  ;  and  who 
conld  have  patience  with  such  a  chance  before  tbem  ?"  And  the 
poor  man,  with  his  arms  knotted  on  his  breast,  and  his  ^es  bent 
on  the  floor,  paced  to  and  fro  the  wretched  woia,  ^v«sa."Wviu3a,\a. 
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tbe  course  oS  the  moiiiinff,  nearly  ovcrytliing  it  contained  m 
been  stripped  for  arreara  of  pirar's-ratcs — tlimigh,  as  MLIcs  Greea- 
wood  had  said,  porerty  alone  prevented  liis  pajing  them  ;  but  ttie 
aulhoriticB  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  (o  make  disductions — 
and  preferred,  in  tjieir  inftexiblo  wisdom,  to  foroe  &  whole  f&milj 
into  the  house,  rather  than  Bulfer  a  man  too  poor  to  pay  rates,  the 
luiury  of  A  roof  independent  of  it.  "  Wt'U,  neighbour  Howe, 
what's  the  iiewa  this  morning?"  he  inijuired,  pnuaing  as  ths 
latch  of  the  door  was  raised,  and  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  fann 
serrant  entered  ;  "  anything  stirring  besides  ray  loss  t" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  eyeing  the  desolate  room  as  he  spoke, 
with  a  kJeen  look  of  mingled  commtseratiou  and  aternness  ;  "  good 
news  for  a  few,  but  not  o'  much  use  to  tbe  most  of  us.  The 
Barking  fishing  emacks  ean't  get  higher  than  Tilbury  or  Greys,  on. 
account  of  the  iee  in  the  river  ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  farmers 
have  got  the  job  of  s^uling  the  fish  i^  in  theii  waggons — so 
some  of  us  may  perhaps  get  a  turn." 

"  Please  God  !"  said  Miles  Greenwood's  wife,  who  sat  rocking 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  beside  a  fuming  half-ahve  fire,  of  dead 
leaves  and  frozen  branches,  that  exhaled  more  moisture  than  heat ; 
"  some  of  us  begin  to  want  work  cruelly." 

"Ay,  and  we  may  want,  missus,  oU  the  time  this  weatber 
Iwts,"  replied  the  man.  "  I  met  six  or  serea  of  aor  women  oa 
the  road  tie  Blmsly  this  morning,"  he  continued,  "In  all  the  nunri 
ptMr  bodies  I  going  to  appeal  against  the  rates." 

"  What,  the  widows  ?  "  inipiired  Miles. 

"Yes,"  continued  Joe  Howe;  "and  if  they  distrain  frran 
them,  I  shall  call  it  a  harder  business  than  ycur's.  I  swear  ti»vj 
have  suffered  poorer  diet,  and  less  of  it,  than  the  pe«ple  in  t*» 
'  house,'  for  tlie  sake  of  having  their  children  left  with  thera,  aaA 
keeping  a  roof  over  their  henda  ;  and  inetead  of  receirmi;  tbe 
thanks  of  the  whole  parish  for  doing  it,  they  a^e  compelled  to 
become  paupers  themselres,  by  being  obliged,  out  of  their  ■poat 
loeaas,  to  help  support  those  that  are." 

"A  crying  shame  !"  exclaimed  Miles  Greenwood,  while  tears 
of  sympathy  trickled  down  Nell's  cheeks.  "  A  crying  shuue  U: 
but  mine  is  a  hard  case,  too,  neighbour— a  very  hard  case.      T"  "  * 

the  first  year  I  hare  ever  &iled  in  paying  the  poor's-rate,  f 
t\e  never  had  a  farthing  fi-om  the  parish,  though  I  havo^ 
always  had  work,  any  more  than  my  neighbours,  and  hayai 
children  to  maintain.     They  have  taken  the  poor  tilings' ' 
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«oupl€  of  cboira,  and  the  table  we  ate  off — poor  looking  tiling* 
enough,  I  dure  say  to  thera,  who  toot  thom,  hut  worth  tea  times 
as  much  to  us  aa  they  soizod  thcin  for  ;  and  they  knew  there  is 
no  work  for  a  maa  to  get — that  the  fields  are  aa  hard  03  thcu: 
own  hearts.     I  aay  it  ib  a  erne)  case,  ueighhour  ;  a  cruel  caao." 

"  Ah  !  what  do  they  care.  Master!"  rejoined  Joo  Howo  ;  "  tha 
iporo  they  grind  us  down,  the  better  for  themgelTes.  ^Vho  pays  for 
commise loners,  and  overseers,  au<l  guardians,  and  masters,  and 
matrons,  I  should  hke  to  know,  but  the  poor?  Why,  if  we  were 
better  off,  all  these  people  would  bo  out  of  place," 

"  I  should  just  like  to  see  bow  much  theii'  saLu'ies  come  to," 
said  Sdes,  "and.  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  cost  of  tha 
paupers,  when  the  nnmhers  of  the  two  classes  are  taken  into 
account." 

"  Don't  I  wish  I  was  a  meTuber  of  Parliament  for  a  little  time ! " 
continued  his  neighbour  ;  "  wouldn't  I  move  for  a  return  of  thesa 

"Ah!  you'd  make  a  elererer  one  than  some  of  them  that's 
there,"  said  Greenwood  ;  "  jou  could  tell  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  point  out  where  we  suffer,  and  what  we  want,  which  is  more 
than  they  can  do." 

"  But  who,  Master  Howo,  has  got  to  send  up  the  fish  !"  inter- 
inipted  Nell,  who  dreaded  the  souring  effect  ef  tliis  crude  pohticaE 
debate  on  her  husband's  temper.  "  Does  Mr.  Bennett's  waggon 
go  np  r' 

"  No,  no,  Miatrosa,"  responded  Howe,  in  a  surly  tone,  "  Master 
Bennett  takes  too  muek  care  of  his  dumb  creatures  for  that — no 
fear  of  thch  being  turned  out  to  earn  their  eats  upon  a  road  aa 
hard  as  iron  and  as  slippery  as  glass  —  his  hwsea  are  well  fed, 
and  well  covered,  which  is  more  than  his  labourers  arc," 

"Mr.  Sonnctt  has  always  been  a  good  master  to  us,"  said 
Nell,  coyly  raising  the  fire,  which  she  had  at  last  coaxed  into 
drying  itself,  and  making  a  show  of  burning.  "  But,  of  course,  he 
expects  to  get  labour  as  cheap  as  his  neighbours,  and  we  cnn't 
eipect  him  any  more  than  the  rest  io  keep  servants  wlion  he  bji 
nothing  for  tliem  to  do." 

"  Ah !  that  wasn't  the  plan  when  I  first  rememher  farm  ser* 
vice,"  rejoined  Howe  ;  "  then  a  man  was  hired  by  the  year,  and 
kept  in  bis  master's  house,  if  ho  was  single,  and  if  not,  ho  had  a 
cottage  on  the  farm,  and  the  privilege  offcecptng  fowls,  pigs.  aHd 
Bomotimea  even  a  cow— so  that  you  could  hatdV;}  ^q'wAjq  aXa^mwi^' 
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teniae  where  jou  didn't  see  a  side  of  bacon  tanging  in  tliO  chim- 
ney— and  home-baked  broad,  and  horae-brewed  beer  on  the  table 
— instead  of  starving,  aa  we  do  now.  oil  poor  Paddy's  iiieal  of 
potatoes,  that  in  tliem  time!)  we  thought  only  food  for  pigs,  and 
mocked  the  Irish  for  hving  on  them,  little  thinking  how  BOOH  we 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  faro." 

"  And  not  oven  enough  of  that,"  groaned  Miles,  resuming  lilg 
heat  to  and  fro  the  room. 

"  But  I  hove  heard  some  of  the  old  people  say,"  rejoined  Nell, 
"  that  one  reason  of  the  alteration  was  the  dishonesty  of  the  farm 
servants,  who,  not  contented  with  the  comforts  of  their  situations, 
robbed  their  master's  hnms  and  stables  to  feed  the  fowls  and  pigs 
they  were  allowed  to  keep. " 

"  Eobhed !  "  repented  Mr,  Howe,  with  considerable  indignation, 
"  as  if  they  could  have  been  hurt  by  a  man's  taking  a  few  beans, 
or  a  handful  of  com  from  the  bin.  They  were  always  a  hard  lot, 
Mrs.  Groenwood,  nnd  I  Ve  known  one  of  them  before  now  trans- 
port the  best  servant  he  had,  for  biding  a  little  ostra  corn  to 
fatten  his  master's  horses  with." 

"  Nell  always  seems  to  take  part  against  her  own  side,"  inter- 
rupted Greenwood  ;  "  I  'm  sure  there  's  no  occasion  to  uphold  tha 
rich  :  all  the  strength  is  in  their  hands." 

"But  wo  shonld  be  just  to  every  one,"  replied  Nell;  "ua3 
against  our  master  I  am  sure  we  have  no  riglit  to  complain  ; 
recollect  how  kind  he  was  when  you  and  the  children  were  bad 
with  fever.  I  shall  never  forget  it,  I  am  sure  we  had  reason  to 
thank  God  then  that  he  was  rich,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
nourishing  things  he  sent,  and  the  money  he  gave  us,  it  would 
have  gone  very  hard  wilt  us  ail.  But  you  havn't  told  ua  yet. 
Master  Howe,"  she  continued,  wishing  to  turn  the  discourse,  "  you 
iavn't  told  tis  yet,  whose  waggons  are  going  up  with  the  fish." 

*'  I  believe  Mr,  Belson's  and  old  Grimes's,"  returned  her  neigh- 
lioiir.  "  But  I  must  set  about  making  sure  of  a  job.  If  they 
shouldn't  want  mo,  Uiips,  they  'd  better  keep  a  sharp  look  out. 
"ney  woa't  starD  till  pretty  lale,  as  it 's  nO  gOod  tlieir  ^etticg  to 
town  before  Billingsgate  is  open  in  the  morning  ;  and  if  tliey  find 
their  cargo  all  right,  I  '11  never  snare  a  rabbit,  or  crow  down  Ol 
pheasant  again.  A  fish  supper  ia  Ijetter  than  none ;  ao  if  you  go, 
np  with 'em  don't  look  behind  yoa  when  passing  Deadman 'a  Lane  ; 
I,  I«Coliect  the  bint,  so  now  good  day."   And  with  a  familiar  nod,  and 

wink  of  wicked  significance,  J^aater  Howe  lo(iV.\v>!.ic'5>^r*-are. 


Scarcely  had  the  Bound  of  hia  retreating  footatepa  cnisli 
through  the  frozea  snow  ceased,  before  others  were  he 
Approacbiug,  and  the  cottage  door  again  opened,  and  admitted  a 
object  of  absolute  terror  to  the  poor  inmates,  in  the  person  of  Hr. 
Grimes,  butcher,  farmer,  and  parish  overaeor.  Singularly  enoiigb 
he  neither  scowled  nor  blustered  ;  but  turning  his  cold  keen  eye 
round  the  room  with  a  quickness  that  seemed  to  scan  !ts  disfor- 
nished  state  at  a  glance,  he  eidaimed,  "  How  is  this?  how  ia  this, 
Milea? — I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  ray  colleague  proceeded  to  dis- 
train.— very  sorry — been  away  myself  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
Cattle  show — ChriBtmas  stock — did'nt  know  anything  about  it  till 
Mr.  Bennett  told  me  just  now.  They  say  you  can't  keep  your 
famDy  upon  your  earnings.' 

"  Earnings  ! "  repeated  Miles  ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  when  I 
had  any  ;  not  for  the  last  five  weeks,  as  Mr.  Bennett  could  tell  I 
you."  ■ 

"  Well,  why  not  come  into  the  house  ?  "  inqiured  the  OverseeiVn 
quite  persuasiTely.  I 

"What !  and  be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children?  Never," 
half  shrieked  the  man,  "  I  will  die  by  the  road-aide  first." 

"  Oh !  "  resumed  Mr.  Grimes,  his  ofBcial  east  of  countenance 
graduaUy  OTcrshading  the  grim  complaceiKy  he  hud  assumed,  "  Oh, 
well,  if  paupers  have  too  much  pride  to  take  assistance  when  it  is 
ofiered  &era,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  that's  all." 

"  I  have  never  been  a  pauper,"  cried  Greenwood  passionately, "  till 
amongst  ye  I  've  been  made  one  to-day.  We  have  borne  a  good 
many  hard  things  rather  than  trouble  the  parish  officers,  or  owe 
anything  to  the  poor-house  ;  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Grimes )  I  would  rather  go  to  the  grave  than  to  tho  work- 
house." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  vociferated  the  Overseer,  "1  have 
done  my  duty — much  more  than  my  duty^ — 'in  making  tho  offer, 
instead  of  waiting  for  your  application  ;  but  as  you  have  never 
troubled  the  parish,  and  have  hitherto  been  very  eiact  in  paying 
jour  rate,  I  did'nt  mind  straining  a  point,  and  to  oblige  Mr. 
Bennett." 

"  I  did'nt  think  Mr.  Bennett  could  have  known  of  our  trouble," 
interposed  Nell  timidly.  "  No  more  he  did'nt,  my  good  woman, 
till  just  now,  when  we  met  your  goods  a  going  to  be  carted;  ho 
has  been  from  home,  too  ;  'both  of  us  have  been  from  home  ;  and 
to  oblige  him,  I  promised  to  look  into  jo\ii  caae,  ^.tft.  ia  sSv.'Vl 
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could  for  yon  ;  "but  ire  'vo  made  a  riilc  ngninsit  giriug  out'doon 
idjef,  eo  jou  'd  better  tliink  ogiiin  of  iiiy  offer." 

'*  I  thought,"  said  Greenwood  hittcrfj.  "  it  eodd  not  be  to  ]«ni 
yre  owcA  erea  the  offer  of  the  ■workhouse.  1  haTC  not  forgot  ha* 
■TOO  refused  ub  credit  even  for  a  ponnd  of  meat,  when  my  cMl- 
Jfcen  and  I  Taj  at  death's  door,  and  the  doctor  gave  bo  hopes  of 
ottr  Eves  without  proper  nomishinciit ;  though  not  a  farthing  in 
my  name  stood  on  your  hooks,  jou  rcfuBod  it  t«  as.  I  remember 
it,  Mr.  Grimes,  and  ewer  shall." 

"  nnsh  !  dear  MilcB,"  interrupted  Lib  wife,  "  oB  that  is  part 
and  gone  ;  you  were  not  left  vithout  friends  anil  asBistancc,  and 
ttie  SBmc  ProTidonce  that  sttppUed  lis  then,  and  raieed  yon  sad 
our  children  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  will  protect  and  help  us 
now." 

"  I  am  Btu's  1  don't  know — canH  remember,'"  muttered  Mr. 
Grimes  in  some  confusion  j  "  some  mistake  in  the  shop,  I  suppose." 

'■  Nell,  Nell,  speak  out.  why  doirt  yon  ?"  exclaimed  her  husband 
vehemently,  "  Why  will  you  let  him  He  through  it  ?  Tdl  hkn 
when  it  Kos,  and  %cho  refused  it." 

"  I  am  snre  if  I  did  so,"  said  Mr.  Grimes,  in  arfter  acceirtB 
{ban  he  had  hitherto  employed,  "  it  must  have  been  ui  the  hurry 
of  business — or  I  flid'nt  undcretflnd  who  it  was  for  ;"  and  then,  at 
a  the  tmth  was  after  all  the  weightiest  reason,  and  as  good  on 
upology  to  others  as  to  himself,  he  rejoined,  "Bomdes,  my  good 
man,  I  have  a  largo  femily  of  my  own  ;  and  where  was  I  to  look 
for  the  money,  when  people  did'nt  think  from  one  hour  to  another 
that  you  coidd  liTe."  The  mnBcnlar  fi-ame  of  the  labourer  seemed 
trembling  and  throbhing  all  over,  with  compressed  excitement;  his 
hands  clenched  involuntarily,  his  throat  swelled,  and  the  vi ' 
hla  temples  stood  out  like  cords,  while  his  wife,  by  her 
vaMy  bcBoagbt  his  foi-boarance ;  then  suddenly  his  j 
exploded  in  a  burst  of  the  grimmest  laughter  Mr.  Grimes  had 
heard  — BO  profoundly  charged  with  hate  and  seom,  that 
ears  fairly  tingled  agam  ;  and  he  felt  this  peasant  man  fi-ora  lis 
moral  elevation  Bconning  him  with  eyes  of  contempt,  from  tha 
hald, place  on  his  crown — ^which  seemed  to  contract,  and  ruffle  the 
hair  over  it,  with  an  instinctive  sensation  of  the  other's  cold  keen 
glance — to  his  weil-ahod,  and  wormly-gaiiored  pedal  esti'emitiefl. 
And  never  had  tho  parochial  authority  felt  himself  so  little. 

"After  all,  sir,''  said  Greenwood,  wondering  at  his  own  cou- 
"  «  in  exposing  the  Overseer  to  himself ,  "  one  qm^'iA  Moi  *m  b* 
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surprised  bt  jour  inditfercnce  to  ike  Ajing,  when  you  are  dsjly 
helping  to  starve  your  distreasod  neigtbours  ■willi  high  prices  and 
Bhwt  weight.  You  are  a  hard  man,  Mr.  Grimes,  nnd  cannot 
expect  but  that  one  of  these  days,  your  had  deeds  will  find  j«u 
out.  Thiuk  of  all  the  beef  and  mutton  you  have  Iiept  in  yonr  ahtrp, 
till  obliged  to  bury  it,  or  fling  it  in  the  river,  rather  than  let  tie 
poor  benefit  hy  it,  or  sell  it  to  thera  a  eingle  balijienoy  under 
prioe.  Ko  one  g^ves  you  a  good  word^ — liow  con  they  ?  And  nt  this 
momeat  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  village  who  would  think  it 
wrong  to  revenge  themaelves  on  you  iu  any  way  that  offered." 

■'  What  do  you  say  ?— what  do  you  eay  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Grimes, 
who  &t  ttiat  moment  saw  lii^  bams  burning,  and  his  cattJe  hocked. 
— "  What  do  you  say,  my  good  friend  ?  "  And  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  Greenwood  in  the  greatest  alann. 

"  There  is  no  friendship  between  UE,  sir,"  said  Miles,  olmoai; 
sternly.  "  I  arn  the  pauper  kbourer,  and  you  the  rich  Overseer? 
but  I  am  also  an  honest  uian,  and  would  acoru  "to  wrong,  '  ' 
wrong  be  done,  even  to  such  as  you,  if  I  knew  it.  Ask 
questions ;  but  if  your  waggons  go  to  town  to-night,  let  them  etort 
with  Mrs.  Belson's,  and  send  three  or  four  men  with  them.  I  can 
tell  you  no  more ;  but  where  there  are  bo  many  hungry  men  about, 
and  food  to  he  had,  perhaps,  without  using  force,  it  is  as  well  to  be 
on  your  guard."  All  this  while  Nell  had  been  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  her  husband  :  first  it  wna  sheer  fright  that  impeUed  hei, 
vthea  she  heard  him  talk  up  so  boldly,  to  the  rich  hutoher ;  thflb 
it  was  admiration  for  Lis  courage ;  hut  this  touch  of  iutegrrg' 
brought  bcr  to  his  very  aide,  and  for  the  moment  the  peasant's 
wife  forgot  hunger  and  poverty,  in  the  thought  that  this  same 
honest,  out-epoken  man,  was  hers  and  nobody  else's — the  father 
of  her  children,  her  friend,  companion,  and  protector — and  her 
wan  cheek,  and  eanken  eyes,  caught  a  fleeting  brightness  and 
colour  from  the  coosciousness. 

Before  Mr.  Grimes  had  time  to  put  into  language  the  BuspieionB, 
fears,  and  determinations  Greenwood's  hint  had  filled  bim  with, 
Kell,  through  a  little  spot  in  the  frozen  window-pane,  which  one  Of 
the  children  had  scratoheU  nway  to  look  Out  at  the  movements  of 
some  starveling  sparrows,  who  were  supposed  to  he  so  tired  of  their 
lives  as  to  place  themselves  voluntarily  beneath  a  brick,  raised  '— 
the  purpose  of  being  let  fall  on  them  ;  the  proprietors  of  the  " 
(to  nusapplythe  phrase)  being  too  poor  to  lay  even  a 
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beueath  it,  bj  waj  of  perauaaion  to  the  raxh  act. — Nell,  I  «■▼, 
caught  a  eight  through  this  litttc  cteanuicc  in  the  window- 
paue — of  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Of  tho  identical  truck  on  which 
her  children's  bed  and  the  rest  of  her  bouachold  gear  hud  been 
taken  away,  and  upon  it  the  articles  lbeni«elves,  bed,  table,  ebuis: 
and  oldQre;,  Air.  Bennett's  shepherd,  marching  beside  it,  and  all 
coming  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  cottage, 

"  Here,  missus,  put  your  room  to  rights  as  soon  as  you  please. 
exclaimed  the  shepherd,  as  he  placed  his  crook  behind  the  door, 
diathe  might  better  assist  in  bringing  in  the  goods.  "  MoGtor 
will  be  here  presently  ;  it 's  all  right ;  the  rate 's  jioid  ;  and  if ' 
had  been  at  home,  bless  you,  it  would  never  have  happeosd." 

"Master  Greenwood,"  said  Grimes  hastily,  "  I'll  give 
job  if  you  hove  a  mind  to  go  up  with  the  fish  to-night." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Grey,  "  but  master's  got 
for  him." 

"Oh!  all  right,  Master  Grey;  all  right,"  said  Grimes,  with 
what  was  intended  for  a  smile  of  complacency  ;   and  the  Ovei'se 
with  anything  but  his  usual  terror-breathing  aspect,  deported. '^ 

"  Well,"  Mclaimed  the  Bhepherd,  '*  wonders  will  never 
My  master  in  a  downright  paasion  (the  first  time  1  ever  saw 
in  my  Hfe),  and  Master  Grimes  civil." 

"  But  lor,  Mrs.  Greenwood,"  interrupted  another  of  the  msit 
"  what  makes  you  cry  ?  VVhy,  I  thought  the  sight  of  these  here 
things  coming  back  again  would  have  mode  you  as  merry  as  a 
cricket," 

"Ah!  let  her  cry,"  suggested  the  old  shepherd  ;  "  such  tears 
do  no  harm,  do  they.  Missus  ?  Stay  a  while  till  Master  comeB. 
you  '11  have  something  to  laugh  at  then — but  there,  1  don't  think  1 
can  beep  it  so  long — ^I  should  burst  if  I  tried  ; — the  fact  is.  Miles," 
and  Grey  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  Master  has  not  yet  givea 
airay  the  looker's  place  at  Mashford,  and  you  're  to  have  it,  my 
boy— there's  news  for  you  !" 

One  can  read'dy  imagine  the  gratitude  of  the  Greenwoods 
when  Mr.  Bennett  made  his  appearance  amongst  them  ;  the  old 
shepherd's  report  proved  correct,  and  the  poor  man  who  had 
awakened  that  morning  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a  meal 
for  hia  family,  found  himself  installed  in  a  permanent  situation — 
with  a  cottage  rent-free,  and  other  privileges  independent  of  his 
weekly  stipend.     It  was  a  gracious  lesson  to  him,  this 
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out  of  evil ;  and  heaceforth  he  learned  to  feel  under  eveiT: 
trial,  that  let  the  daj  be  ever  bo  dark  and  cloudy,  the  sut 
in  heaven,  and  maj  at  any  moment  break  through, 

I  have  little  to  odd,  but  that  Mr,  Grimes  lost  by  his  t 
with  the  Barking  fishermen  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  precautions  {hft' 
had  sent  up  four  men  with  the  waggon — Joe  Howe  being  one  ofl 
them— by  way  of  gnard),  the  thieves  were  too  strong  to  be  baulked  B 
in  their  piscatory  peculation,  and,  in  consequence,  the  damage  W 
eustained  by  the  cargo  outbalanced  the  price  of  ita  carriage,  aiidl 
Mr.  Grimes  found  himself  burdened  with  the  forfeiture. 

C.  W. 


TOILET  TOMFOOLEEIES, 

WHY    BO    HAKKtSTEKS    WEAR    WIGS  ? 

Settiso  aside  soldiers,  flunkies,  and  pohcemeo,  there  are  three 
grand  classes  of  society  who  are,  ae  it  were,  labelled  and  ticketed 
off  from  the  rest  of  humanity  by  peculiar  and  whimsical  costumes. 
These  are  charity  boys,  beadles,  and  barristers.  Now,  why  Bill 
Stibbins  of  St.  Giles's  should  wear  a  muffin  cap  and  leathers, 
because  he  is  taught  hia  ABC  by  the  public  ;  orwhy  Mr.  Bumble 
of  the  same  or  any  other  parish  should  sport  s  gold-laced  coat  on 
his  back,  and  a  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  as  essential  elements  of 
the  being  whose  official  dignity  presides  at  the  vestry  door,  or 
oTcrawes  the  workhouse  porter,  we  profess*  to  be  ignite  as'unable 
to  resolve  as  we  are  satisfactorily  to  state  why  Mr,  Briefless  puts 
hia  head  into  a  bunch  of  borse-hair,  and  his  body  into  a  apeeies  of 
black  sack  without  a  bottom,  either  because  he  is  or  pretends  to  be 
'■  learned  in  the  law," 

The  way  in  which  a  man  is  made  a  barrister,  and  the  way  in 
wliich,  when  the  manufactured  article  is  completed,  it  is  made  up 
"ff  use,  are  both  equally  singuJai',  Everybody  knows  that,  to  be  & 
learned  counsel,"  it  is  only  requisite  that  you  eat  so  manypounds 
of  beef  in  a  room  with  a,  Gothic  roof.  Thus  it  is  that  the  raw 
material  of  stupid  humanity  is  metamorphosed  into  a  creature 
learned  by  courtesy — gentlemanly  by  act  of  parliament.  _  In. 
becoming  a  barrister,  therefore,  you  have  chiefly  to  mind  the  inside 
"  your  stomach  —  after  you  have  attained  &e  i\^\Vj  >  ^  ^a^l 
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after  tbe  oirtsUe  of  yma  bekd.     The  flcih  of  V  % 
Itwrned  ;  tlie  liAir  of  a  lioree  proveB  tbe  faot  to  K  ■ 
If  by  nature  a  IwrrialLcr  ie  Hotnetimcs  Hoiple,  bj  Mt  4 
he  ia  always  geiLllo.     fiuL  in  cue  there  ^ouid  bo  »ajx 
takes  a  leaf  out  of  tbe  book  of  Uiut  most  prudent  and  si 
artists,  who  wrote  under  liie  pictur  '    '       " 

clapping  IL  mop  of  wliitened  hair  orer  his  own  cnpillaiy  oi 
triumphantJy  attests  tbat  "  This  is  a  Grentlcman.'' 

Is  this,  then,  the  roaHon  why  barristers  wear  vigc  ?  or  shall  w« 
go  further  to  look  for  woree  oiiee?  Here,  in  this  civiliMitl  loud  sT 
OUTB,  we  have  a  complex  system  of  jurisprudence.  So  far  so  good. 
We  haye  a  profession  devoted  to  its  interpretation  and  odminiBtra- 
tion.  Good  again.  Bnt  why  the  members  of  that  professiim — 
Bepnrating  themaolves  from  those  of  others — why.  when  clergy- 
men, medical  men,  artiste,  autLora,  merchantB,  manufacturers — 
what  you  like— clothe  themselvea  according  to  the  coaventional 
iigagea  of  society  in  general,  barristers  should  set  up  a  fashion,  of 
their  own — a  fashion  neither  more  useful  nor  ornamental  than  the 
tetooing  of  New  Zealood,  or  the  ochre-Gmoariug  of  North  Ameiica 
— is  a  point  only  to  be  established  by  tbe  ingenuity  of  one  of  their 
awn  tribe,  hired  to  make  white  black,  and  the  worse  tlie  betto" 
canee,  at  bo  much  per  hour. 

Gentlemen,  it  your  learning  on  the  out  or  the  inside  of  yom- 
sknUE  i  Does  it  lie  in  tbe  region  whore  Samson's  atremgth  bad 
ita  abode  ?  .  Are  you  wiser  bccauae  hairier  ?  Of  coarse  yon 
TOgard  the  questions  as  very  impertinant.  Are  you  sure  you 
tnow  ^e  difference  between  pertinent  and  impertinent  ?  If  bo, 
prove  it,  by  aending  your  goyme  to  the  sign  of  the  Block  Doll,  and 
making  over  your  wigs  for  hens  to  lay  eggs  in, 

Agaim.  Now  do  tell  ue  how  it  is  that  the  bai-ber  and  the  tailor 
ieJp  yon  in  jom-  arguments.  Point  out  to  us  one  reason  why  a 
jury  cannot  be  as  etiectually  addressed  ;  a  rule  to  oompute  as 
doquently  moved  for  ;  a  respectable  witness  as  completely  bullied, 
vr  a  reprobate  of  a  pick])ocket  as  triumphantly  advocated,  witbowt 
a,  thing  like  a  white-washed  crow  s  nest  upon  your  head,  as  with 
that  ornament. 

We  have  beard  it  said—"  A  Barrister  wears  o  distincti«iB 
badge  "  (the  word  recallB  the  cabmen  to  our  minds)  "in  order 
to  procure  instant  admiaaion  to  the  courts  in  which  ho  practiaea." 
But  it  BD  happens  that  the  conrta  are  open  to  all  her  Majesty'* 
4|geels,  just  as  fi'cely  as  to  those  among  them  who  date  their 


letters  frosn  tlie  Temple.  It  will  be  rejoined,  '■  But  i 
able  that  tlie  barristere  elioulil  have  the  preference,  as  hi 
bnsJDOss  to  attend  to."  Now,  other  people  have  bnBineaaii 
&E  well  BE  bMTiaters ;  and  it  Btrikee  us  that  plaintiff  and  di 
dant  hftye  some  slight  claima  to  priority  over  Mr.  BriefiesB, 
has  lounged  aa  dumb  as  a  flat-fi^  for  ten  years  over  the 
lenohes.  Again.  Solicitors  have  Bomething  to  do  with  the 
sess  in  boDd.  Do  they  find  it  neoeseary  to  present  a  "  free 
order,"  in  the  shape  of  a  tie-wig  ?  Witnesses  too,  reportej*, 
olerlu,  and  bo  forth,  have  a  recognieed  right  to  eater,  and  a 
Btatro  in  the  cflurt  ;  but  do  Ibey  eshibit  thoir  status  and  their 
right  in  aboanding  horae-bair  ?  The  plea,  then,  that  the  wig  is  a 
useful  marli  of  distinction  must  be  given  up. 

Let  HB  take  other  ground.  We  have  heard  it  urged  that 
-irigE  vere  useful  in  a  sanitary  peint  of  riew ;  that  their  owners 
were  obliged  to  be  continually  rusiiing  through  cold  drauj^s,  fi'oiii 
one  Lot  eoort  to  amother ;  that  it  would  he  very  iuconretueat  ta 
carry  hats  about,  seeing  that  in  the  sqiiccxo  and  hustle  of  a  court, 
learned  gentlemen  ini^t  very  frequently,  by  iinlucky  accidents, 
confer  the  favours  on  those  useful  articles  which  hens  do  on  eggs — 
aamely,  sit  on  tLem  ;  and  that  wigs,  being  warm,  portable,  and 
aqueezeoHe,  preaerved,  without  risk  to  themBelves,  the  learned 
caputs  under  them,  at  a  tolerably  equal  and  health-bestowuig 
i    temperature. 

Now,  if  irigB  be  dassed  with  comforters,  boaom-fiiends,  and  bits 
of  flannel,  it  strikes  us,  that  in  order  to  avert  Badb  catastrojdiea 
as  colde  in  the  Lead,  and  so  forth,  they  ought  only  to  be  worn  in 
transitu  from  one  court  to  another.  If  they  keep  ^e  wearer  warm 
enough  in  the  chill  of  Westminster  Hall,  they  must  certainly  pro- 
'      ■dune  the  sign  and  symbol  of  labour — the  "sweat  of  the  brow,"  ia 
the  com-t  rf  Queen's  BemCh  ;    while,  if  they  merely  keep  up  ik 
pleasant  tempermture  within  the  folds  of  the  dark-green  curtain, 
they  must  certainly  leave  the  wearer  in  a  teeth-chattering  condi- 
■tion  when  he  eteps  without  it- 
Taking,  however,  a  non-professiona],  and  therefore  oomniun- 
sense  view  (rf  the  matter,  it  strikes  ue,  that  if  anything  was  ever 
I      pregnant  vrith  dificomforts  to  tlio  poor  persecuted  head,  it  is  the 

huge  bundle  of  coarse  hair  placed  over  its  natural  covering.      "" 
1      onr  eye,  as  many  head-aches  lodge  in  these  whity-brown  oui 
I    in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  oonaumed  in  an  evening,  by  a  formidable 
I    coHtinuitj  of  "goes  ;  " — and  further,  to  prove  tW  iwK  ^vaa  ■>!&» 
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TOILET  TOMFOOLBKiea, 

mouih  of  one  of  the  victims,  we  beg  to  direct  atteatioa  to  the  M- 
lowiug  preciouH  piece  of  worse  than  tomfuolcry,  wliich  actoallj 
occurred  in  one  of  our  principal  tribmiiilE  a  week  or  two  Ago — 
ju6t  as  if  intended  eipresBly  to  scire  our  present  purpOBC  ; — 

CouBT  OF  GxcHEgtJER,  Mav  22nd, 
Court  in  full-bottomed  wigs  ;  the  Que 
similar  description. 

After  their  Lordships  had  gone  through  the  bar  the  peremptory  paper 
was  called  on. 

Mr.  Martin  begged  to  be  allowed  to  mention  the  case  of  Stockdala 
«nd  Benn,  and  Beno  and  Stockdale,  the  learned  Counsel  having  on  his 
ordinary  wig  at  the  time. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron — "  Mr.  Martin,  I  question  whether  yon  are 
visible  to-day." 

Mi.  Martin  said  that  he  waa  about  to  slate  to  their  Lordahips  that 
lie  found  it  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  wear  the  heavy  full-bot- 
tomed wig. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron — "  I  fear,  Mr.  Martin,  that  you  must  appear 
in  costume." 

Mr,  Martin — "  I  really  cannot  wear  these  wigs,  ray  Lord.  1  am  aen- 
sible  of  the  ill  effects  of  it  for  a  week  after." 

Mr,  Baron  Alderaon — "  You  should  bear  the  inconvenience,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  dignity,  Mr.  Martin. — (A  lat^h.)  It  may 
appear  to  you  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
■observance. 

Mr.  Martin — "  It  really  does,  my  Lord." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson — "Bnt  you  cannot  appear  without  having  OB 
your  marriage  garment." — (A  laugh.)  ^^_ 

Mr.  Chambers  said  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  Judges  14-^^1 
Queen's  Bench  having  come  into  Court  in  the  ordinary  small  wig.   ^^H 

Mr.  Martin  here  bowed,  and  retired.  ^^| 

We  were  about  to  aek  whether  the  sittings  in  Banco  were  hdd 
in  Bedlam  or  not ;  but  we  beg  pardon— wc  shall  not  insult 
Bedlam  by  supposing  for  one  moment  that  such  a  scene  could 
liave  occurred  among  the  very  maddest  of  all  its  mad  inmates. 

We  fee!  for  Martin,  unhappy  Martin,  doomed  to  headaches  of 
a  week'a  duration — all  the  misery  of  dry  mornings  after  wet 
evenings,  and  without  the  fun.  Minus  the  ftdl-hottomod  wig,  he 
was  "  invisible,"  vinseen,  or  only  to  be  seen  when  like  an  owl  in 
an  ivy  bush.  The  wig  was  visible  but  not  the  counsel ;  the  wig, 
then,  is  the  essence  and  the  substance  of  the  counsel.  A  counsel 
13  a  wig,  a  learned  gentleman  is  a  thing  made  of  horse-Lair.  The 
ieavy  facetiousness  of  the  judge  is  heart-rending,     ^.m^,  too. 


MORE  UUHT  FOR   ALL. 


B,  legal  "  mamage  garment."     Law,  it  is  to  be  pre-l 
i3  the  bride.     Now,  consideriug  the  number  of  leanicd  gen- 
I  tlcEUcn  admitted  to  the  state  of  holy  matrimonj  with  that  parch- 
I  meat-skinned  vixen,  it  strikes  us  that  the  partieB  run  a  desperata- 
I  chance  of  the  penalties  for  bigamy.     But  who  shall  fathom  th& 
J  glorious  fictions — who   shall   reconcile   the    exquisite  anomalies 
even  of  metaphorical  phrases  connected  with  that  riddling,  hoaxing 
man-trap — Law  ?  1 

A  word  in  enmcst  to  conelnde  with.  The  progress  of  society  is- 1 
manifeatly  towards  conformity  of  costume  ;  the  advancing  democro-  i 
tic  spirit  is  to  he  seen  even  in  the  identical  out  of  a  lord's  coat  w' 
that  of  his  tailor.  The  time  is  going  by  for  ranks  and  professions 
to  be  indicated^by  attire.  The  doctor  no  longer  sneks  his  gold-headed 
cane ;  the  apprentice  no  longer  wears  his  akull-cap.  Let  bar- 
risters move  on  with  the  current.  "  Shooting."  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  rubbish  of  ancient  prejudice  and  mediseval  quackery,  let 
us  see  them  dressing  themselTes  as  common  sense  and  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  society  dictate,  and  wisely  resolving  that  tha 
appropriate  costume  for  any  gentleman  who  may  insist  on  sticking 
to  the  gown  and  wig,  is  to  be  found  in  a  shaved  head  and  & 
Btrait  waistcoat. 

AsBcs  B.  Eeace. 
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MORE  LIGHT  FOR  ALL. 

"  LiaiiT  !  Lord  !  more  Light !  "  cried  Goethe  as  he  lay 

Calmly  awaiting  the  approach  of  death, 

Himself  a  light,  yet  with  his  latest  breath 

Seeking  tor  light,  light  of  a  purer  ray : 

So  we  for  "  Light !  more  Light ! "  ahoold  ever  pray ; 

Not  merely  live  to  grope  about  like  moles, 

But  act  as  creatures  having  eyas  and  sonU, 

And  seek  a  brighter  intellectual  day. 

Oh  !  let  «r  then,  we  of  the  present  age, 

Strive  to  make  mind  triumphant  over  might, 

To  reahse  the  wishes  ot  the  Sage, 

And  out  of  mental  darkness  call  up  "  Light." 

Truth  must  shine  forth,  fell  wrong,  dark  en-or  By, 

If  "  Light !  more  Light !  "  be  still  our  constant  cry. 

R.  V.  Hatcat. 


THE    RUINED    CITY:  A  FRAGHEST. 


PART  I. 

I  WA9  nnfoithfol  to  the  truth  ;— anil  wlimt  hat 
went  ? — To  wander  tiirough  mouy  lands  and  d 
ages,  and  see  the  effects  of  cnoi 
feitbful  ones  among  mankind  to  d 
wholly  ignorajit,  and  the  unfaithfiiineae  of  those  par^AlIy  Ulumiiied. 
I  have  seen  how  one  fiilae  vord  has  acted  through  centuries,  atid 
brought  tbrth  its  A-mts  of  battles,  confusions,  and  death.  1  HaTe 
seen  how  the  chosen  gnaidians  of  the  lamp  of  truth  have  cast  a 
shade  over  ita  raja,  and  left  the  nations  for  ages  to  wander  in  the 
gloom.  I  hare  acen,  indeed,  my  own  error  set  forth  on  a  Wgo 
BCtde,  upon  tbe  llieatre  cf  the  world,  and  I  have  repented  o£  it, 
not  altogether,  I  hope,  in  vain.  I  have  whispered  eome  wordfl  oC 
truth  in  the  ears  of  the  people  among  whom  I  have  Eojoumed 
durmg  my  long  pilgrimage,  and  ray  course  has  not  been  withoat 
aome  bright  days  ;  for  have  I  not  seen  even  the  fruits  of  my  own 
actions,  apparently  lost  upon  one  generation  of  mankind,  springing 
np  in  another  to  cheer  mo  with  their  fragrance?  When  I  hare 
told  all  that  my  pilgrimage  has  taught  me — when  I  have  given  to 
my_feUow-mea  all  the  lessons  which  I  have  learned  by  marking 
the  progress  of  their  history — when  I  have  established  a  claim  upon 
their  love,  and  when  I  feel  and  know  that  ihey  wilt  love  me  for  all 
I  have  endured  for  them — then  I  may  lay  my  staff  aaide,  close  my 
journal  of  many  eentarics,  put  off  my  aandals,  breathe  my  blessing 
upon  mankind — and  take  my  rest !  Rut  one  labour  remains  for 
me  now  to  perform.  I  must  tell  my  story.  But  I  must  hasten 
over  the  ground,  for  it  is  vast,  and  there  are  tracts  of  it  as  barren 
as  Sahara.  I  must  hasten  through  the  time,  for  it  is  long,  and 
sometimes  it  has  flowed  by  me  dreary  and  wearisome  as  an  arcdc 
night,  My  reader  must  prepare  for  himself  wings  to  pass  with 
me  from  land  to  land,  and  from  age  to  age.  Bill  sometimes  I 
shall  find  rast  and  refreshment  for  him,  if  he  will  accompany  ma 
on  the  bng  journey  of  reviewing  my  life,  in  pleasant  and  quiet 
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TllH   RCEtEH   CITY. 

places  amotig  ileur  friends,  now  in  hetkven,  vritli  whom  T 
aometimea  foi'gottea  all  mj  sorrows,  and  seen  nothing  of  the  long 
winding  path  that  atil!  lay  before  me.  My  Blory  will  not  be  all  of 
sorrow  and  desolation  ;  for  how  eonld  that  bo  true  ?  I  ttuTer 
walked  under  clondy  skies,  and  I  hare  walked  in  sunshine.  I 
hare  wandered  througb  deserts,  and  I  have  atrollod  throagh  gar- 
dens, I  hare,  prudently,  entitled  the  narrative  I  am  about  to 
write,  "A  Fragment ; "  for  how  can  I  hope  to  have  eitlior  courage 
or  time  sufficient  to  tell  all  that  I  have  seen,  heard,  known,  and 
suflered  ?  The  question  is,  what  part  of  my  story  I  must  telL 
Let  none  imagine  that  I  am  writing  foe  fame,  or  to  amuse  tike 
minds  of  the  present  age.  Fame !  I  have  seen  and  heofd  too 
TnucK  of  it  to  care  for  it.  I  know  a  mightier  Toice  than  t^t  of 
public  opinion.  I  know  the  voice  of  the  Truth  sounding  through, 
all  ages,  heard,  now  and  then,  by  some  awe-struck  soul,  above  all 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  ephemeral  life.  Fame  I  I  could  cover  a, 
ream  of  paper,  closely  written,  with  the  names  of  those  whom  I 
have  known  famous  in  their  day,  now  forgotten,  gone  like  the  down 
swept  by  the  wind  from  a  thistle  four  thousand  years  ago.  Fame  I 
T  care  indeed  for  the  voice  of  the  world  ;  but  it  Is  the  world  o£ 
all  past  and  all  coming  ages — the  whole  world  ! — for  the  passing 
breath  of  that  little  part  that  exists  juat  now,  it  moves  me  no 
more  than  the  feeblest,  dying,  evening  breeze  stirs  the  deeply- 
rooted  mountain.  Men  who  would  eriticiae  what  I  write,  do  bo  if 
it  amuses  yOQ  ;  but,  meanwhile,  I  am  oahnly  looking  into  the  vast 
future  in  which  you  and  alt  your  works  will  be  lost  as  rain-dropB 
in  the  ocean. 

I  write  not  (or  the  amasement  of  the  people.  Literary  idler  ! 
turn  away  to  other  pages  :  I  have  no  tales  to  tell  such  as  yon 
Would  like  to  bear.  I  could,  indeed,  fill  for  you  a  host  of  volumes 
with  antiquarian  curiositiea,  such  as  all  your  poring  over  old 
records  can  never  bring  to  light ;  I  conld  tell  you  stories  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  the  earnest  dark-eyed  enthusiast,  whom  I  knew 
from  his  boyhood  to  his  death,  and  other  similar  rarities  ;  but  I 
have  a  greater  work  to  do.  The  work  that  is  urgent  is  to  give 
the  Tnoral  of  my  existence,  and  my  pen  must  not  forget  its  pur- 
pose amid  manifold  descriptions  of  my  wanderings  in  China,  India, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  interior  Africa.  I  must  mark  out  narrow 
limits  for  myself,  and  write  so  that  these  whose  breath  is  but  aa  A 
morning  vapour,  which  appears  but  a  little  while  and  then  vwtisbea 
away,  may  have  time  to  learn,  in  the  eompasa  of  a  fe«  'J».^«»» 
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Tni!   RUISi:i>   CITV. 

tile  lessons  produced  fur  their  benefit  hj  iLc  expcrienee  of  sMnjr 

centuriea. 

tiet  me  giro  bcro.  in  a  few  worda,  the  purport  of  all  I  have  to 
tell ;  nnd  this  will  bo  enough  to  turn  awny  tho  mere  idler,  the 
amuflement  eeeker,  from  my  pages.  Know,  then,  that  the  Truth 
IB  eternal,  and  must  always  fulfil  itself  in  tho  world.  But  it  may 
be  fulfilled  by  men  in  two  vrays  ;  either  willingly  and  happily,  or 
unwillingly  and  imhappily.  To  be  its  friends  or  its  victims—this 
is  the  only  choice  loft  to  men.  To  go  with  it,  is  to  be  carried 
along  viotorioualy,  far  above  all  time  and  fate  : — to  oppose  it  is  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  planet  in  its  irresistible  movement ;  nay,  to 
Stand  in  the  way  of  the  whole  living,  moving  universe,  and  bo 
crushed  to  dust !  Is  this  hard  to  bo  understood  ? — I  will  make  it 
plain.  First,  then,  would  you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  TniUi? 
you  shall  be  told  witliaut  the  use  of  any  difficult  words.  It  is  tbftt 
in  which  tba  life  and  well-being  of  all  creatures  consiats.  Shall  I 
tell  you  more  plainly  ?  That  happy  world  of  which  all  prophets 
have  spoken :  that  world  where  every  man  shall  know  his  work, 
and  be  permitted  to  do  it,  and  where  every  part  of  the  work  of 
humanity  shall  have  its  share  of  honour ;  where  men  shall  know 
how  to  dwell  together,  and  help  each  other  in  the  development  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful — that  is  the  truth  towards  which  Iho 
world  baa  been  striving  on  through  a  thousand  errors  and  deln- 
Mona ;  and  according  to  his  influence  in  promotiog  or  hindering 
that  truth,  and  its  reign  upon  earth,  must  every  man  and  all  his 
works  be  judged.  Humanity  must  come  to  know  its  own  true 
interest  at  last,  and  will  pronounce  a  final  and  authoritative  ver- 
dict upon  all  its  members,  as  to  whether  they  have  been  faithful 
or  unfaithful  to  it. 

The  light  of  the  past — the  light  of  history — is  a  prophetic 
radiance  for  the  future.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  past  that  I 
know  what  will  come  in  tho  future.  What  I  have  first  to  do  is  to 
select  such  a  portion  of  my  past  history  as  shall  serve  best  as  a 
warning  to  the  present.  1  may  he  led  aside  into  some  digressionB 
of  memory  which  may  serve  to  amuse  tho  render  who  will  attend 
to  the  more  serious  part  of  my  narrative  ;  but  I  shall  chiefly  con- 
fine myself  to  recollections  of  those  events  which  appear  to  be  moat 
pregnant  with  instruction  for  the  present  times.  "  The  thing  that 
hath  been  is  the  thing  that  shaU  be." 

I  once  lived  as  the  legislator  of  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  I 
TSB^  then  numbered  with  the  rulers,  and  counted  a  man  of  poifa^— 


inRiitnce,  not  e,  lonely  Btudent  or  a  poor  obscure  wanderer 
9iic1i  fts  I  am  iiow.  I  make  niy  confession  at  the  outset  of  my 
t^e.  I  was  not  tnie  and  faithful  in  the  use  of  the  power  confided 
■^  my  liflnds.  I  employed  it  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the  whola 
the  people.  I  acted  from  motives  of  present  expediency  rather 
^an  foith  in  eternal  justice.  Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  me  by  my  opponent,  the  man  for  the  people, 
(he  man  for  all  times,  irhofie  name  indeed  is  lost  but  whose  spirit 
.(nnd  that  was  all  he  cared  for)  Btill  Hres  and  works  in  the  world. 
fiaid  he  ;  "  You  have  rosiatcd  the  progress  of  truth  and  justice  ; 
you  have  added  to  the  hardships  of  humanity,  and  now  all  the 
«vil  to  which  I  would  sentence  you  is,  that  you  might  hve  to  see 
iflcd  feel  the  conae[|ueneea  of  your  own  false  principles,  until  you 
lepent  of  them  !"  This  denunciation  has  been  fulfilled  :  I,  who 
^ivould  not  be  warned  and  guided  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  have 
jbeen  converted  and  made  to  know  eternal  truth  by  the  progresB 
^  history  ',  and  now,  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  my  repentance,  I  wisb 
IJa  give  to  my  fellow-men,  in  these  pages,  the  lessons  which  I  have 
'  led  In  the  severest  of  schools — that  of  experience,  I  may  give 
purport,  the  aim  of  my  laboor,  at  the  outset,  and  here  it  is : — 
^0  teach  men  to  be  guided  by  the  kindly  light  of  true  prophecy 
'jnto  those  truths  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  convinced  only 
'J>ythe  bard,  irresistible  facts  of  history — this  has  been  and  is  the 
itrue  wm  of  every  philosopher  and  philanthropist.  I  shall  explain 
>this  sentence  fully  as  I  proceed  with  my  story.  My  political 
'lOpponent  [to  whom  I  may  give  the  name  of  Constantine)  was  a 
'maa  well  worthy  of  remembrance.  I  always  honoured  him  in  my 
^eart  though,  while  he  lived  on  earth,  I  sometimes  joined  with 
otters  in  calling  hira  a  dreamer,  a  visionary,  a  fool,  and  all  such 
tiBBiea  as  the  vagabond  pseudo-prophets  among  the  Jews,  no  doubt, 
.applied  to  Isaiah.  Constantine  was  the  man  for  all  mankind  and 
for  all  ages  :^I  was  the  man  of  the  day.  Uis  rule  was  right — 
tmne  was  ejyediency.  He  consulted  the  one  eternal  interest  of 
universal  humanity — I  trimmed  between  the  petty  interests  of  a  few 
'okusBee  of  society.  Constantine  was  great  inwardly,  and  really — 
I  was  great  outwardly,  but  only  in  show.  He  had  al!  the  world 
Affunst  him,  hut  eternal,  unwearying,  uuconquerablo  truth  on 
iuB  side  ;  I  had  all  the  seeming  world  of  the  so-called  gi'eal  and 
noble  on  my  side,  but  everlasting  truth  and  justice  were  arrayed 
against  me.  He  acted  so  as  to  be  found  right  at  the  last  day 
■(which  comes  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment. ',  W  '^^iElCi 
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and  ofts  etenini)]?) ;  1  aetcHl  so  as  to  $eeitx  right  in  tliooyeacf 
for  tbe  prcBoct  ilay.  He  was  a  good  and  true  lann— 1  wu  S 
irtiBan.  1  bare  Bnicl  it  vas  a  great  nation  of  whiuli  I  was  tlte 
legislator.  Our  eotiimen!«  extended  far  over  the  «csb  ;  thu  liiumph* 
of  our  industry  were  diaptajed  in  mauj  lands.  Wo  lerdled  nu)n»- 
ttUDB,  made  viaducts  over  r&ll«ys,  crossed  rivers  with  iiolito  bridges, 
built  enormous  warehouses,  sent  forth  famotia  vessels,  and  gathered 
into  our  treasury  the  taxes  pwd  by  niilbons.  Yet  wc  were  not 
happy  :  tlie  richest,  the  noblest,  the  mightiest  among  us  were  Mt 
happy.  We  never  felt  the  strength  and  health  of  knowing  that 
Ve  were  right.  We  did  not  walk  upon  the  firm  basis  of  penmuuBt 
tntth  and  justice,  but  upon  the  sandy,  slippery  ground  of  temporaiy 
expediency.  At  heart  we  know  this,  though  we  did  not  dare  to 
oomess  it  to  each  other.  But,  to  explain  more  fully  my  own  oon- 
dnot  and  that  of  my  fellow  statesmen,  I  must  describe  more  parti- 
cnlarty  the  condition  and  circumBtanccs  of  the  country  which  we 
goTCrned. 

The  institutions  of  the  country  were  the  growth  of  ancient  time, 
and  tradition^y  derived  from  various  sources.  They  formed  alto- 
gether a  corionfi  hsJanee  of  opposile  tendencies,  which  might  easOy 
be  disturbed  by  any  powerful  reigning  party  iu  the  state.  Far 
imtanee,  there  was  such  a  mixture  of  tnonarciiy  and  democracy  iu 
aar  coustitution  that  it  could  vibrate  fi'om  despotism  to  anarobyi 
The  people  had  originally  acquired  fur  themselves  the  right  of 
sleeting  a  certain  number  of  their  own  rulers  ;  but  in  practice  daa 
right  had  been  so  abused  and  neglected,  through  a  long  course  of 
time,  that  it  bad  become  more  a  show  than  a  reality  of  popt^ 
representatioo,  In  the  same  manner  our  religious  institutioM, 
which  were  originally  of  tlio  most  simple  and  benevolent  i;haraotW, 
bad  become  so  complicated  with  old  prejudices  and  parly  interests 
that  their  truly  noble  primitive  design  hod  almost  yanishod  from 
the  eight  of  tho  people. 

The  history  of  corruption  and  injustice  Is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  countries  :  it  has  everywliere  its  period  of  rank,  unwholeswDB 
flourishing,  and  it  hastens  to  involve  itself  and  all  things  conneetad 
with  it  in  destruction.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  stay  to  recount  idl 
ttie  causes  which  had  conduced  to  tho  corrupt  state  of  om'  county 
during  the  time  of  my  administration,  but  shall  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  our  condition. 

First,  then,  I  must  notice  the  portentous  appearance  of  the 

■ -'  - -lalth  and  poverty  in  tho  country.      The  wealthy 
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eihowed  like  precious  diamonds,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
heaps  of  rabbisli.  Our  palaces  and  mansions  were  like  jewels  set 
in  liroad  framea  of  misery  and  penury.  We  liadliere  a  man  mate- 
rialhp  deified,  and  there  crowds  of  men  materially  little  better  than 
the>  brutes.  I  cannot  paint  this  fact  of  oiu*  condition  in  colours 
striking  enough.  Our  aristocracy,  civil  and  spiritual,  was  like  a 
Goshen,  full  of  light  and  luxury,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
like  Egypt  with  all  its  plagues.  For  one  man  we  had  a  vast  man- 
sion, and  a  park  like  a  sylvan  world  around  it,  varied  with  lakes, 
woods,  meandering  walks,  shaded  seats,  waterfalls,  parterres,  and 
all  the  leasing  fancies  of  landscape  gardening  ;  for  the  thousands 
living  around  him,  with  ears,  eyes,  hearts,  and  minds  like  his  own, 
we  had  hardly  room  to  allow  them  to  see  the  light  and  feel  the  fresh 
air ;  they  dwelt  in  miserable  hovels,  and  if  they  moved  abroad, 
coold  hardly  stir  beyond  the  hard  pavements  of  our  towns  without 
ecmuaitting  a  trespass.  All  things  were  cultivated  among  us,  be- 
fore fair  human  charity  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  people. 
We  were  fond  of  piece-meal  reforms,  but  did  not  like  to  view  evils 
in  their  whole  connections  ;  so,  while  on  one  hand  we  kept  in  sharp 
exercise  a  severe  penal  code,  on  the  other  we  nourished  tlie  corrupt 
tendencies  of  society,  from  which  crimes  are  sure  to  be  product. 
We  surrounded  the  poor,  that  is  the  great  body  of  the  people,  with 
every  possible  temptation  to  crime,  and  then  banished  them  from  a 
country  which  it  was  scarcely  a  hardship  to  leave,  or  deprived  them 
of  an  existence  which  we  had  never  taught  and  helped  them  to 
cultivate  and  employ  in  a  rational  and  happy  way. 

The  uketro^Us  of  our  country  was  a  monster  city,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  monopolised  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  all  the 
provinces.  To  this  centre  flowed  all  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  refine- 
ment, power,  riehes,  and  luxury  ;  and  so  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
gplendijl  head  begirt  with  jewels,  while  the  body  was  pining  and 
diressed  in  rags — a  gay,  gilded,  glittering  cupola  upon  a  structure 
insecurely  founded,  and  badly  built.  The  splendours  of  our  aristo- 
cracy were  not  like  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  healthy  tree,  glorious  in 
the  sunshine,  but  rather  like  too  costly  exotic  flowers,  forced  from 
the  soil  at  the  expense  of  the  nutriment  which  should  have  supplied 
more  useful  productions. 
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PART  II. 

It  will  bo  naked,  "  What  were  tlie  religious  prluciplea  previ 
in  the  country  just  dcacribcd  ?  "  Uerc,  indeed,  lay  tlie  Bource 
our  ciTorB.  Our  religion  had  been  corrupted.  Itk  its  origiu  it  was 
simple  und  self-proTing.  Its  precepts  were  the  rules  of  eternal 
right.  It  arrayed  poverty,  humijity,  and  benevolence  agninst  oil 
the  wealth,  power,  and  malevolence  of  the  world — ond  conquered. 
Then  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  arrogant  men,  who  tbougUt  thoy  conld 
improve  it.  It  kept  its  name  formany  centuries, but  lost  ila  spirit. 
It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  change  took 
place,  all  the  true  effects  of  the  original  religion  were  lost ;  and  yet 
our  churchmen  (they  would  not  call  tbemeelves  by  the  old-fashioned 
name)  were  in  love  with  their  imaginary  improvements.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  ao  great  was  the  change  produced  in  the  course  of  time, 
that,  had  any  one  recommended  a  return  to  the  original  practice, 
be  would  have  been  derided  as  little  better  than  a  maduinD.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  moat  undoubted  rules  of  the  old  piety  WM. 
"  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  Now.  the  head- 
magistrate  of  our  religion  would  ride  in  sumptuous  array  tlirough 
thousands  of  his  destitute  fellow-men ;  and  not  only  did  this  excite 
no  surprise,  but  any  hint  of  its  inconsistency  would  have  been 
received  with  perfect  contempt.  In  short,  our  religion  contradicted 
its  ancient  self  at  every  point:  it  was  osactly  the  system  wbioh 
it  was  not  intended  to  be,  and  produced  all  the  evils  which  it  was 
designed  to  destroy. 

To  this  master-evil  I  must  attribute  all  the  errors  and  vices  of 
our  secular  policy ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  these  would  have  beeu 
possil)le  in  a  slate  guided  by  a  ti'ue  religion.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
rofer  to  our  treatment  of  the  poor.  One  standard  principle  of 'Oor 
policy  wflE,  that  the  poorer  the  aubject,  the  heamer  should  be  tha 
burdens  laid  upon  him.  Poverty  had  led  many  into  vice ;  to  cure 
this,  we  resolved  to  punish  poverty  itacif  as  a  crime.  A  cliureluiiMi 
and  two  or  three  political  quacks  made  a  great  discovei'y,  that  the 
existence  of  a  great  number  of  the  poor  was  a  most  serious  eiTor  in 
oature,  which  must  he  corrected  by  severe  measures.  Here  it  WOB 
found  necessary  to  make  another  alteration  in  our  old  religion, 
which  aaid,  "Whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  "pot 
asunder."  Our  quacks  thought  little  of  contradicting  their  Creator; 
and  BO  they  decreed  that,  when  a  married  pair  were  found  in  d{ 
tution,  they  should  ho  separated,  and  placed  in  coufineoicat. 
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The  souls  of  the  poor  were  treated  even  as  their  bodies.  It  was 
declared  by  our  old  religion,  **  That  the  soul  be  without  know- 
ledge is  not  good,"  and  facts  clearly  proved  that  a  great  majority 
of  llie  crimes  committed  in  our  land  were  the  results  of  the  most 
brutish  ignorance.  Yet  when  plans  were  proposed  to  teach  our 
people  to  read,  think,  and  understand,  at  least,  the  most  simple 
duties  of  men,  it  was  objected  that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
a  violation  of  our  religious  faith !  This  is  a  fact,  however 
Btrange  it  may  seem  in  the  present  day.  Parties  otherwise 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  political  and  so-called 
religious  notions,  all  agreed  in  this  decision,  that  the  people 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance. 

This  may  appear  so  utterly  incredible  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age,  that  I  must  give  some  specimens  of  the  arguments  by 
which  this  decision  was  defended.  Here  are  two,  which  I  have 
heard  often  repeated  by  the  greatest  authorities  of  our  church. 
One  said,  "  Knowledge  is  good,  as  water  is  good  ;  but  its  merit 
depends  entirely  upon  the  channel  by  which  it  is  conveyed.  If 
you  cannot  have  iron  water-pipes,  you  must  have  earthen  ones — 
anything  rather  than  let  people  die  of  thirst : — but  knowledge  is 
quite  another  thing — if  you  cannot  distribute  it  through  the  only 
pi^per  channel,  our  church,  the  people  must  go  without  it — that  '& 
all !  *'  Another  said,  "  Knowledge,  especially  religious  knowledge, 
is  a  very  good  thing,  if  you  can  give  it  in  what  I  call  a  complete 
form  ;  but  if  you  cannot  do  this,  give  none  at  all.  That  is  my 
principle.  If  I  cannot  give  a  beggar  lOOOZ,  I  will  not  give  him 
a  penny  :  if  I  cannot  show  a  poor  traveller  all  the  way  to  London, 
I  will  not  point  him  to  the  nearest  town.  I  like  to  have  things 
complete,''  These  were  all  the  arguments  I  ever  heard  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  ignorance  ;  but  they  prevailed.  The  whole 
nation  gravely  sat  down  after  the  debate,  saying — '*  It  may  be 
inconvenient  ;  but  our  views  of  religion  must  prevent  every  plan 
for  teaching  the  poor  people.'*  A  few  simple  men  had  the  bold- 
ness to  say — **  Then  your  views  of  religion  need  some  supervision, 
0  Christian  public  I  "  But  these  voices  were  soon  silenced  by 
general  contempt. 

As  crowds  of  our  poor,  ignorant,  and  half-starved  people  were 
fit  for  nothing  else,  we  made  soldiers  of  them  ;  and  our  politicians 
generally  contrived  to  keep  up  a  little  waif  are  somewhere  (our 
eastern  colonics  were  convenient  for  this  purpose),  by  which  our 
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Hdimdant  fiopuloticin  wsi  <l»wn  tif.     TIioiisiuuIk  cf  o 
men  nanJn^d  about  nt  our  fairs  ntid  wnheB.  Bdyhig  " 
work  to  ilo  ani)  hrenA  to  eat  1  "     "  Come  wiili  me  1  " 
recruiting  icrgcnnt,  "  »n<l  jm  eliall  Irnve  more,  you  • 
mon  and  win  glory  !  "     "I  care  noilring  aliuut  g\ort  mad 
ing,"  sni'l    the  ignornnt  poneani  ;    "  but  I  nlmulil  liico  i 
meals."      "Come  witb  mo  tliMi,"  sniil  the    acr^anl. 
would  follow  tho  plough  ?  "     This  recruiting  scrKtonl  only  njiAu 
as  his  betters  had  taugiit  him.     Clergymen,  lumcad  of  giving 
food   lo    tlie    hungry,    were  accn   cottueratmg    (limy    poMtiTcly 
med  the  Divine  Noino  in  the  service  I)  banners  to  bo   I 

At  the  risk  of  boHig  diibelicvpd,  I  shall  add  a  few  I 
^actg.  Our  country  chiefly  consisted  cf  two  Biuall  islBudB,  a 
course,  our  large  pnpiilntion  was  in  a  great  measure  ilcpen 
upon  foreign  lands  for  articles  of  food  and  raw  malcrinls  toi 
manufacture.  Now  it  waa  gravely  argued  by  all  the  lendcre  of 
our  aristocracy,  that  the  beat  means  of  prosperity  for  ei»A-fe' 
country  must  be  to  (ax  imports  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tbt»^^^~ 
done  !  It  was  said  that  the  sea  was  an  unecrtoin  rood  I 
supply  of  com  to  Iravt-l  over,  though  the  faut  was,  we  1 
command  of  the  sea.  It  was  also  elated,  that  we  had 
war  with  foreign  lands.  "  The  greater  fboU  i 
free-traders.  "But,"  it  was  added,  "w*  mny,  some  it^M 
at  war  with  nil  the  world."  "Not  until  we  i  ' 
fools  in  the  world,"  Enid  the  free-traders.  " 
Duke  of  B— ,  "there  will  he  manuraetories  of 
throughout  the  whole  of  northern  Ilnssi 
thousand  years  henee,"  "At  thnt  lini 
objection,"  said  the  free-traders. 

I  must  refer  to  a  monster-file  of  newspapers  which  I  have 
preserved  for  fiiU  confirmation  of  the  stalemonts  I  have  ninde.  and 
of  hundreds  of  similar  statements  that  might  be  made.  Hut  was 
there  no  corrective  ngency  in  our  coinilry  ?  What  were  tile 
people  thinking  of? — The  groimd  inde'.d  was  bod  beneath  VM. 
It  seemed  impatient  of  our  weight.  There  wore  rumhlings  and 
murmurs,  and  tremblfngs  and  emissions  of  smoke— tlie  usual 
preliminaries  of  an  earthquake  ;  but  we  consoled  ourselves,  saying; 
"  This  is  nothing  to  be  feared  :  nil  this  is  in  the  regidur  eoiirsa  of 
'  1  the  conrae  of  human  nature  ahoat  to 
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iXsrange  gross  tnsulta  and  Injurioa,  There  was  deep  and  wide  dis- 
(Aonleiit  among  our  people  ;  but.  for  want  of  good  leader*,  it 
<beir  not  how  effectually  to  eipross  itself.  Great  forces  were 
•ftmyed  against  oar  goTenuuont :  but  they  were  divided  and 
iftain  of  plans  of  action.  Nature,  at  last,  soemcd  to  array 
Jieraelf  on  the  side  of  the  peojile,  and  by  threatening  them  with 
fiumoe  aroused  them  to  revenge. 

We  had  two  insufficient  harveata,  and  the  roots  upon  which  a 
■■^Wt  part  of  ouf  population  (especially  in  tho  smaller  island) 
.tfubsistod  were  destroyed  by  a  blight.  The  eitrense  peril  of  keeping 
ft  large  portion  of  our  population  cmtluually  just  upon  the  brink 
of  BtarratioD  (and  this  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  islanda  on  the 
globe!)  had  frequently  been  eiposed  ;  but  all  reasonings  were 
|oet  upon  men  who,  though  adorned  with  high  titles,  lay  and 
fpiritual,  were  only  distinguished  by  their  larger  plunder,  which 
'be  protection  of  conventional  law  gave  to  them. 

At  last  the  people  arose,  and  the  indignation  which  had  been 
jdthering  for  many  yeara  of  oppression,  broke  out  in  a  terrible 


As  the  winter  camo  on  its  gloom  was  lit  up  by  incendiary  firea, 
-We  poured  our  soldiers  into  the  country,  and  presented  what  we 
i  .called  justice  to  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  host  of  bristling 
,^ytmeta,  while  the  maddened  people  armed  theniselvea  against 
OS  with  the  agricultural  implements  which  we  had  prevented  theA 
from  employing  in  a  more  peaceable  way. 

Meanwhile  there  wore  large  and  formidable  bauds  of  mat- 
flontents  in  the  larger  island,  who  had  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  insurrection.  Meetings  of  tens  of  thousands  were 
held  in  the  open  air  all  over  the  country,  to  denounce  the  ruling 
policy.  The  miners  met  together  in  vast  congregations  on  the 
moors  in  tho  north ;  tho  manufacturing  people  refused  to  labour 
uatU  our  govemment  would  resign ;  and  even  the  peasantry  oaugbt 
tiie  prevailing  discontent,  and  met  together  to  propose  can^nng 
out  reform  with  scythes  and  pitch-forks, 
I  Constantino  was  the  only  man  in  high  plaoes  who  had  long 

been  aware  of  the  e;(tent  of  our  peril.  lie  had  attached  to  hia 
views  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  intellect  and  moral 
influence,  whom  he  now  despatched  into  the  disturbed  parts  of 
.the  country,  to  exhort  the  people  to  abandon  all  unlawful  anS 
violent  measures,  and  to  convert  that  which  threatened  to  become 
n  sanguinary  contest  into  a  moral  argument.     These  superior  and 
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rational  refonnen  fulfilled  tbcir  duty  of^cn  at  tlic  rSik  B 
own  lives  ;  but  tlicir  aucceas  was  catiaiilembic,  miil  to  their  i 
rattier  than  fo  any  nieaaurea  of  our  government  tliB  dulirc 
of  our  country  must  be  ascribed.  The  doctrines  wlii  ' 
taught  were  those  nbicli  Oonatantinc  maintained  in  bi&  n< 
to  the  people. 

"  The  BurcBt  signs,"  said  he,  "of  a  people  contending,  I 

wild  license,  but  for  right,  are  determination  auU  pationoi*.         

down  these  inide  inatriimentBofsavago  warfare.  Be  men  !  Figtai 
morally,  inteUectunlly,  religiously.  Arouse  the  coueci en ces  of  yotir 
oppressors  by  the  utterance  of  truth.  Spread  your  eenvictiflSU 
until  you  gain  a  moral  and  intellectual  majority  before  ii'liich  mea 
only  armed  with  steel  and  gunpowder  will  ijuail.  If  yon  contend 
for  the  right  the  power  is  yours,  and  the  victory  will  surely  be  yoursj 
butbcpalient— if  the  truth  ia  in  you,  you  will  be  patient — the  work 
of  on  age  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  The  work  of  the  mind  cannot 
be  done  with  clubs  and  brick-hots.  Error  is  hasty  mid  violent, 
because  it  knows  that  its  time  is  short :  truth  is  patient  and  fb^ 
bearing,  for  it  knows  that  the  ages  to  come  will  he  devoted  to  its 
triumphs.  Be  firm  ;  be  peaceable  ;  and  your  children  wilt  live  to 
bleaa  the  hands  that  sheathed  tJie  sword,  and  the  lips  that  pr«- 
claimed  the  truth." 

Constantino's  speeches  in  the  senate  were  as  plain  ai^d  bold  a» 
those  which  he  addressed  to  the  populace. 

"Even  now  it  is  not  too  late,"  said  he;  "  thong!  i  wo  linvfr 
around  ua  the  elements  of  anarchy,  I  still  believe  in  the  power  (rf 
houest  and  benevolent  hearts.  Let  us  speak  lo  the  people  plainljr 
and  faitlifully,  as  men  should  speak  to  men.  Let  us  confess  tha 
eiTOrB  of  our  government,  and  promise  that  they  shall  bo  speedilj 
corrected.  Let  onr  aristocracy,  if  they  can,  renounce  the  convQii- 
tional  corruptions  which  threaten  to  involve  us  all  in  ruin,  and 
return  to  the  normal  relations  wliich  God  has  established  !)»■ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor.  None  will  deny  that  the  evils  oC- 
our  present  condition  are  great :  our  deliverance  from  tbom  will 
demand  great  sacrifices  from  our  selfishness  and  prejudices  ;  but 
the  way  is  simple.  We  need  no  new  invention :  we  have  had  too 
m^ny  improvomenta  upon  the  old  laws  which  are  the  basis  of  that 
religion  which  we  still  profess.  To  these  old  laws,  and  lo  instito- 
tions  in  accordance  with  them,  let  us  return.  Reverend  fathers, 
^  who  sit  here  among  us  to  remind  us  that  laws  from  heaven  shotiId,^_ 
^^^^Biwde  over  all  earthly  politics,  I  pray  you  discharge  your  d^MUB 
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more  Boldly.  Exhort  the  teachers  of  the  people  who  are  under 
you  to  lay  aside  the  wordy  disputes  of  centuries  as  not  worth  the 
ink  in  which  they  have  heen  written,  and  to  return,  hoth  in  teach- 
ing and  m  practice,  to  the  original  faith.  A  dozen  words  out  of 
your  inspired  book,  thoroughly  believed  and  put  into  operation,  will 
save  this  nation : — - 

'*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
60  to"  them." 

"Amen!'*  said  a  young  sprig  of  the  aristocracy,  with  aD 
assumed  nasal  twang  like  that  of  a  parish-clerk,  as  Constantine 
concluded  his  address.  But  the  prospects  of  our  aristocracy  were 
soon  too  serious  to  admit  of  joking.  Many  of  our  country  resi- 
dences were  burned  and  pillaged,  and  our  standing  army  was 
insufficient  to  quell  the  universal  disorder.  No  doubt,  the  exer- 
tions of  Constantine  in  a  great  measure  softened  the  violence  of 
the  popular  storm  that  was  rising  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  disturbances  were  alarming,  and  especially  in  the 
district  where  my  country  residence  was  situated. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  my  only  son  was  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Constantine.  I  had  left  him  in  our  mansion,  near  the 
city,  where  the  disturbance  first  assumed  an  alarming  character. 
Unhappily,  the  popular  anger,  from  which  I  had  made  an  escape 
into  secrecy,  directed  itself  against  my  son,  though  he  had  never 
taken  any  serious  part  in  political  affairs.  An  infuriated  mob  had 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  filled  the  streets  with  curses  upon 
my  name  and  the  names  of  my  colleagues  in  government.  The 
churches  were  demolished,  houses  were  biu-ned,  and  at  last,  the 
whole  fury  of  the  mob  gathered  aroimd  the  mansion  in  which  my 
son  had  imprudently  remained.  Meanwhile,  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
the  daughter  of  Constantine  had  found  her  way  to  my  residence,  to 
exhort  her  lover  to  flee  from  the  danger  ;  but  her  advice  was  too 
late.  On  all  sides  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  gathering  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  and  crying  fiercely  **  Give  up  the  traitor  !  "  For  a  short 
time  the  few  servants  within  the  house  made  a  show  of  defence  ; 
but  this  only  more  exasperated  the  mob  :  several  parts  of  the  house 
were  soon  in  flames  ;  doors  and  windows  were  crashed,  and,  as 
the  fierce  crowd  poured  into  the  rooms,  with  triumphant  shouts 
and  execrations,  the  daughter  of  (Constantino,  overcome  witli 
terror,  died  in  her  hver'a  arms.     The  house  >yaa  a  «aiO&\\\^  xvJx^ 


tefefc  the  milrtary  airiTcd  to  reBtore  order  in  At  tftjt  ■ 
I  retamei)  in  the  eTcning,  I  found  laj  eon  etanding, 
despair,  besido  the  blackened  pile.  lie  led  mo  to  &  d  '  ' 
house,  wliere  lay  the  coqiee  of  his  promised  bride, 
and  kissed  lier  poilid  fai-e ;  dwn  Niid,  "  See.  thug  mTsterioosil; 
the  innocent  Eiifler  for  the  gnilly.  Sir,  I  do  not  curse  the  miaerk- 
ble  creatures  who  were  licr  murderers  ;  but  1  curse  tliat  system  of 
policy  which  degrnded  those  men  and  drove  them  to  desperation." 

The  death  of  that  oiie  good  and  gentle  creature  had  a  more 
Bubduing  influence  upon  the  feelings  of  the  populace  titan  alltmr 
military  movements.  As  Censtaotbo  followed  bis  daiightor  le 
the  grave,  many  of  the  repentant  people  walked  after  him  in  Bor- 
row. In  a  few  day»  the  ngitation  of  the  country  snbeided,  uid 
coulidenco  and  hope  were  restored  as  it  became  known  that  tfaa 
government  waa  to  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  Constantine. 

Since  then  I  have  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  repenting 
of  a  cni-cer  of  injustice.  I  have  one  singular  gift  hy  which  I  cm 
recognir.e.  at  a  glance,  any  of  the  desccmdanls  of  my  once  proud 
and  wealthy  eoUeaguea  in  the  government.  1  have  seen  diase 
sons  of  noble  families  reduced  to  the  most  degraded  situatioaa,  and 
onconeeioHaly  hearing  tiie  burden  of  raiserj*  which  their  fuihat 
imposed  upon  the  people.  But  my  experience  has  some  cuitaal»- 
tion,  as  I  see  the  spirit  of  Constantine  still  living  and  movjag 
among  the  people,  ileliglited  with  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  Us 
benevolent  designs.  .^ 


HUMILlTy. 
Last  eve,  a  rill  of  waters  soft  and  cleat 
Attuned  its  gladsome  voice ;,  a  soothing  lay, 
Most  eloquent,  it  fell  upon  mine  ear, 
Making  the  night  pass  randcnl  away. 
The  spirits  of  all  happy  tboughl*  seemed  near, 
Granting  the  heart  ^VFept  holiday  from  fear 
Of  worldly  griefs,  and  heavy  cares  of  day. 
And  lo  !  anon  Ihe  moon  shone  o'er  the  earth, 
lieveallng,  half  in  shade,  the  streamlet's  birth. 
A  mortal  symbol  did  the  view  displav : 
That  litUe  fount  a  type  of  acme  fair  life 
That  through  the  lights  and  shadows  in  its  coui 
P.isses,  unmindful  of  world-pomps  or  strife, — 
Its  death  OS  peaeefal  u  its  tptiet-soarce. 

W.  BiuilsfobW 
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CRINKUM  CRANKUM, 

THB  MAN  WHO  WENT  STRAIGHT  FORWARD   DOWN  CROOKED   LANE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   THE  "  PURGATORY   OF  SUICIDES." 

Crinkum  Crankum  always  had  a  will  of  his  own :  I  mean,  his 
grandmother  and  the  elderly  ladies  of  the  family  used  to  say  so. 
But  whether  they  really  knew  anything  about  it,  or  only  spoke 
from  gtiess,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  am  the  more  diffident 
i^out  making  any  assertion  on  this  point,  from  the  fact  that  Master 
Solomon  Soundcap,  the  village  apothecary,  who  knew  every  argu- 
ment  in  Jonathan  Edwards  by  heart,  always  maintained  that  the 
question  of  the  will  was  one  with  which  his  neighbour  Crinkum 
ought  never  to  be  mixed  up.  Master  Solomon's  notion  was,  that 
the  whole  family  of  the  Crankums  had  invariably  been  governed 
by  whim  rather  than  will. 

'  "The  will,  sir,'*  Master  Solomon  would  say,  suspending  any 
<iompounding  operation  in  which  he  happened  to  be  busied,  and 
laying  his  forefingers  across,  while  he  looked  as  potently  logical  as 
Any  pleader  at  Equity, — **  the  will,  sir,  is  too  high  a  faculty  to  be 
confounded  with  the  mere  fits  and  starts  of  a  man  who  never  looks 
before  he  leaps ;  it  is  determined  by  motive,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
faculty  related  to  the  human  reason  or  understanding,  not  to  the 
passions.  A  man  who  is  governed  by  impulse,  or  rather,  who  is 
under  no  government  at  all,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  com- 
pagcs  of  gross  animal  matter,  through  which  runs  the  smallest  mo- 
dicum of  nervous  fluid,  just  to  render  it  sensitive.  And  such,  sir, 
mre  the  constituents  of  all  the  Crankums:  ergo,  you  may  safely  as- 
.45ert  that  my  neighbour  has  whims,  but  not  a  will  of  his  own.*' 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  Master  Solomon  Soundcap  convinced  me 
that  he  understood  this  profound  subject  any  more  than  did  Crin- 
kum Crankum's  grandmother.  Nevertheless,  his  mode  of  argu- 
ment, with  his  reputation  as  a  reasoner,  were  so  imposing  to  one 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  mazes  of  metnpliysics,  that,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  I  am  somewhat  diffident  of  placing  my  own  imma- 
ture opinion  in  contradiction  to  his. 


~  Bnt  Cirnkmi  Cn^kmm  iMMlf  kal  M  4m 
moUier  w&a  rigfct.  He  mienr  itigiKd  to  J^^^  *ii^  Mhst«r 
Solomon  «betieT«r  tlie  ii^wwialiliii  •fMbrcuj  pRif-o~<^  to  in- 
trodiu^  Us  ili^oiy,  but  «wU  iaA  bn  bud  in  tlw  mir,  buJ,  witb  a 
banghtjtou  cf  his  bt«d.  exdMm.  **Pm1i!  jidil  pik*«:  croUbetB 
find  qiUTert '  IcaTC  jtinr  round-sbcNtf  jujek,  and  emc  to  ibc  poul 
utonccJ  laJwajsgostnigbtforvwd!"  " S« jua do, Jo»n Croisked 
Lane,"  the  sahtle  cwspooiiifer  of  logic  and  medirine  wmli]  repljr. 
Anil  then  Cnnkum  Crankom,  with  a  tboat  twcffiag  aaii  crinucm- 
ing  with  ill-tomper,  wooM  raab  oal  haalilf  &«n  die  siMiheeaij'a 
shop,  as  if  he  were  fearful  Us  pMsen  vimH  eiplode  into  aomo 
less  civil  phrases  than  Good-o^rt,  or,  Good^BOmi^. 

And  ffhj  should  Solotuoo  Sooadcsp,  or  anj  otker  of  Criidrail 
Crankuui's  neighboure,  hav«  troaUed  ikniMfrea  to  thrart  hba 
in  his  familj  notion  that  he  alwmTS  had  a  will  of  his  ><im — what 
harm  could  it  do  to  liim  ? — good-natured  people  maj  ask.  Waa  it 
nothelterthathe  should  entertain  such  a  notion,  than  that  beshoaM 
ho  perpetual!}'  palliating  a  mistake  bj  easing  he  conid  not  help  it. 
as  so  many  weak  people  do  ^  Was  not  this  obstioocj  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vnlgW 
custom  of  pleading  that  be  was  a  mere  "  creature  of  circuinstanes,'' 
and  thereby  slipping  out  of  the  noose  of  moral  ca1pablenc$6  at  eftfji 
misdemeanour  ? 

Indeed,  these  questions  seem  senile  enough  at  first  sight ;  ftrft 
man  who  obstinately  holieves  that  he  has  a  wili  of  his  own  phwea 
himself  at  once,  ono  would  think,  in  a  position  of  rcsponsibilltf  fo 
Boeicty,  bj  acknowledging  his  capacity  to  keep,  as  well  as  16 
break,  its  rules. 

Unluckily,  the  other  side  of  this  case  of  casnistry  is  unfavonr- 
fthle  to  the  lenient  view  taken  by  good-natured  people,  Criakinn 
Crankuni,  like  his  forefathers,  gloried  in  his  belief  of  having  a  will 
of  his  own,  from  a  self-complacent  sense  of  privilege  that  it  ga?t> 
him, — and  thereby  dislodged  from  his  own  brain  every  germ  of'-* 
thought  about  responsibility,  as  quickly  as  it  was  sown  in  thdt 
torrid  noil.  In  brief ;  by  virtue  of  having  a  will  of  his  own,  ha 
not  only  argued  that  ho  eovld,  hut  that  he  tmuld  do  ns  he  Uksd, 
itiid  no  hoeamo  oxcosslvoly  termagant  in  his  disposition  to  eubdua 
the  wilU  of  othdr*. 

Vwi'y  nirnaao  to  say.  Master  Solomon  Soundeap  wt 
•jiutouut,  U>  1)0  found  in  tlio  parish,   whenever  his  i 
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uttered  their  iniiigDant  complaints  againat  Crinkum  ( 
dkplajB  of  despotic  humour. 

"You  mistake  the  matter,  neighboura, "  it  vraa  liia  i 
BT|;ue;  "  I  da  not  care  how  energetic  a  nion  may  be  in  enibrcmg 
his  views,  if  they  tend  to  usefulness  or  edification.  If  one  wise 
taaa  con  succeed  in  leading  fools  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  the 
aid  or  augmentation  of  the  general  good,  I  bare  no  objection  to 
luB  taking  the  lead,  and  compelling  otiiera  to  follovr  bim,  Put, 
wbsa  a  nmn  to-day  is  found  proclaiming  every  one  an  ass  who 
thinks  (lircrso  from  himself,  and,  next  week,  or  next  year, 
having  espoused  that  same  asinine  way  of  thinking,  brays  out  an 
anathema  on  all  who  have  given  it  up, — what  is  to  be  said  for  his 
consistency  ?  NeigUbourB,  I  would  pound  my  fingers,  instead  of 
this  lump  of  rhubarb,  rather  than  take  away  my  townsman's  re- 
putation ;  but,  though  I  cannot  join  you  in  complaining  of  any 
man,  simply  because  he  is  wilful,  I  must  complain  because  be  is 
wilfully  whimsical," 

Thus  Master  Solomon,  who,  the  reader  mill  have  discerned,  was 
©nly  half  a  conservative, — apologised  for  bis  neighbour's  faults,  in 
Ae  customary  mode  of  neighbourly  npologists, — that  is,  by  fur- 
niehing  the  complainant  with  new  grounds  of  dislike,  in  lieu  of 
convtnciitg  htm  that  his  own  alledgements  wore  ungrounded. 

Crinkum  Crankum,  boweTer,  heeded  neither  open  complainants 
nor  pa eudo- apologists  :  his  life-long  habit  was  to  assert  every  new 
doctriue  which  he  professed, — and  he  professed  nearly  every  doc- 
trine in  the  course  of  bis  life, — with  equal  vehemence  and  equal 
dogmatism.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  "Nature,"  in  early  fife, 
and  would  challenge  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  whenever  be 
met  biui,  to  what  be  called  "  free  discussion ;"  yet  it  was  only  free 
ao  far  as  it  afforded  Crinkum  Cra:dium  a  renewed  opportunity  for 
abnung  the  clergyman  to  his  face,  and  telling  him  that  "  some 
people  might  be  cozened  by  fables,  while  otlv^rs  might  be  intimi- 
dated into  a  tacit  profession  of  what  their  undci'standings  rejected, 
lest  they  should  lose  caste  ;  but  there  was  one  man  in  the  parish, 
the  clergyman  must  know,  who  was  neither  to  be  deluded  nor 
frightened,  for  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  went  straight  forward." 

The  mild  and  inoffensive  curate — the  vicar  being  a  non-resident 
^was  often  hurt  by  these  blustering  attacks  of  Crinkum  Crankum, 
for  his  meek  and  sincere  nature  rendered  him  incapable  of  cozen- 
ing or  intimidation.  His  gratification,  therefore,  was  mingled  with 
CODfiiderablo  alloy  when  Crinkum  Crankum,  in  the  latter  part  of 
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hU  life,  became  an  earacBt  (levot«o  and  punctual  MicmlMil 

cliuroli  serTieo, — weilj,'iiig  tlie  quarlu  prajt'r-liiiok  umlm-  Liit  lefb 
arm,  nfter  tho  fneliioa  of  h'n  gn;at-graDiifiii1iL>r,  aad  pn>u<M;iliiig  M 
luB  pew  vitli  solenin  visage, — but  never  at-'kaowledgetl  the  impro- 
priety and  illibcrolity  of  liia  former  course.  The  curatu  wuilld, 
conscientiously,  but  gently,  toucb  on  tlii.-i  topic  sonietitues  ;  uhI 
eapeci&lly  when  Crtokum  Craokuin  was  in  a  Suuriah  of  attncluuent 
to  the  cstabliahed  religion.  A  reply  he  gave  to  one  of  CVinknm'a 
most  gloriDg  displays  of  effrontery  so  deeply  cbagi'iucd  tho  new 
cburcbiuan  that  lie  turned  bis  religioiu  coat  odco  marc,  and  be- 
cuiie  a  "  secitojiaii,"  to  use  his  own  language. 

"The  fart  is,  I  iiave  a  will  of  my  own,  sir,"  Baid  Criokom. 
"  and  tlioreforo  I  am  not  to  be  wbecJlcd  by  tlicee  Beetariana." 

"  And  I  rejoice  that  your  will  has  made  ao  profitable  a  deoiuoa 
as  that  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  chm^ih,"  observed  the 
quiet  curate.  1  humbly  trust  you  acquit  nie  of  wine  motiveft-^ 
eliall  I  say,  somowbat  ungcntly  attributed  to  me^a  few  yean 
ago  ?  "  and  the  clergyman  stopped,  and  smiled,  «'itb  on  expreacion 
of  the  greatest  kindness. 

"  0  I  as  to  all  that,  sir,"  answered  Criiikum  Crankum,  with 
his  customary  toss  of  the  head,  "I  always  act  indepcndcnlly  t 
I  always  tel!  a  man  what  I  think  ;  I  never  niiace  the  oialter ;  m 
short,  sir,  I  have  a  wilt  of  lay  own,  and  I  always  go  straight 
forward." 

"  Alas  !  I  fear  it  is  down  Crooked  Lsn«,  as  our  good  neigbboup 
Boundcap  says,"  enunciated  the  curate,  abuost  invuluutarily, 
and  through  tho  real  welhng  up  of  his  pity  for  the  man's  irieclaim- 
able  egotism. 

"  Good  morning,  reverend  sir  I  "  rotumeJ  Ciinkuni  Craukuoi, 
with  on  ii'onieal  empbaeia  on  the  syllables  of  courtesy  :  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  clergyman,  to  wliom  he  never  spoke  afterwards. 

In  his  youth,  Crwikum  was  a  fiery  detnoorei  ;  and  though  BDm« 
of  his  neighbours  uncharitably  auupected  it  was  to  spite  his  wcaltMer 
CDusin,  who  was  a  tory,  Crinkum  himself  always  maintained  that 
it  was,  simply  and  purely,  because  "  be  had  a  will  of  bia  own,  aod 
always  went  etraight  forward,"  Not  at  all  to  the  sui'priae  of 
Master  Solomon  Soundcap,  though  it  might  have  surprised  some 
of  the  shallower  students  in  humaa  cature  that  iidiabited  th« 
Tillage,  Crinkum,  one  day  in  his  middle  age,  set  l^oh  the  mettr 
physical  apothecary  very  violently  for  bis  very  moderate,  hi( 
^nailk  and  ivater"    scnlimenli,  as  n  conservative;    scnti 
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wliieh  Master  Solom<m  bad  modestly  avowed  from  early  manhood ; 
wbile  Crinkmn  had  veered  completely  round  to  what  he  himself 
termed  "genuine**  toryism. 

"I  have  no  patienee  with  such  neutral  nonsense,*'  hurst  forth 
tiyrindigiuuit  Oiinkum,  when  he  had  listened  to  half  a  sentence  of 
Ihiter  SolonMm's  eonsiderato  speech.  *'  I  like  to  hear  a  man  say 
wimthe  means,  without  so  much  of  parenthesis  and  qualifying  of 
Iiu  meaning " 

<*  But  my  good  friend,"  interrupted  Master  Solomon,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  commonly  guilty  of  that  discourteous  practice; 
"if  joa  like  to  hear  a  man  say  what  he  means,  you  would  not  like 
n  man  to  play  the  hypocrite  by  saying  more  than  he  means,  would 
you?- 

**  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,"  was  Crinkum*s  stereotyped  preface  to 
an  answer,  **  I  really  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  so  much  wordi- 
ness ;  if  a  man*B  mind  be  made  up, — and  he  won't  be  long  about  it, 
if  he  possesses  one, — ^he  will  soon  express  it.  People  that  ask  others 
what  they  shall  think,  for  certain  reasons,  sir  !  " — and  here  the 
^leaker  gave  a  significant  glance  at  the  apothecary^s  labelled  jars 
and  large-bellied  bottles  ; — "  such  people,  sir,  must  take  time  to 
say  their  say.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  I  have  a  will  of  my  own, 
and  always  go  straight  forward." 

**Down  Crooked  Lane!  '*  tittered  Master  Solomon;  whereat 
Crinkum  Crankum  turned  his  heel  in  high  dudgeon,  and  with  the 
usual  resemblance  to  a  turkey-cock  about  his  throat,  shunning  the 
apothecary's  threshold,  as  a  '*  stumbling-block  of  offence,**  for 
many  weeks  after. 

On  many  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  religion  and 
polities,  Crinkum  Crankum  professed  ''  broad  and  enlightened '' 
views  in  his  youth.  For  instance,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
of  humane  treatment  of  criminals,  and  forsook  the  evening  parlour 
at  the  Hop-pole,  for  ^yb  nights,  because  the  landlord, — a  man 
most  unusually  slender  of  abdomen, — ^had  no  **  bowels  of  mercy,** 
as  Crinkum  said,  and  had  bluntly  declared  his  satisfaction  that  a 
notorious  thief  and  burglar  was  hung.  Yet,  in  advanced  manhood, 
being  on  his  journey  home  from  the  neighbouring  market,  and 
baviDg  entered  into  conversation  with  a  Quaker  who  resided  in  his 
iiillage,  Crinkum's  change  of  sentiment,  but  fixity  of  dogmatism 
and  intolerance,  displayed  themselves  in  the  following  brief 
conTersation : — 


CRINKUM   CBANKUM. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  Itanglng  of  iuuw[WW»» 
Obaaiftli  Tcreeverae  '     Ao'  joucan'tbe   I'm  fiure  ! '■ 

"  Yea,  but  I  can   and  I  aui      rcpbi-ii  Obndiali. 

'*  Tlieu  jou  re  not  a  C  linstian   

•'How  BO,  friend  Ciiuliuni  *  Slander  not  thy  neiglibo 
never  did  tbee  an^  harm     intorposed  the  honest  reJigionlBtv 


"  Pshaw !  I 


;hbou]^,^^^H 

ionistv  l^^^l 
iura's  toS^B 
)u  deny  toe 


]  Crankum'a 
L   Chnetion  i£  you  deny  t 
I  a   blood    by  man  shall  his 

!  Quaker,  with  great 


e  of  your 
gant  answer.       How  can  ^ou  b 
precept,  'WlioaoeFer   sliiddcth  t 
blood  he  shed  ' 

"Friend,  bethink  thee 
mildness  ;  "  that  was  written  and  spoken  htfure  a  Christian  n 

heard  of" 

"You  infidel  hypocr  to  '  burst  forth  Crmkum  ;  "and  so 
that's  tbe  way  yon  shuffle  out  of  a  plain  commandment !  Why, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  should  none  of  us  be  safe  ia 

our  beds  if  they  did  not  hang  every  mui'derei'" 

"Is  that  the  way  thou  iuteTpreteat  another  plain  command- 
ment, '  Thou  Bhalt  not  kill  ? ' "  quietly  interposed  the  Qu&kei', 
cnce  more. 

said  Criukum,    somewhat  hesitatingly, 

"I  shall  not    enter  on    any  round-about- 

3  matter.     Without    spending  five    words 

r,  the  point  is  so  clear  tliat  no  man  can 

rou   do :    it   is    but   mawkish    senti- 

whining  stuff  to  win  a  name   for   himianity. 

ai'e  vastly  covetous  of  a  reputatiaii  for  tenderness 


s  for  that,  sir," 
and  a  littlo  puzzled, 
way  to  the  root  of   tL 
about  it,  I  tcU  you,  si 
to  ainccre    who   talks 
jnentahsm ;    i 
Many  people 


of  feeling,  and  "— 

"  And  dost  thou  remember  thy  five  nights'  absence  from  tile 
Hop-pole  ?  "  asked  the  Quaker,  with  provoking  gravity. 

"Zounds!"  oxclairaed  Crinkum,  in  a  towering  passioii,  "do 
jou  tliitik  1  shall  ask  yov,  for  a  rule  of  conduct  !  I  have  a  will  oi 
my  own,  su-,  and  I  always  go  straight  forward," 

"Verily,  so  thou  dost,"  retorted  the  Quaker,  while  he  restrained 
his  laughter  with  difficulty;  "but,  as  neighbour  Solomon  fiaith,  it 
IS  down  Crooked  Lane  !  " 

Crinkum  Crankum  struck  his  Iiorse  with  the  spurs,  after  hurling 
an  unutterable  glance  of  ire  at  the  Quaker,  and  soon  got  out  m 
Bound  of  the  hearty  mirth  in  which  the  latter  indulged. 

I  will  but  note  another  article  in  the  list  of  Crinkum  Crankiua'a 
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conndesB  yagariee,  and  then  have  done.  Because  hard  drinking 
uritB  tlie  penrerse  fashion  when  he  was  young,  Crinkum  restricted 
himself  to  **  moderation/'  as  he  called  it — for  the  word  '*  tempe- 

fice,'*  as  a  monopoly  of  expression  for  self-denial  in  only  one  kind 
yianding,  was  then  unusual.     His  virtuous  scorn  of  the  "  mere 
animals,"  was,  at  that  time  of  life,  very  loudly  expressed.    Yet  he 
lived  to  become  a  two-bottle  man,  often  ;  and,  now  and  then,  ven- 
tured on  three — ^professing,  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  sickncssL 
and  tormenting  head-ache,  the  utmost  contempt  for  **  these  new-. 
fangled  creatures,*'  the  Teetotallers  !    Two  years  before  his  death,^ 
he,  nevertheless,  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  Master  Solomon  Soundcap,^ 
which  astounded  the  village  when  they  first  heard  it, — and  became  • 
a  Teetotaller  himself. 

*'  I  have  no  faith  in  any  man  who  takes  the  total-abstinence 
pledge  and  then  breaks  it,"  was  Crinkum  Crankum's  charitable 
observation,  at  the  expiry  of  one  year's  water-discipleship  ; — and 
the  next  evening  Crinkum  Crankum  **  took  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach's  sake  ! ''  Indeed,  it  was  on  this  occasion,  only,  in  the 
remembrance  of  Master  Solomon  Soundcap,  that  Crinkum  vouch- 
safed to  give  a  reason  for  his  change  of  practice. 

"  And  so  you  have  given  up  the  Total  Abstinence  principles,  I 
leam,  friend  Crinkum  ?  **  said  the  apothecary,  as  he  was  mixing 
the  quaking  veteran  of  change  and  positivity  a  salutary  phial  of 
quinine  and  other  tonics. 

"Well  ?  '*  retorted  Crinkum,  with  a  frown,  "  and  if  I  have  ?  ' 
Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  goose  as  to  stick  by  a  custom  when  I 
find  it  injures  my  health  t  '* 

**  0  dear,  no,"  exclaimed  master  Solomon,  fairly  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  hearing  Crinkum  Crankum  condescend  to  give  a  common- 
sense  reason  for  a  change  of  sentiment  or  conduct. 

**  Then  don't  bother  me  about  it,"  continued  Crinkum  ;  **  I  telL 
you  I  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  " — 

But  Crinkum  Crankum,  for  very  shame,  and  in  dread  that  he : 
would  hear  Master  Solomon's  most  unwelcome  chorus  to  the  old. 
burthen,  once  more  repeated, — here  stopped  short,  and  asked, 
what  he  had  to  pay  for  the  pbial  of  medicine. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  visited  the  apothecary,  though  it  was: 
not  the  last  time  the  apothecary  visited  him.  Master  Solomoa 
was  wont  to  say,  after  Crinkum's  death,  that  the  ruling  passion  was 
strong  within  him,  even  in  articulo  mortis  ;  for  that  he  appealed 
to  him,  Master  Solomon  the  apothecary,  very  earnestly,  as  ho 
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N  strango^tUat  the  n 
t  uf  mortals  bIiuuM  I 


poured  out  the  last  drauglit  of  cordial,  whether  lie  liod  not  "alw 
had  a  will  of  hia  own,  and  gone  straightforward  ?  " 

"  How  strange,"    said   I,  after  aonie    minutes'  silence,  t 
the  apothecary  made  this  relation  ;  ■ 
changeable  and  most  incoiisiiitcn 
intolerant  ! 

"  All  his  weaknesses  and  errors  wore  traeoalile  to  one 
replied  roj  vcnerahle  friend  ;  ''  Lo  had  tieofr  learned  U      ^ 
And,  young  man,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a  significant  loolc,  { 
"Crankiima   are   by   no  means   eitinct :  they  t 
family." 
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THE  WORKS  AND  WONDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 


Lbiteb  v.— To  Mbs.  Rpsti.eh. 
Deaiiest  Phibnd, — 

That  we  have  been  deluded,  nuthontieates  our  own 
plieity  .'  Unfortunate  is  tho  female  mind  (let  the  latitudin 
followerB  of  Voltaire,  Malthua,  and  tho  other  votaries  of  jjerfidioia 
Apoatacy  paradoxify  truth  aa  they  will,)  which  is  incapable  ^ 
trust.     Satisfied  of  our  own  security,  we  can  holieve  i 

others.     P joins  me  in  thinking  that  to  have  disoovrf 

Lady  IlighborougU  as  among  the  covert  followen^  *  ~ 
stitutes  but  a  slight  stab.  Explained  is  now  her  frivolity. — her 
heartleasnesa  to  her  dependants,  —  the  Btarthng  heence  of  her 
household, — the  gratuitous  insult  to  two  unoffending  followers  of 
*******.  We  are  both  now  convinced  that  the  note  t 
scribed  in  my  last,  was  penned  under  the  influence  of  Mr.-Nil)M| 
who  has  been  seen  by  Mrs.  Pecker  from  tho  windov 
along  the  street.  Uis  dress,  Mrs.  Pecker  says,  was 
personified :  the  waistcoat  buttoned  across,  like  Mr.  Podd 
Does  ho  ever  think  of  his  old  friends,  you  ask  ?  No  i- 
domination,  tending  to  seclude  eveu  the  English  clergy  ii 
hacy,  precludes  tho  hare  dream  of  every  tender  tie.      Our  a 

P ,  I  suspect,  foels  hia  defection  more  than  she  cares  to 

But  quit  we  Babylon  for  Belgravia,  and  "let  Time," 
it  Bays,  "  elucidate  what  Prophecy  is  unable  to  fathom." 
)t  loosed  our  sandals  for  the  last  two  days  :  we  have  devot 
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oivsdLyeftio  Koyalty :  having  undertaken,  for  th^  satisfaction  of 
our  Tinglebury  friends,  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  as  regards  the 
state  of  mind  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Buler  of  our  favoured 
clime^  To  you  at  Wailford,  we  may  say  likewise  ; — Rely  upon 
Ahing  you  read  in  the  Newspapers.  Garbled  views  of  Hfe  are 
a&.that  you  will  derive  from  that  organ.  Three  separate  an- 
minciations  of  our  arrival  have  been  forwarded  to  each,  in  Mr. 
Pecker's  beautiful  writing,  but  by  none  been  printed  !  !  !  This, 
too,  one  of  us  ascribes  to  Mr.  Niblett :  for  who  shall  put  bounds 
to  the  suppressiveness  of  Jesuitical  activity  ? — Therefore,  you  may 
repose  indiscriminate  confidence  in  the  following  particulars  :  the 
dmvation  of  which,  we  are  bound  to  observe  with  secrecy.  Unlike 
Acta&on,  we  will  not  whisper  our  source  to  the  reeds. 

The  humanity  of  our  most  royal  Sovereign,  is,  perhaps,  her 
most  unfeigned  characteristic.  Her  Ladjes  bask  only  in  her 
smiles  :  Her  consort  salutes  her  with  the  most  charming  freedom. 
We  have  reason  to  be  assured  (and  are  anxious  to  spread  the  joy- 
ful tidings  through  parts  of  Tinglebm^y  where  the  noxious  miasma 
of  Dissent  stalks  like  a  mocking  minister  of  Lucifer)  that  in  her 
opinions  she  is  SAFE.  They  arc  ours,  A  letter  to  The  Pope, 
written  in  her  own  hand  (H.  M.  always  secretarizing  for  herself), 

is  said  to  be  a  master-piece.     P is  laying  a  thousand  plans 

for  the  procuration  of  a  copy.  The  audacious  temerity,  even,  of 
a  request  directly  penned  by  this  simple  quill,  has  been  strongly 
pressed  upon  me.  But  what  am  I  ?  We  are  aware,  however, 
that  H.  M.  has  her  eyes  on  Tinglebury.  Mr.  Pecker's  speeches 
at  .the  Anti-Cheap  Food  Association  have  sunk  deep.  For  the 
fabrication  is  a  monstrous  one,  which  asserts  that  our  upright 
Monarch  sympathizes  with  the  atrocious  measures  which  are 
about  to  convert  landed-proprietors  into  wanderers  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Earth ;  and  their  lawns  and  conservatories  into 
howling  wildernesses.  The  names  of  Cobden,  Villiers,  excite 
paroxysms  of  distress.  H.  M.  may  be  constrained  :  but  will  not 
flinch.  The  author  of  **  Sybil  "  (whose  early  work,  "  Violet/' 
was  so  long  affihated  to  Lord  Brougham)  has  been  admitted  to 
frequent  consultations.  Lord  George  is  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse, 
when  Protection  triumphs  over  dissolute  innovations.  Air.  Pecker 
says  I  am  exceeding  in  this  intelligence  :  but  as  it  is  down,  it 
shall  go.  The  brilHant  novelist  above  adverted  to,  is  to  be  Mini- 
ster of  PubHc  Instruction.  Do  not  be  surprised,  if  you  hear  of  an 
Inspection  of  our  Schools  at  Tinglebury  from  the  highest  quarters. 

P ha»  done  her  part :  and  prepared  a  hymn  for  the  flattering 

^1 
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ocGdB'on,  vUch  if  sung  unexpectedly  wiU  produce  a  pleasing  effect  * 
aucb  &s  no  art  con  anatcli. 

If.  M.'b  enthusiasm  for  the  worlts  of  creation  dawned  upon  her 
mind  at  an  infantile  era.  A  Duck  was  the  first  rojal  plajtbine. 
Kia.  Pecker  on  being  disturbed  late  in  the  night,  not  loi)g  einciP 
by  Bundry  shrill  and  myBtorious  noises — is  informed  by  Bridget 
(whence  derived  I  cannot  authenticate)  that  these  are  the  matu- 
tinal cawings  of  the  rare  collection  of  fowl  who  harbour  in  the- 
gardens  and  round  the  waters  of  her  Majesty's  Bclgravian  Tempe. 
One  note  was  new  to  her.  ShQ  asseverates  it  to  have  resomblecl 
a  salutation  between  lips,  and  at  no  remote  distance.  But  birds, 
OB  Mr.  Jessamine's  "Anecdotes  of  Billed  Intelligence  "  will  have 
acquainted  yon,  emit  pccuharly  piercing  and  strange  calls,  when 
day  is  breaking :  and  this  may  have  been  merely  the  snapping  of 
the  mandibles  of  the  greater  Susquehanna  Goose,  some  years  ago 
presented  by  tho  Zoological  Society  to  Prince  Albert :  the  non- 
production  of  whose  progeny  has  been  so  serious  a  disappointment 
to  ornithological  expectation  in  the  highcEt  quarters.  And  having 
explored  the  gardens,  and  perceived  how  they  swarm  with  the 
feathered  tribe — aware,  too,  of  dear  Mrs.  Pecker's  involuntary- 
desire  to  magnify  simple  occurrences,  when  fear  prompts,- — I  sea 
no  reason  to  gainsay  Bridget's  natural  solution.  This  may  be 
valuable  as  a  fact  to  the  ovarian  collections  of  your  good  Mr. 
Crow — which  already  number  my  poor  testimouies  on  many 
subjects. 

Tho  Royal  infants  are  largely  indulged  with  living  treasures. 
The  Eabbits  of  tho  Heir  Apparent  have  a  structure  apart  j 
designed  by  no  less  a  person  than  one  it  would  be  indiscreet  ttt 
name.  Two  were  given — among  other  presents,  to  the  OJibbeway 
Indians — as  likely  to  foster  the  sentiment  of  filial  dependence. 
That  tho  rare  monkeys  fi'om  the  Hoogbly,  which  were  presented 
to  H.  M.  by  the  Belgravian  gentlemen  of  high  distinction  who 
found  coal  for  tho  Emperor  of  Hyperborean  regions,  may  feel  at 
home — a  fire  is  maintained  in  theapartmentof  one  of  the  Ladies  iii 
Waiting  day  and  night ;— that  the  precious  deposit  may  not  suffer 
by  change  of  temperature.  You  have  read  miserable  tales  of 
Royal  parsimony— of  pictures  insufficiently  rewarded,  and  musicians 
withheld  refreshments.  Mention  the  coals  devoted  to  theso 
simple  animals,  to  all  wlio  repeat  the  venom !     The  fact  is  so : 

How  honourable  to  exalted  humanity,  we,  at  least,  know,    P 

heard  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes  : — Tho  picture  of  the  Duchess  of 
' tendiog  this  exotic  charge,  is  a  elief.  d'ojuure  of  its  aea- 
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•  43eiiiical  master.     It  will  be  engrayed  by  Moon*s  huriti,     Mr. 

Pecker  proposes  it  by  way  of  study  for  such  of  the  sex  as  indulge 

.  ^  the  graceful  tasks  of  the  needle  and  Berlin  wool.   When  Popish 

Cts  and  Pagan  warriors  occupy  the  figures  of  Christian  gentle- 
len — surely  such  a  suggestion  is  not  one  of  Utopian  invention  ! 
But  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  union  of  utility  with  suavity  dis- 
tuiguishing  all  our  valuable  relative's  motions. 

What  a  treat  to  have  visited  the  garden  Pavilion  ! — ^where  the 
pleasures  of  theDairy,  prepared  by  the  neat  hands  of  the  royal  Phyllis, 
offer  a  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state — and  are  surrounded  by 
tU  the  luxurious  tribute  of  modem  sculpture  and  painting.  So, 
4he  Medicean  family,  in  their  halls  of  terra-cotta  and  alabaster, 
fostered  the  genius  of  Giorgione  and  Rosa.  This  exquisite 
nook  is  worthy  of  a  country's  palace.  Built  in  the  Elizabethan 
43tyle — one  chamber  decorated  with  the  severities  of  Pompeian  ai-t 
— another  plaided  with  the  characteristics  of  the  **  North  Countrie" 
— ^the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  (the  spirit  of  Scott 
being-rendered  everywhere,  by  the  scrutinising  pencil  of  H.  B.) — 
the  central  hall  devoted  to  the  witcheries  of  Comus — in  which 
Maclise  plays  a  distinguished  part,  and  Landseer 

Glows  like  a  summer  from  the  mirror'd  walls, 

—there  is,  in  all  this,  a  variety,  an  excursiveness — a  chef-d'ceuvrei&h 
intellectuality  (to  quote  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gore)  which  speak  trumpet- 
iongued  for  the  tastes  of  the  distinguished  pair  ;  and  excite  proud 
British  hope  to  anticipate  glowingly  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pecker  exclaimed,  on  entering,  **  Here 
is  solid  progress !  Ten  years  hence,  a  journey  to  Italy,  in  quest  of 
artistic  culture,  will  be  rendered  futile."  Happy  England !  when 
the  deleterious  South  is  no  longer  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  thy 
.-sons  and  daughters  ! 

You  are  wondering,  I  doubt  not,  why,  ere  tlais  I  have  not 
chronicled  Mr.  Pecker's  visit  to  the  CoUectress,  whose  invitation  I 
transcribed  in  my  last.  My  dear  friend, — not  mine  to  sully  a 
Christian  page  with  adverting  to  the  devices  with  which  a  female, 
when  she  has  "stooped  to  folly,'*  attempts  to  extend  her  society. 
Hesolute  to  uphold  die  purity  without  which 

"  the  shiver'd  vase 
Nor  form  nor  colour  hideth  in  the  deptlis 
Of  its  most  secret  heart," — 

not  mine  be  it  to  dwell  upon  the  horror  of  our  relative  on  discover- 
ing, in  his  corr'^-'^'^-^'^pnt,  one  of  those  fascinating  chiyxoxs^  <i£ 
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perilitiou!  Mr  Pecker  Lad  not  pasBGil  tbethreshold  ere  be  became 
aware  of  the  mistake.     We  forget  to  mention  the  mtitter  in'  the 

presence  of  P— ■.     Dear  girl !  belter  preserve  her  illusive  ooflfi- 

dence  in  the  non-cxiatenee  of  evil,  till  mntority  shall  bring' fti^- 
train  the  cruel  knowledge  !  Till  now  tho  dew  of  her  mind  Ins 
never  beeni-uffled.^AndMr.  Nihletl  knows  tliis  :  oapahle  the  n4ifle 
of  actiug  the  traitor's  part !  Dark  will  be  hia  oecount  *  *  *  :* 
Mr.  Pecker  asBitres  tuc  that  tlie  pereon  was  singularly  repulsive  in 
her  appGOTBDce.  This  adventure  ia  sacred,  too,  From  his  jtartDer. 
Dear  Mrs.  Pecker  atill  believes  the  inritetiou  to  have  glanced 
from  the  sportively  mysterious  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Cecil,"  whoso 
similar  hrochures,  some  years  ago,  excited  a  nine  days'  wooder, 
which  reached  the  precincts  of  Tinglebviry ; — not  ours,  as  yOu 
know,, to  loiter  behind  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence. 

Whither  have  I  rambled  ?  Did  you  not  ask  me  about  dross 
in  Delgravia  ?  The  adaptability  which  is  so  essential  a  featnro 
and  privilege  of  ariatocratio  taste  prBsidea  hero  aiso.  The  free 
circulation  of  air  is  iriaured  by  the  bonnets,  which  also  are  arranged 
«6sA  to  admit  the  summer  sun — tho  last  how  cheering  !  Defence  in 
crowds,  too,  is  provided  for  by  the  structural  forms  of  the  petticoat. 
Lady  Gale's  extreme  timidity  is  said  to  have  originated  that  sweep  of 
robe  which  the  garish  and  frivolous  French  claim  to  have  discovered. 
Mrs.  Pecker  thinks  the  amplitude  mercifully  calculated,  also,  to 
prove  a  safeguard  in  the  case  of  railway  accidenta.  The  sprend  of 
the  natural  taste  which  Wordsworth  and  Cowper  have  so  laudably 
fostered,  keeps  pleasing  pace  with  these  more  sophisticated  devices 
of  civilisation.  Gooseberries,  grapes,  and  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions, are  essential  as  ornaments.     Our  ingenious  P- promises 

that  your  friend's  bonnet  shall  not  long  be  uugraced  by  a  modest 
sprig  of  barberries — herself  the  inanufactreas  !  For  singularity, 
my  deal',  is  what  no  Christian  gentlewoman  will  desire  »  *  * 
Even  the  simple  herbage  of  the  brook  claims  its  part.  Nay,  we 
have  seen  a  panache  of  cress,  bejewelled  with  the  shells  of  passing 
snails,  and  a  bouquet  of  the  same,  doomed  to  grace  the  high-bom 

bosom  of  the  Duchess  of !     A  wreath  of  love-apples  has 

been  commissioned  for  Royalty,  whose  tasteful  garnitures  were  so 
vividly  conspicuous  in  her  recent  visit  to  continental  Borope. 

Too  much,  however,  of  these  frivolous  themes,  introduced  merely 
to  show  that  in  smaU  matters  as  well  as  in  momentous  conjunc- 
tioDs, — I  am,  in  the  bonds  of  charity. 

Decidedly  yours, 
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'  P.S. — A  mcdiseval  card,  with  difficulty  decyphcrable  as  is  its 
•abjunctive  pencil  date, — *' Eve  of  Saint  Romuald,"  apprises  us 
of  a  yisit  from  Mr.  Niblett.  This  open  profession  of  his  new  views 
does  not  shake  the  current  of  my  soul,  with  regard  to  his  truancy 

and  its  true  import.     Our  sweet  P ,  however,  owns  the  pill  to 

be  bitter,  and,  I  think,  has  shed  tears.    But  she  loves  not  any 
ahould  see  them  fkll. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^  period  of  some  days  has  elapsed  since  the 
aboye  was  written.  What  will  you  say — what  will  England  bay — 
what  will  Tinglebury  aud  Wailford  feel,  when  it  is  known  that, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Papal  Chair,  through  the  agency  of 
the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Belgium,  the  Church  is  to  be  stripped 
bj  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Bill  ?  in  which,  they  say,  II.  M.  reluct- 
antly acquiesces.  It  was  wi-ung  from  her  during  the  enfeebled 
state  of  her  approaching  maternity  !  May  the  Disposer  *  *  * 
Nothing,  Mr.  Pecker  assures  me,  can  save  us.  The  letting  of 
Tinglebury  is  canyassed  !  !  !  A  foreign  journey,  even,  in  prospetto. 
One  more  letter  shall  3'ou  have  from  Bclgravia  ;  but  just  now  my 
shaken  spirits  preclude  further  exercise  of  the  pen. 


Is'^fto  15OOfe0. 


Tbatels  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  forming  the  completion  of  her  Memoirs 
Narrated  by  her  Physician.     3  vol".  8vo.     Colburn. 

This  work  professes  to  be  a  completion  of  the  memoirs  of  an 
eccenti'ic  lady,  whose  character  it  very  much  assists  in  developing,  and 
by  no  means  tends  to  elevate,  either  in  compass  of  intellect,  or  in 
acquirement.  Resolute,  or,  rather,  obstinate,  proud,  and  credulous, 
this  unfeminine  woman  acquired  notoriety  among  the  Asiatics,  by  the 
display  of  qualities  that  were  unbecoming  in  her  sex,  and  little  compli- 
mentary to  her  understanding.  Iler  purse,  and  aristocratic  insensibiliiy 
to  danger,  rather  than  cool  intrepidity,  backed  by  her  arrogant  self-con- 
sequence, were,  qualities  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ascendancy 
she  acquired  over  a  few  Arab  chiefs :  this  once  gained,  the  respect  of 
their  inferiors  was  a  natural  consequence.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
that  her  English  connexions  obtained  for  her  the  interest  of  all  the 
diplomatists  of  her  own  country — throughout  the  East.  Our  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  administered  to  her  interests  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  thus  everything  aided  to  place  Lady  Hester  in  that  position 
of  influence  among  a  barbarous  people,  which  fltittered  her  ambition, 
and  made  her  prefer  a  state  where  she  could  exercise  a  power  grateful 
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to  her  ambitioaa  feeKnga,  to  licing  absorbed  st  home  ii 
mass  of  individuals  of  her  Btation,  among  whom,  the  qualities  that 
gained  her  pre-eminence  in  Syiia  would  have  depressed,  rather  than 
raig«d  her  in  estimation.  Destitute,  it  would  appear,  of  the  better 
feelings  of  socml  life,  Lady  Hester  sacrificed  everjrtning  to  her  self'Iova, 
and  attracted  towards  herself  not  a  single  human  sympathy.  Isolated 
'  i,  her  retainers  and  servants  came  and  left  her  without  a 


single  mark  of  attachment  on  their  part,  or  regret  upon  hers.  Het 
visionary  sovereignty,  ofttnied  by  pride,  led  her  on  with  no  ver]r  vain- 
able  traita,  save  her  indomitable  enei^,  up  to  the  moment  of  reaction. 
Id  her  career  she  resembled  her  relation,  Pitt;  obstinacy,  even  in 
conscious  wrong  ;  the  policy  that  Mded  her  objects  before  acv  justice ; 
.great  miscalculation,  and  recklessness  of  conseqftences, — all  these  were 
remarkable  in  both.  The  acquirements  and  caltivated  intellect  of  Pitt 
were  not,  indeed,  to  be  traced  in  Lady  Heater,  Ihe  comparinon  mainly 
regards  natural,  and  not  acquired  tendencies.  D^titule  of  humanity, 
she  coufd  exert  her  inflnence  with  indifference  to  carry  fire  and  eword 
among  a  mountain  people,  occasioning  scenes  of  ravage  and  bloodshed 
among  the  innocent,  to  avenge  tlie  death  of  a  traveller,  murdered  by  a. 
robber  or  robbers  within  Iheir  territory  ;  or,  with  equal  indifference, 
liear  the  cries  of  men  tortured  by  the  petty  despots  where  she  resided, 
-whom  one  word  from  herself  would  have  saved — and,  in  such  cases, 
pleading  in  justification  some  absurd  axiom  about  justice  and  law, 
^singout  of  the  innate  pride  of  her  proud  and  vain  hearl.  In  regard 
to  mind.  Lady  Hester  passed  her  solitude  without  books;  she  xeems  b> 
have  scorned  the  pleasures  of  intellect,  and  was  proportionably  ignorant 
and  credulous.  Vvhat  can  be  said  for  a  woman  possessing  judgment,  upon 
the  strength  of  an  old  manuscript,  with  the  possesaioa  of  very  small 

Scuniary  means  at  the  time,  setting  out  with  a  grand  cavalcade,  to 
(cover  the  hidden  wealth  of  a  dead  pacha,  having  applied  for  the 
firmans  necessaiy  at  Constantinople,  perhaps  through  the  Engliish 
ambassador— God  save  the  mark !— then  to  go  from  her  residence  at 
Letwnon  to  Askalon,  in  order  to  dig  for  this  imaginary  treasure  I  . 
Under  such  an  authority  from  the  Porte,  Lady  Hester  was  honoured 
with  distinctions  usually  paid  to  prbces  only :  twenty  tents  wero 
pitched  for  her,  numerous  attendants  provided,  and  an  escort  of  a 
bundred  horse  ordered  to  accompany  her,  upon  a  fool's  errand.  The 
governor  of  Jaffa  was  commanded  to  accompany  her.  She  had  been  sa 
credulous  as  to  believe  that  the  English  Government  ought  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  her  search,  as  it  would  give  the  name  reputalion.  The 
Porte  was  of  course  to  have  the  treasure  he  himBeif  cuuld  never  discover 
hut  through  her  means.  She  toiled  to  Askalon  vdth  cumbrous  pomp, — ■ 
dug, — found  nothing  but  acurious  andmutilated  statue,  which  she  baA>ar- 
ously  ordered  to  he  broken  up,  because  she  would  not  have  it  said  she 
came  to  look  for  statues  for  the  English,  Then,  bereft  of  her  escort, 
she  journeyed  back,  crest-tallen,  to  her  liabilation  in  Lebanon.  The 
whole  affair  exhibits  a  poor  picture  of  her  judgment,  and  a  good  one  of 
her pnAe,  that  fed  itself  upoa  the  achievement,  ol'peiim.ViTi^nilMo'oaQt 


ttnried  treasure  to  the  Porte  !  The  whole  aSair  was  piiiably  liiliciiloaJ, 
Lady  Heater's  conitexiotis  in  England,  and  her  eccentricities  combined 
— tho  last  always  attractive  of  notice — made  het  a  wonderment,  after 
all,  ecacceiy  worth  the  noise  made  about  her  here. 

The  preaent  volumes  are  far  more  valuable  far  the  diaclosurea  they  J 
afford  relative  to  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  natives  of  Syria,. ^ 
whether  Tucks,  Arabs,  or  Dnises,  than  for  what  they  contain  about  i 
Lady  Hester,  with  her  shrewd  and  eccentric  coarseness.  In  this  respeot 
they  are  very  interesting,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  author's  joumala 
is,  on  that  acconnt,  to  be  deplored.  We  have  travels  and  tours  enough 
over  highways  and  byways,  that  describe  with  sufHcient  generality 
every  common-plaee  object  in  nature  or  art — we  are  saturated  with 
such  ;  hut  there  is  a  great  pancity  of  travels  that  embrace  accounts  of 
the  domestic  life,  conversation,  personal  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking 
ot  foreign  nations.  Of  those  in  the  East,  more  especially,  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  This  narrative  gives  a  considerable  insight  <n^o 
the  domei^tic  life  of  the  East,  nor  does  it  present  so  repulsive  a  picture 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  iu  previous  accouuts.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  medical  character  introduced  the  narmtor  into  several  harems, 
more  properly  har'yms,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  and  the  pictures  he 
draws  of  the  fair  recluses  are  not  at  all  sombre.  The  Druses,  both 
moles  and  females,  are  a  singular  mce ;  their  tenets  and  forms  of  reli- 

E'  lUB  worship  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood,  but  it  is  clear  they  1 
re  been  much  mierepreeented.    The  habitation  of  Lady  Hester  Stan-  | 
hope  was,  for  some  time,  at  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  at  no  great  dis-   , 
tonce  from  Sayda,  or  Sidon  of  old,  which  is  situated  on  the  sea  near 
where  the  mountain  ridge  of  Lebanon  begins  to  rise.     Ascending  for 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  first  ridge  of  elevations,  then  descending  into  a 
deap  valley,  and  again  ascending  a  second  and  loftier  mountain,  by  a 
miwable  road  barely  practicable  for  the  asses  of  the  country,  a  quad- 
rannular  stone  building  was  reached,  consisting  only  of  a  single  story, 
with  a  Sat  terraced  roof.    This  building  inclosed  a  small  paved  court, 
sqaare,  with  a  little  mound  of  earth  in  the  centre,  a  few  flowers  and  a 
'     of  orange-trees.     The  rooms  were  whiteivashed,  without  tables 


r  cnaiis,  but  some  of  them  had  long  sofas  of  solid  masonry  built  up 
^lUDst  one  of  the  walls.  At  one  comer  of  the  building  was  a  small 
chapel  with  an  oltsi:  in  it,  and  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  was  a 
discoloration  in  the  wall  caused  by  the  corpiie  of  a  late  patriarch,  walled 
up  there,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  giving  out  a  most  offensive  smell  in 
that  warm  climate,  although  emb^med.  The  site  was  picturesque,  hut 
lonely  and  barren,  being  on  a  summit  destitute  of  verdure  and  sur- 
rounded with  sterile  mountains.  A  few  olive  and  mulberry  trees  grew 
at  tlie  back  of  the  building,  which  commanded  a  voat  view,  over  an 
almost  shipless  sea,  only  distant  about  two  miles.  The  interior  of  the 
building  consisted  of  three  good  rooms  on  one  side  ;  two  occupied  by 
Lady  Hester  and  her  maid,  one  serving  as  a  drawing-room.  A  kitchen, 
and  couple  of  storerooms,  occupied  another  side,  and  three  small  rooms, 


a  nine  anrl  oil  cellar  compleled  the  paliice  of  Ihe  \'a\oa&ry  T^Af,  ao 
tbsl  her  (jhygician  ajid  aurue  oUiers  oi'  her  rctaiiMni  wei-e  lodged  m 
cottages  withoat  hei  obDde,  at  a.  poor  village  cnlled  Abia,  a  quarter  cf 
a  mile  away.  Desiitufe,  it  would  appear,  of  every  inteHeetualiwtoiiKa, 
it  is  wonderfal  how  this  Bingalar  woman  coalJ  pass  her  time,  for  now 
Hlie  dropped  all  communication  with  Ssyda.  Sim  had  been  indisposed 
soon  after  her  amval,  and  on  her  recovery  her  character  tieemed  much 
changed.  She  ailopl^l  the  simpleijt  hahits  almost  to  cynicism  ;  showed 
in  conversation  a  vigOTOQS  mind  in  descrthing  men  and  things,  and 
almost  prophesied  some  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  Europe,  although 
not  BO  fortunate  in  prediction,  as  to  the  Askalou  treasures,  the  deposit  of 
the  deceased  I'aaha  el  Geraar.  It  was  at  Mar  £liaB  that  she  aeemi  to 
have  formed  a  resolution  of  liking  up  her  abode  in  the  East,  and  began 
to  adopt  the  coatomsoF  ihe  orientals.  She  a^eoted  disgust  for  Eoglwid, 
and  fancied  she  might  remain  in  ituiet  on  Mount  Lebanon,  looking  donn 
in  disdainful  contemplation  on  the  vicissitudes  and  follies  of  Ibe  worid — 
herself  out  of  their  reach. 

During  this  sojourn  of  Lady  Hester,  the  author  had  ample  lime  and 
opportunity  for  examining  the  country  in  Ihe  vicinity,  aud  aafuiring 
gome  knowledge  of  the  Inhabitants,  His  account  of  tlie  I>ruses  here  is 
interesting.  With  Lady  Heater  the  narrator  visited  Palmyra  -and 
Damascu.^.  The  last  a  city  full  of  interest,  populous  and  Aouiaihtne 
as  in  earlier  times.  His  vl-it  to  Palmyra  is  intereiiting,  and  still 
more  the  reception  there  of  Lady  Healer.  A  snow  storm  on  la 
journey  in  such  a  climate  eaoeiintered  by  the  travellers,  must  ha»e 
been  a  great  novelty.  Balbec  was  visited  by  the  narrator,  and  Ibe 
wonderful  ruins  in  which  there  are  stones  aisly-eight  feet  long,  seven- 
teen wide,  and  nearly  fourteen  thick,  about  a  mile  from  which  the 
country  is  described  as  exceedingly  beantiful.  After  seeing  as  much  uf 
the  conntry  as  it  vaa  possible  under  very  favourable  uircumstanee»<, 
and  remaining  for  several  years,  tiie  nuthor  of  the  present  travels  \e!l 
Lady  Hester  and  set  out  for  Europe.  He  proceeded  in  Ihe  Srst  place 
to  Cyprus,  of  which  ho  gives  sonie  account,  and  then  sailed  in  a  Fcefuh 
vessel  to  Manteilles, 

Jn  glancing  over  these  volumes  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  author  has  laboured  nnder  disadvantages  in  having  lost  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  jourcals.  At  the  same  lime,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  rat«*his  descriptive  powers  very  higii,  He  must  have  sojounud 
in  localities  calculated  to  kindle  into  a  Hanie  the  poetry  of  journeying — 
the  life  of  description,  imparted  not  merely  by  ubser^'atioiis,  but  eom- 
bined  association ;  yet  we  £nd  that  no  genial  w<trmlh  cheers  ua  as-ve 
are  led  by  him  over  scenes  of  brilliant  historical  renown,  places  ha) l«W«d 
bv  religious  recollection,  or  slrewed  with  the  diitt  of  perished  empirea. 
Certain  facts  we  have  tuost  undoubtedly,  hut  tlieir  lelotiou  seems-to 
hint  that  we  might  have  had  more.  '  There  are,  in  (act,  two  or  three 
deacriplions  of  travell^s  who  publish,  besides  those  who  hai 

ee  tbe'u  names  in  print,  and  we  viould  i^ix  lUs  author 
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present  narrative  among  those  to  whom  we  confess  a  limited  obligation, 
the  bnrden  of  which  he  might  have  rendered  much  more  onerous,  had 
he  bestowed  a  little  more  of  the  ability  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  in 
giving  us  less  of  the  mere  journal,  and  more  of  those  delineations  of 
scenes  and  characters  which  are  so  interesting  and  instructive.  We 
jntut  confess  the  more  he  discloses  to  us  regarding  the  heroine  of  his> 
work, -the  less  interest  and  sympathy  we  feel  towards  her.  The  mascu- 
line qualities  sit  ill  upon  a  woman,  and  the  career  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  will  rather  furnish  a  beacon  to  her  sex  for  the  avoidance  of 
similar  extravagances,  than  a  temptation  to  imitate  them.  Placed  as 
she  was,  and  supported  externally  by  our  diplomatists  with  money  at 
her  command,  herself  full  of  energy,  almost  her  only  valuable  quality, 
nothing  that  she  did  can  excite  rational  wonder  except  the  poverty  of 
her  taste  displayed  in  the  choice  of  her  society  and  the  coarseness  of 
her  habits.  Still  we  must  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  author  for 
putting  in  our  power  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  to  which,  when 
our  readers  have  perused  these  volumes — which  we  recommend  them  to 
do, — we  are  very  sure  they  will  assent. 


.  The  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
BY  the  Arabs.    By  Samuel  Sharpe.     A  New  Edition.    8vo.    Moxon. 

'  While  Greece  and  Rome,  after  the  revival  of  learning,  dazzled  the 
world  with  the  history  of  their  past  greatness,  that  of  Egypt  ceased  to 
excite  curiosity.  The  country  that  was  a  giant  upon  the  earth  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  semi-civilised  Greeks  sitting  down 
before  Troy,  was  only  nominally  remembered  from  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  Amrou  to  the  expedition  of  Napoleon.  The  recital  of 
a  solitary  traveller  now  and  then  awakened  a  momentary  curiosity 
about  its  long-remembered  site,  and  prevented  the  pyramids  themselves 
from  being  forgotten,  but  anything  novel  respecting  this  nursing  mother 
of  learning  and  the  arts  no  one  anticipated.  A  change  has  suddenly 
taken  place.  The  land  of  Memnon  has  been  raised  from  the  dust  of 
ages.  Conmierce  has  again  made  it  the  highway  to  India  as  it  was  in 
-the  reign  of  Claudius  Csesar,  and  all  which  relates  to  it  is  become  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest.  This  revival,  followed  by  discoveries 
connected  with  the  antiquities  and  language  of  the  oldest  among  the 
ftmiily  of  nations,  seemed  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  as 
the  present.  However  deficient  in  materials  relating  to  the  history 
of  Upper  Egypt  Mr.  Sharpe  might  find  himself,  his  task  was  a  most 
nseful  one,  from  its  placing  all  available  materials  in  a  connected  form  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  fulfilled  it  with  laborious  diligence  and  most 
persevering  research.  He  has  rallied  every  available  authority  around 
his  purpose,  but  until  the  Thebaid  fall  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  almost 
all  that  can  be  had  recourse  to  for  guiding  the  historian  is  drawn  from 
Manetho,  Diodorus,  and  one  or  two  other  writers,  and  this  period 
embraces,  at  the  lowest,  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  Mr.  Shaxi^e  has 
reconrse  also  to  sacred  history  lot  ^  ^ax^  ^^  V\^  \Ba^xv'ai«.^>2N^.*^^^'^ 


aSotd  no  aidin  settling  the  chronologyat  this  early  period,  as  that  otu._ 
-Jen's  themselves  cannot  be  relied  Upon.  Here  Mr.  Shorpe,  though  he 
very  properlj  makes  hiij  olatenients  at  to  dates  bypolbeticol,  seems  to 
increase  the  difficulty  about  the  <^Do^mous  Increase  of  the  fiunily  of 
Jacob,  even  in  the  apace  of  time  allotted  by  JutephnH  and  the  Septna- 
gint,  though  it  is  dnnbled  i>ith  more  show  of  reason,  in  our  Masorite 
copy.  Mr.  Sharpe  allows  but  a  century  for  the  family  of  Jacob  lo 
iucrease  so  as  to  enumerate  eii  hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  earn- 
ing armii,  from  n.c.  1400  to  1300.  It  must  be  confessed  that  tna 
chronology  of  Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Shishuk  is  wholly  obscure,  and 
that,  unless  the  existing  inscriptions  an  the  ancient  monuments  still 
standing  sboald  chance  to  alFoid  a  clue  to  explain  the  perplexity,  it  la 
never  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  it  remains  at  present.  In  many 
points,  and  in  regard  to  certain  facts,  the  Pentileiich  has  Iieen  of  can- 
nderable  service  in  composing  the  present  History.  Indeed  the 
Jinthoritics  had  recourse  to  in  the  progreu  of  the  work  ^bow  a  mott 
laudable  zeal  to  bring  evety  possible  light  upon  the  subject — a  zeal  too 
seldom  paralleled. 

The  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  be^in  with  Shishak,  co.  990,  who  coa- 
quered  the  Thebaid  and  annexed  il  to  his  own  kingdom  as  a  dependent 
province.  The  race  of  kings  of  Lower  T-^pt,  governing  for  four 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  was  overthrown  by  the  Feriiian  barbarian 
Oimbyses,  and  from  that  time^ — thanks  principally  to  Herodotus,  die 
history  of  this  interesting  country  becomes  much  clearer  and  more  con- 
nected; but  little  or  nolhing  more  is  gained  in  knowledge  abou^  thf 
Thebaid,  or  the  wonderful  city  that  was  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  that  of 
the  hundred  gates,  through  each  of  which  it  could  send  forth  two  hun- 
dred men  and  chaiiots  to  battle,  bnt  thus  evidently  spoken  of  by  tb« 
blind  bard  wilhont  any  precise  knowledge  of  its  wanders.  Mr.  Shanie 
follows  the  history  of  the  PeTEian  dominion  to  its  canclusion.  Next  be 
depicts  Egypt  under  its  Greek  conquerore,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  vUkei^ 
Ptolemies  down  to  Cleopatra;  then  as  a lloman prorince ;  and, finallvita 
-conqnest  by  Amron  and  the  Mahometans,  when  Alexandria,  which  nact 
been  the  refuge  of  all  the  learning  of  the  time,  completed  the  tdomph 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  crescent,  and  the  last  relics  of  existing  frisdom 
and  experience  treasured  in  the  library  there,  were  employed  for  six 
months  to  beat  the  ovens  of  the  city.  Thus  the  pictured  mind  of  tha 
antecedent  world  may  be  said  to  have  been  consumed,  and  the  coimeo- 
tion  of  out  own  with  it  for  ever  cat  off. 

AH  these  things  are  detailed  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  in  a  style  that 
•well  becomes  the  ^vity  of  historical  narrative.  There  is  no  aasninp- 
tion,  no  effort  at  display,  nothing  florid  nor  gibberish  in  iouching  opon 
some  circunstances  that  minht  have  afforded  the  temptation  to  aeviatfl 
into  such  a  style.  The  work  ig  rather  characterised  by  a  sober  eam«Bt- 
ness,  carrying  a  conviction  to  the  reader's  mind  tliat  tlie  author's  hevl 
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his  snbject,  and  that  the  motives  by  which  he  is  prompted  ai 
shouJd  characterise  an  historian.  The  Un\e  W  YimtV  \w.-ie  w 
the  ccMpOHition,  cannot  buthavebeeiLCQii6i4wsAAe,  a.-ai-«c 


imied  on  every  ground  to  form  a  lugh  estimate  of  a  history  that  aasiime» 
aO  becoming  an  appeanince,  and  has  evidently  had  to  contend  with  no 
otdinaiy  difficultiea. 

Among  the  singularities  which  mark  the  connection  of  the  Jews  with 
Egypt,  and  whicli  have  been  noticed  by  travellers,  inducing  a  belief 
that  Mtiaes  drew  a  great  deal  of  his  system  of  polity  from  his  acquain- 
tance vith  Egyptian  learning  and  customs,  Air.  Sharpe  says  that  the 
Egyptians  carved  tha  praises  of  their  gods  and  heroes  upon  their  build- 
ings, Moses  enjoined  the  Jews  to  wnte  the  words  of  the  law  on  their 
door-posts.  The  Egyptians  added  wings  to  gods,  to  worms,  serpents, 
and  even  to  tlie  tun  ;  the  Jews  placed  cherubs  with  winga  over  the 
ineroy-seat.  In  a  procession  of  Ranieses  HI,  an  ark  is  home  after  the 
god  Ohem,  two  cubits  and  a  half  long  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high, 
BKactly  of  the  size  and  form  of  that  which  the  Jews  were  ordered  to 
tttoke.  When  the  Jaws  were  bitten  by  serpents,  Moses  made  a  braien 
serpent  and  set  it  on  a  pole  ;  among  the  Egyptian  standards  the  same 
serpent  on  a  pole  is  seen.  The  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  animal  (Mnevis)  they  had  perhaps  seen  worshipped  at 
Heliopolis.  The  coincidence  might  be  extended  forther  of  this  borrow- 
ing from  Egypt.  On  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Egyptian  kings  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  conquest  of  the  "  Eternal  Serpent,"  the  great 
enemf  of  mankind :  how  often  is  the  serpent  used  in  this  sense  among 
the  Jews !  Swine  were  an  abomination  to  both  people.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  veiled  tabernacle  far  oracnlar  worship,  still  seen  on  their  scolp- 
tnres.  The  priest-code  in  Egypt  seemed  copied  in  the  Levites :  many 
of  thefr  accompaniments,  even  the  holy  candlesticks  and  the  table  of 
shewbread  are  fonud  sculptured  on  Tliebes'  temples.  Sach  a  history 
as  that  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  thus  possesses  a  new  intj^rest  from  the  connec- 
tion, far  closer  than  was  imagined  to  exist  half  a  century  ago,  between 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  two  nations.  We  must  further 
accord  our  approval  of  that  portion  of  the  history  in  a  particular 
manner,  which  touches  upon  the  learned  men,  Christians  aud  others, . 
from  the  reign  of  Antoninus  to  the  conclnsion  in  the  melancholjF  end  of 
Alexandria.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  in  a 
small  space,  and  shows  how  much  the  world  was  indebted  to  Egypt  for 
the  prolongation  of  learning  when  Gothic  darkness  was  everywhere 
else  extinguishing  its  salutary  inflnence.  ^Ve  close  onr  notice  of  this 
History  with  reluctance,  but  not  without  a  hearty  recommendation  of 
it,  at  a  moment  when  Egypt  is  again  beginning  to  assume  a  visible 
fonn,  we  may  almost  «a)^  among  "civilised  nations;"  and  Ike  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  road  to  India  has  taken  place  under  circum^tancea  tliat 
most  make  all  relating  to  its  history  doubly  valuable.  There  is  no  his- 
toiy  like  that  of  Egypt  for  famishing  the  reflective  mind  with  materials 
for  thinking,  or  from  which  so  much  is  to  he  gathered  lending  to  trace 
out  the  course  of  human  destiny  under  all  its  aspects  ;  a.  History  of 
BsTt  is,  therefore,  in  its  general  utility  a  valuable  present  to  phi- 
losophy. 


<)i  HEW   BOOKS. 

Leoxtuiic  ;  or,  the  ConH  of  Loui»  Uie  Fifteenth.      By  I 
Authw  of "  MelnnUie,"  At     3  vols.  Bvo.     Loudon :  " 

Thu  is  another  of  those  mixlores  of  excitement  and  sentimai 
that  have  become,  we  suppose,  the  foshion  with  the  circoktiiiglibt- 
We  cannot  think  very  highly  of  the  intellect  of  those  who  patn 
them,  nor  doea  it  say  much  for  the  wisdom  or  sense  of  the  bigtai 
clissea  that  such  ia  the  pabulum  on  which  their  miads  de%ht  to  fenstt 
Hereditary  prejndicra  are  mingled  with  manners  e(fualty  hereditaiy, 
nor  do  the  writers  seem  at  all  out  of  the  regular  routine  by  their  styte 
or  their  descriptions.  In  all  we  find  the  aame  stfreatype  of  phrEMe^ 
the  same  outline  of  description : — "  the  same  faultiew  regularity  of 
form;" — "the  forehead  was  perhaps  a  little  more  high;" — "a  TiBion 
of  such  transcendent  loveliness ;" — "  the  voice  of  the  speaker  appeared 
to  thrill  through  the  frame  of  the  person  she  addressed." — Or,  for 
description,  lake  the  following ;  ajid  snrely  it  is  to  he  found  in  ere** 
romance,  from  Mrs,  Radcliffe's  "  Udolpho  "  to  the  present  lime,  an'd 
would  induce  ua  to  believe,  that,  having  described  the  estreme  of  the  cinde 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  are  now  returning  to  the  point  from  whence 
we  started  on  the  novel-writing  career: — "Yes,  cried  the  pretended  friar, 
teaiing  off  his  disguiae,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Ducbess. 
Yoa,  it  is  Richelieu,  the  Richelieu  whom  you  have  scorned,  the  friend 
whom  you  have  distrusted,  the  lover  whom  you  have  forsaken,  but  who, 
however  scorned,  however  abandoned,  will  never  forsake  you." 

The  concoction  of  novels  of  this  kind  has  become  a  trick,  or,  at  sll 
events,  a  trade,  and  a  very  poor  business  it  must  be.  A  trifiing  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  fashionable  modes  ;  a  good 
assortment  of  set  phrases  ;  an  extensive  reading  in  the  romautip  Selion 
of  the  laat  thirty  years,  with  a  dash  of  the  previous  age  ;  a  fanciful  laate 
for  piquant  names ;  a  considerable  flow  of  words,  and  an  uniloanled 
disre^vd  of  common  sense  will  set  up  a  hundred  sneh  writers. 

With  respect  to  delineation  of  character,  or  the  capacity  to  propMndv  ■ 
any  new  observations  on  hanian  affairs,  no  one  who  peraaes  the  preaa  '"■ 
works  of  iidion  need  trouble  themselves.     It  is  true,  indeed,-thttt'tl 

5 resent  race  of  novelists  do  not  indulge  in  snch  a  vicious  di^1q>«r 
isordered  imagination  as  clid  the  more  antiquated  support^v  ofutl 
Minerva  press.  The  increased  common  sense  of  the  age  wiH  BtAjm' 
mit  it,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  keep  within  the  bounT 
better  taster.  But  their  Jiunan  beings  are  eoually  unreal  ;  and  ^. 
they  do  not  absolutely  draw  monsters  that  the  slightest- refleetttfi  « 
prove  to  be  impossibilities  ;  still  they  manuhcture  personages  thattvl 
have  no  actual  existence.  Their  incongruities  are  not  so  startliBg.^ll 
cdnsequentiythe  false  notions  thus  disseminated  ari   "  -   .      .. 

precisely  because  they  are  more  insidious.  ^ 

We  cannot  turn  to  a.  page  of  the  present  novel  without  being  atradt 
by  the  amount  ot  contagionsneKS  there  ia  in  such  literature.  We  find' 
in  every  sentence  the  flowers  of  former  novelists  carried,  unintentional^ 
perhaps,  into  these  pages.  There  seem  to  have  been  Uirown  into 
the  language  a  certain  amount  of  phrases  that  pass  like  current  ci 
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whidi  are  seized  by  each  without  regard  to  the  originator.  "  The  haughty 
and  impetaons  dnke,"  "  the  crafty  prelate/'  "  this  monster  in  hnman 
fomij'' "  though  his  foot  had  trodden  on  the  neck  of  his  enemy  ; "  and 
even  "  haughty  foe^"  and  "  hurling  defiance,"  are  not  yet  discarded. 

There  is,  however,  a  worse  evil  attending  this  class  of  writing  than 
even  these  erroi-s  against  taste.  A  kind  of  talent,  akin  to  that  of  the 
cook  in  culinary  matters,  has  been  generated,  which  knows  how,  by  a 
little  setting  and  toning,  to  sharpen  the  appetite  and  nourish  the 
passions.  We  have  descriptions  of  exciting  emotions,  the  details  of 
"  happy  and  mysterious  love,"  all  pointedly  and  piquantly  narrated. 
Descriptions  of  "  gorgeous  luxuries"  are  minutely  given.  Realities  are 
indeed  taken  as  the  groundwork,  but  fancy  is  so  employed  in  heighten- 
ing and  exaggerating  them,  that  they  become  more  intoxicating  than 
the  wildest  dreams  of  oriental  romance.  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
mistaking  these  latter  for  delineations  of  human  nature,  nor  of  being 
betrayed  into  absurd  notions  of  the  real  world  by  their  perusal ;  but 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  readers  of  modem  romance,  imagine  themselves 
instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  character,  and  emeige  from  the  library 
into  the  world,  ready  to  attach  to  every  man,  whose  outward  character- 
istics agree  with  the  novelist's  description,  the  properties  of  a  villain 
or  a  philanthropist,  a  Richelieu  or  a  Guesclin.  Like  all  excitement, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  this  overwrought  stuff  unfits  the  reader's  mind 
it  catches  hold  of  for  the  true  affections  and  business  of  life.  There  is 
doubtless  some  powers  of  composition  required,  some  talent  exercised 
in  the  description,  and  some  taste  in  occasional  passages ;  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  these  powers  should  be  applied  to  better  purposes 
than  the  misleading  the  weak,  stimulating  the  feverish,  and  confound- 
ing the  inquiring. 

Mrs.  Maberly  is  not  particularly  to  blame.  Judged  by  its  competi- 
tors, "  Leontine^'  may  stand  with  "  Emilia  AVyndham,"  *'The  Eventful 
Epoch,"  or  any  of  the  sentimental  class  of  fiction  it  has  been  of  late 
cur  fate  to  peruse.  It  is  a  decapng  part  of  our  literature,  as  those 
know  who  are  practically  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  books ;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  utterly  obliterated  the  better  for  the  mass  of  undistinguish- 
ing  readers  who  support  our  circulating  libraries.  A  sounder  and  a 
healthier  literature  is  gradually  superseding  it ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
who  have  the  power,  to  aid  the  one  and  denounce  the  other.  We  make 
no  crusade  against  fiction,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  readiest  means 
of  disseminating  the  most  important  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  ;  but  we  do  think  it  incumbent  to  expose  the  false  guide 
who,  while  affecting  to  delineate  character,  is  only  indulging  his  fancy; 
and  who,  assuming  the  garb  of  the  philosopher,  turns  out  to  be  a 
common  juggler.  

Pjiose  f&om  the  South.    By  John  Edmund  Reads,  Author  of  "  Italy/'  &c. 

In  Two  Volumes.     London  :  Charles  Oilier. 

On  the  subject  of  books  of  travels  an  extremely  false  theory  too 
commonly  prevails.    It  is  supposed  that  the  s.ow.x^^  qI  \ns5^'^^?5\s55^xsv*^^ 


eoanliy  traverwd,  not  in  the  traveller.  The  conti'ary  is  the  fact.  J__ 
man  may  write  in  an  extremelr  trit«  and  hackneyed  style,  of  a  newly- 
diacoveted  region^  while  another  may  invest  with  freihneM  a  conntry 
previously  descnbed  by  a  thousaod  writer*.  Mr.  Reade's  pretent 
volumes  may  be  adduced  in  iDastration  of  this  trntb.  They  are  in 
many  partR  nighly  original,  because  the  author,  baaing  hiH  remarlu  oa 
hia  own  idiosyncracies,  rather  controverts  the  opinions  of  others  Ibuk 
echoes  them.  Where  he  has  lo  treat  of  things  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  excellent,  this,  of  course,  is  less  palpably  the  case ;  but 
often,  while  agieeing  with  his  predeceason,  he  gives  different  reatona 
foi'  his  decisions,  and  ajiiieBrs  to  have  arrived  at  hia  conclusions  in  n 
di^erent  way.  His  criticisms  on  Art  are  distinguished  by  a  fine  taste 
and  a  most  delicate  appreciation  of  beauty.  They  are  brief,  moreover, 
and  pithy,  and  rendered  piquant  li^  the  introduction  of  nnmerona 
character! 9 lie  anecdotes,  Tnis  judtcions  intermingling  of  critidsm 
with  narrative,  and  of  both  with  poetical  and  highly-coloured  do^orip- 
tions  of  scenery,  render  his  work  euceedingly  amusing.  He  has 
collected,  in  moving  along,  many  legends  and  tmditions,  which  he- 
relates  in  a  light  airy  style,  well  catcalated  to  render  them  agreeable. 
There  is  throughout,  however,  a  dash  of  pensivenesa,  or  we  should 
rather  perhaps  say,  of  melancholy,  which,  infusing  itself  into  the  storiea 
and  into  the  descnptiona  and  criticisms,  imparts  to  them  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation. This  is  experienced  more  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
wanderings  among  the  higher  Alps  j  but  the  feeling  ia  not  altogether 
dissipated  by  the  bright  warm  sun  of  Italy.  The  reader  who  has  per- 
used all  the  modem  works  on  that  conntry  will  experience  roost  juaa- 
GUV'o  in  going  through  Mr.  Reade's  volumes,  because  he  will  beat  know 
how  to  iiprireciate  hisaccuracy  and  hia  enthufiiasm,— things  by  no  n^pans 
incompatiMe.  It  is,  on  tlie  contrary^  impossible  to  be  accurate,  ID 
writing  of  Italy,  without  being  enthusiastic.  On  two  other  points  wa 
diifer  froiu  Mr.  Beade :  he  oven'ates  Voltaire,  and  underrates  Dante 
and  Petrarca.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  fact: 
Mr.  lieade's  own  gloom  is  overwnelmed  by  the  gloom  of  Dante,  from 
whom  he  desires  to  escape,  as  from  a  saddening  and  oppressive  thought, 
while  Fetrarca's  metaphysical  and  airy  love  appears  to  his  Norllwm 
apprehension  too  mnch  Uke  a  dream.  But  although  in  these  casea  w« 
decline  to  accept  the  decision  of  his  judgment,  we  admire  the  manly 
candour  with  which  he  states  his  opinion.  It  ia  almost  a  guarantM 
that  when  he  deals  in  eiilogium  his  words  ai'e  the  true  representatives 
of  his  feelings,  Here  and  there  short  diajjuiaitions  are  introduced,  on 
topics  naturally  connected  with  the  subject,  though  forming,  strictly  , 
speaking,  no  part  of  it,  which  may  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  source 
of  originality.  These  extraneous  matters  are  interwoven  into  tlis  nar- 
rittive  with  much  skill,  and  so  that  it  requires  a  nice  eye  to  detect  the 
point  of  transition.  The  style  ia  flowing  and  picturesque,  but  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  too  ambitious.  In  many  places,  however,  where  the 
author  ia  engaged  in  narrating,  it  is  sprightly  and  easy,  and  reninrkable 
for  its  grncefulness. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES." 

Br  THE  EDITOR. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  country  girl,  alono  in  the  Brown  Bear,  had  eome  slight 
twitchingB  of  romorso.  Sho  felt  it ;  she  hnd  very  mnch  slandered 
London  and  the  Londoners,  She  had  been  taught — she  had 
heard  the  story  in  fields  and  at  fire-sides,  seated  iu  the  shade  of 
haystacks,  and  in  winter  chimney-corners — that  London  was  a. 
Gory  furnace  ;  that  all  its  inhahitants,  especially  the  males,  were 
the  pet  pupils  of  the  Evil  One,  and  did  his  work  with  wonderful 
docility.  And  now,  how  much  ignorance  bad  departed  from  her  ! 
In  an  hour  or  two,  how  large  her  stock  of  experience  !  She  was 
alone — alone  in  a  London  tavern  ;  and  yet  she  felt  as  comfortable, 
as  Bcoure  of  herself  as  though  perched  upon  a  Kent  haycock.  She 
had  eedn  thousands  of  peo^e  ;  she  had  walked  among  a  swarm  of 
men  and  women,  and  nobody  had  even  so  much  as  attempted  to 
pidt  her  pocket ;  uoboi^  had  even  snatched  a  kiss  from  her. 
With  the  generosity  of  a  kind  nature,  sbe  felt  doubly  trustful  that 
she  had  unjustly  doubted.  She  was  in  a  London  hotel  (poor  haw- 
thorn innocence  ! )  and  felt  not  a  bit  afraid  ;  on  the  conb-ary,  she 
rather  liked  it.  She  looked  about  the  room  :  carefully,  up  and 
down  its  walls.  No ;  there  was  not  an  inch  of  looking-glass  to  bo 
seen.  Otherwise  she  thought  she  might  have  liked  to  take  a  peep 
at  herself ;  for  aho  know  she  must  bo  a  fright ;  and  the  young 
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man  would  be  back  soon  ;  and  though  aho  cared  not  a  pin  aXji 
him — how  could  she  ? — still,  still  ehe  ihould  have  liked  one  look. 
"  What,  my  little  girl,  all  alone  !  "  asked  a.  new-comer — as  the 
young  woman  thought,  a  very  rude,  and  ugly,  and  somonhat 
old  man.  "  Got  nobody  with  you,  eh  ?  Where  'a  your  parenta  ?" 
"  I  'm  not  alone,  and  that  s  enough,"  said  the  girl,  and  she 
fervently  clutched  her  litde  hundle. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  wouldn't  offend  you,  my  lass;  wouldn't" — 
"  I  'm  not  jour  dear  ;  and  I  don't  want  at  all  to  be  talked  to 
by  you."  Saying  this,  the  girl  cootinned  to  grasp  her  properly, 
and  looked  with  very  determined  eyes  in  the  harah,  ugly  fa«o  of 
the  old  intruder.  The  fact  is,  -die  girl  felt  that  the  time  was 
come  to  test  her  energy  and  caution.  She  had  too  soon  thou^C 
too  well  of  the  dtunget^  Loadon.  The  place  swarmed  widi  ndcked 
people,  there  waa  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  man  before  her  was  one 
of  them.  He  looked  particularly  like  a  thief  as  he  looked  at  her 
bundle. 

"  That  'b  right  ;  quite  right,  my  little  wench.  This  is  a  place 
in  which  you  can't  be  too  particlar,"  and  saying  this,  Bright  Jem 
— for  it  was  the  uncomely  honesty  of  that  good  fellow's  face  that 
had  alamieJ  the  spinster — Bright  Jem,  with  his  mild,  benQTolent 
look,  nodded,  and  passing  to  the  further  end  of  tbo  room,  seated 
himself  in  one  of  the  boxes.  And  the  girl  felt  more  assured  of 
his  wickedness  ;  and  anxiously  wished  the  return  of  that  very  tiice 
young  footman — that  honest,  sweet-spoken  young  man — so  long 
engaged  in  converse  with  bis  aunt.  Would  he  never  como  bacfc  ? 
It  was  odd,  but  every  moment  of  his  absence  endowed  him,  in  4e 
girl's  mind,  with  a  new  charm.  Bright  Jem  waa  all  unconsciously 
despoiled  of  every  good  quality,  that  liia  graceless  relative,  Ral[& 
Gum,  might  be  invested  with  the  foreign  csccllence, 

Hark  !  a  footstep.  No  ;  it  is  not  ike  footman  :  he  still  taitioB 
with  his  aunt.  It  is  Jerry  Whistle,  the  Bow-street  officer,  irith 
his  daily  flower  between  his  lips  ;  his  happy  face  streaked  like  an 
apple  i  and  his  cold,  keen,  twinkling  eye  that  seemed  continually 
employed  as  a  search-warrant,  lookmg  clean  through  the  bosoms 
of  all  men.  He  paused  before  the  girl,  taking  an  inventory  of  her 
qualities.  And  she,  to  repel  the  boldness  of  the  fellow,  tried  to 
arm  herself  witli  one  of  those  thunderbolt  looks  that  woman  in  her 
dignity  will  sometimes  cast  about  her,  striking  ^ants  off  their  legs 
and  laying  them  in  the  dust  for  ever.  Poor  thing  !  it  waa  in^- 
.  na^on  all  in  vain.     She  might  as  well  have  frowned  at  Newgate 
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>cMbeB,  expec^g  to  see  them  tumble,  as  think  to  move  one  nerve 
of  J&Tj  Whietle.  Uedusa,  Btariog  at  that  officH',  trould  hare  hod 
the  worst  of  it,  and  baslifally,  hopeleEsly  let  drop  her  eyelids. 
And  60  it  was  with  the  country  maideu.  Jerry  stUl  stared ;  lead- 
ing the  girl  nothing  t«  do  but  to  wonder  at  his  impudenoo.  At 
length,  however,  Mr.  Gum  enters  the  room  ;  and  Jerry,  glancing 
at  him.  and,  as  the  giri  thought,  very  mnch  awed  by  hie  presence, 
IsBtantly  moves  away. 

"  Well.  I  'm  BO  glad  yon  're  come !  "  cried  the  g^l,  and 
eyee  sparkled,  not  unnoticed  by  the  footman. 

"  Sorry,  my  dadydil,  to  keep  you  waiting  ;  but  aunt  is  euch 
'oman  for  tongue.     A  good  cretur  though  ;  what  I  call  a  reg'U 
custard  of  a  'oman  ;    made  o'  nothing  hut  milk  and  spice  and 
Bngor." 

"  What  I  and  no  eggs  ?  Pretty  cnatards  they  'd  be,"  cried  the 
girl,  with  a  smile  of  pity  for  the  detected  ignorance. 

"  That  'a  like  you  women,"  Baid  Mr.  Gum,  playfuUy  twitching 
the  girl's  bonnet-string;  "you  can't  allow  for  a  bit  of  fimoj : 
always  taking  a  man  up,  and  tying  him  to  particlars.  Wall, 
you  are  a  rose-bud,  though  !" 

"  Never  mind :  I  know  that :  let  ns  go  to  Mary  Ase,"  and  the 
girl  vigorously  retied  her  honnet-stringB,  and  stood  bolt  up. 

"  In  a  minute.  Just  half-a-moutlifol  of  brandy  and  water 
atween  na  ;  just  no  more  thou  would  till  the  eye  of  a  little  needle. 
You  can't  think  what  a  lot  of  morals  my  aunt  always  talks  :  and 
you  can't  think  how  dry  they  always  make  me.  Now,  don't 
shako  your  dear  little  head  as  if  it  was  of  no  use  to  you  :  I  tell 
you,  we  must  have  a  Uttle  drop,  and  here  it  is."  (And  Mr.  Gum 
spoke  the  truth.)  "I  ordered  it  as  1  came  in." 

"  Not  a  blessed  drop — 1  won't,  that  I  won't,  as  I  'm  a  auiner," 
eried  the  ^1  with  feminiDe  emphaais, 

"A  sinner!  There  never  was  a  cherub  on  a  tombstone  Ilka 
you.  I  should  like  to  liear  anybody  call  you  a  sinner — 'twould 
be  a  bad  day's  work  for  'em,  I  can  tell  you.  Now,  just  a  drop. 
Well,  if  you  won't  drink,  put  your  lips  to  the  edge  of  tho  glass, 
just  to  sugar  it." 

"Well,  what  a  cretur  you  are  1"  said  the  girl;  and  with  cheeks 
a  little  fluehed,  she  took  a  bird's  one  sip  of  the  Hq^uor. 

"  Ha  I  now  it 's  worth  drinking."  cried  Ralpli  ;  and  he  backed 

bis  opinion  by  taking  a  long  draught.     "  And  now,"  said  he, 

Btftring  full  in  the  girl's  face,  and  takiag  her  hand,  "andnoWj 
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u  a  partidar  favour,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing;.  JiM 
one  private  quCBtion  I  have  to  put.  Look  in  my  eyes,  and  tetl 
me  what  you  think  of  love." 

"  Go  along  with  your  ruhhish  !"  eiclaimed  the  girl ;  at  once 
cutting  the  difficulty  of  a  definition.  Love  I  Kubbieh  I  She 
knew  it  not ;  but  the  wench  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  old  phito- 
BOphy.  She  gave  a  homely  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  Gages, 
anchoriteB  and  cune.  The  shirt  of  hair ;  the  iron  girdle  ;  the 
flagellating  thong,  all  declare  the  worthlessneas  of  love.  "Love  is 
rubbish  "  chants  the  shaven  monk  :  and  the  like  treaaon  breathes 
the  white-lipped  sister,  and  sometimes  thinks  it  truth.  The  words 
are  writ  on  monastery,  convent  walla,  though  dull  and  dim-eyed 
folks  without  do  not  believe  them  ;  and — perverse  is  man  ! — 
turn  from  the  silver  muac  of  the  syllables  for  jangling  marriage- 
bells. 

"  Ain't  yon  afeard  the  roof  will  tumble  on  you  ?  Love  rubbish  ! 
Why,  it  'a  what  I  call  the  gold  hand  about  natur'a  hat,"' — -for 
liquor  made  the  footman  metaphorical.  "  Love,  my  slip  of  laven- 
der, love  is  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  won't  stay  a 
minute  longer  from  Mary  Aie."  And  again  the  girl  stood  up, 
and  began  to  push  her  way  from  the  bos,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  refusing 
to  give  place,  at  the  same  time  lifting  tho  teaspoon  from  the 
glass,  and  vainly  menacing  her   with  it   in   the   very  prettiest 

"  Well,  my  peppermint,  you  shall  go  ;  to  he  sure  you  shall. 

There    now" And  with   determined  swallow,    Mr.  Gum 

emptied  the  glass  to  prove  his  devotedness  to  her  will.  "  We'll 
pay  at  the  bar,  my  poppy.  Don't  forget  your  bundle.  Got 
your  best  things  in  it,  eb  ?     Don't  forget  it,  then." 

A.  smile,  with  something  of  contempt  in  it,  played  about  the 
maiden's  hp.  Forget  it  ? — as  if  any  woman  ever  forgot  a  bundle, 
the  more  especially  when  it  contained  any  of  thoae  vestments 
that,  looked  upon  with  thoughtful,  melancholy  eyes,  are  only 
flowing,  shining  proofs  of  a  fallen  state,  though  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  sei  contrives  to  give  a  prettineas  to  the  livery  of 
Bin,  to  the  badges  of  our  lapsed  condition.  When  we  remember 
that  both  sorts  of  millinery,  male  and  female,  are  the  consequences 
of  original  wickedness,  ought  not  the  manly  heart  to  shrink,  and 
feol  a  frog-like  coldness  at  an  embroidered  waistcoat  ?  Ought  not 
vmiaii,  amitten  with  the  recollection  of  the  treason  of  her  gieltt  ■■ 


nio^r,  to  Bcream  even  at  the  rustling  of  a  pompadour,  as  at  the, 
moving  scales  of  a  gliding  snake  ?  She  ought ;  but  we  fear  she 
eeldoni  doea.  Nay,  Bometimea  she  actually  loves — determinedly 
loves — fine  clothes,  as  though  she  bad  first  waked  in  Paradise,  like 
a  queen  from  a  siesta,  in  velvet  and  brocade,  with  jewels  in  her 
hair,  and  court  plaster  stars  upon  her  cheek.  With  heart-breaking 
perverBeneES,  she  refuses  to  admit  the  naked  truth  to  her  sou],  that 
the  milliner  came  into  the  world  with  death.  Othei-H-ise,  could 
philosophy  with  its  diamond  point  engrave  this  truth  upon  the 
crystal  heart  of  woman,  it  would  very  much  serve  to  lessen  pin- 
money.  We  have  heard  it  said — of  course  we  immediatoly  wrapt 
our  countenance  in  our  cloak,  and  ran  from  the  slanderer — that 
woman  fell  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  wear  fine  clothes.  In  the 
prescience  which  she  shared  with  man  she  saw  the  looms  of  the 
fiiture  world  at  work,  and  lost  herself  for  a  shot  sarsnet.  It  is 
just  as  possible,  too,  that  some  of  her  daughters  may  have  tripped 
at  the  window  of  a  mercer. 

We  cannot  at  this  moment  put  our  finger  upon  the  passage, 
but  surely  it  is  somewhere  written  in  the  Talmud,  that  Eve  on 
leaving  Eden  already  took  with  her  a  choice  and  very  varioua^ 
wardrobe.  We  have  entirely  forgotten  the  name  of  the  writer . 
who  gives  a  very  precise  account  of  the  moving.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  the  details  are  engraved — ^as  with  pen  of  iron  upon  rook 
— on  our  heart.  First  came  a  score  of  elephaata  ;  thty,  march- 
ing with  alow  pace,  carried  our  first  mother  s  gowns  bestowed  in 
wicker-work.  To  a  himJred  and  fifty  camels  were  consigned  llie 
caps  and  'kerchiefs.  And  our  author,  we  remember,  compassion- 
ately dwells  upon  a  poor  dromedary, — one  of  two  hundred — that, 
overladen  with  bonnet-boxes,  refused  to  get  upon  his  legs  until  the 
load  was  lightened  by  half,  and  another  hunchbacked  beast  appointed 
to  share  the  burden.  Whole  droves  of  ponies,  that  have  since  made 
their  way  to  Wales  and  Shetland,  carried  shoes  and  silk  stockings, 
(with  the  zodiac  gold-worked  for  clocks,)  and  ruffs  and  wimples,  and 
farthingaleB  and  hoods,  and  all  the  various  artillery  that  down  to 
our  day,  from  masked  batteries  aim  at  the  heart  of  heedless, 
unsuspecting,  ingenuous  man, — weapons  that,  all  unseen,  do  some- 
times overthrow  htm  1  And  in  this  way,  according  to  the  Tolmudist, 
did  Eve  move  her  wardrobe  into  the  plain  country  ;  and  in  so  very 
short  a  time — so  active  is  woman,  with  her  heart  like  a  silkworm, 
working  for  fine  clothes — did  our  first  mother  get  about  her,  what 
she,  with  natural  meekness  called,  only  a  few  things  ;  but  which 
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Adam — anil  at  only  the  nine  tbousandth  packago,  witli  an  impa- 
tient aulkinesE  tliat  we  fear  has  dee<^ended  to  some  af  his  BOna— 
denominated  a  pack  of  trumpery.  If  women,  then,  arc  sensitive  ia 
the  matter  of  bundles,  they  inherit  the  tendcrneaa  from  their  first 
rosy  mother.  And  our  eountry  wench,  though  we  think  she  had 
never  read  the  Talmud,  had  an  inetinctive  love  for  tliefine  clothea 
she  carried  with  her. — An  instinct  given  her  hy  the  same  beneficent 
law  that  teaches  parrots  and  cockatoos  to  preen  their  feathers. 

Whilst,  with  profane  fingers — like  an  allowed  shopman — we 
have  twiddled  with  the  legendary  silks  and  mnalina,  and  other 
webs  the  property  of  Eve  ;  whilst  we  have  counted  the  robe-laden 
elephants,  and  felt  om-  heart  melt  a  little  at  the  crying,  eloquent 
pathos  of  the  bonnet-crushed  dromedary,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  has 
paid  for -his  liquor,  and,  bis  heart  generous  with  alcohol,  has  stept 
into  Bow-street.  Glowing  with  brandy  and  benevolence,  he  Uoroi- 
cally  observed — "  Never  mind  the  bimdle.  I  don't  care  if  any  of 
our  folks  do  see  me.  So,  my  heart's  honeysuckle,  take  myarm," 
And,  with  little  hesitation — for  now  they  could  not  be  very  far 
from  St,  Mary  Asa — the  girl  linked  herself  to  that  meek  footman, 
"Don't  know  what  place  this  is,  of  course?  Covent-garden 
market,  my  bluebell.  This  is  where  we  ^vc  ten  guineas  a  pint 
for  green  peas,  and" 

"  Don't  they  choke  you  ?  "  cried  the  wench,  astounded  at  what 
she  thought  o  sinfulness  of  stomach. 

"Go  down  all  the  sweeter,"  answered  the  epictwean  vasEiaL 
"  Wlien  they  get  to  ten  shillinga  a  peck,  they  're  out  of  our  square 
altogether  ;  only  fit  for  pigs.  Noble  place,  isn't  it  ?  Will  you 
have  a  nosegoy?  Not  but  what  you  're  all  a  nosegay  yourself; 
nevertheless,  you  shall  have  something  to  sweeten  you  ;  for  that 
Mary  Axe — well,  I  wouldn't  set  you  against  it — but  for  you  to 
live  there ;  you,  a  sweet  little  cretur  that  smells  of  nothing  but 
cow's  breath  andnew-mown  hay  ; — why,  it's  just  murder  in  a  slow 
manner.  So  do  have  a  nosegay;"  and  Mr.  Gum  insisted  upon 
disbursing  threepence  for  a  bunch  of  walMowera,  which — against 
his  wish  and  intention — she  herself  placed  in  her  bosora.  Then  he 
said  :  "  I  do  pity  yow,  going  to  Mary  Axe." 

"  But  1  'm  not  a  going  to  stay  there,"  said  the  girl :  "  no — 
I  'm  only  going  to  see  master,  and  he  's   to  take  mo  into  the 

I  country,  to  live  with  sioh  a  sweet  young  lady." 

"Well,  there '11  be  a  couple  of  you,"  said  Ralph,  "I  'm  MeBBflA     | 
if  there  wout.     And  whereabouts  ?  "  ^^^H 


••■Thai  'a  telling,"  replied  the  girl !  as  though  she  stored  up  a 
profinind  secret  in  her  heart,  that  it  would  take  at  least  fire 
nnnuteB  For  Ralph's  picklock  tongue  to  come  at.  This  Halph 
felt,  ao  said  no  more  about  it. 

"  And  here,  in  this  place,  we  make  our  Members  for  West- 
minster— things  for  Forliament,  you  know." 

"How  droll!  What  should  they  bring  'em  like  turnips  to 
market  for  ?  "  inquired  the  wench,  wondering. 

"Don't  you  know  ?  Because  they  maybe  all  the  neai'er  thff 
bad  'tatoes  and  the  cabbage  stunaps.  That 's  what  our  porter 
teOs  me  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  constitution  ;  to  pelt  eyerybody 
as  puts  himself  up  to  go  into  Parliament.  Well,  I  'ye  been  done 
out  of  a.  nice  chance.  I  haTO,"  said  the  footman  with  sudden 
melancholy. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Not  lost  anything?"  and  the  girf 
looked  sweetly  amiious. 

"  Ain't  I,  though  ?  You  see,  his  lordahi'p,  my  young  master, 
went  and  stood  in  the  country  ;  and  I  couldn't  go  down  with  him. 
Now,  if  he  'd  only  put  up  for  Weatminater,  I  'd  just  have  come 
here  in  plain  clothes,  and  dressing  myself  as  if  I  was  a  blackguard, 
shouldn't  he  have  known  what  bad  'tatoes  was ! " 

"  Why,  you  wicked  cretur !  you  wouldn't  have  thrown  'em  at 
Imn  ?  " 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  I  though  !  "  cried  Mr.  Gum,  and  he  paaaed  lus 
tongue  round  his  lips,  enjoyingly. 

"What  for?  Is  he  sich  a  wicked  master — sich  a  very  bad  man?" 
inquired  the  girl. 

"  Don't  know  that  he  is.  Only  you  can't  think  what  a  plea- 
aare  it  is  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  high  folks  for  a  little  while ; 
and  'tatoes  and  cabbage  stumps  do  it.  It's  a  satisfaction,  that's 
all,"  said  the  footman. 

"  I  woa't  walk  with  you — not  another  step,"  and  the  wenA 
angrily  withdrew  her  arm. 

"  There  you  go,  now;  there  you  go.  Just  like  all  you  women  5 
If  a  man  makes  a  harmless  joke, — and  that's  all  I  meant — yon 
scream  as  if  it  was  a  flash  of  lightning.  Bless  you  !  I  'd  go  to 
the  wMld's  end  for  my  master,  even  if  I  never  was  to  see  him 
ag^. '   That  I  would,  my  sprig  of  parsley." 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  Mary  Aie  ?  If  I  'm  not  there  directly,  I'll 
ask  somebody  ohe." 

"  Just  round  this  turning,   and   it  'a  no  Nia^  «.t  ^iJi^' 
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Mr.  Gum  went  through  the  market,  and  through  street  afl«r 
Htreet,  and  threaded  tiro  or  three  courtB,  the  girl  looking  now 
impatient,  now  distrustful.  At  length  Ralph  paused.  "  My  dear, 
if  I  harn't  left  something  at  my  aunt's!  In  that  bouse,  there  ; 
just  etcp  in  a  minute,  while  I  call  for  it," 

"  No,  1  shan't,"  answered  the  wench,  with  a  determination  that 
somewhat  startled  Mr.  Gum,  "  I  shan't  go  into  any  house  at  all, 
afore  I  come  to  Mary  Axe.  And  if  yon  don't  show  mo  the  way 
directly,  I  '11  scream." 

"  Why,  what  a  httle  sweet-briiir  you  are!  Don't  I  tell  you, my 
aunt  liveB  there  ?  A  nice,  good  old  soul,  as  would  be  glad  to  see 
you — glad  to  see  anybody  I  brought  to  her.  I  fell  yon  what,  now, 
if  I  must  say  the  truth,  I  told  her  what  a  nice  girl  you  was  ;  and 
how  you  was  waiting  for  me  :  and  the  good  old  'oman  began  to 
scold  me  ;  and  asked  me  why  I  didn't  bring  you  here.  I  shan't 
stop  a  minute — not  a  minute." 

The  gu'l  looked  up  in  EaJph's  face  ;  looked  up  so  trustingly,  and 
again  so  innocently  placed  her  arm  in  hie,  that  that  great-hearted 
footman  must  Lave  felt  subdued  and  honoured  by  the  confidence  of 
his  companion.  And  so  he  was  about  to  hand  her  across  hia 
annt's  thi'eshuld — he  was  about  to  bring  her  face  to  face  with  that 
Tenerable,  experienced,  yet  most  mild  woman, — when,  suddenly,  he 
felt  bis  right  ear  eeiited  as  by  a  pair  of  iron  pincers,  and  the  next 
moment  he  felt  himself  spinning  round  and  round  ;  and  the  very 
next  moment  he  lay  tumbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  pavement.  His 
heart  bursting  with  indignation,  he  looked  up,  and — somehow, 
again  he  fe!t  another  tumble,  for  he  saw  in  lus  assailant  Bright 
Jem,  his  mother's  brother-in-law  ;  the  meddlesome,  low  fellow,  that 
had  always  taken  it  npon  himself  to  talk  to  htm.  A  few  paces 
distant,  too,  was  Mr.  Whistle,  Bow-street  officer,  serenely  turning 
his  flower  between  hia  lips,  and  with  both  his  hands  in  hia  pockets, 
looking  down  upon  the  footman  as  though  ho  was  of  no  more 
account  than  a  toadstool.  Of  course,  the  girl  screamed  as  the 
assault  was  committed  ;  of  course,  for  a  few  moments  her  rage 
against  the  ruffian, ~-tbe  ugly  man  who  had,  and  so  like  his  im- 
pudence, spoken  to  her  at  the  Brown  Bear, — was  deep  and  womanly. 
But  suddenly  the  face  of  Mr.  Gum  grew  even  a  little  darker  ; 
and  the  wench,  though  no  scholar,  read  treason  in  every  black 
line.  Hence,  with  growing  calmness  she  beheld  Mr,  Gum 
elaborately  ruh  himself,  as  he  slowly  rose  from  tlie  pavement. 

■'  Who  spoke  to  you  ?     What  did  yon  do  thot  for  ?"     Such 
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the  poor  plAtitnde  that  the  Bmitten  footman  ottered  :  for  guilt  was 
at  his  heart ;  detection  weighed  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  crow. 

**  Doesn't -his  aunt  live  here  ?**  cried  the  girl.  "  He  said  it 
was  his  aunt  that  wanted  to  see  me  ?'' 

"  The  only  aunt  he  ever  had,"  said  Bright  Jem,  **  is  in  heaven ; 
and — I  know  it — she  's  a  hlushing  for  hun  this  very  minute.  I 
say,  Whistle,  couldn't  we  help  him  to  a  little  Bridewell  for  all  this  ?  " 

Mr.  Whistle,  shifting  his  flower  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  was 
ahout  to  %ay  something  ;  \iut  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Gum  had  not 
at  the  moment  either  taste  or  leisure  to  attend  to  legal  opinions. 
He  therefore  took  to  his  heels  ;  and  he  never  ran  so  fast,  because, 
perhaps,  he  never  felt  so  little  as  he  ran. 

"  Now,  wasn't  I  right.  Whistle  ?  And  didn't  I  say  that  there 
was  mischief  in  him  ?  And  wasn't  it  lucky  we  followed  him 
from  the  Bear  ?  Well,  he  has  a  nice  crop  of  early  wicked- 
ness, hasn't  he  ?  "  Thus  spoke  Bright  Jem,  with  a  face  of  wonder. 
Mr.  Whistle,  however,  was  in  no  way  disconcerted  or  astonished. 
He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  people — though  he  himself  con- 
sidered his  happy  superiority  to  arise  from  the  circumstance— 
who  had  seen  so  much  wickedness,  that  any  amount  or  eccentri- 
city of  evil  failed  to  surprise  him.  He  therefore  twirled  the 
flower  in  his  mouth,  and  remarked  a  little  plaintively — **Wky 
was  you  so  quick  ?  If  you  'd  only  had  patience,  we  might  have 
sent  him  to  Bridewell ;  and  now,  you've  spoilt  it  aU— spoilt  it  all." 
With  these  words,  and  a  brief  shadow  of  disappointment  on  his 
brow,  the  officer  departed. 

**  Poor  little  soul !"  cried  Jem,  taking  the  girl's  hand,  and  look- 
ing paternally  in  her  face — **  where  did  you  come  from — and 
where  are  you  going  to  ?  Come,  you  '11  answer  me,  now,  wont 
you  ?" 

"I  come  from  Kent,  and  I'm  going  to  Mary  Axe.  That 
young  man,  I  thought,  was  taking  me  the  way  " — 

**  Poor  little  lamb  !  You  wouldn't  think  he  was  old  enough  for 
so  big  a  villain ;  but  somehow,  he  's  been  reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
has  spindled  up  'stonishingly.  He's  my  wife's  sister's  child, 
and  I  will  say  this  for  his  father  ;  he  was  as  good  and  as  honest  a 
nigger  as  ever  a  Christian  white  man  stole  to  turn  a  penny  with. 
But  we  can't  send  goodness  down  from  father  to  son  ;  it  can't  bo 
willed  away,  like  the  family  spoons.  'Virtue,'  as  Mr.  Capstick 
says,  *  like  vice,  doesn't  always  descend  in  a  right  line  ;  but  often 
goes  in  a  zigzag.'" 
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The  girl  wbb  an  attentive  listener ;  but  we  fear  did  not  Tory 
perfectly  understand  the  uttered  philosophy.  She,  however,  felt 
that  ahe  had  booa  snatched  from  peril  hy  the  interference  of  the 
odd  and  ugly-looking  man  before  her,  nnd  gratitude  and  confidence 
stirred  in  her  woman's  heart.  "Bleaa  you,  sir;  I  was  very 
uncivil,  hut  I  thought — that  is — I  'm  in  auch  a  tremble — can  you 
take  me  to  Mary  Aie  ?  I'm  going  to  a  place.  Perhaps  you 
know  the  gentleman — Mr.  Snipeton  ?  I  mean  Mra.  Suipeton,  his 
beautiful  young  wife  ?" 

Jem  stared,  and  marvelled  at  the  strangeness  of  the  nocident. 
He,  however,  owned  to  no  acquaintance  with  the  foitunate  owner 
of  the  lady.  "  Take  my  arm,"  he  said,  "  aud  I  '11  leave  you  at 
the  very  door."  With  this  Jem  proceeded  onward,  and  at  length 
turned  into  Long  Acre.  Passing  the  door  of  Capstick — for  we 
believe  we  have  already  informed  tho  reader  that  the  member  for 
Iiiquorish  hail  taken  humhle  lodgings  in  that  district  —  the  door 
opened,  and  the  senator  himself,  with  no  less  a  person  than  Mr, 
Tangle,  sttomoy-at-law,  advanced  to  the  threshold. 

"  Eh,  Jem  !  What's  this  ?  A  thing  from  tho  buttercups  ? 
Where  did  you  pick  it  up  ?"  cried  Capstick.  Now  the  wench  was  no 
grammarian,  yet  she  seemed  to  have  a  bom  knowledge  that  "  it" 
applied  to  one  of  the  female  gender  was  alike  a  violation  of  grato- 
mar  and  good-hreeding.  Therefore  she  echoed  "  it  "  between  hw 
teeth,  with  of  course  a  significant  tossing  of  the  head. 

Jem  observed  the  working  of  tho  feminine  mind,  and  imme- 
diately whispered  to  the  girl — "  lie's  my  roaster  and  a  member  of 
Parliament  j  but  the  best  cretur  in  the  world."  Jem  then  in  a 
bold  voice  informed  the  senator  that  "  the  young  'oman  was  come 
up  from  the  country  to  go  to  service  at  Mr.  Snipeton 'a." 

"  Bless  me  !  what  a  very  strange  accident !  Come  to  Mr. 
Snipeton's,  eh  ?  Uow  very  odd  ! "  cried  Tangle,  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  speak, 

In  tho  meantime  Bright  Jem,  with  commendable  brevity,  whis- 
pered to  Cnpstick  the  history  of  his  meeting  with  the  gentle  way- 
farer. "  Well,  and  she  looks  an  innocent  thing,"  said  Capstick, 
his  fa«e  scarlet  with  indignation  at  Jem's  story.  "  She  looks 
innocent ;  but  after  all,  she's  a  woman,  Jem  ;  and  women  can 
look  whatever  they  like.  They  've  a  wonderful  way  of  passing 
pocket-pieces  for  virgin  gold.  I  don't  believe  any  of  'em  ;  never- 
theless, Jem,  run  for  a  coach  ;  and  as  Mr.  Tangle  and  myself  arc 
going  to  Suipetou's,  we  can  all  go  together,     I  dare  say,  young 
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wetnaii,  you're  tired  of  walking  ?  You  look  so  ;  if,  as  I  say,  looka 
an  anything.  Jem,  run  for  the  coach.  Come  up  stairs."  And 
nith  (his  invitation,  Capetick  gently  claq>ed  the  arm  of  the  luaideQ 
— K  little  awe-»truck  that  she  felt  the  prcsBure  of  that  mysterious, 
EolQitm  creature,  a  lire  member  of  Parliament — and  led  her,  aacend- 
ing,  to  hia  room.  Mr,  Tangle  followed,  much  seandalisod  at  the 
faoiBiari^  of  the  legislator  ;  and  fortifying  himself  with  the  deter- 
mination,  not,  without  a  vehement  rcmonstrauce,  to  lide  in.  the  same 
hackney-coach  with  a  maid-of-aU-work, 

Mr,  Capstick  had,  he  was  accustomed  to  declare,  furnished  his 
room  with  a,  vigilant  eye  to  his  duties  as  a  Member  of  Parliament! 
Over  hia  mantle-piece  was  Magna  (Aarta,  framed  and  glazed.  "A 
fine  historic  fiction,"  he  would  say  ;  "a  beautiful  legend  ;  a  nice 
sing-Bong  to  send  men  to  sleep,  Uke  the  true  and  tragical  history 
of  Cock  Robin  chauoted  to  children."  He  was  wont  to  chneklo 
niightily  at  the  passage — a  fine  stretch  of  fancy  he  would  call  it— 
about  "selling  or  deferring  justice,"  and  tow  it  ought  to  be  written 
in  Mood-red  letters  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  "  There  is  fine, 
grave  comedy,  in  this  sheet,  sir ;  an  irony  that  strengthens  the 
nerves  like  a  steel  draught.  They  ought  to  hang  it  up  on  board 
the  Tower  Tender  ;  'twould  make  pretty  reading  for  the  free-bom 
Englishman,  kidnapped  from  wife  and  children  to  fight,  and  to 
be  out  into  a  hero  to  vomit  songs  about,  by  the  grace  of  the  cat," 
And  in  this  irreverent,  reboUious  fashion  would  the  Member  for 
Uquorish  talk  of  Magna  Charta.  He  called  it  a  great  national 
romance  ;  and  never  failed  to  allude  to  it  as  eridenco  of  the 
value  of  fine  fiction  upon  a  people.  "  Because  it  ought  to  he 
tme,"  he  would  say,  "they  think  it  is." 

And  the  misanthrope  member  had  odd  nicknack  toys  ;  and 
all,  aa  he  said,  to  contiuually  remind  him  of  his  duties  as  a  senator 
and  a  citizen.  He  bad  a  model  of  George  the  Third's  new  dropi'  I 
in  mahogany.  "  One  of  the  institutions  of  my  country."  he  would- J 
say,  "  improved  under  the  reign  of  my  gracious  sovereign.  Soma 
folks  hang  up  the  royal  portrait.  Now  I  prefer  the  works  of  a 
man  to  his  looks.  Every  ordinary  morning  1  how  once  to 
that  engine  as  a  type  of  the  wisdom  and  philanthi'opy  of  a 
Christian  land  ;  once  on  common  occasions,  nnd  three  times  on 
hanging-days."  Besides  this,  he  had  a  toy  pillory  ;  with  a  dead 
mouse  filed,  and  twirling  in  it.  "  And  when  I  want  aa  unbending 
of  the  immortal  mind  within  me — by  the  way,"  Capstick  once  said 
to  Tangle,  "  what  a  bow  we  do  sometimes  mate  ot  \.W  \\kss.'s*^ 
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mind,  the  hotter  to  alioot  at  one  another  with — wLen  I  want  to 
unhend  a  little,  I  place  the  pillory  before  me,  and  pelt  the  mouse 
with  cherry-atones  and  crumbs.  And  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  hut 
it  does  me  quite  as  much  good — quite  a.e  much — as  if  the  dead 
mouse  was  a  living  man,  and  the  stones  and  crumbs  were  mud 
and  eggs." 

There  were  other  fantastic  movables  which,  for  the  prCEenti 
we  must  pass.  Mr,  Capatick,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tangle, 
approached  a  corner  cupboard,  taking  therefrom  a  decanter  of 
wine  and  a  glass.  "  You  are  tired,  young  woman  ;  and  some- 
times a  little  of  this — just  a  little — 'is  medicine  to  the  weary." 
He  then  poured  out  the  wine  ;  which  the  wench  obediently  swal- 
lowed. Had  it  been  the  most  nauseous  drug,  there  was  such  a 
miitnre  of  kindness  and  authority  in  the  manner  of  the  Member  of 
Parliament, — the  physic  must  have  gone  dowu, 

"  Mr,  Capstick,  one  word,"  eaid  Tangle,  and   he  drew  the 

senator  to  a  corner  of  the  room.     "  Doubtless,  I  made  a.  mistake. 

But  you  know  we  have  important  huaineas  to  transact ;  and  no, 

you  never  intend  to  go  to  Mr.  Snipeton's  in  the  some  coach  wij^| 

that  gentleman's  maid-of-all-work  ?  "  ^H 

"  She  won't  bite,  will  she  ?  "  asked  Capstick.  ^H 

"  Bite  I  "  echoed  Tangle.  .  ^P 

"Coach  is  at  the  door,  sir,"  said  Bright  Jem,  entering  the 

"  Go  you  first,"  said  Capstick  to  Tangle  in  a  tone  not  to  he 
mistaken  ;  "  I'll  bring  the  young  woman."  And  if  Tangle  had 
been  really  a  four-footed  dog,  he  would,  as  he  went  down  stairs, 
have  felt  a  great  depression  of  the  caudal  member,  whilst  the 
senatorial  muffin-maker  tript  after  him  with  the  ignominious  mud- 
of.al1-work.  ^H 


CHAPTER  XXXL 
Fob  Bome  days  Snipeton  had  half  resolved  to  surprise  his  wife 
with  a  present ;  a  dear  and  touching  gift, — the  miniature  of  her 
father.  Again  and  again  he  had  determined  upon  the  graceful 
act ;  and  as  often  put  the  expensive  thought  aside — trod  the  weak- 
ness down  as  an  extravagant  folly.  And  then  it  would  ocour  to 
his  benevolence,  that  he  might  make  a  bargain  with  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  impart  a  pleasure  to  hia  spouse.     The 
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B  enriched  with  diamonds  ;  first-water  gems,  he  knew,  Ibr  be 
had  lent  gold  tipon  them  ;  though  liis  wife — at  the  time  of  the 
loan  sbe  wae  yet  mmiauacled — was  miconsctous  of  the  ready 
money  kindness.  Her  fatlier  had  withered,  died,  in  the  clutch  of 
the  usurer  ;  who  still  cherished  the  portrait  of  the  dead  man — it 
was  BO  very  dear  to  him,  The  picture  had  been  a  bridal  present 
to  ClariBsa's  mother  ;  it  had  lain  warm  in  her  wedded  bosom  ; 
though  Snipeton,  when  he  grasped  the  precious  secm-itj,  knew 
nothing  of  its  history.  Well,  he  would  certainly  delight  Clarissa 
with  this  sweet  remembronco  of  her  father.  She  knew  not  of  its 
existence,  and  would  bless  and  love  her  husband  for  his  sudden 
goodness.  lie  would  giTe  the  wife  the  miniature  ;  it  was  settled : 
be  would  do  it.  "  What !  with  the  diamonds  ?  "  cried  Snipetou'e 
careful  genius,  twitching  his  heartstringB,  to  pull  him  up  m  bis 
headlong  course.  "  With  the  diamonds,  Ebeneier  Snipeton  ? 
Are  you  grown  lunatic — doting  ?  Diamonds,  eternal  diamonds, 
— diamonds  everlasting  as  the  sun — the  spirituahsed  essence  of 
Plotus  —  diamonds  for  one  flickering  look  ;  for  one  sick  smile 
from  withering  lips  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  worth  of  wealth  ? 
Lost  man !  are  you  suddenly  dead  to  arithmetic  ?  Give  dia- 
monds to  your  wife  ?  Pooh  !  pooh !  As  women  love  any 
thing  that  glittera — and  as  moreover  they  love  Jack-o'-lanthoms 
just  aa  well  aa  heaven's  own  stars — don't  throw  away  the  real 
treasure  ;  but  mock  it ;  sham  it ;  pass  off  a  jeweller's  he,  and  let 
the  picture  blaze  with  the  best  and  brightest  paste.  He  's  a  fool 
who  throws  pearls  to  pigs,  and  thinks  the  pork  will  eat  the  richer 
for  the  treasure.  He  'a  no  less  a  fool  who  showers  diamonds  upon 
his  wife  when,  knowing  no  better,  paste  will  make  her  just  as 
grateful."  And  Snipeton  gave  aU  his  ears  to  this  scoundrel 
genius,  that  lived  in  tus  heart  like  a  maggot  in  a  nut,  consuming 
and  rotting  it.  There  wore  times,  though,  when  the  genius  slept ; 
and  then  Snipeton — ignorant,  unadvised  man — was  determined  to 
be  honest,  generous.  He  would  not  countenance  the  fraud  of  false 
setting.  No  ;  his  bird  of  Paradise ;  his  lamb  ;  his  darling 
ClflrisBa  ;  the  queen  flower  in  his  life's  garden — for  she  was  this 
and  bU  of  these — should  have  the  diamonds.  Besides,  if  given  to 
her,  they  were  still  his  own  ;  for  according  to  the  sweet  rights  of  a 
husband,  property  so  bestowed — with  no  parchment  to  bind  it — 
might  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  by  the  lawful  lord.  After  all,  it 
was  but  lending  his  wife  the  diamonds  ;  though— gentle  simpleton  ! 
— she  might  still  be  tickled  with  the  thought  that  they  were  whoUj 
here. 
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It  waa  the  moraiag  after  the  visit  of  CtoBsbone  ;  t 
itoated  betJmea  at  hia  cottage  window — his  eye  fint  wandering 
among  some  flowere — hia  wife'a  ouly  children  as  he  onco  bittarly 
called,  them — and  at  Wgtb  £xsd  upoa  tbe  laboura  of  a  bee  that 
toiled  among  the  blosetHos,  taking  sweet  per-centage  for  ita  Iioney 
bank  :  it  nae  at  such  a  time  that  Snipetoa  again  pondered  an  die 
diamonds.  Again  he  revolved  the  special  pleading  of  hia  thrifty 
genius  ;  again  attended  to  the  counter-reasoniDg  of  his  affections ; 
allowing  that  he  bad  them,  aod  again  allowing  that  stfections  do 
reason.  He  watnhcd  thobee — cooEcieatiouB  porter! — load  itself  to 
ite  utmost  strength,  ojid  then  buzz  heavily  through  the  casement. 
The  insect  had  taken  all  it  could  Cftrry,  Wise,  frugal,  maa- 
teachtng  insect.  No  :  Snipcton  would  not  give  the  diamonds.  He 
would  keep  all  he  could  :  in  his  own  grasp.  AIL  And  the  deter- 
mination, like  0.  cordial,  mightily  Qomforted  bim. 

At  this  moment  Clarissa  entered  the  room  from  her  chamber. 
Snipeton  suddenly  rose  as  to  an  angelic  visitor.  Hie  wife  looked 
BO  beautiful — so  very  beautiful.  Wilb.  such  new  sweetness  in  her 
faoe  ;  such  beaming  mildnese  in  her  eyes  ;  there  was  such  grace 
in  her  motion,  that  lovo  and  vanity  swelled  in  tlie  old  man's  heart ; 
and  bis  hand  strangely  trembled  as  it  greeted  hor.  His  prudential 
genius  was  on  the  sudden  paralysed  imd  dumb.  Clarissa  looked 
at  her  husband,  as  he  thought,  never  before  so  lovingly — and  for 
the  moment,  the  miser  glowed  with  the  prodigal. 

"  Why,  you  are  better,  love  ;  much  better.  Even  Croasbone's 
talk  has  revived  you.  Ha !  and  we  '11  have  this  horse,  »nd 
straightway :  and — and  the  rose  of  my  life  will  bloom  again. 
Look  here,  my  love. "  It  was  done:  even  at  the  last  one  spasm 
of  the  heart  it  cost,  but  it  was  over.  The  miniature —that  dia- 
mond-circled piece  of  ivory  and  paint — was  in  Clarissa's  hand. 
Astonished,  happy,  she  said  no  word,  but  kissed  the  sudden  gift ; 
again  and  again  kissed  it,  and  her  tears  flowed-  "  I  have  often 
thought — indeed,  have  long  determined  to  give  it  you,"  cried 
Snipcton. 

"  Thank — thank  you,  dear  sir.  Indeed,  jouhave  mode  me  verjr 
happy,"  answered  hia  wife. 

His  wife  !  Did  she  answer  Uke  his  wife  ?  Waa  it  the  voice  of 
his  twin  soul — did  the  flesh  of  his  flesh  move  with  her  lips  ?  Was 
it  his  other  incorporate  self  that  spoko  ?  Did  he  listen  to  the 
echoes  of  his  own  heart ;  or  to  the  voice  of  an  alien  ?  When 
^to  devil  jealousy  be^^ns  to  question,  how  ra^)id  his  interrogations  ! 
^^^'  I  tell  you,"  said  Snipeton,    "  I  repeat — I  have  all  along 
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determined  that  you  should  hare  it ;  in  good  e 
Your  father's  {licture,  ntto  irith  so  great  a  ri^t  to  it  'i  lie  told  1 
me  'twas  once  your  mother's.  She  wore  it,  till  her  deatii.  Poor  ' 
thing  I  He  must  hate  lored  her  sery  dearly.  When  he  spofco  of 
hes,  and.  never  wilhugly,  he  would  tremble  as  with  the  ague," 
Clsiisaa  bowed  her  head  ;  was  silent ;  and  again  kissed  the  pe- 
ture.  "  This  fondness — these  tears,  Clarissa,  must — if  spirits 
know  Buch  matters — be  preeious  to  yonr  father,  now  once  more 
joined  with  jour  mother  in.  hetiTen,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
So  pale — BO  lily  white  ;  what  is  it,  lore?" 

"  Nothing,  sir  ;  nothing  hut  tlie  surprise — the  joy  at  this  gift," 
faintly  answered  Clarissa. 

"  Well,  I  see,  it  has  delighted  yoB.  I  hoped  so.  Mudi  de- 
lighted you :  Terj  much.  You  haye  kissed  the  picture  fifty  times, 
Clarisea.  Is  it  not  fifty — or  hare  1  falsely  counted  1  Tell  me. 
Fifty — is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  sir," — replied  the  wife,  timidly.  "  Con  they — 
ought  they  to  he  counted?" 

"  Why — but  then,  I  am  a  cold  arithmetician — I  can  count 
them  ;  at  least,  all  that  fall  to  my  lips.  Can  you  not  tell  the 
number  vouchsafed  to  the  gift  ?  Strange !  I  can  oount,  ay, 
every  one,  bestowed  upon  the  j^ver."  Mournfully,  and  with  some 
bitterness  did  Snipeton  speak.  His  wife,  with  a  slight  tremor — 
BUppresacd  by  strong,  sudden  will — approached  him.  PaJe,  shud- 
dering victim !  witji  mixed  emotions  fighting  in  her  face,  she  bowed 
her  head,  and  placing  her  cold  arms  about  the  old  man's  neck, 
she  dosed  her  cjes.  and  kissed  his  lips, 

"  Indeed,  air,  I  thank  you.  Pardon  me  ;  indeed  I  thank  you 
for  this  and  all  your  goodness."  She  felt  relieved  :  she  had  paid 
&e  demanded  deht. 

And  Snipeton —poor  old  man! — was  he  made  happy  by  that 
caress?  How  much  real  love  was  in  it?  How  mucU  truth? 
How  much  hypocrisy  ?  Or  at  the  best,  enforced  obedience  ?  It 
came  not  from  the  heart :  no  ;  it  wanted  blood  and  soul.  It  was 
not  the  fiery  eloquence  of  love,  telling  a  life's  devotion  with  a 
touch.  It  was  not  that  sweet  communing  of  common  thoughts, 
and  common  atFections  ;  that  deep,  that  earnest,  and  yet  placid 
interchange  of  wedded  soul  with  soul.  In  his  heart,  as  in  a 
crucible,  the  old  man  sought  to  test  that  kiss.  Was  it  truth,  or 
falsehood  ?  And  as  he  pondered — how  mysteriously  are  we 
'  bioaed  I— a  thing  of  forty  years  ago  rose  freshly  to  his  miad. . 
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What  brought  it  there! — yet,  there  it  waa.  Thefignre,  thefiwe«f 
one  who  with  proved  perjury  at  hie  lips  kissed  the  book,  swearing 
the  oath  was  b'ue> 

Clarissa  saw  her  husband  suddenly  dash  with  gloomy  thoaghts. 
They  reproached  her  ;  and,  instinctively,  she  returned  to  the  old 
man's  side,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  brow — had  tho  hand 
been  a  sunbeam,  it  bad  not  lighted  the  face  more  suddenly,  brightly 
— she  spoke  to  him  very  tenderly  :  "  Are  you  not  well,  air  ?" 

"  Quite  well ;  always  well,  Clarissa,  with  you  at  my  side — with 
you  as  even  now."  And  she  looked  so  cheerful,  yes,  eo  affecdon- 
ate, — he  had  wronged  her.  He  was  a  fool — an  eiacting  fool — with 
no  allowance  for  the  natural  reserve,  the  unconquerable  timidity, 
of  ao  gentle  a  creature,     "  And,  as  I  was  saying,  you  are  better  ; 

much  better  ;  and  we  '11  have  this  horse  ;    and but.  Clary, 

love,  we  have  forgotten  breakfast."  Resolved  upon  a  full  meal, 
Suipeton  moved  to  the  table  ;  and  whilst  he  strove  to  eat,  ho 
talked  quite  carelessly,  and,  by  the  way,  of  a  matter  that  a  little 
disturbed  him.  "  And  how  do  you  find  Mrs.  Wilton,  ch, 
dearest  i" 

Clarissa,  with  troubled  looks,  answered — "  Find  ber,  air  ?  Is 
she  not  all  we  could  wish  ? " 

"Oh,  honest,  quiet,  and  an  excellent  housekeeper,  no  doubt. 
Do  you  know  her  story  ?  " 

"  Story,  sir  ?  "  and  Clarissa  trembled  aa  she  spoke.  "  What 
story  ? " 

"  Her  story  ?  Has  she  not  one  ?  Everybody,  it's  my  opinion, 
has;  but  here 'b  the  rub  :  everybody  won't  tell  it,  can't  tell  it, 
mtis'n't  tell  it.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  never  my  thought,  sir  ;  my  wish  to  question  your  expe- 
rience. You  know  the  world,  you  say.  For  my  part,  I  never 
wish  to  know  it.     My  hope  is,  to  die  in  my  ignorance." 

"  True  ;  you  are  right ;  I  would  have  it  so.  For  it  is  a  know- 
ledge that — but  no  matter.  My  learning  shall  serve  for  both. 
Well,  she  never  told  you  her  story  ?"  With  this.  Suipeton  looked 
piercingly  at  hia  wife,  who  at  first  answered  not.  At  length  she 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  it,  sir  ?" 

"  No  :  but  it  is  plain  she  has  a  story.     I  am  firm  in  tho  faith." 

"  Some  grief — some  sacred  sorrow,  perhaps,''  said  Clarissa. 
"  We  should  respect  it :  should  we  not  ?" 

"Why,  grief  and  soitow  are  convenient  words,  and  often  do 
^i»ty  for  sin  and  shame,"  cried  Suipeton. 
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"  8in  and  shame  ore  grief  and  sorrow,  or  should  be  bo,  "  repli 
Ckrisea,  moumfullj. 

"  Humph !  Well,  perhaps  they  are,  However,  Mrs.  Wilton'i 
story  is  no  afF^r  of  ours,"  said  Snipcton. 

*,'_ABauredly  not,"  cried  Clarisaa,  quieltly. 

"But  her  melancholy  ia.     'Tis  catching  ;  and  infoets  you. 
bad  spirits,  her  gloom,  seem  to  touch  all  about  her  with  mildew, 
A  bad  couBcienco — or  a  great  grief — 'tis  no  roatter  which,  throws 
a  black  shadow  about  it ;  and  to  come  at  once  to  my  moaning, 
CluisBa,  I  think  Mrs.  Wilton  had  better  quit." 

"  Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  Clarissa.  "  'Twould  break  her  heart ^it 
wonld  indeed,  sir." 

"  It  'b  wonderful  how  long  people  livo,  ay,  and  enjoy  themselves, 
too,  with  broken  hearts,  Clarissa.  I  'vo  often  thought  broken 
hearts  were  like  broken  china  :  to  he  put  nicely  togetbei'  agoiitt 
and — but  for  the  look  of  the  thing — to  be  quite  as  useful  for  bQ 
bouse-work  as  before.     Now  Mrs.  Wilton's  heart" — 

"Do  not  speak  of  it.  If — if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir  "— 
cried  Clarissa, 

"  If  I  have  love  !  Well,  what  think  you  ?  Have  I  not — even 
a  few  minutes  since — given  good  proof?"  It  was  somewhat 
distasteful  to  the  old  man,  that  after  the  gift  of  such  diamonds,  bia 
love  could  be  doubted.  He  had  better  have  listened  to  his  good, 
hie  wise,  his  profitable  genius,  and  presented  paste.  How  many 
wives — however  badly  used  and  industriously  neglected — woulA' 
stitl  bestow  their  love  !  Now  he,  even  witb  diamonds,  could  not 
buy  it.  For  his  wife  to  doubt  his  love,  was  to  rcftise  her  own- 
This  his  philosophy  made  certain.     And  this,  after  the  diamonds  1 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  of  your  lovo,  sir  ;  certain  ;  most  confident,"' 
said  Clarissa,  very  calm  in  such  assurance.  "And  therefore 
know  you  will  refuse  me  nothing.     Eh,  dear  sir  ?  " 

Again  Snipeton's  heartstrings  relaxed  ;  again,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  enchantress,  his  darker  thoughts  began  to  pass 
away,  nnd  his  soul  enjoyed  new  sunlight.  "  Nothing — notbiug," 
Ue  said,  "  that  is  healthful." 

"  Then  promise  me  that  Mrs.  Wilton  shall  remain,  Indeed, 
you  know  tiot  how  much  I  have  learned  of  her  ;  how  much  she^ 
loves  mo  \  how  much  she  respects  you." 

"  Respect  ia  a  cold  virtue,  I  know,  Clarissa  ;  very  cold, 
with  her  'tia  freezing.  1  sometimes  thmk  she  looks  at 
though — but  I  'li  say  nti  more.     Sho  blights  your  spirits  ;  darki 
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your  thoughts  with  her  sorrow  or  har  mn,  or  what^ror  it  nmy  fte  i 
an<],  in  a  word,  she  shall  stay  no  longer.     I  am  roaolTod." 

"  Blights  me  !  Darkens  my  thoughts !  Oh,  fiii',  I  wouhi  you 
heard  her  talk.  I  would  you  knew  the  pnins  she  takos  to  make 
mo  happy  ;  to  make  mo  cheerful  ;  to  place  all  things  id  l^e  hop- 
piost  light,  ahedding,  as  she  does,  the  beauty  of  her  spirit  over  all. 
Doubtless,  she  has  suffered,  but"^ — — 

"  But — but  she  goes.  I  am  resolved,  C'lnrlBsa ;  she  goes.  Re- 
solved, I  say." 

And  Ebcnezer  Suipcton  struck  the  table  with  his  fist  ;  and 
threw  himself  back,  in  his  chair,  as,  he  bcUeveJ,  a  statno  of 
humanity,  hardened  by  resolution  into  flint.  And  very  proud  he 
felt  of  the  petrefaction.  Nur  lightnings,  nor  thunderbolts  should 
melt  or  move  him, 

Clarissa — her  suit  was  for  a  mother — rose  from  her  chair,  and 
stood  beside  her  husband's.  She  threw  her  aruis  about  his  neck. 
Flint  as  he  was  he  felt  they  were  not  so  lumpish,  olay-like  as 
when  last  they  lay  there.  "  Dear  air  ;  youll  not  refuse  me  this  ? 
You'll  not  refuse  me  V  And  Clarissa  for  once  looked  fall  in  (he 
eyes  of  har  husband. 

"  Resolved,"  said  Snipeton  thickly  ;  and  something  rose  in  bis 
throat,     "  Kesolved." 

"No;  no.  You  must  promiso  me — jou  shall  not  leave  me 
without,"  and  the  arms  pressed  closer;  and  the  flint  they  em- 
braced became  soft  as  any  whetstone.  '•  You  will  not  deprive  me 
of  her  solicitude — her  afiection,  ? ' '  Suipcton  answered  not ;  when 
Clarissa — in  such  a  cause,  what  cared  she  for  the  sacrifloe? — 
stooping,  kissed  her  husband  with  a  deep  and  fervent  affection  for 
Ler  mothei'.  And  the  statue  was  snddenly  turned  to  thrilling 
fieah  ;  had  the  old  man's  heart  been  stuck  with  thorns,  his  wife^ 
lips  would  have  drawn  them  all  away,  and  made  it  beat  widi 
burning  blood.  The  man  was  kissed  for  mi  old  woman ;  but  he 
Bet  the  rapture  to  his  own  account,  and  was  directly  rich  with 
imaginary  wealtli.  Need  we  say  the  man  consented?  What 
otherwise  could  strong  resolution  do  ? 

A  new  man,  with  a  newer,  brighter  world  beaming  about  him, 
Snipoton  that  day  departed  from  his  rustic  home  to  St.  Mary  Aie. 
Hia  wife  seemed  to  travel  with  him,  he  was  so  haunted  by  her 
hmks  of  now-bom  love.  And  now  ho  hummed  some  ancient, 
thoughtless  song  ;  and  now  he  smacked  his  lips,  as  with  freshenod 
recollection  of  the  touch  that  had  enriched  them.     The  mist  and 


clond  of  doubt  that  had  hung  about  his  life  had  passed  away,  and 
lie  saw  peacefiilnesB  and  beauty  clearly  to  the  end.  And  theae 
lIioiighK  went  with  him  to  hia  dark  and  dismal  city  nook,  and 
imparted  deeper  pleasures  even  to  the  bUss  of  money-making. 

"tHb  onco,  at  least,  9t.  Giles  waa  in  luck.  A  few  minutes  only 
after  Snipefon's  amval,  with  hia  new  happineaa  fresh  upon  him, 
the  young  man  presented  himself  with  a  letter  from  Crossbone, 
"Ho  looks  an  houest  fellow;  a  very  honest  fellow,"  thought 
9nipeton,  eyeing  him.  " 'Tis  a  bad  world;  a  wicked  world; 
yet,  when  all 's  said,  there  are  some  honest  people ;  yes,  there 
tnHEt  be  some,"  And  this  charitable  thought  enhanced  for  the 
nonce  St.  Giles.  He  could  not  have  come  in  happier  season. 
"  Humph  !  and  you  have  known  Mi\  Crossbone  some  time  ?  To 
be  sore,  he  told  me,  iVom  a  child.  And  your  father  was  killed, 
trying  to  do  good  ?  That 's  hard  ;  plaguy  hard  ;  for  people  am't 
often  killed  in  that  humour.  And  you  'vc  been  kind — very  kind 
to  your  mother  ?  Well,  tha,t  'b  something  ;  I  think  I  may  trust 
you.  Tes  :  yon  may  consider  yourself  engaged.  When  can  yon 
come  1 " 

"Directly,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles  ;  who  had  been  duly  impressed 
by  Croasbone  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Snipeton's  patron- 
age ;  it  was  so  very  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his  lordship, 
"  Be  vigilant,  be  careful," — thus  had  run  the  apothecary's  coun- 
sel, "  and  his  lordship  will  make  a  man  of  you !  "  What  a  golden 
Cspect  for  one  who,  with  the  hopes  and  worthy  desires  of  a  man, 
iw  himself  to  be  a  social  wolf  in  the  human  fold  ;  a  thing  to  be 
destroyed,  hung  up  ;  a  wholesome  example  to  runaway  vagabonds. 
To  be  made  a  man  of,  what  a  load  must  he  lay  down  !  What  a 
joy,  a  blessing,  to  stand  erect  in  the  world — and  be  allowed  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  men  with  confiding  looks.  Ifow,  be  crept  and 
crawled  ;  and  felt  that  his  soul  went  upon  all-foui's.  Now,  he  at 
times  shrunk  firom  a  sudden  gaze,  as  from  a  drawn  knife.  And 
his  lordship  would  make  a  man  of  him!  Gloiious  labour,  this  ; 
divine  handiwork  !  And  there  is  plenty  of  such  labom',  too,  in 
tliis  broad  world,  if  wc  had  but  the  oamest-heartcd  workers  to 
grapple  with  it.  How  many  thousand  thousands  of  human  animals ; 
creatures  of  outward  humanity;  beings  on  two  legs,  are  yet  to  be 
made  men  of !  Again,  what  is  a  man  ?  You,  reader,  may  possi- 
bly have  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  what  he  is,  or  ought  to  be : 
now,  Mr.  Crossbone 'a  ideal  of  a  perfect  man  was  bnt  of  a  perft  ' 
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hiscdI.  He  would  make  a  man  as  he  would  Imve  made  a  gin,  t 
trap  i  the  more  perfect  the  snare,  the  nobler  the  humanity.  Aad 
in  this  sense  was  St.  Giles  to  be  elevated  into  a  man  for  the  direct 
advantage  of  the  young  lord,  and  the  supplementary  benefit  of  the 
apothecary.  And  St.  Giles  himself — it  must  not  be  forgotten- 
had  some  misgivings  of  flie  model-excellence  after  which  he  was  to 
be  fashioned.  It  juBt  passed  through  hie  brain  that  the  man  he 
was  to  be  made,  might  be  a  man,  if  not  nearer  to  the  gallowa 
than  himself,  at  least  a  man  more  deserving  (if  any  deserved  it) 
the  elevation.  There  seemed  to  him  new  peril  to  he  made  a  man 
of.  Yet,  what  could  he  do  ?  Nothing.  He  must  wait  ;  watch  ; 
and  take  the  chances  as  they  fell. 

Snipeton  read  the  letter.  Nothing  coidd  have  fallen  out  so 
luckily.  A  friend  of  Crosshono's — a  man  of  honour  though  he 
dealt  in  horseflesh — had  a  beautiful  thing  to  sell ;  a  thing  of  lamb- 
like gentleness  and  beauty.  The  very  thing  for  Mrs.  -Snipeton.  A 
marc  that  might  be  reined  with  a  thread  of  silk.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Snipeton  might  have  the  beast  at  his  own  price ;  and  that,  of 
course,  would  be  next  to  no  price  at  all. 

"  Do  you  imderstand  horses,  my  man?"  asked  Snipeton,  as 
he  finished  the  letter. 

"Why,  yes,  sir,"  answered  St.  Giles;  and  he  must  have 
answered  yes,  had  the  question  been  unicorns. 

"  Well,  then  " — but  at  this  moment,  Snipeton 's  man  brought  in 
the  names  of  Capstick  and  Tangle.  To  the  great  reUef  of  8t. 
Giles,  he  was  ordered  into  an  adjoining  room,  there  to  wait.  He 
withdrew  as  the  new  visitors  entered. 

*'  Mr.  Snipeton,  this — this  " — why  did  Capstiok  pause  ? — ■'  this 
gentleman  is  Mr,  Tangle,  attorney"- — 

"Sohcitor,"  was  Mr.  Tangle's  meek  correction.  "It's  of  no 
consequence,  but — solicitor." 

"  Pooh,  pooh!  It  isn't  my  way,  sir.  I  always  say  'attomeyj' 
and  then  we  know  the  worst,"  said  Capstick. 

•'  I  have  heard  of  Mr,  Tangle.  We  never  mot  before — ^but  bis 
reputation  has  reached  me,"  sneered  Snipeton. 

"Reputation,  sir,"  jobserved  Capstick,  "is  sometunes  like  a 
polecat  ;  dead  or  alive,  its  odour  wiU  spread." 

"  Very  true  ;  it  is  ;  it  has,"  was  the  corroboration  of  Snipeton  ; 
and  Tangle,  though  he  tried  to  smile,  fidgettcd  uneasily, 

"You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware,  Mr.  Snipeton,  that  a  petition 
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to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commous — my  House — ^for  tlie 
purpose  of  turning  out  its  present  patriotic  member  for  Liquofisli," 
said  Copstick. 

"  Indeed  !     Upon  what  ground  ?"  inquired  Snipeton, 

"  Bribery.  Would  you  imagine  it  ?  Could  you  think  it  f 
Charge  me  with  bribery  !"  said  lie  member. 

"  Pardon  me,  Not  you  ;  oh,  by  no  means  !  We  never  do  thai. 
We  're  not  so  ill-bred.  No,  air,  the  crime — that  is,  the  statutable 
crime — for  morals  and  stotutes,  sir,  are  sometimes  very  difierent 
things — the  crime  of  bribery  ia  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Capsticb's 
agents.     Hia  agents,  sir,''  said  Tangle. 

"  I  had  none  :  none  whatever.  It  is  my  pride — if,  indeed,  a 
man  should  be  proud  of  anything  in  this  dirty,  iniquitous  world — a 
world  of  flip-flaps  and  aumerseta — my  pride,  that  I  was  returned 
purely  upon  my  own  merits  ;  if,  indeed,  I  hare  merits  ;  a  matter 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  doubt,  ivhon  I  wake  up  from  my  first 
-  sleep.  /  go  into  Parliament  upon  bribery  !  I  should  think  myaelf 
one  big  blotch — a  human  boil.  No  ;  1  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
breaat — just  where  I  carry  my  pocket-book — and  answer  it,  before 
the  world, — escept  the  price  of  the  hackney  coach  that  carried 
me  to  the  House,  my  seat  didn't  coat  me  sixpence." 

"  Hb,  Mr.  Capstick !  "  cried  Tangle,  half  closing  his  eyes  ; 
"you  don't  know  what  friends  you  had," 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  ;  for  I've  been  intimate  with  them  all  my  life. 
Integrity,  honour,  out-speaking  "—  Capstick  paused  ;  and  the 
next  moment  blushed,  as  though  detected  in  some  gross  fault.  The 
truth  ia,  he  was  ashamed  of  hiuself  for  the  vain-boasting.  Inte- 
grity and  honour !  Supposing  that  be  had  them — what  then  ? 
Was  it  a  matter  to  make  a  noise  about  ?  Capstiuk  blushed ;  then 
hurriedly  said — *'  I  beg  your  pardon.     Go  on  with  the  bribery." 

"And  so  they  want  to  turn  you  out,  oh?"  cried  Snipeton.  "The 
house  of  St.  James  can't  swallow  the  muffin-maker.  Ha !  ha ! 
I  can  only  wish  you  had  been  a  chimney-sweeper.  'Twould  have 
been  a  sweeter  triumph," 

"  I  am  quite  contented,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  said  Capstick,  majes- 
tieally,  "  as  it  is.     Not  that,  as  one  of  the  social  arts,  I  despise' 
chimney-sweeping.      By  no  means.     For  there  may  be  eases  " 
which  it  would  not  be  such  dirty  work  to  clean  folk's  chimjicys,  i 
to  sweep  their  pockets." 

"  True  J  very  true,"  said  Snipetoa,  who  never  selfishly  took 
sarcasm  to  himself,  when,  as  he  thought,  so  many  of  his  fellow^ 
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creaturea  equally  well  deserved  it.     "  And  so  to  tho  bribeiy. 
mtut  meet  this  petition." 

"  I  thought  BO  ;  &Dd  therefore  w&ited  upon  Mr.  Capstiok  to 
offer  my  profeBBioaoI  Bervicea.  You  see,  eir,  I  Lare  peculiar 
advftntagea — very  peculiar.  Per  although,  by  that  unfottunate 
and  most  mysterious  robbery  of  the  gold,  tlio  bribery — on  the 
part  of  his  lordship — was  limited,  rather  limited  ;  nevertheleeSf  I 
Lave  bere,  air^here  " — and  Tangle  tapped  at  his  breast — *'  "" 
facts,  that  "— 

"  I  see,"  said  Snipeton  ;  "  and  you'll  turn  youtaelf  inside 
to  oblige  us?  " 

"  I  am  a  free  agent ;  quite  free.     Being  uo  longer  bialordf 
legal  adviser — -you  wouldn't  think  that  that  paltry  hot  of 
could  have  parted  us  ;  but  so  it  is — there  is  no  gratitude  ii 
great ; — being,  aa  I    say,  free,  sir  ;    and  in  the  poBaessioQ 
secrets  " — 

"  If  you  want  a  cheap  pennyworth  of  dirt,  you  can  buy  it,  yj 
can  buy  it,"  said  Capatiok. 

"  Mr.  Capatick  '.  "  exclaimed  Tangle  with  o  darkly  solemn  face, 
"Mr.  Capstick" — but  the  attorney  thought  it  not  profitable  to 
be  indignant ;  therefore  ho  suffered  a  amile  to  overflow  his  cheek, 
as  he  said — "Mr.  Capstick,  you're  n  wag."  But  Tangle  had  ii 
this  a  secret  consolation  :  for  in  his  legal  opinion  he  had  as  g 
as  called  the  muffin-maker  "thief  and  housebreaker."  Tai 
then  proceeded.  "  What  I  shall  do,  I  shall  do  for  justice 
public  justice,  with  her  scales" — 

"ElesB  my  soul !  I  'd  quite  forgot  the  girl,    Mr.  Snipet( 
maid-of-oll-work  from  Kent  is  below.    A  droll  business.     Quite, 
eacape,  poor  thing  !      But  she  '11  tell  your  wife  all  about  it," 
Capstick. 

"Your  pardon.  Just  one  minute;"  whereupon  Snipeton 
repaired  to  St,  Giles.  "You  know  mj  house?  Mind,  I  don't 
want  all  tlio  world  to  know  it.  Well,  make  the  best  of  your  way 
there,  and — stop.  Come  down  stairs,"  And  Suipeton  left  the  room, 
St.  Giles  following  him,  St.  Giles — so  Snipeton  dotcrmiaed — 
should  at  once  escort  the  wench  to  Hampstcad.  Another 
and  to  the  joy  and  ill-ooncealed  ostomshmont  of  the  pair,  the 
saw  in  St.  Giles  the  wanderer  and  vagrant  to  wliom  she  had 
the  shelter  of  a  bam — and  ho  beheld  in  his  new  fellow-aei 
]}ecl^,  the  Boft-hearted  maiden  of  the  Lamb  and  Stai-. 
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MINE   IS   THINE. 

Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine— - 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  mother's  hosom  hare 
Giveth  milk  to  bahy  fair ; 
When  the  ailing  infant's  cries 
Bring  tears  to  the  mother's  eyes  ; 
Smile  for  smile,  and  eye  for  eye, 
Tear  for  tear,  and  sigh  for  sign  ; 
Then  appears  the  law  divine — 
Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 

Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine— - 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  lover  takes  his  bride. 
Each  shall  share  the  same  fireside, 
Each  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
Each  the  board  and  each  the  bed, 
Each  the  night  and  each  the  day, 
Each  the  toil  and  each  the  play, 
Pulse  to  pulse  and  start  for  stsit. 
Beat  for  beat  and  heart  to  heart ; 
Thus  they  show  the  law  divine- 
Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 

Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine- 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  members  of  the  State 
Children  are  of  Mother  great ; 
One  in  heart,  and  one  in  head. 
Like  two  lovers  ripely  wed  ; 
When  they  each  shall  share  as  one. 
Morning  red  and  evening  dun, 
Each  tl^  spade  and  each  the  lute^ 
Each  the  work  and  each  the  fruit, 
Each  the  common  table  spread. 
Each  the  blue  sky  overhead  ; 
Then  shall  rule  the  law  divine— 
IVGne  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 

GOODWTN  BaRMBY. 


Of  course.  Mr,  Mayor,  Muster  all  your  state 
pageantry  ;  the  chivalry  of  Cockaigne  ;  sound  the  reveille  to  awoke 
your  hrasB-clad  champion  ;  let  the  little  man  who  sits  at  your 
carriage  window,  sword  in  hand,  forthwith  don  the  inverted  fur 
bucket  with  which  he  crowns  himself ;  get  up  all  your  pomp  and 
circumstance  ;  enlist  the  Aldermen — they  will  serve  capitally  for 
ballast ;  send  the  fiery  ci-oss  round  your  domainH,  let  it  gleam  on 
Cheapside,  and  glisten  meteor-like  oa  Dowgate-hiU  ;  let  not  a 
civic  retainer  linger  in  joining  the  foray  on  the  city  purse  ;  pi'ick 
proudly  from  beneath  Temple-bar ;  receive,  as  did  your  prede- 
cessor, a  degree  from  the  hands  of  the  complaisant  doctors  of 
Oxford — it  is  fully  as  valuable  as  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour; 
then  screw  up  your  courage  ;  embark,  my  lord,  embark  ;  conserve 
the  Thames  and  reassure  Old  England  ! 

The  conservation  of  the  Thames  !  Conservation  against  what  ? 
Wliy  against  fire  ;  against  some  sacrilegious  individual  running  off 
with  it ;  against  the  fearful  peril  of  a  monster  in  human  shape 
damming  up  the  parent  runnel  at  Chepstow,  and  sneering  with  a 
diabolical  laugh  at  the  thought  of  the  stranded  commerce  in  the 
pool.  Conserve  the  Thames  against  what  ?  Surely  against  an 
inland  Mrs.  Partingdon  sweeping  it  out  of  its  channel  with  a 
hroomstick  ;  against  a  pic-nicking  party  of  teetotalers  drmking 
it  up  in  their  tea  ;  against  the  calamity  hinted  at  in  tho  Critie,  of 
both  the  banks  accidentally  getting  on  one  side.  Or  think  you  not, 
too,  my  Lord  Mayor,  of  the  living  creatures  floating  on  the  river's 
bosom,  or  snoozing  all  fishily  in  its  bed  ?  Must  not  they  be  looked 
after  1  Only  think  of  a  hardened  Pentonvillean  who  goes  out  on 
Sunday  aftemoens  to  fish  at  Hampton  Court,  catching  and  cooking 
a  sturgeon,  which  we  all  know  must,  by  immemorial  right,  belong 
to  the  kitchen  of  the  Mansion  House ;  or,  direr  catastrophe  atill, — 
think  of  a  mighty  hunter  from  Pimlico  sacrilegiously  shooting  that 
bird  so  peculiar  to  the  Thames,  and  so  famous  in  natural  history 
a  with  two  necks. 
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Dire  suppositionE  ! — enough  to  make  one's  blood,  venous  and 
arterial,  curdle  in  ita  channels,  like  New  River  water  in  a  frost. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  go  to  Ojrfbrd.  We  have  indicated  the  pur- 
poses of  your  joiirnoy  ;  we  have  atetched  the  peril  from  which — 
b11  heroically,  all  self-dovotedly — you  buckle  on  yom"  pilgrim's 
gear,  to  release  us  fat  and  greasy  citizens.  Now,  hoir  do  yon 
iotend  to  grapple  with  the  evils  you  go  to  smite  down  ? 

Eat,  my  lord,  eat !  Oannihol-like,  devour  your  enemies  !  There 
u  more  magie  in  knife  and  fork  than  in  wand  and  divming-rod ! 
But  why  talk  of  the  black  art  ?  We  have  stated  against  what  tha 
Civic  Pilgrim  Father  goes  forth,  to  conserve  our  well-beloved 
Thames.  Is  there  any  reasoning  man  out  of  the  Common  Council, 
who,  hy  the  most  simplo  proccBs  of  ratiocination,  does  not  at  once 
see — na  illumined  by  one  daasling  hurst  of  intellectual  lightning — 
the  clear  connection  between  emptying  tureens  of  turtle  and  t4ie 
utter  discomfiture  and  destruction  of  any  one  of  those  flesb-creeping 
schemes  which  we  have  enumerated,  for  promoting  and  abetting  the 
decline  and  downfal  of  our  own  dearly -beloved  pea-soupy  river  ? 
The  thing  stands  plainly  demonstrated.  Unless  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  all  the  Aldermen — beginning  at  Oxford — actually  eat  and 
drink  their  way  through  every  reach,  through  every  lock,  between 
far-off  Isia  and  the  muddy  precincts  of  Bugsby  Hole,  the  great 
river  is  done  for — the  silent  highway  is  shut  up — the  sturgeons  are 
roasted  for  plebeian  stomachs — the  swans  with  two  necks  have  both 
of  them  wrung — Father  Thameais  gathered  to  his  fathers  (whoever 
they  may  he),  and  desolate  London  laments  round  his  empty  bed. 

Therefore,  my  Lord  Mayor,  be  up  and  eating.  Aldermen,  we 
pray  you,  go  into  training  for  the  feed.  Oh,  be  bold !  Brave 
indigestion — brave  flatulence — brave  headaches  in  the  nioming  ! 
Welcome  a  surfeit  for  your  coimtry's  good !  Never  mind  your 
stomachs  ;  but  take  care  of  our  Thames  1 

Load  then  the  Maria  Wood  with  all  pleasant  things.  Lord 
Mayor  Noah,  get  into  your  ark.  Let  all  beasts — edible — accom- 
pany you — two  by  two.  Let  the  turtle  waddle  on  hoard,  arm  in 
arm  with  its  mate — and  as  each  animal  ought  to  defile  aftei  its 
kind^  we  need  not  specify  the  long-eared  procession,  which  m 
order  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  will  of  course  follow  the 
Aldermen  ! 

There  is  only  one  point  more.  Where  is  the  money  for  all 
these  important  services — the  necessary  expenses  we  mean — to 
come  from  ? — We  declare  we  never  heard  a  more  vulgar,  patti 


and  impertinent  queatioD.  It's  juat  like  that  low  Court') 
Common  Council !  Wlicre  ? — Of  course  from  the  pockets  of  A 
cltisoDs  of  London — from  their  lawfully-acquired  casli.  And  thej^ 
grumlilc. — Gratitude  must  lia-Te  flown  from  tlie  world.  It 's  gone 
to  "  brutish  bensts,  and  men  have  lost  their  reason."  Oh  for  an 
hour  of  Lord  Custloreagh  to  lecture  city  dwellora  on  their 
"ignorant  impatienco  of  taxation."  Ladies  and  gentlemen!  oaah 
up — come.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay.  The  reeipiMitB 
have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  spend.  'Tis  but  a  realisation  of  the 
great  principle  of  division  of  lahoui-.  Besides,  the  city  authorities 
have  a  right  "to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own."  Your  pockets 
are  thtira.  It  is  quite  a  vulgar  fallacy — ae  Aldennan  Wilson 
woidd  demonstrate  to  you  in  a  trico — to  think  otherwise.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  hold  the  city  purse-stringa. 
They  ate  privileged  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  moneys — BS^^H 
geese  of  themselven — whenever  it  pleaseth  them,  ^^H 

And  therefore,    0  citiEons  '.    cease  vain  complaiDings,   vriiil^^H 
bring  but  vexation  ; — and  you,  0  Conunon  Couucil !  retire  inM^^I 
your  domestic  soncta,  and  reverently  opening  your  Sliakspearea, 
ponder  with  that — in  all  rcapeots  hut  his  wit— most  aldermanic 
personage.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  over  the  great,  the  eternal,  the  immu- 
table answer,  which,  while  the  world  is  the  world,  must  alwBjr^^^ 
reply  to  the  Quostioit : —  J^^M 

"  Because  thou  art  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  bI^^H 
I     alfi}  "  Aksus  B.  Heach*  ^^| 

The  most  atrocious  criminals  wore  innooeiit  little  babies  once, 
and  they  gi'ew  np  to  be  hanged  !  Of  two  men  horn  ou  the  same 
day,  it  has  happened  that  one  has  been  "  launched  into  eternity  " 
by  the  bangmaa,  whilst  the  other  boa  been  taken  to  his  place  in 
tlie  respectable  family  vault,  and  his  memory  rejoices  in  an  cpitiqih, 
blesBoming  with  those  scentless  virtues  which  spring  up  so  p^ti* 
fully  for  dead  men  when  tbcy  have  not  to  be  buried  at  the  eipense 
of  the  parish.  The  distribution  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  seems 
such  a  tangled  web  of  arbitrary  arrangements — -good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong — that  we  cannot  penetrate  to  the  principle  whioh. 
I     governs  it.     Causes  and  effects  have  become  so  complicated  aad^^B 


that  the;  seem  to  hayo  lest  their  osseatial  n&twe,  mi 
become  detached  fragnieota  of  that  vast  chapter  of  aooiilenii  wh'iob 
we  eall  "  this  world."  As  we  chaaoo  to  look  out  of  ourselves,  ou 
what  Burrounds  us,  erer^rthing  seems  an  ordinaiy  oacurrenDO  or 
a  miraele  ;  it  is  hotb,  or  either,  according  to  the  epirit  in  which 
we  look.  A  thing  that  is  no  wonder,  wheu  we  coDsider  it  as  na 
occurrence  which  has  taken  place  before  our  oyea  overj  day  till 
■WB  have  ceased  to  regard  it,  becoinca  a  portion  of  the  dDop  ni;a> 
terj  of  life  which  lies  around  ns — a  miracle,  when  wc  endeavour 
to  trace  its  cause  and  find  ourselves  baffled  iu  the  attempt  to  dtE> 
cover  the  principle,  that  has  given  utterance  to  tlie/oof. 

A  criminal  placed  at  the  bar  is  the  most  ordinary  of  eveuta  ill 
the  life  of  the  gaolers,  the  tumkejB,  the  judges,  and  the  lawyers, 
'who  have  cither  to  defend  or  prosecute  him  —  it  is  the  ataplo  of 
llieir  life — their  very  moans  of  esiatence  grow  out  of  the  faot  of  _ 
men  being  brought  to  judgment  for  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted; they  are  become  matters  of  buaiuoss,  matters  of  course,  in 
which  the  only  note-worthy  point  is  the  acuteaess  and  dexterity 
by  which  they  have  been  discovered  and  placed  at  the  bar  ;  and 
yet  the  community  at  large  feels  an  intense  curiosity  to  learn 
details  of  the  former  life,  habil-s,  and  environments  of  criminals, 
whose  deeds  have  obtained  any  notoriety  ;  provided  their  crimes 
have  not  arisen  irom  an  impulse  of  insanity,  which  is  a  moral  out- 
lawry from  fellow-feeling, 

A  criminal,  standing  at  the  bar,  belongs  to  men,  and  yet  is  of 
a  different  order  ;  ho  has  made  an  ciperionco,  which  few  of  thosft 
^0  ore  listening  to  hia  trial  du'e  to  think  on.  Uo  has  realised 
what  that  thing  is  wHch  men  call  GmwE, — MmiDER,  Rape,  Inc&bt, 
are  only  words  to  the  generohty  of  men  ;  they  do  not  realise  them 
as  actual  things,  until  they  are  resolved  into  the  hard,  crushing  fact 
of  a  DEED  COMMITTED  ;  — then  all  men  feel  a  horriiied  eagerness  to 
see  the  shape  those  things  toke  when  iaenmated  iu  one  of  our  own 
brotbei-hood.  Ha  is  a  connecting  link  between  each  one  in  that 
assembly  and  the  sin  of  which  ho  stands  accused  ;  and  none  can 
defend  himself  against  the  fear,  the  horrible  possibility,  that  tha 
BccDSed  liking  may  enter  into  him  too,  and  make  lum  what  he  is 
now  beholdbg. 

So  long  as  we  read  of  crime  in  sermons  and  moral  eesnys,  it 
does  not  tempt  its  ;  wc  feel  as  if  wo  wore  separated  by  a  deep  and 
well-defined  gidf,  iked  between  us  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  hut 
the  actual  sight  of  a  criminal  sends  a  spasm  of  terror  through  om 
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heart,  and  the  conviction  of  the  insecurity  of  our  moral  tenure  is 
FcMced  upon  us. 

If  wo  were  all  of  us  to  detoil  candidly  our  own  cspcrionee,  it 
would  he  found  that  many  amongst  ua  (most  of  us,  perhaps,)  had 
retained  our  f«r  character  and  reputation  in  the  world,  more  from 
fortunate  accidents,  a  happy  conciurence  of  circumstances,  than 
hy  any  overpowering  force  of  moral  strength  or  cleameas  of  judg- 
ment. There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  nearly  all  men,  when 
they  have  been  very  near  committing  some  grievous  misdeed, 
'nhich  would  have  cast  them  down  from  the  high  places  of  reapeet- 
ahility  ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  mere  point  of  time,  five  minutes 
more  or  less,  which  has  been  the  turning-point  of  their  destiny. 
Things  never  look  like  what  they  really  are,  at  the  momeut  of 
their  being  done  ;  and  there  are  times  when  we  nil  of  us  think 
thoughts  and  feel  inclined  to  commit  actions,  from  which  at  ordi- 
nary times  we  should  start  with  dismay  and  abhorrence.  At  such 
a  crisis,  it  is  the  turning  of  a  straw  what  we  shall  hecomo ;  a  look, 
— a  tone, — a  casunl  eipreaslon  dropped  in  our  hearing, — a  remem- 
bered epithet  {though  originally  applied,  it  may  be,  to  some  quite 
difierent  auhject) ;  nothing,  in  short,  is  too  weak  or  trivial  to  be  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  our  actions,  and  aaving  us  from 
shipwi'eck  as  hy  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  There  are  moral  casu- 
alties as  well  as  physical  ones,  and  aocisen'TS  are  not  confined  to 
breaking  one's  leg,  or  being  run  over  by  a  carriage.  It  is  this 
consciouBness  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  morbid  curiosity  about 

The  charm  of  criminal  literature,  the  apell  by  which  it  holds  us 
in  spite  of  the  revolting  of  our  tastes  and  habits,  is,  that  it  shows 
the  criminal  in  his  human  and  social  relationship  ;  —  the  steps 
hy  which  he  was  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  are  shewn; 
the  surrounding  circrnnatonces  are  brought  to  light ;  the  reader  is 
made  to  feel  the  moral  magnetism  of  the  temptation,  and  the 
crime  ceases  to  be  the  abstract  thing  it  is  in  the  statute-book. 

We  recognise  in  the  criminal  a  man  hke  unto  ourselves,  and  we 
feel  a  thrilling  interest  in  learning  by  what  steps  he  came  to  he  an 
outcast,  what  temptations,  what  passions,  what  necessities  brought 
him  into  that  degraded  isolation  from  us, — and  we  each  feel  it  a 
relief,  a  respite  as  from  condemnation  on  ourselves,  when  wo  can 
atop  at  points  of  his  history  and  say — "  No,  I  could  not  have  done 
BO^with  that  act  I  can  feel  no  sympathy — I  must  needs  have  done 
otherwise." 


The  form  in  which  sympathy  with  criminals  gets  manifested  ia 
often  disgusting  enough.  There  is  nothing  to  be  aaid  of  pic-nic 
parties  to  the  scene  of  a  hoirid  murder  ;  to  the  relics  of  hanged 
ficoundrelfl  being  sought  and  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
relics  of  BaintH  and  martyrs  were  in  old  times ;  nor  to  irreverent, 
ahnost  blaaphemous  oihibitionfl  of  the  "  happy  death "  and 
"  hopeful  end  "  of  miacreonts,  at  whose  crimes  we  feel  a  horror. 
All  that  sort  of  thing  is  an  unutterable  abomination  ;  still  there 
must  he  a  cause,  it  couM  not  exist,  except  in  right  of  being  a 
genuine  sentiment,  a  protest  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man 
and  man  ; — the  voice  of  the  universal  brotherhood,  which  makes 
us  all  one  nature.  It  is  the  hegummg  of  a  better  spirit.  For- 
merly when  judicial  torture  was  part  of  tlie  administration  of 
jnatice,  criminals  were  not  regarded  as  human  beings, — they  were 
only  an  impersonation  of  evil  deeds  to  be  expiated  in  their  praron. 
It  wae  in  nei^ordanee  with  the  secret  desire  of  seeing  vengeance 
taken  on  ,an  evil  deed,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  in  all  human 
hearts,  and  the  naturol  cowardice,  which,  even  more  than  moral 
reprobation,  instigates  barbarous  punishments  ;  each  one  hoped 
that  thereby  the  evil  might  be  frightened  from  his  own  door ; — as  A 
farmer  nails  up  a  dead  kite  over  his  barn,  that  his  poultry  may 
dwell  safe  under  its  shadow.  Of  late  the  feeling  has  been  gaining 
ground  that  no  man  however  bad  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
cowardly  selfish  impulse  which  made  men  formerly  anxious  to  put 
away  criminals,  as  the  moat  compendious  mode  of  preventing  fur- 
ther danger,  in  the  fear  lest  their  own  turn  should  come  next,  has 
^ven  place  to  a  better  spirit. 

Amongst  the  world's  r6pr(mv6s,  arc  often  found  individuals 
endued  with  far  higher  capacities  and  qualities,  both  of  heart  and 
jDtetlect,  than  can  he  boasted  by  many  who  have  been  advanced  to 
high  eonddcration  amongst  the  World's  respectable  children.  It 
IB  ^Ways  to  the  last  a  question,  whether  a  man  endowed  with 
etomg  positive  (jualities  shall  become  a  scoundrel  or  a  hero  ; — for 
poutive  qualities  always  cut  both  ways,  and  unless  there  be  great 
SQi^i^  to  guide  them,  it  is  a  great  chance  whether  the  actions 
that  Bpnng  from  them  will  be  wise  or  foolish.  It  is  not  the  acci- 
dfnt  of  a  crime  committed  that  makes  a  man  a  reprobate — a  man's 
Mtuma  are  only  the  tangible  symptom  and  manifestation  of  the 
Blcffsl  element  in  which  he  habitually  dwells, — which  is  the  stand- 
wd  of  what  he  really  is, — ^for  n  man  is  alwoys  greater  both  for 
better  and  worse,  than  anything  he  actually  does.     It  ma^  <lW\ 
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that  ihe  orime,  the  act,  by  which  a  man  throTs  himself  into  eolU- 
Men  with  society,  may  be  far  Icbb  wloked  than  the  previous  silent, 
tmobscrved  demoralisation  iu  which  bia  life  has  glided  on  ; — it  is 
that  preTiouB  course'  of  demoralieation  that  is  feariiil,  that  is  fatal ; 
— the  accident  of  the  crime  which  crowns  the  wliole,  is  a  symptom 
of  the  estcnt  to  which  the  moral  deterioration  has  arrived,  it  is 
only  the  natural  expreasion  of  a  condition  that  has  gone  on 
on^ceked  and  unheeded  day  after  day. 

An  actof  crime  has  not  unlrequentlj  arisen  from  an  incongruons 
display  of  better  qualities,  not  worked  out  into  stedfast  principles  j 
nor  yet  choked  up,  nor  altogether  stifled; — but  acting  in  random 
impulaes  ; — grains  of  gold  that  have  not  amalgamated  with  the 
baser  material,  and  altlioiigh  precious  in  themselves,  causing  weak- 
ness and  failure  by  their  want  of  unity  and  oohorence.  But  that 
ia  as  it  may  be— Jonathan  Wild,  who  ia  an  authority  on  such 
matters,  used  to  declare,  that  most  men  were  ruined  by  not  being 
Ticked  enough  when  they  were  about  it :  we  only  insist  on  the 
fact,  that  what  is  seen  m  action,  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  inner 
life,  from  which  it  is  thrown  forth ;  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  not  made  from  those  whioh  do  appear." 

There  ia  an  uninthomabio  depth  of  indolence  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  heart  of  man,  in  which  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and 
all  the  other  Mysteries  of  Humanity,  have  their  root.  Whaterer 
may  be  said  of  SELF-rNTE]ir,ST  as  the  moving  sp'ing  of  all  men's 
actions,  it  is  only  true  to  a  small  estent ;  men  are  much  more 
immediately  influenced  by  their  convenieiKe  than  their  interest. 
That  which  men  find  very  inconvenient  to  do,  can  never  arouse 
their  sympathy  or  enthusiasm  j — men  are  slow  to  believe  their 
interest  can  He  in  what  is  troublesome.  In  that  sneaking,  indolent 
sensualism,  that  tendency  to  what  is  convenienf, — easiest, — done  at 
the  moment, — lies  the  germ  of  all  crime  ;  it  is  the  element  in  ivhich 
depravity  developes  itself ;  tlie  rank,  steaming  hot-bed  of  all  that 
is  vile  and  reftise  in  Humanity.  Physiologists  say  that  an  organ 
which  has  once  got  decayed,  has  a  tendency  to  continue  to  per- 
form its  functions  wrong  (the  mere  ibrcc  of  habit)  long  after  the 
disorder  is  remedied  ;  the  same  tendency  is  seen  through  the  whole 
economy.  Men  ^  o«  in  a  certain  course,  because  they  haye 
began  ; — the  impetus  of  one  day  Un'ows  them  into  the  next  j^-cip- 
cumstancea  grow  out  of  each  other  ; — men  are  carried  along  by  an 
imperceptible  current,  set  in  from  iheir  own  previous  aeta,  and 
they  have  no  force  in  themselves   to   turn  aside   their  coi      ^ 
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Ueeolutiona  "  are  of  small  atmI,  for  thare  is  n 
accamulatioD  of  {oree  m  oyeiy  Jay  ;  mva  become  'entangled  in  the 
roatiue  of  small  unimpoi'tant  eircuinst&acea,  whicli  bioil  one  day  to 
anotber,  an<l  make  to-morrow  thu  eorullary  of  to-'Jay,  and  trlncli 
^enra  Jown  tLe  spasmodic  energy  of  n  momcat's  resoive.  It  was 
Mirttbeau  who  aaed  to  sny,  "Men's  iiabits  are  tar  stronger  than 
their  vices." 

On  tlie  othei'  hand,  men  arc  imUspoacd,  to  a  degree  which 
malces  it  almost  linposuble  tn  continue  &  eoriea  of  efTorta ;  they 
})ave  not  sufficient  force  of  will ;  and  it  requires  them  to  be  bound 
by  toata  law,  as  in  the  caee  of  soldiers,  and  reduced  in  some  sort 
ta  the  lerel  of  machines,  before  a  delinite  purpoee  can  be  long  aod 
Btfladily  followed.  In  novels  and  melodranies,  the  villains  are 
WftWad  up  by  a  machinery  of  certain  definite  passions  ;  and  they 
dSotiiMie  te  act  to  the  fall  of  tJie  curtain,  with  the  preordain^ 
n|[Dltlrity  of  clocli-work  ;  but  in  real  life,  men  liaTO  not  the 
■Inngth  nor  the  sagacity  to  lay  elabomte  plana  of  villany,  and 
Cet  Bteadily  upon  th^.  Their  intentions  grow  up  from  accidental 
rirouiaatanccH  ;  they  allow  themselves  to  drift,  rather  than  steer 
iheir  own  course,  and  few  clearly  discern  whitherwai'd  tliey  tend. 
At  tbe  end  of  hia  career  the  man  himself  often  is  the  person  most 
surprised  at  die  act  which  made  the  catastrophe  to  his  Ufe's  drama. 
If  the  g^aerality  of  men  were  strong  of  will  aad  steady  of  pur- 
pose, the  world  could  not  go  on  with  the  small  amount  of  virtue 
which  it  makes  to  suffice  at  present.  It  would  be  like  the  latent 
strength  that  lies  in  animals,  which  tboy  do  not  recognise  in 
themBClves,  and  therefore  we  dwell  safely  amongst  them,  and 
gOTem  them  easUy  ;  but  let  any  one  fancy  bow  it  would  be,  if 
some  fine  morning  they  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength  ! 

Camz  IS  the  bad  inheritance  of  the  whole  human  race  ; — it  is 
not  the  monopoly  of  any  one  class  ; — the  ranks  of  criminala  have 
been  recruited  fiom  men  of  all  grades  ; — still  the  nio/orit^of  open 
criminals  is  found  amongst  tlie  poorest  and  most  dcgmdcd  claae : 
those  who  have  to  endure  the  greatest  bodily  privations,  who 
ei^oy  the  fewest  pleasures,  and  whoso  only  notion  of  enjoyment 
is  a  rade  uncultivated  sensualism  (for  some  classes  have  not  evea 
their  animal  senses  fully  awakened).  There  ia  always  a  feeling 
of  surprise,  when  more  highly  educated  or  better-endowed  io- 
dividuals  throw  themselves  out  of  the  current,  and  become  trana- 
gresBors  against  law  and  order. 
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There  is  plenty  of  legislature  for  disorders  when  they  come  to 
actual  crimeB  ;  plenty  both  of  taw  and  juatice  ;  there  are  prisons 
for  those  who  steal ;  the  hulks,  transportation,  and  ropes  to  htuig 
those  whose  transgressions  have  become  too  flagrant  and  inconve- 
nient to  be  tolerated  any  longer.  The  whole  apparatus  of  execu- 
tive justice,  from  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  the  policeman  on  duty, 
is  highly  effective,  imposing,  and  the  mark  of  a  most  civihzed,  well- 
ordered  state.  Doubtless  when  evils  come  to  he  heard  in  the 
shape  of  actual  cnmes,  they  must  be  grappled  with  ;  exooutive 
jusdce  is  blind,  and  deals  with  tangible  facts  alone  ;  she  has  no 
concern  with  causes.  When  a  man  becomes  too  troublesome  to 
society  there  are  conveniences  for  putting  him  out  of  the  way ; 
removing  him,— as  one  would  an  excrescence  or  a  cancer.  But  we 
say  again,  these  crimes  are  only  symptomatic  of  the  disorders 
that  lie  out  of  sight,  and  for  which  no  remedy  is  provided 
for  which  no  justice  has  legislated. 

If  we  eiamiae  a  little  the  condition  in  which  by  far  the  lar(^ 
class  of  men  are  bom  and  brought  up,  we  shall  wonder,  not  t1  ^_ 
crime  abounds,  but  that  the  best  of  society  should  he  allowed  to 
dwell  so  safely  as  they  do,  "  none  making  them  afraid." 

Most  people  have  at  times  passed  through  the  streets  occupied 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  sickened  at  the  dirt,  the  squalidaess, 
and  misery  they  saw.  The  experience  of  most  people  will  furnish 
them  with  an  average  specimen  brick  of  these  abodes  of  wretched- 
ness  ;  but  few  realise  the  condition  in  which  those  of  the  lower 
class  are  born  and  must  die.  Story-books  and  tracts  for  poor 
people  talk  of  being  bora  "  of  poor  but  virtuous  parents,"  as  if 
that  were  a  necessary  antithesis  ;  but  what  are  the  olementa  out 
of  which  the  poor  are  to  educe  their' virtue?  Let  any  one  read 
Mr.  Chadwick's  books  of  the  "  Evidence  before  the  Commissionei-a 
for  Enquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Poor,"  under  various  phases  of 
their  lot ;  and  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  what  it  is  to  ho 
horn  of  poor  parents,  and  the  sort  of  influences  and  environments 
likely  to  aid  them  in  their  pursuit  of  virtue  1  The  MolochJike 
statistics  of  one  town  alone,  (Birmingham,)  where  "  half  the  total 
number  of  deaths  registered  are  those  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,"  is  one  of  the  smallest  evils  arising  from  the  accumulation 
of  phywcal  suffering  and  every  variety  of  bodily  privation.  Let 
any  one  go  into  the  streets  allotted  to  the  dwelhngs  of  the  poor, 
and  even  the  better  sort  will  be  found  narrow,  dark,  unpaved, 
UDdraiaed,   full  of  unutterable  filth  allowed  to   accumulate   and 
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putrefy ;  tho  houses  are  all  of  them  small,  stained  with  smoke  and 
dirt,  no  traces  of  paint  or  whitewash  to  sweeten  them  ;  they 
are  filled  with  the  heavy  atmospLere  ladeu  with  the  smell 
of  all  the  congregated  impurities  around ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
these  places  are  obliged  to  endure  all  this,  for  they  cannot 
alter  the  state  of  their  streets,  nor  ctge  of  their  houses.  We 
blame  the  poor  for  being  dirty  ;  and  Provident  Visitors  and 
Benevolent  Society  Ladies  exhort  them  to  cleanliness ;  hut  they 
are  condemned  to  dirt  from  the  actual  absence  of  all  water  from 
their  houses,  and  they  have  no  means  either  of  obtaining  or 
of  keeping  any,  except  at  an  expense  above  their  moaoB,  or 
at  a  coat  of  exertion — much  more  energetic  than  can  reasoa- 
ahly  be  looked  for — to  fetch  it  from  a  distance.  They  can- 
not deliver  themselves  from  all  this, — it  is  their  destiny, — they 
cannot  afibrd  to  live  in  better  places,  asd  they  must,  besides,  be 
near  their  work  ;  and  those  who  biuld  the  abodes  of  the  poor  are 
either  too  ignorant  or  too  avaricious  to  include  any  of  the  comforts, 
or  as  we  should  consider  them,  necessaries,  of  existence.  Bad  as 
the  streets  are,  there  are  places  still  worse :  naiTOw  alleys,  close 
courts,  "  in  the  lowest  deptlis  a  lower  still  ;"— and  miserable  aa 
are  the  houses  with  their  small  close  rooms,  yet  a  poor  family 
cannot  even  possess  one  of  them  ;  several  herd  together,  till,  aa 
one  who  has  been  much  amongst  them  testifies,  "  that  the  stateof 
many  of  the  districts  where  the  poor  dwell,  renders  it  impossible 
for  decent  people  to  continue  tho  h^its  they  may  have  formed 
under  better  auspioes  ;  for  that  the  environments  tend  to  destroy 
the  common  decencies  of  human  creatures."  And  it  mast  be 
remembered  that  al!  this  is  far  moro  terrible  in  its  naked  reality 
than  can  be  even  surmised  from  tho  vague  general  indications  wo 
alone  venture  to  givo,^ — ^and  it  is  not  with  reference  to  the  bodily 
privations  and  hardships  that  we  have  referred  to  this  condition  Kf 
the  "  every-house-his-castle,"  in  which  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  dwell,  (for  tho  poor  are  hy  far  the  most  numerous  class) 
hut  it  is  for  its  effect  on  their  mohai,  and  mental-  conditiou — it  has 
never  been  taken  into  consideration,  in  legislating  for  crime.  The 
growth  of  crime  can  never  bo  checked  whilst  all  this  continues  ; 
the  poor  cannot  ameliorate  themselves,  so  they  come 
world  not  only  p-cdestinetJ  to  suffer  moro  thau  tho  average, 
amount  of  human  ill,  but  many  of  them  to  be  actually  imprisonf  ■* 
transported,  and  hanged,  for  what  is,  in  great  measure,  the  aU 
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gnmih  antt 'CODse^BcncQ  of  their  poiilion.  It  U  Atiafiatieelfact, 
.not  a  ihemj  atisU,  "  that  in  t^  worst  tind  most  neglected  ili§tricts, 
lire,  and  from  birth  h»vo  Jived,  that  portion  of  tho  popul&tioa  out 
of  which  come,  not  oidj  tho  thievos  aad  pickpoeltets,  ond  Ihoao 
ot^r  degraded  and  .proflignte  persooB  who  ftre  th«  pestB  of  sooietj ; 
but  also,  in  generftl,  our  great  ariminals,  violent  and  reclilesB  men. 
who  every  now  and  then  perpetrato,  in  cold  blood,  deeds  wluek  fill 
fee  whole  oonntry  with  horror."*  Cause  and  effeet  mu*t  follow  ^ 
•eaoh  other,  though  we  may  not  he  ahle  aJways  to  trocB  the  line  of 
eonnenon.  Theeffeot  of  on  action  or  of  a/act  is  never  etill-bora; 
and  when  the  hirgeat  class  of  the  coraniuiiity  live  under  the.iniltt- 
eoces  w«  have  olluiied  to.  till  their  eoul  is  stupeSed  out  of  them, 
-and  tbeir  hodioe  unhealthy,  debased,  till  they  have  begun  to 
d^ai't  from  tho  wry  type  of  humanity, — u  it  any  wonder  that 
crime  flom'ishes?  Is  it  not,  rather,  wond^'ful  that  tho  fair 'day- 
light structure  of  society  is  allowed  to  repose  so  tranquilly,  girt 
round  ae  it  is  with  this  abyss  of  daatk  unutterable  sutfering,  and 
the  olemonts  of  all  loathaome  things  ! 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  other  portion  of  society  that  the  people 
who  are  ooodenmed  to  this  st«ite  of  things  are  in  geaeral  too 
brutally  apathetic  to  be  engaged  in  active  criminahty  long  together. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  moral  decomposition,  induced  by  thetr 
circumstance^  and  thoir  veiy  energy  to  be  vicious  is  fitful  and 
indolent.  But  this  ocean  of  guilt  and  darkness  with  which  we  ase 
encompassed,  surges  np  frqm  time  to  time,  instinct  with  homan 
bouIe,  leaving  them  atraaded,  and  wrecked,  and  discovered  to  the 
eyes  of  aU  men.  Then  society  takes  cogniaance  of  their  eiistenoo, 
but  it  is  only  to  cast  them  from  her  for  ever.  There  are  no  4K>n- 
vcniences  for  restoring  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  tooralfunctioDB, 
to  the  state  of  iiuUANiTr  from  which  they  have  deteriorated. 

A  criminal  is  a  word  ef  fear  to  the  well-to-do-in-the-world  mean- 
here  of  the  community — there  is  more  cowardice  than  moral  repro- 
batton  in  tho  punishment  infliuts^n  him  ; — there  is  a  scntimeat 
of  self-preservation  in  the  zeal  for  jSstice  to  take  its  eonrae — "«"■«( 
/aire  (i  la  foit,  leliienpuihliattpafiicuUtr,  chef  ii'<eu/Bre  de  moraie." 

In  toords,  oriminats  whoareciuicpf'iJeJwitlL, justice,  arc  exhorted 
to  profit  by  their  sentence,  and  reform  and  load  a  new  life — but  ev£n 
supposing  that  the  breath  of  moi'al  life  followed  the  words  of  the 
judge,  under  what  practical  possibility  is  a  conviuted  felon  to  lead 
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the  life  of  AH  honoat  man  ?  Justice  takei  no  heed  of  faioi  lefo 
his  crime, — her  cmmonon  mth  him  oouBea,  at  the  oxpii-Btion  of  his 
aenten<!C ;  and  with  his  muno  written  in  the  Recorder's  Boole, — 
with  tho  odour  of  llio  Crimirinl  Court  clinging  to  him  like  the  scent 
sf  th»  graTe, — Aow  is  he  to  obtain  aiknisaiou  into  the  ranks  of 
honest  men — even  anpposing  him  suddenly  and  miraculously  en- 
dowed with  the  luorat  strength  to  become  one  ? 

It  b  Bocial  destmotion  to  gaze  face  to  face  on  a  JDdgo  in  the 
airfol  ueroisc  of  Ins  functions.  His  exhortation  to  a  prisoner, 
either  to  wnend  his  life,  or  attend  to  his  soul,  it  like  the  "  Eitremo 
Unction" — never  administered  till  there  IB  no  chance  of  recorery. 
It  is  virtually  casting  him  adnft  on  the  wilds  of  rasealdom  ;  for 
after  condentnation  there  ie  a  deep  fixed  between  t«ciety  and  the 
CTimina!,  and  no  man  having  once  crossed  over  may  repass  it. 

Thus  oflo  class  of  men  seem  bom  to  a  horrible  primogeniture  of 
crhne  ;-~brougbt  np  in  brntahty,  their  senses  steeped  in  want, 
£tth,  liocntiousneHS,  and  all  unutterable  forms  of  domoralisatloti,— 
thoy  excel  in  n'ickoduoas. 

They  do  nut.  ns  vrc  said  he&>ro,  manopii&se  crime  ;  the  ranks  of 
criminals  have  boon  recruited  by  men  of  talent,  oduoattou,  bir^ 
rank,  and  possessors  of  some  virtue  too  ;  "  one  touch  of  natu/8 
makes  the  whole  world  akin,"  and  that  holds  true  of  thceinf  as  weQ 
U  the  ifood  of  humanity. 

The  demoralising  process,  theu^  oamcd  on  nndor  lUffcre&t 
forms,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  classes. 

Idfe  itself  is  a  constant  struggle  against  dissolution,  agiuDst  the 
tendency  to  break  the  combination  which  holds  us  together  in  a 
visible  form.  The  process  of  moral  decomposition  it  tlte  ceaiting 
to  strvgffle,  to  keep  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  a  stale  of 
cohoTBncy — an  indulgence  of  tho  disposition  "  to  live  at  ease  " — 
A  ceasing  to  hold  onrsdves  in  control,  or,  in  the  ivords  of  the 
Apostle,  coashig  "  to  Kvo  like  those  who  must  give  an  acccmnt." 
When  men  havo  once  fallen  ^to  this  helpless,  indolent  state,  til 
trouble  is  odious  to  them — they  ha^  gone  so  far  towards  dissolw- 
tion  that  tlio  gei™,  the  possibility  of  orimc  is  developed  in  tb«n ; 
titoir  whole  nature  is  softened,  and  becotoes  easily  tainled  by  oiy 
ill  temptation  that  may  beset  tihem. 

Groat  crimes  are  seldom  contemplated  afar  off ;  tlioy  are  given 
iuto  by  littl«  and  little  :  the  current  has  set  in  that  way,  and  tho 
niau  floats  along  with  it.  and  is  ever  drifted  on  towards  it,  until 
only  the  brief  space  of  the  actuaifact  separates  hini, 
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The  outward  enTiroDinoiitB  of  deceaey  and  civiliaation,  tba  ooil- 
rentional  laws  of  society,  are  a  groat  check  on  mcu,  and  hinder 
tlie  Jcvelopinent  of  much,  evil ;  but  the  proeesa  of  moral  deteriora- 
tion, whereyer  it  exists,  has  the  same  symptoms  and  tendencies  ; — 
if  want  aud  misery  stupefy  the  soul,  plcftsure  harJena  the  heart ; — 
in  both,  it  is  sensualinn  that  rots  the  ppiritunl  life  away.  But  with 
the  better  claBsea  there  are  so  many  more  chances  of  redemption, 
such  comparative  want  of  faoiUty  to  break  down  the  harricra  that 
separate  them  from  crime,  that  we  feel  less  sympathy  with  them, — 
their  moral  meaus  are  as  abundant  as  their  phyaieal  ones, — they 
suifer  from  the  lack  of  nothing. 

But  for  the  criminals  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class — 
surely  something  might  he  done  to  save  thoir  souls  ahve,  be/ore 
they  render  themselyea  obnoxious  to  the  great  Juggernaut  of  Humaa 
Justice,  and  fall  crushed  benoalh  its  course  !  But  tho  remedy 
must  he  apphed  before  the  evil  has  become  embodied  in  a  criming 
act.  Men  are  prone  to  have  faith  only  in  what  can  be  plainly 
demonstrated,  or  at  least  seems  to  have  a  logical  connexion  with 
something  tan^ble  :  it  must  assume  the  aspect  of  a  concrete 
totality,  before  they  will  venture  to  act  on  it.  A  crime  is  afoot  ; 
something  men  can  grapple  with.  It  is  enay  to  make  laws  to  take 
vengeance  on  it ;  hut  the  floating  elements  of  evil,  before  they 
have  hardened  into  the  definite  consistency  of  an  act  of  crime,  are 
not  so  susceptible  of  demonstrated  remedy — and  there  is  none 
provided. 

Evil  in  infinite  shapes  has  held  for  six  thousand  years  un- 
doubted sway — has  got  itself  recognised  for  a  Fact  j^whilst  meii, 
by  a  natural  instinct,  still    only  speak    of   "  dreains  of   doing 

When  a  thing  is  established  as  a  fact,  it  has  a  stability,  one 
might  almost  say,  a  consideration,  enjoyed  by  nothing  else  in  this 
world.  The  existence  of  Crimb,  being  unhappily  a  Fact,  men 
are  more  apt  to  feel  faith  in  the  vengeance  they  can  esecute  on 
it,  than  in  any  plan  for  preventing  its  growth.  Preaching  and 
hanging  have  liitherto  been  the  principal  weapons  opposed  to  its 
pi'ogress,  and  with  small  success.  The  pestilential  element  is  not 
attacked,  but  allowed  to  accumulate  and  form  an  inexhaustible 
treasure-house  for  crime,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work, 

If  crime  is  to  he  diminished,  it  is  only  by  dealing  with  the 
elements  out  of  which  crime  arises  that  it  can  be  done. 

If  it  be  Justice  to  hang  a  man  for  heing  a  murderer — it  ia 


no  lets  Justice  to  ameliorate  the  Influences  irliich  biutalised  him 
into  oDe.  Tlio  Btime  Justice  that  demands  punishment 
felon  requires  (though  this  part  of  her  prayer  ia  diapereed  t^'i 
the  winds)  that  he  shall  have  had  at  least  an  average  chaneft 
of  ta,king  to  good  ways. — Juatiee  ought  to  deal  with  men  lejbrt 
their  crime,  aa  well  as  after  it ;  and  that  portion  of  society 
which  has  the  power  to  punish  crime,  performs  only  half  its  task 
if  it  leave  untouched  those  remote  causes  which,  it  can  be  prmed, 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  men  utterly  hrutish,  ignorant, 
cniel,  and  reckless.  Society  at  large,  by  ita  apathy  to  these 
previous  circumstances,  has  been  an  accesear^  before  (fie  fact  to 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  crimes  which  have  thrilled  it  with  wondCT' 
and  horror. 

It  is  not  by  building  churches,  or  even  schools,  that,  in  titefret 
instance,  the  lower  orders  are  to  be  ChristiaDized,  They  must 
first  be  raised  to  the  condition  of  hitman  beings,  before  they  can 
be  addressed  as  immortal  souls  with  any  chance  of  success.  Men 
of  high  and  well-known  reputation,  practical  men,  whose  avoca- 
tions have  taken  them  amongst  the  poor,  have  all  united  in  the 
same  testimony  to  the  physical  and  moral  inflacnccs  that  surround 
the  poor. 

A  medical  man  (Dr.  Ward)  has  declared  that  even  the  admis- 
sion of  light  into  the  divellinga  of  the  lower  orders  would  have 
"  a  most  signal  "  influence  on  their  moral  condition,  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  after  giving  practical  illustrations  of  the  working  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  which  cannot  well  be  transferred  here, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  pubho  and  the  legislature  to  the  physical 
deterioration  and  moral  degva/lation  which  result  from  the  eon- 
fined  space — the  want  of  n  sufficient  number  of  separate  rooms  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor ;  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  large  towns 
alone,  but  throughout  the  country,  wherever  the  poor  dwell.  If 
Men  are  obliged  to  live  Uke  Brutes,  they  can  bo  degraded  down 
to  their  level,  and  have  left  to  them  none  of  the  feelings  and 
affections  proper  to  human  beings. 

All  who  have  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  unite 
testi^ng  thot  legislative  euaotraents  are  absolutely  necessary 
ameliorate  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  poor  ore  too  ignorai 
and  too  apathetic  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves  in  raattei 
that  most  concern  them  ;  and  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  towa  ' 
bettering  their  own  condition.  The  amount  they  have  to  pay 
their  wretched  dens  is  such  as  ought  to  procure  accommodatusw-- 
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proper  for  human  bciugt ;  but  evcrydiing  douo  for  the  poor  is  holh 
bad  and  expenaivo.  The  legielatuTo  has  pasaed  building;  oets,  and 
interfered  eo  far  in  the  boildiiig  of  houses  in  geuetal,  as  tu  insert 
that  the  walb  should  ba  made  of  a  eertain  thii^mcss,  and  the 
timbers  of  a  certnin  etrcn^th,  and  has  taken  precaution  ttj  dimi- 
nish the  danger  of  fire, — but  it  is  of  ei]ual,  or  mther  of  infuiiMlj 
more  importance,  tiat  the  houBea  Bhouki  ha  fit  in  other  rospecfis 
for  the  rcaideooe  of  the  human  beings  who  live  in  tliem.  Thoeo 
persons  who  at  present  invest  their  money  in  building  small  liousoa 
and  cottages  for  the  poor,  are  too  sordid,  too  grossly  igooraut.  to 
la;  out  their  money  in  any  way  that  doea  not  promise  an  actual 
return  in  money.  Nothing  efficient  con  be  done  towaitis  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  thereby  leasenrng 
the  growth  of  crime,  exce]it  by  eomptdaory  regulations,  adequately 
cuforoed  and  carried  out.  Mencaanot  ben'oommoniieiiout  of  evU; 
they  must  be  couimended  from  it,  by  that  which  has  authority  to 
ei^irce  it. 

Remedies,  be/i>r«  they  are  applied,  bear  ao  manner  of  umilittidQ 
to  the  dioordera  they  are  intended  to  rectify.  The  evil  is  shaip^ 
tan^bl«,  well  defined ; — the  remedy  is  a  theory,  a  possibility,  not 
identified  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  recommend  it  with  the 
faot  il  is  to  grapple  with.  The  moat  sanguine  can  only  hope.  At 
first  sight  the  connexion  between  itnproviug  the  streets  aud  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  poor,  and  the  improToment  in  their  morals  and 
the  actual  decrease  of  crime,  seems  far-fetched  and  fnaeifnl  ;  but 
even  if  there  were  not  the  united  testimony  of  those  best  able  to 
judge  from  their  extensive  acquaintance  with  statistical  facts,  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  without  any  great  danger  of  throwing 
additional  burdens  on  the  higher  classes.  For  it  is  those  who  pay 
the  rates  who  have  now  to  support  an  immense  proportioit  of  t^ 
lower  orders,  either  in  workhouses  or  in  prisons,  and  one  would 
think  it  might  be  done  as  cheaply,  and  much  more  convenieatlji  all 
their  own  obodes. 

It  is  with  those  men  who  hare  not  become  actual  crlminikls  (hat 
any  interference  can  be  made  with  any  rational  hope  of  doiug  tli«m 
good.  'VVhea  a  man  has  oaeo  been  convicted  of  an  offence  agaiost 
life  and  property,  he  is  a  marked  man  for  the  remaiuder  uf  his 
days, — a  social  Cain,  wlion)  all  who  come  near  avoid.  Ho  is 
banithed  beyond  the  outer  court  of  humanity  ;  he  may  repeal  of 
his  crimes,  and  dei«ire  earnestly  to  lead  a  ncwUfe,  but  he  is  like  a 
Ghost,  causing  dread  and  confusion  if  ho  attempts  lo   return 
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within  the  pale  of  his  former  social  relations.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  unnatm-al  or  inhmnan.  So  long  as  the  instinct  of  seK-pre- 
servation  remains  in  force,  honest  men  will  have  the  preference 
over  penitent  scoundrels, — they  are  safer  to  deal  with.  Very  few 
have  the  spirit  o^  selJ^devotioR  8kK>ng  enough  to  offer  at  their  own 
risk,  a  fair  and  frank  oppcfftunity  for  the  moral  rehabilitation 
of  men  who  have  once  fallen  under  the  law  and  been  condemned 
of  Justice ;  but  so,  much  the  more  imperative  Is  it  on  all  to 
endeavour  to  keep  them  from  evil,  to  prevent  that  which»  wiea 
it  once  occurS|.  is  irretrievable  in  its  consequences* 


THE   GULDEN  AGE!  IS   COMING  YET. 

Baads  in  praise  of  Golden  Age» 
Long  ha>(e«ung  in  lofty  rhyme, 

But,  except  in  thjpir  own  pages, 
Never  was  there  such  a  time : 

The  8Bra  they  so  much  regret, 

The  Golden  Aige^  is  coming  yet ! 

Iroxt,  iron,  iron  only, 

All  the  ages  that  have  been. 
Barren  were  they,  bleak,  and  lonely, 

Here  and  there  a  flower  between — 
With  blbod  and  tears  they  all  were  wet. 
The  Golden  Age  is  coming  yet. 

By  the  lolty  ainu^  we>  cherish, 

By  the  hope  that  never  dies. 
Error's  legions  soon  shall  perish, 

laberty  and  Truth  arise — 
A  pair  on  earth  that  never  met, 
The  Golden  Age  is  coming  yetr. 

Upthen,  brothers,  and  be  doing, 

BTv^ry  effort  brings  it  on, 
And  the  humblest— truth  pursuing — 

From  its  pathway  lifts  a  stone. 
Love  then,  and  labour,  do.  not  fret ; 
The  Gulden  Age  is  coming  yet. 


"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Regent, — "  whom  thall  I  dross  next  1 "— '7%muu 
Sitmn  the  Tiyiaigtr. 

Oim  neighbourhood,  Sir,  has  been  thrown  into  a  oommotioa> 
aueli  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  known  in  my  time, — escept* 
perhapa,  when  Miss  Adelicia  Le  Grand  chose  to  demean  herself 
(as  her  sisters  put  it)  hyrunning  away  with  the  person  "  who  gave 
onr  nephew  instnictions  on  the  flute."  Protection  and  Paternal 
care,  it  seems,  wish  to  take  now  forms ;  and  theae  ore  of  eitraor- 
dinary  interest,  yon  will  admit,  to  a  population  of  calico-printers — 
nor  less  to  our  Eombazeen  cousins  at  Norwich,  our  Bandanna 
relations  at  Glasgow,  and  our  United  Iiish  Linen  ndghbours  at 
Belfast.  It  is  not  only  the  manufacturers  who  are  up  in  arms — 
hut  the  "women-kind"  too.  Since  the  moment,  on  tho  3rd  of 
this  month,  when  ray  Mrs.  Bell  read  in  tho  Morning  Post  the 
solemn  declaration,  that  England  desired  to  he  put  under  Sump- 
tuary Law — because  the  English  people  tcould  he  clothed  as  their 
viisers  and  th«r  betters  pleased, — she  has  never,  she  assures  me, 
enjoyed  one  single  hour's  good  rest  on  her  pillow,  for  thinking, 
as  she  says,  what  OTcry  one  ought  to  wear  up  and  down  Halcyon 
Crescent ! 

One  or  two  to  whom  my  wife  has  mentioned  the  scheme  having 
doubted  whether  any  popular  teacher  woidd  be  hold  enough  to 
recommend  such  a  nostrum  in  these  days  : — I  will  Euhjoin  the 
very  precise  words  written — my  Mrs.  B.  makes  no  doubt — hysome 
author  dresfied  in  the  true  author's  garb  of  old  times— cloth  of 
pepper  and  salt — the  workhouse  colours, — out  at  the  elbows.  Thus 
saith  the  Solomon  : — 

"England  (to  use  once  more  Carlyle'a  phrase)  'wants  to  be  governed,' 
Wb  need  government  for  all  classes.  We  need  real  government.  We 
need  government,  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  life  and  of  property 
in  maesea,  but  we  need  government,  moreover,  for  the  repression  or 
eradication  of  those  propensities  of  our  common  nature,  in  which  social 
miseiy  in  all  its  forms  takes  its  rise.  We  need,  nndoobtedly,  among 
If  things,  such  a  censorship  of  morals  as  prevailed  in  Rome  di 
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the  best  period  of  Rome's  history.    We  need,  not  leas  cerlainlj,  nicb 
snroptuary  laws  as  were  esUbliahed  in  Scotlaod  during  the  14th  and 


"  I  hope  here  be  truths  " — a  Clothea'  qaestion,  with  a  ven- 
geance, for  Mr.  Carlvle  to  settle  in  some  fatnre  edition  of  Sartor 
Mesartus  ;  and  for  Mr.  Mosca  of  Aldgat*  to  propound  to  his 
Chancellor  or  keepel'  of  conscience  that  it  may  bo  properly  "  im- 
proved "  in  some  future  edition  of  Ms  transcendental  speculationa 
on  "  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  !  " — What  a  field  for 
inventive  genius !  what  scope  for  fancy  and  philanthropy  combined ! 
May  Pair  to  wear  one  suit ! — -RagFairanother  !  Saints  in  crape  I 
Saints  in  lawn  !     Saints  in  hnckaback  !     Saints  in  sacking  I     We 

are  told  that   Mr,  Cobden  has  gone  down   to   the  print 

works,  full  of  tho  idea  ;  only  waiting  to  sec  wliat  manner  of  apparc) 
the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post  will  himself  sport,  by  way  of 
glorious  beginning — before  he  gets  up  a  waisteoal  for  Ixirds, 
another  for  Commons — -one  for  engineers,  another  for  poets, — at  ' 
a  new  "bull-head  and  fetter-lock"  pattern  for  "the  Counti 
Party !  " 

Difficulties  have  ariseu,  however,  on  the  outaet,  before  the  i 
sors  have  been  put  to  a  single  yard  of  clotli  (save  in  cutting 
the  editorial  coat  oforesoid),  A  regulation  uniform  apportioned  to 
any  given  class  makes  comfortless  work  of  the  too  Tall,  or  the  too 
Short— as  many  a  Muffin  Cap  will  bear  witness  ;  and  1  hardly  per- 
ceive how  the  paternn!  nnd  protectionist  Toilette  can  be  rendered 
sufficiently  distinctive  and  embracing,  without  meanness  to  some, 
and  misery  to  others.  The  glory  of  the  Dukes,  for  instance,  is  to 
be  shown  forth :  so  many  rows  of  miniver  at  Coronation -time  being 
but  a  beginning.  Now,  since  certain  Baronets  have  Iiad  hooks  written 
to  prove  their  right  to  thumb-rings,*  among  crther  "  long  pig'tails 
and  such  vanities," — the  Buckingbams,  Beauforts,  and  other  auch 
more  august  personages,  must  be  bound  to  wear  rings  on  every 
finger, — if  they  be  absolved  from  the  bells  on  llieir  toes, — willi 

•  TliB  Committee  of  Bnronels  olaiin,  however,  begidai  KniglithooJ  for 
Baronets,  and  for  their  Eldest  Sons  on  attaining  the  age  of  Iwcnt^'-oi 
R^le  of  "  ffonaarabU,"  and  "Supporters  to  their  smia,  a  SiaAge,  ■ 
Greeu  Dress,  as  tho  appropriate  coatume  pertaining  to  Ihem  u  /!Qui 
Awati;  the  collar  of  S.  S.— the  Belt—the  Scarf— a  Star— a  Penuon- 
Wbile  Hat  nod  Plume  of  White  Feathers— the  Tliumb-Itin);  and  SjetwI 
the  Sword— Gill  Spurn,"  etc.- See  Crawford'a  Addreii  to  the  Harancta'  " 
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wMcti  tlie  iTtBdoiii  of  our  uicestora  accompanied  tWt  <I«caratiua : 
(to  qBoto  t!w  Nursery  Sivfa).  An<J  of  course,  ae  in  nuiubei'  of 
jewels,  there  must  be  also  ditfercnces  io  the  quality  of  tfte  jewel- 
lery. It  ia  a  chttnea  wlietiier  any  Mrs.  llardcostle  oi^lit  to  nepire 
to  Any  oruAinoDtB  more  preciouH  than  the  garnets  which  the  first  of 
that  uama,  Tony  Lmupkin's  Mama,  presBed  on  Miss  Neville,  her 
niece,  by  vay  of  pacifying  the  young  lady  for  the  loss  of  hei  dia> 
monils.  But,  if  this  be  so,  gentlcwomea  of  "privilege"  must 
prove  theuisslves  such  by  their  brilliaiits  (and.  seriouely,  this  was 
in  some  moasure  provided  for.  by  the  inatitutioD  of  Hoir-Laoms). 
When  ahe  leaves  her  "  sea  of  light "  at  home.  My  Lady  must  ^t^ 
at  once  to  plain  Joan,  and  may  be  treated  as  such,  wiUiout  pomar 
of  appeal  to  the  Red  Book,  or  the  Peerage.  I  cannot  think  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  wholly  feasible :  sioce,  well-a-day  for  Gran- 
deur ! — it  may  ba  feai'ed  that  there  are  somo  among  the  nobility, 
to  whom^  paste  and  mosue  gold,  even,  would  not  come  eaeilj'. 
SueU  melaucholy  eights  n.r&  to  be  seeu  as  Earla'  grand^augbfterB 
gaining  their  bread  as  G«vemeHSC3 — as  the  Sons  of  Dukes  fight- 
ing their  way  out  of  the  Straights  of  Narrow  Fortune,  on  boudi 
Her  Majesty's  shipe — en  teaching  clodpole  children  their  c»te- 
ihism  ia  some  remote  country  parish,  where  the  gleam  oi  eyea 
Bristol  etoQos  would  dazzle  the  farmers'  wives  uid  farmeTs' 
daughters  info  fits.  Now  if  people  must  be  hiodered  by  Law  &011L 
dressing  above  tlieir  Ilauk,  tliey  must  also  be  hindered  by  Law 
from  dressing  below  it :  (much  good,  my  helpmate  iustsls,  would. 
this  do  to  stingy  Mi',  Crum  and  hia  Sister  at  Number  29,  vUaa» 
clothes.  would  disgrace  a  acare-crow  !)  And,  accordingly,  all  (lie 
nobility  must  bo  provided  with  competent  incomes,  by  the  Bnglaiul 
wliich  loanli  to  be  governed  by  properly  dressed  people.  Was  it 
this,  sir,  which  the  ivriter  in  the  Post  meant,  think  you  i 

It  so,  what  does  it  all  amount  to— but  that  Purse,  not  Pedigree, 
must  draw  the  line.  My  Mrs.  B.  will  not  listen  to  me,  while  I 
tell  her  that  the  bare  idea  is  rank  democracy — an  encourago- 
mc-nt  of  that  Manimon  worship,  the  name  of  which  makes  the 
Country  Party  faiat !  No  such  proposal,  iielieve  me,  will  ever 
come  from  The  Post !  Foe  if  it  wero  onco  acted  upon,  good  by 
to  Lady  Salesbnry's  blaze  of  ^lendour,  which  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  the  Sultan — good  by  to  the  renowned  Star  court  dia- 
monds, the  appearance  of  which  ia  the  fashionable  world  is  as 
regularly  ehconiclod  a»  Lord  George's  last  race  with  Mr.  Benjamiu. 
for  the  Secretary  or  Vice-President  cup,   or  Mr.  Manager's  lost 
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breakfast  to  Opera,  Bukea  ftml  Opei-u  Daoecrs  !  Tlie  Opium  King 
would  go  foi'tb.  "  bi^  kinoob  vraiatcoat  buttoned  witb  tiie  sjioilB  of 
Golconda  ;"  wbilc  tuanj  a  Btu'ooet  of  tuicient  Normau  doBceot 
must  put  up  witb,  and  be  tbankful  for,  &  few  bits  ef  Cairngorm. 
The  Railway  Quoeu  wguld  monopolize  all  tbe  "  awimmiiigs  "  of 
tta  "  TyrianrauiTBy;"  wbereftB,  Queena  of  Beauty  oould  only  afford 
tboir  robea  a  dip  of  Campeachy  logwood.  Again,  Colonel  Rubiiii 
would  be  enjoined,  "  whenevei:  be  takea  hi&  walks  abroad,"  to 
prop  bia  military  and  musical  grandeur  on  a  elguded  cane,  "  got 

np  with  the  utmost  disregard  to  aspaBfie  ;'"'  wbilo  Colonnl „ 

whose  ■'  valour  set  tbe  Hoogbly  on  fire,"  nnist  needs  trudge  to  thai  1 
Horse  Guards,  witb  a  bit  of  bUokthorn  or  bog  oak  in  hia  handaj 
liable  to  be  fiued  five  shillings  by  Mr,  Hordwiok  or  Mr.  Maltby,  i 
he  lest  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  Bamboo,  or  wandered  into  th»  I 
uDwbolesooie  labyrinths   of  Afiioan   Cane !      So  that  the   end 
would  be  tbe  apotheosis  (since  those  wbo  think  so  much  of  fins 
clothes,  worship  where  they  are  worn,)  of  Opium  Kings  or  Railway 
Queens,  or  of  Tenors  witb  a  whole  unnatural  A,  B,  C,  ot/aUetlo  ;- 
that  is,  of  commercial  Bueeess,  and  iugei\iou8  oombbaliun,  i 
artistic  merit !     To  myself  tbia  dues  not  appear  the  most  shoekioi 
aixaogement  of  human  reverence  which  the  world  baa  seen  ;  b 
I  am  fearful  that  the  Protectionist  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  hard 
like  it,  as  well  as  Englaod  viantg  tbey  should. 

Some.  Sir,  will  assure  youT  that  good  Raligion,  us  well  a  _ 
Polities,  ia  uwolved  in  the  proposed  arrangement.  What  a  coil  ii 
nowkept  up.  about  the  proper  manner  of  dressing  a  Church,  and^ 
Church :  about  the  orthodos  altar  Flounce — the  saving  grace  of  susti,! 
or  such  naotber  suj^ice  !  Grave  men  are  giriog  (heir  time  and  their<  V 
scissors  to  cutting  out  patterns  which  shall  keep  the  golden  mean 
between  Protestantism  and  Papialrie.  The  umfiirm  humour  of 
Quakerism,  wbich,  onoe  upon  a  time,  "found  peace"  and  bora 
testimony  in  "  black  hoods  and  green  aprons  "  for  Women  Fiiende, 
is  up  in  the  market,  Hencoforth,  do  piety  is  to  pass  as  sucli, 
save  it  baa  been  hallwarked  by  Patented  Interpreters  of  Tradition ! 
ThwB  are  to  be  degrees  in  coat  eolkra  ae  well  as  in  copes  ; 
dogmas  are  to  be  symbolized  by  the  cut  of — cihem  I — dittoes ;  and 
every  maid's  or  matron 's  bopea  of  reaching  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
aod  the  goldeis  Laud  beyond,  are  t«  be  set  dowu  as  "low,"  past 
the  power  of  Synod  or  Council  to  raises — >£,.  baviug  passed  aa 
cxMnina*ion  under  Miss  Lambert,,  that  gcntlewomaH  decide  tiiat 
her  boimet  belongs  to  a  heterodox  period,  or  that  the  malcricl  ot   | 
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her  mantle  U  Pagan,     N.B. — An  end  is  to  be  put  to  all  India 

shawls,  China  crnpes,  Trichinopolj  ch^ns,  or  Smyrna  ulka  :  and 
by  this  Protection  will  reap  a  twofold  profit. 

I  have  been  much  Btruet,  Sir,  while  watching  my  Mrs.  Beira 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  giving  her  neighbours  a ' '  proper  dreasing," 
to  obserre  how  fervour  and  cnthusiaam  can  never  remain 
stationary.  ThcBC  same  Sumptuary  Laws,  which  the  Post 
declares  that  England  will  have  rerived,  were  coeval  with  sundry 
other  patronal  and  protective  engines : — Thumb-Bcrewa  and  the 
like.  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  my  good  lady,  how  far  she  would 
desire  to  eoe  these  taken  in  hand,  to  rebuke  "that  Mrs.  Ogle" 
for  the  bird-of-Paradise  tail  in  her  bonnet,  or  to  keep  Mr.  Thomas 
Fightington'a  waistcoats  moderate,  (w,hich,  as  worn  at  present, 
are  enough  entirely  to  destroy  the  devotion  of  any  q^uiet  person  in 
Church),  My  question  gave  offence  ;  for  women,  though  willing 
to  argue  for  ever,  are  puzzled  hy  an  illustration  ;  get  angry  or 
stop.  "  No  ;  she  hoped  she  was  too  good  a  Christian  for  such 
wickedness  as  that ! — but  she  did  think  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  people  make  a  suitable  appearance,  so  long  as  they  vere 
allowed  to  spend  what  they  pleased  on  their  tables,  and  about 
their  houses.''  And  reasonable  enough,  too.  Mrs.  Bell  is  con- 
sistent in  her  notion  of  arranging  her  neighbours,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not !  Down  ought  to  come  all  the  balcomcs  of  houses 
inhabited  hy  people  who  can't  pay  the  Income  Tai,  Individuals 
who  are  guilty  of  "  two  puddings,"  like  Sir  Balaam,  should  pay  » 
fine  to  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  ;  cooks  being  encouraged  to  inform. 
AH  tea-pots,  tankards,  poaaet-dishes,  and  such  like  superfluitiea 
above  the  permitted  number,  must  be  broken  np(thepropnetorto  be 
at  the  expense!)  Precise  forms  to  be  issued,  to  be  filled  up  by  every 
householder — according  to  which  the  garnishing  of  garden  walks  is 
to  he  graduated ;  as  for  instance.  Oyster  Shells  for  the  Rector's 
Lady,  Cockle  Shells  fortho  Curate's.  What  an  Elysium  of  Charity, 
Good  Neighbourhood,  and  Economy  ia  opening  before  us !  Ae 
my  Wife  says — "  there  is  no  ascertaining  at  a  moment's  warning 
the  lengths  to  which  so  great  a  principle  may  not  be  carried  out." 
But  this  she  is  resolved :  to  see  it  diffused  in  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  indignant  cry  of  "  Stufi'!"  which  has  been  long  ere  this 
raised  by  such  as  mistake  their  own  arguments  illustrated  for  the 
irony  of  a  shabby  old  Latitudinarian,  discomfits  me  as  little,  as  I 
hope  it  does  you,  Sir.  Nay,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  an  "  Imprimalui:'^ 
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For,  indeed,  what,  moi-e  or  less.  let  me  venture  to  ask,  ar^ 
Sumptuary  Laws  ? — the  project  of  their  revival,  not  to  he  Berioui  _, 
attacked  or  defended,  but  to  be  dealt  with  in  sarsnet  phrase,  for 
the  use,  comfort,  and  enKghteninent  of  Elderly  Ladies.  The 
Morning  Post,  wo  trust,  with  its  accustomed  elegance,  will  recog- 
nise the  Boitability  of  my  style  to  my  subject, — even  though  it  eali 
me,  as  it  once  AiA  Napoleon,  "that  ambitioui,  but  wtdoubledly 
talented,  enemtf  to  EstabtisMd  Ordtr." 
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TiiEiiE  are  many  advantages  m  the  form  of  composition  adopted 
by  Mr.  Landor.  Of  theae,  the  chief,  perhaps,  is,  that  it  enables  a 
man  who  has  not,  on  many  subjects,  arrived  at  positive  opinione, 
to  dispute,  as  it  were,  with  himself,  in  presence  of  the  public,  and 
get  credit  for  whichever  side  of  the  argument  happens  to  be  most 
popular.  Kot  that  llr,  Landor  has  much  availed  himself  of  this 
privilege.  He  loves  to  speak  out,  and  therefore,  tho  veil  and 
shelter  of  dialogue  are  frequently  of  no  service  to  him.  OccaBionally, 
when  a  notion  suggests  itself  to  his  mind,  of  whose  chaructur  and 
value  he  is  doubtful,  though  he  determines  to  give  it  vent,  thu 
accommodating  forms  of  convereatioa  como  opportunely  to  his  aid 
and  enable  him  to  dcUvor  himself  of  the  strange  birth  without 
those  intellectual  throes  to  which  au  author,  undor  auy  other  clr- 
camatanoes,  would  be  subjected. 

Generally,  however,  he  is  less  solicitous  to  put  forward  now 
opinions  than  to  correct  those  already  in  circulatiou.  Both  In 
philosophy  and  literature  ho  appears,  thcroforo,  most  froquontlv 
as  a  critic,  wedded  to  no  theory,  but  intent  upon  sifting,  in  nil 
things,  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  and  bringing  about  a  truco,  If  ■ 
not  a  treaty  of  alliance,  between  tho  poesoBsori  and  vendor*  of 
both,  But  Mr.  Landor  is  a  rough  peaco-makor.  Ho  doc*  not 
betake  himself  to  those  suhtlo,  iusinuating,  winning  jii'oeOMiitl 
which  throw  a  spell  over  thu  undcrn lauding  and  lead  niuii  blind- 
fold, whether  right  or  wrong,  to  whatover  point  tliu  author  would  ' 
have  them  reach  ;  but,  taking  tho  di)>[)UtanU  fureihly  liy  tlio  uuri, 

['^Tha  Worlis  of  Walter  Savrigu  Landor,  in  2  vuls,    L'lUdum  Ma>oi>,  i«i%^ 
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he  thrnate  Ihem  into  im  iacloauri',  frata  ivhidi  tticy  cunnot  gW 
«nt,  and  bide  thoni  ftccomBiodnte  their  <liff<?i-eiH'«s  tts  fast  &b  pca- 
Bible  and  live  thenooforward  in  amity.  With  what  BnwMB  this 
mettiotl  is  likely  to  be  attended,  io  ihe  ctise,  for  oxanplc,  of  «ects 
and  parties,  ire  need  not  say.  lUntbiisiftetlc  noti.  worshippers 
of  one  principle  or  opinion,  Bticb  &s  in  aII  came  tnnke  up  the 
vitality  of  party,  ore  insensible  to  ridicnlc.  They  take  in  right 
earnest  tbe  buaiuesa  of  this  life,  and  treat  bH  who  laugh  at  it  k 
triflers.  Wit,  llierefore,  makes  no  impression  on  them,  and 
though  BCvere  satire  may  gall  their  flanks  it  will  not  turn  them 
from  their  coureo  or  impede  their  progress.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  they  are  deaf  to  the  explosions  of  merriment  taking  place 
around  them  ;  and  if  tliey  Behold  the  lips  move,  are  more  Hkely 
to  fancy  that  it  is  in  approbation  than  in  cenanre. 

Very  ehrewd.  thinkers  are  often  out  in  appreciating  tbe  elements 
«f  popt^rity,  Theyteflyon,  that  tooiitain  n  hold  on  the  majority, 
a  writer  must  be  snggeetive,  that  is.  full  of  uubloim  thoughts, 
wbioli,  transplanted  into  the  minds  of  otlier  men,  may  unfold  jvnd 
flourish  there,  ilr.  Landor  is  such  a  writer,  and  he  is  not  populaf- 
His  pages  abound  evei'ywhere  ivith  auggeations,  with  the  finest 
embryos  of  thought,  with  original  conceptions,  and  imagee  widi 
new  combinations,  generally  in  good  taste,  sometimca  in  bad,  wMi 
Iiold  judgments  of  men  and  things,  with  enlarged  views,  dashed 
and  alloyed  by  ooareer  materials,  such  as  expressions,  alluuOM, 
jests,  and  oceaiiionally  protrocted  passages  which  true  reiina- 
ment  must  condemn.  Ho  looks  forward  and  backward  over  die 
great  field  of  humanity,  and  by  examining  what  it  has  produced, 
ao  far  as  yet  cultivated,  seeks  to  divine  tho  nature  of  the  crop  to 
be  expected  from  its  untried  sections. 

Tho  very  faults  of  sueh  a  writer  might  he  expected  to  act  *b  a 
recommendation,  being,  as  they  arc,  the  faults  of  wit  betrayed  hy 
indulgence  into  too  great  license.  Conscions  of  being  quite  st 
home  with  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  standing  in  iio 
awe  of  ra-iticism,  he  allows  his  fancy  to  run  riot  that  he  taaff 
show  his  entire  independence,  and  even  conducts  it  oceaaionalty 
into  holes  ond  corners  which  we  would  prefer  not  entering.  Th^ 
is  a  mistake,  criticism  is  good  when  it  is  honest,  when  it  praises 
heartily,  and  condemns  with  reluctance,  as  Mr.  Landor'e  om 
mUcism  generally  does.  We  say  generally,  because  in  the  caeo 
of  the  JTrench  he  seems  (o  he  under  the  influence  of  a  I'ootad 
dislike,  which  inclines  him    syatejlis.ticalt;j  to   dln^iarsge   neqrijH 
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ovoiything  they  facto  dooe  or  produced.  Not  that  we  ourBelves 
indulge  an^  pMliaJit;  for  tbat  people,  but  that,  Irom  &  lurking 
Bente  of  justice,  v-e  should  lieHitate  to  condomn  them  so  [icrompto- 
rily  and  entirely  as  Mr.  Landor  does. 

We  wa-e  Baying,  however,  that  in  criticism  Mr.  Lander  praisoa 
nngntiigingiy,  and  only  condcmnB  because  bis  judgmout  compels 
bini.  No  man  thrown  more  zest  into  his  eulogy  cS  otlior  wi'itoM, 
whirh  argues,  in  our  opinion,  a  largo  and  liberal  soul,  .eufficiontly 
calm  and  unmffled  to  reflect  all  forma  of  beauty  ev6n  whcu  oma- 
nating  from  an  enemy.  This  is  a  rare  merit,  much  rarer  than 
genius,  for  genius  is  not  always  generous  ;  but  Mr,  Landor'a, 
upoD  the  whole,  is.  He  may,  no  doubt,  have  his  lantipathice,  and 
£iid  it  iifflpoBBiblc — 'aa  who  Jocs  not ! — to  regard  the  claims  aiul 
pretcnsionfl  of  all  men  witt  equal  mind  ;  but  with  extremely  few 
excepticme  we  tbrink  it  will  be  found  that  the  warmth  of  genius 
melts  him  into  sympathy  and  sets  his  admiration  in  a  glow. 

The  most  preuiinent  thought  in  nearly  all  great  wi-itci'S  dis- 
closes Che  desire  to  promote  the  peace  aud  tronqnillity  of  mankind. 
Even  the  most  distinguished  orators  nourished  amidst  the  stri£e 
of  the  Agora,  and  rendered  fierce  by  perpetual  opposition,  inliisod 
into  thiiir  most  tempestuous  haranguoe  a  hatJ'ed  of  vinleuce  and 
bloodshed.  This  is  true,  especially  of  Domostbenes.  It  is  true 
also  of  tbc  ModcTD  who  approaehed  him  nearest  ia  character — 
Milton  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the  distinguished  speakers  of  our 
owB  day,  not  one  «f  wnom  ia  found  to  sympathise  with  the  die- 
torbers  of  tto  -world's  repose.  It  does  not,  consequently,  surpriae 
us  to  Slid  a  genius  like  tjiat  of  Mr.  Landor,  purely  literary,  allying 
itself  with  the  pacific  santimenC  and  inveighing  with  the  voice  of  Bel- 
lona  herself  against  the  wars  aud  devastations  of  ambition.  The 
remarkable  thing  it,  to  see  tiho  feeling  run  like  a  golden  thread 
through  the  compositions  of  a  whole  life,  aud  that,  too,  in  spito  of 
a  naturally  mailial  spirit,  quick  to  resent,  impetuous  to  execute, 
supported  hy  great  phyeioal  energy,  and  a  share  of  bcallb  which 
faUa  to  the  lot  -of  few.  This,  wo  &ny,  is  something  rauiarkable, 
and  <ian  only  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  conviction  ovorconiing 
passions  and  propou^tJes  and  midting  way  for  the  sure  deductions 

We  alluded  at  the  outset  to  the  advantages  inherent  in  tho 
particular  modification  of  dialogue  to  -which  Mr.  Landor  has  almost 
exclusiTely  confined  Iiiraself,  There  are  also  some  disad^'autagea, 
and   on  those  wc  shall  touch  aligttVg  XnilOTft  ■«%  Sv6K<e.t 
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oppositca.  Tho  scene  shifts  iuceaaantlj  Uirough  olmoat  all 
countries  and  ages  ;  numerous  charactors  are  brought  upon  the 
staga  ;  a  world  of  varying  intereste,  opinions,  thoughu,  feellagi 
and  pasBiona  are  discusBod,  until  tlie  reador,  amazed  aad  dazzlod 
bj  the  rich  and  oTcr-progreBabg  -pageant,  scarcely  rotuembera 
where  ho  is.  He  finds  Lia  attention  Eolicited  bj  too  many  topics. 
Too  vast  a  call  is  mode  upon  him  for  knowledge.  He  hna  to 
look  about  him,  to  inc^uire,  to  read,  to  reflect,  before  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  cope  with  Mr.  Landor'a  interlocutors,  and 
relish  the  grave  or  pleasant  thinga  which  they  no  frequently 
have  to  aay.  Und  tho  dialoguca  been  all  supposed  to  pass 
between  our  contemporaries,  tho  study  of  ono  would  have  facilitated 
the  comprehension  of  the  next,  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to 
appreciate  all  its  dchcaciea.  The  queationa  discussed,  however 
numerous,  would  hare  been  all  linked  together  by  an  intellectual 
synchronism.  Cliaraotor  would  have  thrown  light  upon  cLaraoter, 
subject  upon  subject,  till  something  like  a  system  had  been 
developed.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  charms  of  Plato's  dialogues.  A 
long-lived  man  might  have  conversed  with  every  one  of  hia  charoc- 
tera,  and  heard,  and  easily  written  out  all  that  he  has  left  us. 
The  questions,  too,  were  all  of  the  day,  and  thorcfore,  though 
eometimca  exceedingly  abstruse,  aometimea  trifiing,  aometiraeB 
even  objectionable,  they  belonged  esaentially  to  the  time  which 
they  now,  therefore,  serve  to  illustrate.  Cicero,  also,  whom  we 
would  not,  in  other  respects,  compare  with  Plato,  on  this  point 
resembles  him,  his  interlocutors  being  all  his  countrymen,  and 
helon^ng  to  his  own  day  ;  for  which  reason,  though  there  belittle 
that  is  reoUy  converaational  in  his  dialogues,  we  sometimes  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  things  which  once 
really  were.  Lucian  is  the  father  of  the  obriously  imaginary  dia- 
logue, and  his  compoaitiuns,  though  neither  profound  nor  philo- 
Bophical,  have  still  so  unquestionable  a  tOuch  of  nature  about  them, 
so  much  wit,  sportireness,  and  vivacity,  that  we  almost  forget  the 
scene  and  the  speakers,  and  fancy  ourselves  dealing  with  realities. 
Among  the  circumstancea  which  toll  in  favour  of  Mr.  Landor's 
plan  is  the  variety  of  interest  it  haa  enabled  him  to  eicitc.  A 
certain  number,  for  eaample,  of  tho  Conversationa  take  placu  in 
.  Ancient  Greece,  and  are  designed  to  derelope  many  of  those  senti- 
ments and  ideas  which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  These  address  themselves  to  scholars,  though  not 
exclusively,     Sinco  we  have  known   eyen  ladies  to  peruse  the 


Greeic  dialogues  iritli  pleasnre.     But  in  these,  as  in  aQ  oIImt 
productions  of  genios,  tbere  are,  if  «c  maj  so  express  oorMlret, 
several  Btratn  of  meaning,  and,  contrair  to  what  takes  ptftce  in 
the  material  vorld,  it  is  the  farthest  from  the  surface  th»t  (• 
'  sometimes  moat  prolific  of  life  and  beantj.     Ifr.  Landor  has  goas     ' 
through  Greek  literature,  not  with  a  net  at  his  heeb  to  drag  after 
him  all  that  he  could  catch,  hot  with  an  infiniuJjr  sosceplible 
mind  adapted  to  receive  and  give  bock  the  fragruwe  whidi  reila 
habitually,  like  a  cloud,  on  that  department  of  husiftii  kan«M|n<. 
lie  does  not  imitate,  hut  thinks  aad  speaks  in  a  kmdred  ■piril. 
To  relish  completcl;  therefore  this  section  ol  hij  works,  it  w 
neeessarj  to  possess  much  inatntction,  to  be  foraewkat  luoiGar 
with  the  relatioDB  of  the  ancient  wortd,  to  h*»e  a  fere  Rr  th« 
creations  of  art,  and  to  hare  stadied  the  earlier  butnrj  lA  ciritua- 
lion,  not  as  a  pedant,  hnt  as  a  gentienian.     Id  isMt  writen  tl.« 
characters  of  antiquitj  are  mere  ahstractions — things  which  nrfti 
familiarity — cold,  stately,  and  ilialant  in  sjnipaihj  a*  in  titii'*. 
This  is  especially  the  ease  with  the  worka  whith  nadertafce  la 
iTiitiate  youth  in  this  part  of  Imowfedge,     Thwe  U  often  no  mm 
passion  or  life  in  them  than  in  a  colleciion  of  »^ebrmie  mpt» :  awl 
even  in  works  of  more  preteosion,  in  hiafafric*  ifSfneUsA  to  he  r**A 
hy  men,  the  same  frigid  erudition  and  antithews  of  Til«tit]p  m«    I 
found,     In  the  "Imagioary  ConTenatioM"Ui6  0»elu,  mUwcm^    I 
trary,  are  not  only  Greeks,  hut  men  aadjiro«Ma  mfttuA  wMi  J    ' 
the  feelings  belonging  to  thcni, — aliTelAalltbe  iaBaemtiM  nrmni    i 
them, — gay,  thoughtful,  sportire,  impetumiit,  calm  •»■!  upMMlMtivc  I 
hy  turns.      Look  at  the  dialogue  between  Kpit^rD*  inA  two  IwCm  ] 
in  his  garden :  it  cenrincet  iw  that  Mr.  Laodw  had  f«)t,  in  ttmi'  I 
ing  Plato,  the  omission  which  wo  hare  often  notic«f, 
where  pointed  out ;  for  the  deiicripiioni  and  firitui-*  eimiiti'nilf 
wanting  in  the  Platonic  djaloguoi  arc  here  intro'luc'd — with  jitiAUf 
sion,  shall  we  say? — nay,  not  no,  hut  with  ju'Iiciifiw  liWality, 
From  the  first  rapid  view  of  tlieir  litvratun!,  it  woulil  alrnool  MWW 
as  though  the  Greeks  were  iiuliflorcnt  to  iiituriial  iiaturo.     Ihl( 
were  they  ?     Socrates  once  iiniil  jocularlv  of  him«elf  that  lin  wmt^ 
seldom  into  the  country  bccouM  he  could  Warn  tir.ibiriK  frum  H'  Hi  j 
and  trees.     HtuI  we  known  him  only  from  tld 
have  appeared  to  us  a  sort  of  wise  aldermim. 
over  hock  and  turtle,  with  a  keon  eye  for  hi>  I' 
for  political  influence.     But  the  old  gentlvM  < 
I        make  free  with  himself,  and  to  Jest  at  hi*  own  •. 
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he  earelesa  of  rural  beauty?  Did  he  eaclicw  Natar«  ud  SoU- 
tiide  ?  If  wc  watch  sharply  hia  whereahout  we  ahnll  tind.  tbU 
like  Isaac  he  loved  to  meditate  in  the  fields  at  eventide,  tn  »Crct<^ 
himself  under  a  Bpreading  tree,  and  there,  with  the  chirp  of  the 
grasshoppers  in  his  ears,  and  the  wind  whistling  through  thft 
houghs  above,  to  watch  the  wavca  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  as  they 
come  in  tumbling  and  flashing  by  the  sharp,  wdl^wooded,  promon- 
tories  of  Salamis.  In  war,  too,  he  waa  often  fbnnd  late  at  night 
Btrolling  about  the  precincts  of  the  camp,  gaxing  at  the  surround- 
iQg  woods,  or  washing  tlse  silent  march  of  the  coosteUationi. 
Had  he  possessed  tiie  wealth  of  Epicurus  he  would  hare  probaUy 
bought  or  planted  as  fine  a  garden,  though,  like  him,  he  would 
have  chosen  for  it  a  spot  near  the  city,  and  been  quite  ns  carefiil 
to  have  moist  patches  in  it,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fragrance  at 
those  flowers,  the  favourites  of  the  Athenian  people,  whi^^^H 
own  great  poet  has  described  aa  I^H 


Wo  advert  to  this  Platonio  person^fe  becaUBo  tliroughout  Mr. 
Landor's  "Epicurus'' there  are  silent  references  and  allusions  to  like 
Fho^drus.  The  very  mytjiological  fables  which  Socrates  and  his 
young  friend  tossed  t«  and  fro  between  them,  are  here  touched 
upon  also.  Orithjia,  Ac  mistress  of  tho  north  nind,  meets  ua  in 
both  dialogues  ;  and  the  render  who  is  familiar  with  the  environa 
of  Athens  might  in  fact,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  an  omiaaioa 
hod  her  story  been  quite  overlooked.  But  can  wo  acocpt  Ufa. 
Landor's  interpretation  of  Epicurus  himself?  Perhaps  wemaj, 
tlongh  with  some  little  rcwervotion.  He  filled  up  ably  the.tnrole 
marked  out  for  him  by  his  principles :  lie  was  generally  upright 
as  an  individual,  excelled  in  all  the  arts. and  duties  of  Erieudalup, 
and  probably  loft,  behind  him,  when  ho  died,  more  regrets  aiul 
streaming  eyes  than  any  otlier  ^ilosopher.  Yet  Epicurua  was  a 
bad  citizen.  His  philosophy  was  selfishneaa :  it  withdrew  m«a 
from  what  is  called  the  cares  of  ambition  ;  it  nonrished  in  difion 
habits  of  mind  incompatible  with  public  life  ;  it  rendered  then 
contemplative,  retiring,  and  for  the  most  part  etfeminato,  and  left 
the  business  of  tho  state  entirely  to  other  hands,  tt  was  a  sort  of 
philosophical  monaehism  in  which  ihe  iudulgenco  of  sense  and 
imagination  and  tiie  speculative  propensity  was  substituted  for 
ftiiBtero   devotion.       We  love    gatieua   ciaise\»/oi,  Wt  ■««  dooM 
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wlietber  in  any  other  tlmn  that:  of  Eden  wo  could  consent  to  pass 
our  lives,  rlcasoat  and  eweet  it  uo  doubt  b  to  liaten  to  tbo 
aplash  of  fountaina,  the  BOngs  of  i'iids.  to  the  breath  of  Sjiring 
among  groTcs  and  thickets,  and  above  all,  to  the  murmur  of  Bweet 
voices  modulated  by  afiection.  But  from  this  Sybarite's  Paradise 
the  heart  would  soon  yearn  to  break  away  to  enjoy  the  pleasuro 
of  conflict,  and  to  be  stirred  by  those  powerful  emotJona  which  cau 
bo  experienced  nowhere  bnt  in  the  world.  Solitude  is  a  fine 
thing  to  retire  to,  but  not  to  Tito  in  ;  and  few,  very  few  minds 
indoed  can  bear  lon^  to  consort  ivith  it.  Mr.  Landor  hinueff 
hae  not  been  an  anchorite,  though  he  hae  relinquished  aU  the 
prospects  of  public  life,  and  made  immense  sacriiicea,  in  order 
to  devote  hia  time  to  the  working  of  tlie  quarry  of  his  own  mind. 
This  conduct,  «ometimoa  wise  and  praiseworthy  in  an  individual, 
would  be  ponricious  in  a  vridely-spread  sect,  because  it  would 
betray  into  innetivity  men  only  calculated  to  bo  useful  in  the 
ordinary  bustle  of  lifo.  There  should,  in  fact,  bo  no  sects  in 
philosophy,  which  is  properfy  an  art  based  on  the  idiosyncractea 
«f  an  individual.  That  which  can  be  transmitted  is  of  little 
value,  it  being  an  ore  which  invariably  tntea  the  figure  of  the 
mould  into  which  it  happens  to  Ml.  The  followers,  therefore, 
of  E|Hcuro3  wore  no  more  Bpicureans  than  we  are,  sinco  though 
they  agreed  with  their  acknowledged  master  on  some  points, 
they  departed  from  hini  most  widely  in  others,  and  made  an  appli- 
cation of  his  doctrine,  against  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  hare 
most  earnestly  protested. 

There  ave  many  others  among  this  class  of  Dialogues  to  which 
we  could  have  wished  to  refer,  but  we  forbear,  and  confine  oiff- 
aelvoB  to  Iho  one,  or  we  should  rather  say,  perhopa,  two — between 
^sop  and  Bhodope.  Wo  know  of  few  things  more  subtle  or 
refined.  It  devolopes  a  peculiar  phasis  of  the  passion  of  love, 
wbeu  penetrating  through  the  outward  integuments  which  may 
be  naturally  unconth,  or  battered  by  time  it  attaches  itself  to 
that  inward  essence  called  the  soul,  and  values  tLe  husk  and  the 
ahell  for  tJie  preclona  kemol  whioli  tliey  contain.  Btadepo  is  a 
magnifiaent  creation,  uor  is  .£Bop  at  all  less  remarkable.  Had 
some  Italian  painler,  eqati  to  such  conceptions,  pourtrayed  both  on 
-canvass,  they  would,  by  tJieir  tratU  and  beauty,  have  exoitod 
BdmiralJon  in  thousands  who  at  present  know  little  or  nothing  of 
-them.  The  painter  wort«  for  llie  [mblio,  and  leMci  v*.  ^wiii-sisf, 
but  tho  toak  of  indolent  enjoym?i\t.     "^Ni*  awfiws  Ms^i***  "■•■^  "^^^ 
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ID tellectual  exertion,  ciiid  compolait,  if  it  would  relish  his  crcatitnl 
to  asBist  in  ^viog  them  colour  &nd  consiBteiicy.  Our  ims^oBtioa 
must  go  out  along  with  his  ima^natlon,  and  stand  by  while  it 
breathes  upon  the  dry  bones  and  bids  them  live.  But  this,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  toil,  and  the  idle  refuBo  to  nndcrtaJie  it. 
Hence,  "  ^aop  and  Rhodope"  have  not  yet  found  the  place  they 
deserve  in  the  popular  mind,  though,  being  very  pleasant  persons, 
we  think  they  will  by  degrees  make  their  way  to  it. 

When  the  works  of  a  voluminous  writer  are  collected  aiid  placed 
before  us  in  a  very  condensed  form,  we  are  somewhat  reminded  of 
the  dwarfing  of  the  giant  spirits  in  Pandemonium.  That  which 
filled  whole  Bhelves  and  showed  as  many  gilded  hacks  as  the  year 
does  months,  now  comes  to  ua  modestly  in  a  leash  of  yolumes, 
challenging  to  themHelvea  little  space.  But  when  we  examine  the 
characters,  wo  perceive  that  the  whole  thing  is  there.  Thus  wc  find 
the  Bubstdicice  of  that  charming  volume,  "The  Pentameron," 
compressed  into  comparatively  few  pages  of  the  present  edition. 
But  literature  and  typography  are  two  different  things.  Wliat  in 
the  vocabulai'y  of  the  latter  would  be  called,  and  of  course  with 
much  propriety,  a  very  little  work,  tlie  former  would  perhaps  boast 
of  as  a  great  work,  which  ought  consequently  to  fill  a  correspond- 
ing space  in  the  world's  estimation.  And,  with  regard  to  tbe 
Pentameron,  we  adopt  the  creed  of  this  latter  personage,  not  by 
any  means  disputing  with  typography  the  truth  of  its  propositioa 
in  its  own  sense ;  the  Pentameron,  as  to  hulk,  is  really  a  waistcoat 
pocket  affair,  and  it  would  do  some  waistcoat  pockets  great  service 
if  found  there.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  companion  to  take  into  the 
fields,  to  sit  down  with  under  an  oak,  or  to  turn  over  leisurely  as, 
with  one  leg  across  the  other,  we  support  ourselves,  half  leaning 
half  sitting,  on  a  sunny  rock,  shelving  down  into  the  sea.  This  we 
mentiou,  because  it  is  really  a  solecism  to  read  the  Pentameron  by 
a.  eoa-coal  fire.  It  is  not  awinter  book  at  all.  Its  characters  and  Its 
descriptions,  its  criticisms  and  its  poetical  flights,  each  and  all  of 
them,  oajTy  us  to  Italy,  with  its  balmy  atmosphere,  and  scenery  of 
unrivalled  richness  and  variety.  But  the  great  fascination,  i^Ftra 
all,  is  in  the  light  and  sunshine  which  go  glancing  aifd  playing 
over  rocks,  and  waves,  and  forests,  and  human  faces,  till  they 
seem  almoSt  transparent,  and  impart  to  nature  and  man  an 
appearance  of  candour  which  neither  of  them  always  possesses 
in  Italy.  But  the  semblance  ia  there,  and  wo  enjoy  it  as  a  picture, 
and  they  who  have  not  actually  seen  it  thcoiseWca  voa-j  ^et  eotuo 
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liotioD  of  it  from  tlie  Pentaiaerou.  Does  any  o 
doiibt  tliis  ?  Let  liim  take  liis  sticli  in  bis  haad,  aud  accompany 
the  Canoaico  Petrarca  from  Boccacio's  table,  all  tlie  way  to  tLe 
Church  of  Certaldo,  and  oLserve  the  merry  groups  that  fmk  and 
twine  ahout  it  during  the  half  hour  immediately  before  mass. 
We  confess  to  have  always  nourished  a  sort  of  partiality  for 
Petrarca,  with  tia  frank  democratic  notions,  and  exalted  rhapso- 
dies about  love.  And  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  is  the  type 
of  his  class.  An  enthuaiastic  nature  is  the  root  of  all  sorts  of 
passions,  some  of  which  betake  themselves  to  the  worship  of 
Liberty,  while  their  brethi-en,  perhaps,  are  equally  assiduous  at 
the  shrine  of  Beauty,  Thus  Petrarca  devoted  himself  to  the 
Roman  ropublic  and  to  Laura,  idealising  both,  and  casting  around 
them  a  halo  of  loveliness,  which  was  by  no  means  imagmary, 
though  no  eyes  but  those  of  affection  could  discover  it. 

The  Pentamcron,  taken  altogether,  is  a  strange  book,  eibibiting 
the  utmost  solf-dovotion  in  the  author,  Hineo  it  is  clear  that  he 
cared  not  in  writing  it  to  how  small  a  etrule  he  addressed  himself, 
He  knew  well  that  it  would  prove  caciwe  to  the  general ;  first, 
because  they  can't  understand  it ;  and  second,  because  they 
wouldn't  take  the  trouble  if  they  could.  A  large  portion  of  it  ia 
Dutch  to  them.  What  do  they  know  about  the  "  luferno?"  What 
about  Dante's  Ghibelline  leanings  ?  How  little  even  about  Pe- 
trarca's  connection  with  Eienzi  ?  Nay,  Boccacio's  own  works, 
BO  popular  once,  so  widely  read,  so  many  times  translated,  have 
slipped  at  length  out  of  public  notice,  and  are  piled  up  with  the 
grand  things  to  bo  brought  forward,  like  heir-loom  plate,  on  high- 
days  and  holidays  only.  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Catullus,  to  be  sure, 
have  got  their  readers,  and  therefore  the  criticisms  on  them  may 
be  read  with  interest.  But  by  how  many  ?  It  woe  formerly,  and 
still  we  believe  is,  somewhat  uncommon  to  do  justice  to  Ovid,  be- 
cause there  is  a  prescriptive  way  of  judging  of  goniua  which,  in 
truth,  is  no  judgment  at  all,  but  only  servile  repetition  of  what 
others  have  said.  This,  however,  as  might  be  expected.  Is  not 
the  principle  upon  which  criticism  is  based  in  the  PMitameron. 
Ovid  Is  there  placed,  where  he  ought  to  be,  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  poets,  for  imagination,  fancy,  and  inexhaustible  interest: 
his  great  work,  a  sort  of  mythological  Arabian  Nights,  only  lacks 
eipansion  to  be  the  most  charming  series  of  tales  in  the  wortA.*, 
as  it  Is,  nothing  of  the  kind  ca.ii  kib.\jcV  \\.,  ftVCoiCT  '\q  mic^e^a-  ■J 
moilern  lltarature.     In  liia  ftppTCcmtlvoa  oi  C^V-jSwa  — ^  ^  """ 
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aUo,  llr-  LuidoT  difTera  (ram  moat  critiM,  ibm^  if  I 
linn,  with  Iu«  Mtnoroiu,  rich,  an4  flexihlo  twcc,  rc{w«t  t* 
nnet,  thej  would,  perliape,  find  his  r    ' 
tlna  a  teanud  aommeatuy. 

Bot  the  uicienta  are  onlj  dueuaeed  by  tlic  miy  in  Ifae  I 
tneroQ :  the  prwcipcd  object  is  to  pUcc  Uie  cbanwten  n' 
nwtt,  tbose  of  Dnnte.  Pctrorca.  and  Boccacto,  m  their  p 
ba&ic  the  public.  That,  we  say,  ia  irliat  is  aimed  at,  I 
regani  to  Dautc,  Hi.  LanJor  is  gometiiucd,  v«  think,  i 
tban  just.  Not  that  ire,  b;  onj  meaiu.  accept  (he  cum 
of  tfadt  poet,  or  deeirc  to  see  him  plaeed  on  the  same  1( 
Hilton,  or  e»en  higher — a«  he  is  by  Hume  criiiea ;  hut  we  claim  for 
Iiiin  tUe  credit  of  haTing  mitten  coaaiderablj  more  goed  poehy 
tluui  FctrftTca  and  5«ccacio  are  willing  in  the  Pentamcron  tooUow. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  The  poet  romea 
to  Tiait  hi*  friend  when  he  vraa  lymg  ill  in  hia  house  near  Certiddo. 
Both  were  growing  old,  aud  had  tvTitten  most  of  those  works  Iqr 
wbit^  ihcy  are  known  to  posterity.  The  circumBtaoces  of  then 
raeetiog,  the  small  delicate  touches  by  which  their  frieiidsl^  Ear 
eaeb  other  is  indicated,  the  situation  of  Boccocio,  his  hoiwe,  his 
garden,  his  stable,  the  honest  affectionate  country  wench  wh» 
acTTea  him.  her  humble  rustic  lover,  the  bold  Friar  Fra  Biagto, 
who  plays  the  part  of  pbysiciau  to  our  author  and  coufeseor  tn  his 
maid ; — all  these  things  we  say,  and  much  more,  conic  out 
admirably  in  the  course  of  the  work,  which,  hod  the  poeta  whose 
moiitaarc  discussed,  been  anythingbut  what  they  were,  foreignors, 
mart  surely  have  become  popular.  But  tliey  who  take  alarm  at  the 
iew  Latin  and  Italian  rerscs,  arc  frightened  by  a  shadow,  eineA 
neai'ly  all  that  is  good  in  the  book  may  be  relished  whether  thej 
underataud  them  or  not.  We  allude  to  those  thoughts,  inugea. 
comparisons,  reflections,  niaums,  whidi  the  author  piles  up  amid 
his  criticiama  to  ^ve  them  weight  and  splendonr.  Few  Bnglisb- 
men  have  e?Br  undcratood  Italy — its  history,  political  relations.  lile- 
ratore  and  art,  as  well  as  Mr.  Landor.  None,  we  should  say,  ahiM 
the  days  in  whicli  Sir  Uenry  Wotton  was  ambaaaador  at  Venira; 
oud  in  the  Pentamcron,  mure  than  elsewhere,  ive  feel  the  residt. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  othor  writer  with  whom  we  am 
acquainted  to  revivify  Petiiirca  and  BoccacJo  in  the  way  in  wliidi 
tliey  are  here  brought  to  life  again  and  placed  bodily  on  the  stage. 
To  render  the  difference  hetwceo  them  less  poi-ceplible,  and  hia 
own  toak,  oonsequently,  more  dillicuk,  Mr.  Landor  has  introduced 
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tbtm  when  age  had  mellcwed  them  hoth,  and  produced  e.  certain  likc- 
Besa  ;  tlie  influence  of  nhich,  honcTor,  he  had  studiously  to  guard 
against.  The  feai'  was,  lest  he  should  present  the  reader  vnth  a 
man  and  hiu  echo  ;  hut  he  has  not  done  this.  Petrarca  has  his 
peculiar  qualities,  and  Boccacio  his  ;  and,  therefore,  though  they 
agree  often,  and,  when  they  disagree,  ai'e  too  affectionate  and 
friendly  to  draw  their  difForences  with  a  sharp  edge,  we  are  con- 
scious all  along  that  we  are  in  company  with  two  dislJQCt  indi- 
^dnola,  who  have  a  dlSerent  system  irf  thoughts  within,  expressed 
csternally  by  a  different  physiognomy,  mannera,  hatuts,  and  voe»- 
buloFj.  To  use  a  phrase  somewhat  hacknyed  in  our  day,  the  Pen- 
tsmraon  is  a  work  of  art ;  that  is,  has  heeu  constructed  on  a  plan 
skilfidly  conceived  and  moat  ably  developed.  The  predominant 
feeing  is  joyousness,  though  here  and  there,  there  be  a  sprinkling 
of  sadness,  thus  by  contrast  to  render  the  joy  mwe  apparent.  The 
story  of  Maria,  told  with  much  feeling,  and  unusual  reserve  of  lan- 
guage, may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tragedy  of  innocence  of 
but  too  frequent  oeemTence  whers  priests  live  in  celibacy.  Nor 
are  individuals  so  much  to  hbiiuc  as  the  Church,  which,  by  audft-J 
ciously  making  war  upon  Nature,  exposes  herself  to  necessary  defeat- 
In  one  way  or  another  Nature  triumphs  over  evei'ything — 
institutions,  laws,  and  superstitions  break  down  before  hep. 

In  taste  and  temperament  Mr.  Landor  belongs  to  the  practical 

Bchool  of  philosophy,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  highly 

imaginative  and  spiritual  class  of  writers  that  a  Greek  temple  beara 

to   a  Gothic   «atjiedral.     His  propordous   are  regular,    and    his  J 

expressions  pre-eminently  clear.     You  can  seldom  misunderstadda 

liim  ;  ne»er,  pwhaps,  if  you  will  ha  at  tbe  necessary  pains ;  becauso 

he  confines  his  speculations  to  "  tliis  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  and 

takes  no  notice  of  those  faculties  and  aspirations  which  find  no 

resting-place  upon  nil  the  vast  sphere  of  material  things,  but  project 

upwards  towards  the  unknown,  to  which  they  have  the  strongest 

aiSaitj.     A  wuikmade  up  of  discussion  on  sn^  silbjects  would  bd 

iasufferable  ;  but  we  love  to  see  secular  specularions  overhui^  by 

a  metaphysical  atmosphere,  which  serves  tbent  in  lieu  of  an  aerial 

L    perspective,  and  hoautifully  covers  their  point  of  contact  with  tlie 

B   ififinite.     There  is,  as  wo  have  said,  little  or  nothing  of  tliis  in 

B  lii.  Loodor,  and  this  lack  of  spintaality  is  his  chief  defect.     Hia 

■  eleratioa,  when  be  is  elevated,  springs  from  the  force  of  eloquence. 

F  Heisnevrons,  bold  in  argument,  unsparing  of  sarcasm.    He  enlivens 

f    his  pages  with  wit,  withancedote.  with  jests  ;  be  passes  adroitly  from  J 
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topic  to  topic  ;  colls  in  to  hiB  u<l  sometimes  Bentiment,  b 
passion,  sometimea  reason ;  displays  odogrec  of  knowledge  n 
seflBcd  by  an  autlior— a  familiarity  witli  all  times,  and  nearly  all  » 
tries;  aperfectaci^uaintancewithtliolawsofart andcriticism.  The 
arc  bis  claims,  and  thoy  are  great  and  aumerous,  to  public  attention. 
WehaTe  endeavoured  to  lie  just  to  him,  though  we  havo  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  over,  unnoticed,  Eevcrol  of  Iiis  most  important  writ- 
ings, such  fts  the  "  Letters  of  Pericles  oad  Aspaaia,"  and  the 
"  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare,"  eath  of  which  would 
justify  a  separate  article.  But  where  there  are  so  many  remark- 
able productions,  some  must  have  the  preference,  and  this  is  often 
determined  by  chance~we  mean  the  chance  of  the  houi', — for  it 
vraa  certainly  our  intention  to  have  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  enter- 
tain the  reader  with  eome  account  of  his  Shakesperian  performance, 
which  ought  universally  to  be  read  in  this  country,  where  wo,  very 
riphtly,  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the  greatest  expounders 
of  human  nature.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  repair  our  OTer- 
sight,  as  those  are  not  works  of  a  season,  but  things  whicli  Cjl '' 
aAbrd  to  wait  till  critics  and  the  public  find  them  out,  wben-f^ 
balance  of  benefits  will  decidedly  be  in  favour  of  the  two  Utti ' 
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LKTrEn  VI. 
Dearebt  Mrs.  Rostleb, — 

The  fluttering  sensibilities  which  have  distinguished  __ 
poor  friend  ever  Mnce  her  introduction  to  this  valley  of  Tears,  wera' 
never  in  a  state  of  more  active  agency  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Suspense  impending,  stands  between  mo  and  every  sober  though^ 
— a  chaotic  confusion  Involves  apparently  every  halcyon  dream — 
and  waters  my  pillow  with  the  tears  of  disturbance.  The  wings 
of  the  Dove,  my  dear,  are  desirable  ; — hut,  checking  finite  repin- 
inga,  let  me  throw  together,  for  your  information,  a  few  of  '' 
features  which  distinguish  the  moral  organisation  of  this 
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alile  province.     Happy  they  in  whom  the  abstractive  facultiea 
induce  peace  of  mind  [ 

Tou  asked  me  to  oBcertoin  for  the  benefit  of  the  watchfully 
Christian  Society  at  Wailford,  how  far  Lady  Tallboys  is  received  : 
dubions  in  the  delicacy  of  your  own  charity,  to  what  measure  matrons 
to  whom  the  virtue'  of  England's  daughters  is  entrusted,  should 
hold  communion  with  one  so  conspicuous  ; — and  humbly  desii'ous 
of  the  guidance  of  aristocratic  e):ample.  A  question  like  this,  my 
dear,  oKuberatos beyond  the  boundaries  of  eataiiHshed  precepts:  and 
while  the  World's  opinion  is  what  no  one  ought  to  brave,  however 
summoned  by  the  pleadings  of  commiserative  Humanity,  it  reserves 
to  itself  the  power  of  holding  out  the  golden  sceptre,  by  which  a 
veil  of  oblivion  is  cast  over  the  follies  of  too  impulsive  Youth, 
eager  alas  !  (to  quote  Mrs.  Hemana'  "  Psyche,") 
To  follow  whei'csoe'ur  tlie  Hatterer  sings, 

— and,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  allow  Decorum's  stately  self  to 
stand  eclipsed ! 

Moreover  the  rigidities  of  rural  cenfloriousncss  melt  in  the. 
more  liberal  metropolitan  atmosphere.  So  it  must  ever  be;  the' 
sphere  widened.  The  bibulous  propensities  of  your  Mrs,  Wiggs 
would  here  merge  in  the  whirl  of  which  she  was  so  undistinguished 
an  atom.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Podd's  unbecoming  temper 
would  manifest  itself  as  an  evil  of  such  water,  in  an  orbit  where 
the  most  different  opinions  must  accustom  themselves  to  clash, 
without  endangcrmect  to  concord.  This,  my  dear,  is  a  city's 
latitudinarian  side  :  but  I  am  daily  learning  to  temper  keen-sigbt- 
edueas  with  charity,  and  to  veil  the  abstinence  from  levity  ' 
own  person  with  the  smile  that  engages,  not  the  frown  which 
dooms  the  less  pure  to  hopeless  despair.  Rhadamontbus,  dearest 
friend,  was  no  Christian. 

According,  then,  to  the  milder  rule  of  *  *  *  *  pity  sug- 
gests that  the  past  of  Lady  Tallboys  should  be  merged.  The 
active  kindliness  of  her  disposition  warrants  the  hope  that  the  strajj 
lamb  has  returned  to  a  sense  of  uprightness.  Every  appearancal 
authenticates  this.  How  overflowing  witli  the  milk  of  human' 
charity  is  Bclgravia  !  Her  breakfasts  are  sought  for  by  the  most 
lusurious  rt-chcrches  ;  Cabinet  Ministers  take  part  in  them — their 
Ladies  too.  The  most  immaculate  among  the  Peerage  reciprocate 
companionship  in  vehicles  with  Lady  Tallboys.  Her  exoellent 
dunt  (a  mai'tyr  to  deafness)  never  quits  her  side  !     We  havi 
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son  to  ksofr  that  Mr.  Niblelt's  wlrancee  Iqtc  bean  dieconraged— ^ 
who,  pknoing  tlio  c  una  in  f^ly- devised  bait  of  n  now  paiotpd  window 
for  th«  uhoroli  at  Graoe-Moric  Kill.  donbOes?  Lopeil  to  Inj  one  so 
rich  imder  contribution.     "  Not  al  home  to  any  g«D(li»ntui !  '* 

wns  the  discouraging   answer.     This  is   deulaive.     V bos 

manifeeted  &  strange  anxiety  to  make  herself  aci|imti]ted  witli 
tliis  inrtei'esti&g  young  creature,  "pole  ae  tbc  Latmian  Uiies  by 
Miiier»a  loved  " — ^but  from  a  tract  judiciously  selected,  degantlj 
ias<n'LJ>e^  and  delivered  at  tbe  door  by  ourselres,  no  reapouae  hu 
ocm^ied ;  and  we  shtiok  increatiugly  from  undue  advuicea.  At 
tbc  time  of  onr  visit.  Lady  Tallbova  vras  Siting  for  lier  pietute  t* 
Mr.  Grant — oldest  Bcn  of  the  Lady  of  Laggan,  and  atrikiogly  Uke 
hia  niutlior,  with  nionstachcs  superadded.*  lie  was  mounting 
the  stairs.  What  monificeDt  patrons  are  the  Belgraviane !  Sia- 
monds  glistened  on  his  bosom.  "  Is  notliing,"  says  Mr.  Pecker, 
whose  wisdom  ripens  like  the  Sybil's  books,  and  whose  utterance 
becomes  more  inapreseive  than  ever,  (partly  owing  .to  tbc  cvoliilitms 
of  ft  dentist) — "is  nothing  to  be  reserved  for  the  Ariatooracy ? 
Are  those,  wont  of  old  to  bask  in  their  gleam,  and  think  it  eDongh, 
now  to  enter  upon  the  audacities  of  rivalry  J  Are  the  easd  and. 
the  violin  to  receive  lioDoura  ibr  which  coi'ouets  might  be  proajil  to 
contend  ?  "  Who  can  answer  this  ?  Onr  expatriation  acqusKa 
consisteney  with  end)  new  day's  insight  into  the  condition  of  loat 
Eaghuid.  A  mission  of  Mr.  Georgo  Robins  to  Tioglebury  ift 
canvassed,     t  thrill :  bat  submit. 

Think  not,  however,  my  dear,  that  Belgravian  reoeival  bolda 
out  a  premium  to  the  erratic  impulses  of  unholy  flaino  !  It  etm 
judge  as  well  as  pardon.     Next  door  to  us  lodges  a  person  iu  Tery 

deep  mourning,  whose  pallidity  attracted  F 's  attention,  and '» 

ascribed  by  hvr  searching  eye  to  the  arti&eial  use  of  pearl-powder. 
An  assumed  downcnstness  of  air,  intended  to  propitiate,  is  CDOU^ 
to  exoite  the  most  Tivid  (bspteasnre  among  all  reflecters.  By 
devices  no  less  insidious,  did  Ninon  de  L'Encios,  after  a  cloister  kun 
yawsed  fur  her  frailty,  maintain  her  empire  over  Louis  Ae 
Eleventh  1  An  attempt  to  apeak  to  us,  was  at  once  purouaptorily 
frowned  aside  ;  for  our  landlady  assures  me  that  no  one  ^Maks 
to  Mrs.  Drangton !    Her  husband  is  abroad^and  she  is  cocsAgaoi 

■  The  l^ditur  is  obliged  out  of  justioe  to  aii  accflmp]iBlii>'l  artist,  to  reotifr 
a  Blight  mistaLB  here  made  by  Miss  Rill.  The  Lady  Tatlboya,  he  is  asBnnd, 
never  rate  to  Mr.  Gront — so  that  the  genaenisn  ytHh  mouBlachps  and  fia- 
mond  studs  remains  an  tmexiiluinud  faet. 
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to  obscDTity,     The  meBn  lodging  must  satirfy  one  who  m  lul 

(jueon«d  it  in ahire  :  tho  ponitential  robe  cJTolc  limbs  ir" " 

Sencfplder*  of  tluuicli  modelled,    and  faatureB  that  Lavit' 
Ayiog  wtstied  to  limn.     Her  bealtli  ie  impaired  :  the  use  of  u 

being  cited  as  the  caneo.      P ,  in  ber  joeund  way,  rapli 

"  The  spiritual  air  jou  mean,"  (ifiAfj- meaning  air.)  Her  chUdi 
nre  kept  from  ber :  and  one  daccased  not  long  since  in  Scotlani 
Does  her  levity  never  think  'i     Though  acquitted  by  Law  of 
asperaione  marital  indignation   raised  against  her,    Bolgravn 
not  Htttiafied:  and  Iteeps  her  dJBtanced.     A  warning,  my  A< 
■^bow  insufficient  is  Man's  justice,  when  Eclioaoy  bids  !     Aa  . 
Pecker  says,  "  If  the  harrier  be  not  drawn  Bomewhere,  the  lii 
will  he  broken  down  !     Sad  reward  of  culpability  !     Divulge  th 
at  Wailford — the  name  being  carefully  mentioned  to  autbentioal 
exactitude,  —  when  next  you  bear  tbo  dwellers  of  London'i  WosiJ 
lightly  spoken  of.     Bridget  declares  that  Mr.  Nibiett  has  beaa 
seen  issuing  from  tho  houec  ;  but  circnmatonecB  have  transpire^! 
which  shake  my  oaaurance  in  Bridget's  veracity.     The  stngul&r 
nocturnal  aoimd,  mentioned  in  my  Inst,  bos  again  been  noted  by 
the  vigilant  Mrs.  Pecker.     As  nhe  alwfiy.^  sleeps  in  list  shi 
owing  to  a  dietreasing  vacillation  of  anklce — tho  door  of  her 
chamber  was  approached  without  outer  suspicion.    Sho  "  will  die," 
she  declares,  hut  she  heard  the  words  "  my  dea/r .'"  and  theB^ 
as  you  are  aware,  no  kno\vn  Bird  can  articulate.      Oar  relative 
conceiving  thievcE,  toltared,  turned  pale — and  the  sound  of  hec-J 
sinking  heavily  on  the  bed's  foot,  of  course  gave  tbe  alaim.  When ' 
searched  the  coast  was  clear.     Topknots  have  beeu  twice  noticed'i 
on  recent  days  in  Bridget's  cap  —  the  origin  of  which  also  sh*; 

explained  with  stammering  inooberency.     So  P is  sure  that 

Mr.  Niblett  it  could  not  hare  been.  Erratic  as  be  is  in  tlie  mazes 
of  fantastical  divinity,  hia  old  friends  are  relactant  to  admit  hia 
seeking  the  society  ot  one  so  abandoned  aa  Mrs.  Drongton.  Tbo 
change  of  our  lodgings,  even,  lute  been  placed  on  tbe  lapis  :  bat 
as  ne  may  ere  long  beoome  roomers,  (not  Roman  Catholics,  deareeti 
friend  ! — pardon  my  outbin^t  of  inadvertent  wit ! )  it  matters  littl»'< 
where  the  interval  is  expended.  "  When  PoUtics  presa  na  hard,"' 
as  Mr.  Pecker  says,  "'  private  virtue  must  be  overlooked."  A 
arid  cough  heard  through  the  wall  ih  all  that  reminds  us  of  tli 
unworthy  being's  vicinity — but  we  turn  nway  our  thoughta 
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principle.  Not  nine  to  imbibe  feelings  deruUctiDU!!  to  Womnti's 
bnghtest  amameDt,  wbatcrcr  tbc  atmospbere  :    anil  I   Imvo  no 

feara  for  the  at-prescnt  preoccupied  P .     Sbe  ia  buaj,  she 

assures  me,  collecting  tbe  judgmentB  which  liflTe  befallen  The 
League  ;  and  has  already  assembled  oftonishiag  facts.  TJt«  Pott 
agaurea  ub  tbat  three  of  the  early  members  were  atranglod  ia  an 
old  red  curtain.  Two  have  grown  rabid  since,  and  weru  privately 
dispatched  to  Australia.  Not  the  Jews  themsDlvcs,  ray  dear,  Trhen 
«  *  V  «  #  were  more  atrocious  than  the  transactiona  of 
the  Liberal  party  hare  been.     The  blush  of  shame  will  crimson 

some,  when  P 's   coUeotion  makes  its   appearance  :    but  of 

this,  I  have  only  heard — not  perused.  Immured  in  her  chamber, 
tbe  ardour  of  her  composition  deprecates  present  inquiry  or  inter- 
ruption. It  is  my  idea,  when  complete,  to  take  measures  to  place 
60  sonl-strengthening  and  tonic  a  British  production  under  the  spon- 
sorial  auperintendency  of  Lady  H'Dawdley ;  who,  herself  prohi- 
bited by  the  ramifying  devoirs  of  her  refined  district,  from  aclire 
participation  in  the  rainbow  field  of  authorship,  is  willing  to  give 
the  tuBtre  of  her  high  namo  to  the  productions  of  her  less  distin- 
guished sisters.  May  •  ♦  *  *  •  I  am  called  —  some 
confusion  pervading  the  house  —  Lady  Higbborougb's  name  men- 
tioned.  0,  believe  nie,  not  mine  to  fling  back  with  inhtimanitariaB 
sternness  tbe  apologies  of  a  generous  spirit !  Expectancy,  even 
adds  pain  to  conscious  error  !  I  fly,  Adieu,  dearest. 
Tour  sympathetic 

Diana  Rcj,. 


LsTTEa  VII. — To  Mns.  RuaTLRS, 
DSABBST   FHIEND, 

Is  it  I  who  write  ?— my  name  Kill  ? — Tour  Diana  ? — ^your 
fond  and  unfeigned  playfellow  of  girlhood  ?  Stricken  by  such  e, 
thunderbolt  as  *  •  *  »  »  j,avo  I  nerves?  —  senses? 
— a  heart  ?  My  pen  ?  Will  it  obey  my  command  ?  Open 
this  when  you  are  sohtary.  Even  withhold  its  contents  from  Mr. 
Rustler — for  a  wliile.  Tinglebury  and  Wailford  will  presently  be 
too  resonant  with  tidings  calculated  to  make  the  Sons  of  Darkness 
Ring  for  joy,  and  the  Daughters  of  Delusion  clap  their  hands  aloud  ] 

Our  winning  P !  the  hope  of  so  many  aching  bosoms  !  for 

every  one  of  whose  accomplishments  supplication  has  beon  cagoTj 


id  lium&n  ekill  indefotigable !  And  tliis  to  be  the  fraition  ! — tliis 
the  coDcluding-  scene  !— this  the  gr^eful  repajal  of  loie  too  deep 
for  tears !  The  blow,  my  dear  Mra.  Eustlei',  baa  deprived  me  of 
■words — but  let  me  narrate  to  you  the  ostoundiiig  series  as  the 
minutest  particulars  occurred  ! 

Called  down,  I  wns,  mothought,  to  Lady  Highhoroiigh — twining 
unconaciouely  between  my  careless  fiugers  some  floral  trifle,  to 
give  at  once  a  tone  of  ease  and  simplicity  to  an  interview  I  felt 
must  he  hurailiatingly  delicate ;  when,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  I  perceived  no  courtly  guest,  but  one  of  the  rougher  sex, 
bidden,  I  woh  told,  on  some  judicial  errand.  Legal  individuala,  I 
■have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  are  notorious  for  abrupt  unob- 
servancy;  nor  was  the  viaitnnt  exceptional.  Fancy  my  surprise 
at  the  transpiration  of  the  fact,  that  our  awarthy  intruder  was  in 
quest  of  one  guilty  of  important  abstractions  from  Lord  High- 
TJorough's  plnte-chest,  who  was  known  to  have  had  harbourage  in 
the  house  of  Mr,  Pecker's  party.  You  guess  not  yet  ?  Kemember 
you  not  the  perEou  of  singularly  audacious  demeanour  and  unattrac- 
tive appearance,  whose  forwardness  on  the  evening  of  our  ill-starred 
arrival  so  amaKcd  us,  and  whose  subaequent  familiarities  on  the 

occasion  of  our  visit  to  Lady  Highborough  {P having  since 

confided  to  me  the  whispered  proposition  of  a  salute}  eUcited  the 
most  piquant  aversion  ? — Ilia  crowning  transactions  bore  out  the 
above.  Acquainted  by  the  fatally-facile  Bridget  with  her  deposits  ia 
"theSavings  Bank,  and  working  upon  that  feminine  weakness,  which, 
since  the  days  of  our  Proto-Mother,  rendere  rosy  cheeks  unable  to 
resist  serpentine  tongues,  or  refuse  participation  in  ingratitude  to 
benefactresses, — this  treacherous  domestic  had  stimulated  Mrs. 
Pecker's  maid  to  emulate  bis  base  example.  Her  jewel-oascB 
rifled — her  purse  discharged  of  its  contents — Bridget's  chamber 
empty  (her  trunks  having  been  nocturnallj  transported  thence!) 
— you  may  judge  of  our  relative's  discomfiture  !  "  This  comes," 
said  dear  Mr.  Pecker,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  unfoiUngly 
asserting  his  principles,  "  of  the  attempt  to  cancel  capital  punish- 
ments !  "  It  has  been  since  ascertained  that  the  unworthy  mis- 
creants— whether  bound  in  wedlock's  bonds  to  facilitate  crime,  we 
know  not, — have  taken  flight  for  the  Belgian  Continent.  Our 
landlady  affects  a  significance  which  is  olmoat  intolerable  on  the 
occasion.  By  our"  desire,  indeed,  that  Lady  Highhorough's 
butler  was  admitted  !    Lax  woman !    The  morallam  of  Tinglebury 
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13,  ihank     •     •     •     •     *     nrt  tlwt  ot  Mgwrn  1     Twice,  T '' 
admit  UK — ^voa  vill  recullefit  *,1  mentionod  to  jou, — w«  posjed  iht 

Touth  on  the  staircase  ;  a«  also,  that  I' delaiiied  Inm  for  a 

fcK  onimpcrt&nt  inijuisttions  iritli  regard  to  tfac  familiea  in  tiie 
Tirinity.  But  if,  by  this,  collusion  establishes  i(«elf.  adieu  fraedom 
of  inlcrcmu^e  !  Britons  will  tlien,  indeed,  hare  degciii'mMd  iitlu 
atitoraati,  subject  to  a  manurarttiring  deqvotiini,  the  eoniisoUor  of 
which  in  Babrlon,  coDCeming  whom  it  ia  written  *  »  •  •_ 
I  da!I;f.     During  all  AeM  sgiiating  diadosuroa,  the  abcetne  of 

P asuaJly  bow  oeutrical  in  any  distarbanco  or  ome^;enD5  !-• 

excited  no  Burpriae.     Some  one  at  length  inquired,  '■  Whshe  ie 

P ?  "       No   reaponBe  ;    and   Mr,    Peclter   hastening   to  her 

chamber  to  demand  the  reason  (his  partner's  shalien  nerves  taking 
the  form  of  distressing  wailings,  which  required  tlie  support  of 
erery  one — and  my  own  giving  way  in  sympathy) — found  it  void. 
Nor  was  mistake  allowed  to  be  poafiible.  1  shall  never  forget  hia 
coimtenance  as  he  re-appeared  among  us  !  Priam's  at  tbe  di*- 
covered  evasion  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  when  Ariadne  fled  witlt  her 
perjured  Iwy — wore  no  subtimer  aspect !  For  Wrath,  my  dear, 
iriien  unaccompnnicd  by  Sin  (iVorwrfig  *  «  •  •  «)  is  sublime; 
and  "  a  strong  man,  stmg^ng  with  the  gods,  is  a  sight  for  the 
unfortunate."  How  mnch  sweeter  the  Christian  than  the  Fagat 
Version  I  Presenting  a  book  to  our  gaae — "  Jane  Peefcor,"  said 
healowly,  inhia  deep  tones, — "this  Theory  of  Dev-olopo-maBt I 

Whose  is  it?"      A  billet  traced  by  P waa  in  his  liaiuL: 

another,  more  lengthily  expressed  by  the  Destroyer  acoompaaiTing 
it .  .  .  ,  I  The  bewildered  Mrs.  Pecker  faintly  repeating  her 
hnsband'a  solemn  adjuration — of  which  the  syllahlefl  "  elapf- 
•ment  "  were  alone  obvious  to  the  ear — foil  back  on  the  sofa  in 
convulsive  wrcteliedneas.      You  will  yet  be  incrediilons.      Loana 

the  whole.     P has  left  us  ;  the  partner  of  her  flight,  MP. 

Niblett !  Dealt  ever  Rome  a  darker  blow  agaiust  the  *  *  •  *  ? 
Thus  to  turn  the  romanticity  of  a  guileless  spirit  to  evil  coorseal 
— thus  to  monopolise  the  promptings  of  impulse  ! — 1«  plant  tbe 

■  Here,  again  (and  he  hop«B,  far  the  last  dme)  the  Eciitor  of  tills  coTfe- 
RpsndeiKie  is  obliged  to  interpase  in  behalf  of  his  oVra  oditim^usb.  Hb 
InttcEi  arc  ptiaMd  ns  received,  without  omisuons  or  tnuiBpOHitinnB  ;  anil, 
thangh  tho  elaiRic  D&tuTB  of  Miss  Hill's  memory  will  excite  a  sail^  and 
gosailily  wonder,  iu  those  who  have  not  studied  (lie  remembrances  of  oOnlKh 
""■^''""^IijaownTomdty  romwasmriinpeftohed.  ■    ' 
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T7pas  of  Jspan  where  die  spotless  rose  of  SUftran  ehoiild  atone 
have  waved  its  petals  to  the  breene  .  ,  .  .  !  May  •  *  *  bat 
I  refrain. 

ETWy  particular  elicited  combines  to  deepen  the  shock,  and  i 
exasperate  tacit  wonder.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
unworthy  scheme  had  been  nurtured  in  the  mind  of  the  oulprita*  for 
many  weeks  preparatoty  to  the  metropolitan  journey.  My  sim- 
plicity, dear  friend,  long  tried  and  well  known,  was  put  in  wotioa 
to  suggest  the  plan.  It  is  galling  to  learn  one's  self  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ungodly.  But  woe  to  those  who  jerk  the  string ! 
When  I  reeoHeet  the  Tigilant  assiduity  with  which  Mr,  Feclter  luu 

watched  over  the  aceumnlation  of  the  fortune  of  which  P was 

heretrLt ;  when  I  recollect  the  heavenly  patience  with  which  t^at 
suffering  angel,  hia  wife,  encountered  the  caprices  of  one  of  the 
most  vague  and  violent  natures  which  ever  disturbed  the  feminine 
frame ;  when  I  count  up  my  own  chasteninga  thrown  away,  my 
own  counsels  in  semblance  (mrsucd,  in  reality  listened  to  with 
heartless  indiflerence  or  Jesuitical  mockery, — do  you  think  I  am 
unable  tb  foresee  iHaues  in  the  shadowy  werah  of  Time,  or  to  turn  a, 
deaf  ear  to  the  bolts  of  Eetribution  ?  No,  dear  friend,  in  suoh 
junctures  as  ours,  compliauee  is  culpable,  and  meekness  but  a 
disgusting  latitudinnrionism  !  Bemeniber  the  pious  women  of  old. 
What  Judith  undei-went  *  »  *  • 

On  the  turpitude  of  P 's  leave-taking  hiU-et  (registered 

against  her,  where  •••*•)!  will  not  write.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Niblett's  laid  before  yon  in  all  its  literalitj — a  suppressive 
discretion  esercised  with  regard  to  the  more  vituperative  portJona 
of  which  your  pecnliar  friend  is  the  victim. 

"  Both  my  beloved  Penelope  and  myself  were  too  well  aware  of 
the  persevering  nature  of  your  attempts  to  seclude  herself  and  her 
fortune  to  have  any  alternative,  save  iu  a  temperate  reserve  and  a 
wise  secrecy.  The  expedients  by  which  misunderstandings  had 
hcen  encouraged  between  us,  coeval  with  the  pcrpetnal  announce- 
ment to  the  world  of  an  engagement  aa  yet  undeveloped,  made  ub 
both  aware,  that  no  unconstrained  intercourse  could  take  place  so 
long  aa  she  remained  your  inmate  and  tiie  object  of  your  schemes. 
This  much  In  explanation  of  tlio  flolf-deoial  we  have  felt  ourselves 
called  u])on  to  practise,  aiitl  to  account  for  our  employing  niy 
admirable  frigid,  Mrs.  Drangton,  as  a  vehicle  of  communication. 
The  height  of  living  up  to  the  semblance  of  so  uanatiiral  &  Uns  of 
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conduct,  wliile  purpose  works  its  Honvenward  way  secretly,  ii 
few  are  privileged  to  realise  so  succeBBfully  and  humbly  a 
"  Yours,  iStc,  ic,  &o. 

"  AmBROSIDS  NmLBTT."^ 

Poscriptically  subjoined  to  this  revolting  document,  is  a  formal 
request  lo  Mr.  Pecker,  to  demand  the  immediate  transmigration 

of  P 's  fortune,  hitherto  so  wisely  administrated  by  him.     A 

portion  of  it — we  apprehend  for  the  eipresB  purposes  of  insult — is 
wanted  immediately  : — to  be  applied  to  tho  consiimmntion  of  the 
Popish  structure  erecting  on  Grace  Marie  Hill. — It  is  the  intention 
of  the  unworthy  pair  to  winter  in  Rome  ! — But  they  may  meet,  in 
th^  guilty  security,  writings  on  the  wall  they  httle  cipect !  ! 
The  abstraction  of  so  large  a  sum  of  ready  money  as  Mrs.  Niblett's 
fortune— tct'IJ  not  be  accompanied  by  a  chasm  in  the  well-regulated 
affairs  of  our  brother-in-law — so  that  we  engage  yon  to  contradict 
every  credence  to  that  effect,  which  may  he  diffused  at  Wailford. 
Well,  are  we  aware  of  the  insuppresaive  activity  of  Mr.  Nihlett's 
machinations.  But  Tinglebury  is  become  painful  to  ua  ;  and 
wider  spheres  of  activity  are  developing  their  viataa  before  our  ton, 
among  the  benighted  populations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
than  the  daily  routuie  of  ft  small  and  unintellectual  country 
village  can  satisfy.  Our  soula  expanded  by  Belgravia,  provinci^ 
life  becomes  henceforth  distasteful  to  ns  !  We  shall  travel, — and 
it  may  be,  shall  meet  with  the  fugitives  in  a  strait  place,  where 
no  tergiversation  will  suffice  to  screen  them  from  the  awful  sen- 
tences of  Mr.  Pcclcer'a  eloquence.— I  do  not  promise  journaham — 
but  you  may  hear  from  us  on  om'  progress.  Seoreay  involving  the 
dates  and  the  place  of  our  departure,  may  I  beg  your  heartfelt 
participation  till  permission  to  divulge  is  accorded  to  you.     Thus 

they  went  up  into  a  ship All  is  haste,  here  ;  confusion 

and  incertitude.     You  will  hardly  receive  this,  indeed, — until  our 
England  joined  to   democratic  idols,    and   handed   over  to   the 
governance  of  Papistical  domination,  no  longer  numbers  among  its 
denizens, — Your  discouraged,  but  indignantly  resigned 
Sister  and  friend  in     .... 

Diana  Piill. 

His  own  burden  Mr,  Pecker  coidd  boar,  he  says, — devotedly — 
but  tliat  his  country  should  be  lost  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  an 
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artful  woman,  is  indeed,  of  galling  bitterness  $  though  nothing  is 
new  under  the  sun  ;  and  I  recal  the  precedent  of  Cleopatra  in 
allayance  of  his  self-reproach.  He  cannot  forget  that  it  was  at 
Mrs.  Niblett's  instance  he  quitted  Tinglebury.  Had  he  remained 
there  firm  to  his  post  as  head  of  the  Anti-Free-Intercourse  Asso- 
ciation, (which  you  may  remember,  was  always  my  anxious 
counsel  and  sincere  aspiration) — the  hideous  torrent  which  has 
overwhelmed  Britain,  might,  he  has  reason  to  think,  have  been 
stayed  : — and  the  Anti-Corn  Laws  not  have  passed  into  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Empire  I 


FEUDALITY. 

• 

The  Feudal  System — Pride  and  Shame 
Must  still  contest  that  dubious  name ; 
Plumed  Valour  boast  his  efforts  crown'd, 
And  Freedom  shudder  at  the  sound. 
The  feudal  system — Force  and  Wrong 
In  tower  and  donjon  built  it  strong  ; 
And  clank  of  chains  and  clash  of  swords 
Reverberate  in  those  iron  words. 

From  fortress  grim  that  fenced  above 
The  narrow  limits  of  his  love, 
Of  wide  domains — the  single  part 
That  own'd  allegiance  of  the  heart ; 
Enforcing  for  each  stem  demand 
By  title  of  a  sheathless  brand ; 
Gold — freedom — life  in  his  award, 
How  proudly  sway'd  the  feudal  lord! 

But  'neath  such  despot  Man  became 
The  vile  in  nature  as  in  name  ; 
Spum'd  back  from  battle's  bright  array 
To  burrow  in  his  kindred  clay. 
Or  flung  in  scorn  from  lance  to  lance 
The  barter'd^  soil's  appurtenance ; 
His  life  a  stain,  his  soul  a  grave. 
How  abject  crouch'd  the  feudal  slave  ! 

It  passed — Religion's  sacred  breath 
Slowly  relax'd  that  rule  of  death ; 
Some  gleams  of  letter'd  wisdom  caught 
Subdued  fierce  minds  to  milder  thought 
NO.  XX. — ^VOL.  IV.  M 
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The  spreading  links  which  Tnffie  boiuid  J 

Knit  patriots  too  on  commoii  groand, 
Till  Fear  reposed  as  gen'raug  awe 
And  Force  was  rectified  to  Law. 

The  feudal  times — those  times  ai%  flowi^  3 
Power  leans  not  now  on  steel  or  ati»e ; 

g  from  his  lonely  den, 

F's  hecome  the  citizen : 
Society,— one  perrious  whole 
For  all  the  lightnings  of  the  soul, 
Dursta  the  coarse  bondage  it  nbhorrM, 
And  crowns  opinion  as  its  lord. 

J,  s.  i 


COTTON  MANUPACTL-RES  IN  MALTA  i 
A  \1S1T  TO  ZEITUN, 

It  vras  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  hottest  dfiys  ever  felt  ii 
during  the  mouth  of  Mav,  1846.  Tho  thermometer  bad  s' 
S4  doga.  in  the  shade  ;  and  in  tho  sun,  owing  to  the  great  r 
tion  of  the  paved  streets  and  white  houGee,  it  would  have  nK&t 
nearly  20  dega.  higher.  As  evening  approached,  however,  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north-east  gentlj  fanned  the  heated  island,  and  if 
became  possible  to  undeMake  with  pleasTiTB  our  eon  tempi  atad 
drive  to  the  manufactnriag  town  of  Zeitnn.  Let  not  the  reader 
srailc  at  the  pompous  expression.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Alalta  the  blessings  diffused  by  this  and  other  centres  of  industry 
are  as  great,  comparatively,  as  those  whiclt  Manchester  and  Lee^ 
and  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  distribute  over  our  own  bdorefl 
island.  They  employ  the  poor,  and  by  employment  preacrve  them 
from  want,  and  its  child— beggary,  and  its  companion— crime. 
Valctfa  Bwsrma  with  paupers  ;  in  Zeitun  not  a  single  hand  is  beld 
out  to  solicit  charity  from  the  stranger  or  the  resident. 

Fasaing  through  Porto  Eenle,  we  threaded  the  intricate  lahyrinfli 
of  fortifications  which  renders  it  inaccessible  to  an  enonay,  and 
emerged  throngh  St.  Ann's  gato  into  tho  open  country.  A  ehiM  . 
diivc  round  the  head  of  the  harbour,  which  already  was  agitated 
by  B  fresh  breeze  that  sent  the  billows  dashing  high  in  foam  and 
'~   '  agaraat  the  entrance  points,  brought  us  to  a  large  prison, 
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«reetpd  by  an  oipcrimcntal  governor  on  llio  principle  of  "  aolitary 
confinomcnt. "     The  walls  are  thorc,  white  and  shining  ' 

iling  and  oa  gay  as  if  they  encircled  a  palace  ;  ftud  they  have 
little  reason  to  look  sad,  for  no  prisoner  has  over  heaved  a  tigk. 
ivithiu  tbera.  Many  years  have  roUod  by  aioce  the  public  moneyi 
vros  thus  spent,  and  there  seerea  every  likelihood  that  the  building;'- 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  appropriate  natno  which 
it  now  bears,  of  "  Bouverie'a  Folly." 

Half-an-hour  more  found  U3  asking  the  way  of  an  old  man  who 
woa  strolling  home  from  his  work,  and  beguiling  tho  walk  with  the 
notoB  of  a  paatoral  pipe.  He  directed  us  through  the  Caaal  of  | 
Tarilon,  and  then  continned  his  amuaement,  playing  as  earnestly 
KB  if  tho  ejea  of  an  audience  were  upon  hira,  but  evidently  quite 
shsorhed  in  the  rude  melody  wluch  he  liimsclf  made,  and  com- 
pletely regardless  of  ua  and  the  whole  world. 

1  like  the  Maltese.  They  are  not  angels,  except  in  comparison 
with  the  Italians  ;  but  they  hare  a  thousand  good  quaUties,  among 
which  love  of  country  is  pre-eminent.  That  they  do  not  love  the 
English  is  explained  by  iixo  contempt  with  which  we  thoughtlessly 
treat  tliem.  Every  time  we  call  them  "  wuaitchos"  we  knock  a 
nail  into  the  ctpffiu  of  our  supremacy.  For  my  own  part,  I  lisTa 
T?f>Ter  received  an  uncivil  word  from  a  Maltese  ;  and 
the  contrary,  that  a  more  ohliging  people  I  never  met.  From 
personal  cxperienoe  I^an  testify  that  they  have  not  that  accursed 
babit  of  "  asking  for  more,"  which  seems  lo  beset  every  other 
nation  on  the  shores  of  the  MediteiTanean. 

Thus  much  I  say,  because  my  light-hearted  piper  did  not  ask  for 
A  "povr  hoire,"  as  be  might  have  done  hod  he  been  a  Frenchman ; 
nor  for  B  "  bottifflia,"  like  a  Neapolitan  ;  nor  for  "qitahhe  eoea," 
like  ft  Sicilian;  nor  for  '•  hahshecsh,"  like  on  Arab,  He  went 
his  way,  and  we  went  ours,  foi'getting  us  as,  except  for  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  should  have  forgotten  him. 

Zettun  is  about  six  miles  from  Valetta ;  the  roads,  or  rathsr 
lanes,  arc  rough,  and  oiir  four-wheeled  carriage  jolted  tremendously. 
There  h  nofliing  worthy  of  remark  on  the  way,  but  the  eitraor- 
diaary  parched  appearance  of  the  square  fields,  divided  by  stone 
■walla  ;  the  abBonoo  of  trees,  oxcejit  a  few  stunted  mulberries,  and 
sbundance  of  Oosals  or  Burghs,  with  large  domed  churches.  The 
approach  to  Zeitun  is  good  ;  the  streets  are  clean,  though  extremely 
niiiTow  ;  and  the  people  at  once  strike  you  by  their  comfortable 
ftpposnmce,     Wc  were  bound  to  tho  Louse  of  Mr.  V- 
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chant  and  manurocturer,  who  had  invited  as  to  his  native  place. 
that  we  might  inspect  his  gardens  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
employed  his  poor  neighbours.  We  found  him  in  his  store-room, 
weighing  out  cotton  for  a  woman  who  had  come  to  aak  for  work  ; 
and,  from  the  account  which  he  had  previously  givon  me,  I  was 
enabled  to  explain  the  whole  process  to  my  companions. 

The  cotton  of  Malta,  though  not  of  first-rate  quality,  U  sur- 
passed by  the  growth  of  very  few  countriea  indeed ;  and  every 
means  is  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Society  to  improre  it.     Sea 

Island  seed  has  been  sown  with  great  success  by  Mr.  P , 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  before  many  years  are  over,  Malta 
will  acknowledge  no  superior.  When  gathered,  tlie  cotton  is 
cleansed  by  beating,  a  laborious  and  unwholesome  employment,  aia 
the  particles  which  are  detached  penetrate  into  the  lungs  and  pro- 
duce frequent  consumptions.  It  is  now  restored  to  the  owner's 
magazine  ;  and  the  process  of  reducing  it  to  yarn  and  olotii 
commences.  In  this,  the  manufacturer,  as  ho  is  called,  acta 
little  more  than  a  paesivc  part.  The  method  pursued  is  as  fid- 
lows  :— A  woman,  possessing  a  wheel,  saves  enough  to  buy  a 
rotolo  (30  Maltese  ounces),  or  half  a  rotolo,  or  a  tliij'd  of  raw 
cotton,  and  then  makes  an  agreement  with  the  seller  to  bring  it 
back  spun  at  a  certain  price.  She  returns  home,  and  as  soon  as 
she  haa  done  fetches  a  quantity  of  raw  cotton  equal  to  what  ahc 
has  worked  u]i,  and  receives  the  price  of  IJbr  labour.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  jioor  as  to  be  obliged  to  come  on  this  errand  thrice 
a  day.  On  Saturday  they  do  a  little  extra  work,. in  order  that 
tbey  may  have  something  to  spend  on  the  day  of  rest. 

Marriage  takes  place  in  Malta  very  early  ;  and  before  the 
women  are  thirty  they  have  generally  five  or  six  ciiWren.  Ab 
soon  as  these  are  five  years  old  they  begin  to  learn  the  art  of 
spinning,  and  by  the  time  they  are  eight,  with  a  little  wheel,  apm 
as  well  as  a  grown  person.  By  these  means  the  mother  and 
children  manage  to  add  threepence  a  day  to  the  family  income. 
But  as  the  husband  averages  fourpenec  a  day  ibi'oughout  the  whob 
year,  earning  aa  much  as  ten  in  sowing  time  and  in  harvest,  ths 
united  gains  of  seven  persona  amount  to  Bcvenpeace,  Thar 
common  food  is  small  potatoes,  bread  of  infei'ior  wheat,  somotimoB 
mixed  with  barley,  and,  though  they  may  occasionally  taste  wino^ 
"leir  ordinary  drink  is  water,  A  few  condiments  with  tlieir  potatooa 
re  the  luxury  which  they  chiefly  prize.  In  Passover  they  e&i  k 
juje  meat ;  because   they  generally   keep  a  pig,   on   fatteoibs 


ivkich  they  spend  one  balf'pcnny  or  sis  grani  n  day.  Wlien  it 
is  veiy  young  they  manage  to  pick  up  sufficient  vcgetahles  for  it 
la  the  fields  ;  but  they  are  soon  obliged  to  go  to  market.  They 
are  often  asked  why  they  do  not  lay  by  some  money ;  but  they 
olways  reply  that  the  pig  is  their  Savings  Bank.  What  they 
spend  upon  him  comes  back  to  them  in  due  season  ;  so  they  wisely 
continue  to  cast  their  bread  thus  upon  the  porkers.  When  he  is 
killed  th^  get  ten  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  best  parts  ;  and  feast 
thonselvea  besides  on  the  remainder  for  a  week.  Being  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious,  they  manage  in  this  manner  to  pass  a  quiet 
and  useful  life  ;  and  form  a  class  of  subjects  whom  we  are 
bound  to  treat  with  respect  and  oonaideration. 

In  the  store-room  where  we  found  Mr,  P ,  we  saw  numerous 

sacks  of  cotton,  raw  and  worked  ;  aa  well  as  a  heap  of  wool  from 
the  Merino  sheep,  which  he  has  introduced.  It  ia  cut  before  it  is 
washed ;  there  being  hero  no  pure  stream  into  which  the  flocks 
can  be  driven  at  shearing  time.  We  also  aaw  his  Naiikin  cotton. 
Sea  Island  cotton,  the  maize  with  its  diuretic  beard,  San  Santonio 
barley,  exactly  rcaembting  wheat.  In  a.  pretty  ijqunro  court,  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  were  the  jasmin  and  the  honeysuckle  j 
and  beyond,  in  the  bock  gai'den,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  square, 
grew  Portugal  and  Mandarin  oranges,  Sea  Island  cotton,  pome- 
granates, leraona,  ground  pistachioa,  kidney  beans,  figs,  carda- 
moms, vinea,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  and  plants.  Over  the 
way,  in  front  of  his  house,  another  small  garden,  every  inch  oi 
which  was  brifcght  into  use,  contained,  among  other  things,  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  the  priekly  pear,  the  olive,  potato,  cumin,  &c. 

From  his  gardens,  after  a  collation  of  Malta,  Malaga,  and 
Marsala  wines  with  Cassahar  melons,  we  went  to  one  of  his  offices, 
where  some  pretty  women  were  weighing  cotton,  and  receiving 
and  paying  for  yam.  It  is  the  custom  to  tie  each  bundle  with  a 
piece  of  red  thread,  which  amounts  to  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  year,  and  is  rather  expensive  ;  but  this  ornameut  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  as  the  merchants  of  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecehia, 
Genoa,  iio,  are  ocinistomed  to  it,  aod  will  not  look  at  the  cotton 
secured  in  any  other  way. 

We  were  now  led  tlirongh  several  streets  to  a  house  with  a 
pretty  little  court.  A  flight  of  steps  round  th'is  led  to  a  loft  where 
two  looms  were  at  work  ;  with  one  a  man  was  making  a  piece  of 
etriped  while  stuff  for  trowsers  ;  with  the  other  a  boy  was  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  Maltose  blue  plaid.     A  hard  day's  work  hi' 


* 
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them  in  each  tcnpenOQ  a  Aaj.  In  another  place  wo  saw  a  II 
with  a  narrow  cotton<pieec  for  sftilclotha.  Further  on  ws  H 
ahowD  a  Maltese  jennj,  i»piiuung  white  cotton  and  nuukin  at  I 
same  time.  The  centre  wheel  was  turtied  b;  u  smaxt -looking 
}'0UDg  woman,  who  Ecemcd  rather  awkward  at  porfurming  Iicr  cir- 
cuinvolulions  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  parcel  of  Btrnugera. 

An  analysis  of  the  annual  distribution  of  money  caused  hy  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Malta  may  be  interesting.  Taking  the 
yoftr  concerning  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  most  accurate 
ioformation,  namely  1843.  it  appears  that  nme  thousand  and  ten 
persons  were  employed  as  follows  ; — 

During  the  whole  working  year  {I'anno  lavomtiTo),  oalculBtod 
at  301)  days,  the  beating  of  9450  qmntalB,*  or  189.000  jMe,  at 
2^  per  dny  per  man,  fully  occupied  252  individuals  at  i  V  ttUM 
per  day.— Total,  47,250  acudi. 

Spinning  the  same  (at  i  rotolo  per  day)  occupied  6400  porsooe, 

receiying  1  tarl  21  grani  per  day Total,  180,000  scudi. 

Weaving  34,000  pieces  of  sail-cloth  and  other  manufaeturea. 
partly  mixed  with  English  yarn,  occupied  1500  persona  at  3  tort 
17  graui.— Total,  144,375. 

Id  the  next  stage  (I'iDcannatura,  toreitura,  orditurs,  e  ftf 
connelli)  800  persona  were  occupied  at  an  average  of  1  t^  5k 
grani  per  doy.— Total,  25,500. 

The  concluding  operation  occupied  58  individuats  at  3  tarti— 
Total,  4350. 

So  that  the  cotton  uanufaclure,  in  ite  present  stAe,  distributes 
401.575  Bcudi  among  nine  thousand  peraous  ;  whilst  480,755 
acudi  go  to  the  landed  proprietors  for  the  raw  oottou,  making  a 
grand  total  of  882,330  scudi,  or  73,527?. 

Malta  e.iports  cotton,  raw  and  manufaoturod,  to  Barbai^ 
Leghorn,  Cirita  Toechia,  Genoa,  Mnraeillea,  Trieste,  the  loQiMl 
Islands,  Ancona,  Venice,  and  other  places.  Most  of  the  sail* 
cloth  it  prodwces  is  sold  to  tho  various  vesaels,  especially  tfafl 
Greek,  that  come  into  harbour.  At  one  time,  also,  it  sent  a  good 
deal  of  Nankin  yarn  to  France  and  Englanfl  ;  but  since  the 
imitation  of  this  once  valuable  article  has  been  brought  to  perfmv 

*  CMlrni  is  welgliad  by  lbs  quintal  of  114  rotuli,  or  20  pese  M>IZu 
vrilh  i^iiiwuice,  the  ardinsry  quintal  being  only  100  ruioli  ;   17S 
Englisli  ia  nne  iiuintal  of  ICO  rotoli.— One  scudo  iHintaiDs  12  Ic 
30  pence,  M  ilio   rale   of   13  acuiU  for  1/.,  Malta  currency, 
makes  30  grani,  of  wlikli  13  make  one  penny. 


C OTTOS   MAS CFJ.CT CUES   d   JIALIA, 

-tion,  it  iiQs  rajiidly  fallen  off  in  price.  Vilint  sold  for  78  scudi 
1843  Bold  in  1845  for  60  scudi ;  and  this  year  was  offered  for  5i 
J  must  mention,  however,  that  1843  seema  to  have  been  thi 
palmy  year  for  trade  in  Malta,  the  value  of  t]ie  exports  having 
fallen  off  by  10,000?.  since  that  period.  This  may  account  for 
tho  increaeed  number  of  beggars  in  the  etreets  of  MiUta. 

Before  quitting  our  kind  and  hospitable  frieud,  we  accompanied 

lim  to  the  church,  a  very  fine  building,  supported  by  voluntary 

'Contributions  ;  and  alao  to  tho  Campo  l^xperimentale,  or  cipci'i- 

mental  field  of  the  Agricultiu-al  Society  of  Malta,  where  wo  saw 

^the  progress  of  numerous  B;[perimenta  which  were  being  made  for 

tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  will  beat  grow  without  being 

watered.     'Where  there  is  so  much  sun,  there  is  little  doubt  that 

if  sufficieot  rala  fall  most  plants  will  come  to  iierfcetion  ;  but  ii 

Malta,  where  drought  is  so  frequent,  the  C9sential  point  is  to  dia-' 

cover  those  portions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  thrive  best  t: 

he  absence   of  moisture.     Sweet   potatoes,    common  potatocE 

aaize,  and  several  kinds  of  cotton  Eeemed  to  succeed  admirably. 

During  this  little  trip  1  learned  a  great  deal,  and  was  reminde 

moreover  that  we  commonly  give  too  little  thought  to  what  is  going 

on  among  our  own  aubjocta,  in  our  own  possessions.    Would  not  a 

wise  government  foster  the  spirit  of  industry  which  lias  sprung  up 

in  Malta  ?    How  easily  might  the  superabundant  population  of  the 

k  iBland,  which  now  overflows  the  narrow  limits  assigned  by  nature, 

I  and  spreads  over  all  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  tiio  Mediterra- 

■  neau,  bo  employed  usefully  in  developing  the  infant  manufacture 

I  which  has  been  created!     Competition  with  Great  Britain  therO' 

would  be  none  of  course  to  fear,  and  any  effect  that  could  bo  pro- 

I   duced  on  the  vast  trade  of  our  country  would  be  beneficial ;  in  all 

fine  works  it  is  tho  practice  to  mil  English  with  Maltese  yarn. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  worthily  should  we  be  fulfilling  the 

responsible  duties  which  we  undertook  whon  we  assumed  the  prO' 

tectorate  over  the  Maltese  people,  by  directing  their  energies  into 

^  such  a  path.    ^Vhe^  we  cease  to  allow  our  attention  to  be  diverted 

L  by  a  net-wort  of  impregnable  fortifications,  and  a  magnificent 

k  harbour,  from  tho  interests,  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  hundred 

thousand  souls,   we  shall  be  better  aonsultiiig  our  dignity 
.  nation  than  we  do  at  present. 


at 
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Km  Ignger  itrivo  for  food, 
I  'vB  tost  all  vital  power, 

And  energy  of  blood: 
I  sink  ipxee,  and  fiwl 

Tbo  stillncH  of  Ihe  gnvEi,— 
To  whom  cim  !  appeal. 


Or  wbat 

Still   I 


MTB? 

brand,  and  bread 
or  duBty  numbs. 


0  HcavcD  •.  md  thon  art  kind. 
To  gmiil  Bioft  release. 

By  wasLe  of  itciJi  luid  mind, — 
Bj  giadunl  decnuae  \~~ 


And  then  I  raved,  and  Bepl, 

ng'd  with  St      ' 
Until  cibaueted  Nature  slept 


'Mid.1  bi 


Why  dread  tlie  nugrj  cloud 

Of  thunder,  teiupcil,  Tain, 
When  thero  's  an  clement  at ' 

That  mgoB  in  our  biwn  ?- 
When  iiiiy  cars  no  mom 

Can  hear  the  howling  ciy 
Of  taniiah'd  organs,  in  tbeir  roi 

For  Lopelesi  cluLtitj'  ? 

Bj  genius  was  I  cursed, 
Bf  paasion  undenninad. 

Or  was  I  in  tliat  cradle  nniud, 
Which  dceecrsles  niaokinil; 
legUnce 


e,  below. 


Oh  I  where,  s 


und,— 


I  iigh'd  for  bits  of  bread. 
Oft  thrown  onto  the  dogs  ; 

And  gnaiv'd  my  guma  until  they  h 
At  victuals  maah'd  for  hogs ; 

And  fancied  tlzat  this  earth 
Waabamin 


Wliei 


beaslB  could  fatten  from  their 
1  with  hunger  die. 


What  pangs  I  felt,  when  piin'd, 
My  first  desire  for  food. 

As  if  my  atomaeh  drniu'd 
My  arteries  of  blood  1 


Xo  mere  can  hunger  dire 

Promote  such  vital  slri 
I  have  no  use  for  stomach,  jam, 

Teeth,  gnma,  or  bowela— lei  it  1 
As  here  I  fcU'd  in  Nature's  kwi,, 

I  need  tbeui  uot  etemall/ 1 
atilJ   I  want  bread,  and 


Oric 


5ict'  Bid,  Manchtiler,  SlhJidi/,  1B46. 
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"  The  judj^eiiU  of  God  tire  fat 
tlio  long  prucFH  of  Timij,  and  won  ' 
He  hatb  curecd  ia  unuilier." — Wxi 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


1216^-1258.  Surrounded  liy  evil  omens,  the  son  of  Joliil 
succeeded  to  the  EogUsh  throne.  The  aiater  of  Arthur  lived,  thef 
phantom  of  a.  diaturbed  succeesioD.  Tfie  actual  power  if  not  the 
name  of  King,  was  held  hy  a  foreign  prince  ;  to  whom  a  great  part 
of  the  English  b&ronage  adhered,  aud  who  claimed  the  country  in 
right  of  hia  wife,  a  niece  of  the  dead  king.  Henry  was  himself  a 
child,  little  more  than  niue  years  old.  And  when,  on  the  tenth  day 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  led  to  the  ahbey  church  of 
Gloucester  to  take  the  oath  adrnmistered  to  English  kings,  hiB  head 
was  encircled,  not  hy  the  round  and  top  of  BOTcreignty,  hut  by  a 
plain  gold  fillet  hastily  prepared  to  supply  its  place.  The  crows 
lay  embedded  in  the  Lmcolo  marshes,  with  the  other  trcnaurea  of 
his  father. 

But  the  oath  was  taken  ;  the  new  reign  was  proclaimed  ;  tho 
guardianship  of  the  king's  minority  was  entrusted  to  Earl  Itfarshal 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  title  of  Rector  Regis  et  Regni  ;  full 
amnesty  for  the  past  and  lawful  liberties  for  the  future  were 
announced  throughout  tho  tingdom  ;  and  clouds  which  threatened 
at  the  outset  began  to  melt  away,  "Wo  have  persecuted  the 
'  father  for  evil  demeanom-,"  said  the  moderate  and  wary  Pembroke, 
'  and  worthily.  Yet  this  young  child  whom  you  see  before  you,  a& 
'  he  is  in  years  tender,  so  be  is  innocent  of  his  father's  doings. 
*  Wherefore  let  us  appoint  him  our  king  and  governor,  and  the  yoke 
'  of  foreign  servitude  let  us  cast  from  us.'  In  the  spirit  of  thJ8 
address,  and  with  the  hope  of  uniting  against  Louis  the  chiefs  of  J 
both  parties  of  opposing  barons,  he  simmioned  a  great  council  to'  j 

•  CootiuuedtroTo'ViJV.ui.,^.  V"i1. 


meet  at  BrUtol  in  a  furtuiglit  after  tlie  nccession,  on  tile  IStlj 
November,  121G. 

It  was  attended  hy  many  lending  members  of  the  confedw 
against  Jaha,  and  the  Great  Charter  appears  to  have  been  discuB» 
at  this  council,  probably  for  the  first  time,  irilh  nothing  of  pnrtj^ 
virulence  or  persoaal  hostility.  Every  clause  of  a  temporiuy 
nature  was  struck  from  it.  The  Regent,  who  acted  as  mediati^, 
suggested  a  suapcusiou  of  tho«e  clauses  in  relation  to  aiiU  tPld 
sculnges,  and  forest  abuses,  which  bore  the  hardest  on  the  ancient 
claims  of  tLo  crown  ;  but  he  expressly  limited  the  suspension  to 
such  time  ns  n  more  ample  cansideration  oould  he  given  to  them, 
liy  a  jet  fuller  assembly.  Ou  the  other  hand,  several  manifest 
improvemonts  m  ii^^aid  to  heirships  and  woidsliips  wore  intro- 
fluoed,  and  the  (oudci!  closed  with  a  wlemn  ratification  of  the 
pTorvisions  of  the  Great  Charter, 

The  prooeedmgs  of  this  council  dot<irmiiicd  the  fate  of  tbo 
f  ranch  invasion,  and  settled  the  succession.  The  Enil  uf  Saliahufj 
^headeda  hand  of  popiilai*  nobles  who  left  the  aide  of  Louis  Capet ; 
even  WiUiam  d  Albiuey,  who  Lad  narrowly  eacaped  a  halter  at  tha 
liands  of  John,  joined  the  ataudoi'd  of  his  son;  and  in  a  batUe 
which  was  fought  within  little  less  than  a  year  in  Lincoln  BtreaM, 
and  wliich  was  in  thoso  days  quaintly  called  TAe  Fair  of  Lineola, 
the  French,  and  the  barons  who  still  adhered  to  tlieui,  were 
deoisively  routed.  In  September,  131S,  Louis  hade  farewell  to 
England,  and  the  stacdard  of  Bobert  Fitzwalter  iiimself  waa 
unfurled  for  Henry  the  Third. 

A  second  confirmation  of  the  Great  Chai'ter  signaUsed  the 
departure  of  tlie  French.  The  word  of  Pemhi-uke  had  nut  Leen 
given  vainlj'.  Could  it  even  have  been  safely  so  given,  the  Kepeut 
was  wiser  than  to  hesitate,  seoing  the  temper  of  (he  time,  The 
suspended  clauses,  as  ho  had  promised,  reopened  popular  couusels, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  important  additions  to  the  Cliarter.  The 
subject  of  dower  and  alienations  occupied  many  of  these  ;  and  to 
them  were  added  enactments  that  all  men  should  enjoy  equal 
liberties,  that  eseuagc,  or  soutage,  sli«uld  be  levied  as  in  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  and  that  every  castle  built  or  rebuilt  since  tha 
-commencement  of  the  civil  war  should  be  at  once  demulished.  The 
clauses  relating  to  forests  and  warrens  were  at  the  same  tims 
withdrawn,  and  fnrmod  into  a  separate  instrumool.  with  tlie  nAioa 
of  the  '  Charter  of  Forests,'  by  which  all  forests  inclosed  siaoa 
the  dcfttli  of  UichoTii  the  First  wore  ordered  to  be  thrown  open  ; 


all  outlaimce  fur  forest  offences  m  tlie  Bmne  inlei'vol  takeu  nway^fi 
fine  ftod  inipriHonment  for  killiog  the  rojal  venison  8ubsUtut«S 
in  place  of  torluro  and  death  ;  the  violcEt  au<l  unjust  forest^ 
oourtB  inodG  subject  to  regulation  and  eontrol  ;  illegal  tolla 
abolished  ;  and  tlie  right  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  own  Imids 
confirmed  to  the  holders  of  estfttcH  within  the  rojal  warrens.  These 
statutes  passed  through  many  later  vicissitudes  ;  hut  in  the  state 
whereiD  tliey  reccirod  confli'mation  ou  that  mem orahle  6tlt  of  Novem- 
ber, 1217,  they  romuu  upon  our  English  Statute  Book  to  lliia  day. 
They  were  now  also  extended  to  Ireland  hythe  prudent  Buggebtioa 
of  Pembroke  ;  and  every  Englieb  sheriff  received  copies,  with  eom- 
mand  to  read  them  publicly  at  the  county  courts,  and  strictly  tO' 
enfoToe  their  observance. 

The  remiuniiig  two  years  of  the  regtaicy  of  Pembroke  passed  iii 
eomparativo  quiet ;  with  such  occasional  inten'uption  as  tended 
btit  to  show  the  not  unheallliy  spirit  of  inquiry  and  in  subordination 
now  abroad  throughout  Eagloiid.  Pope  Uonoriua  the  Third,  ia 
right  of  feudal  olaira  deolaring  himself  Uenry's  guardian,  had 
commanded  legate  Quale  to  watch  over  Henry's  safety  and  protect 
hw  rights  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  regent  and  legate,  the  yoimg 
king's  mother  having  Bomewlmtitidecentlyleft  her  son,  to  fly  hack 
to  the  embraces  of  licr  iirst  husband,  the  government  was  adminis- 
lered.  On  the  great  Eaj'I  Marshal'a  death,  Hubert  de  Bui-gh  tho 
Justiciary  succeeded  him  by  a  kind  of  general  agreement  oa 
regent ;  but  Pandulph  had  now  taken  the  place  of  Gualo,  and 
appears  to  have  intrigued  to  pi'oeuro  for  a  Poitovin  churc-hman, 
Peter  des  Roches,  one  of  John's  bishojis  and  favourites,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  person  of  the  king.  Huhort  (who  was  a  well-inten- 
tioned tliough  not  a  very  sagacioua  man,  an  unshaken  servant  of 
the  throne,  and  of  mifficicnt  family  protcnsiou  to  have  saved  him 
from  tho  'dunghill'  epithets  of  Shakespeare)  represented  and 
pcvtected  what  were  called  tho  English  interests  at  the  court; 
Peter  des  Itoches  (chiefly  famous  for  his  estravagant  tastes  and 
supple  talents),  championed  foreign  favourites,  and  surrounded  ths' 
throne  with  those  secret  jealousies,  and  that  open  profligacy  andi 
profusion,  which  gave  its  first  impression  to  tho  '  wason  heart ' 
of  Henry,  and  had  such  influence  on  his  reign. 

The  earliest  great  council  to  which  the  name  of  Parliament- 
appears  to  have  been  given,  waa  called  together  six  years  al'Cor  Pem- 
broke's death,  under  an  urgent  pressure  of  necessity.  The  conrt 
impoverished  and  wanted  money.    Tho  barons  refused  it.    Tho 
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pretence  was  made  of  a  threatened  invaBion  lij  France  ;  liut  atiU 
the  great  tenants  of  the  ci'own  refused.  Negotiations  were  then 
opened.  It  appeared  that  within  tLe  last  few  years  the  officers  of 
the  court  had  openly  disregarded  the  proviBione  of  the  Charters,  and 
laughed  at  their  sO'Colled  confirmation  ;  and  it  was  now  demanded 
that  a  final  and  solemn  ratification  sliould  be  made  of  Uagna 
Chorta  and  of  Charta  de  Forests.  This  was  done.  They  occupy 
the  first  page  of  the  statute  book,  under  the  entry  of  the  9th  of 
Henry  III.,  hut  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  were  ratified  iu 
the  second  year  of  the  reign.  Upon  this,  a  subsidy  was  no  longer 
withheld.  It  was  yielded  in  the  shape  ofa  fifteenth  of  all  movables  ; 
but  the  money  was  to  be  placed  in  tUe  treasury,  and  none  of  it 
taken  out  before  the  king  was  of  age,  unless  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  and  in  the  presence  of  six  bishops  and  sis  earls.  One 
sees,  in  this  great  transaction,  the  germ  of  all  that  was  worthiest 
of  a  free  people  iu  the  after-eourae  of  EngUsh  history.  The 
check  of  popular  and  parliamentary  control  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
igsue  of  the  unequal  conflict  determined  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Sut  tho  discovery  was  made  last  where  it  most  behoved  it  to 
have  been  earliest  made.  Within  four  days  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Charter,  the  commis^oners  for  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  subsidy  were  at  work  ;  and  as  the  only  thought  seemed  to  bo 
to  get  the  money,  the  only  care  was  to  spend  it  when  obtained. 
Ill  tho  difficult  part  he  had  to  play,  the  regent  lost  favour  both 
with  the  court  and  the  people.  With  the  aid  of  the  one  he  had 
driven  dea  Eoehes  from  the  government,  with  that  of  the  other  he 
had  put  violent  restraints  upon  popular  disorder  and  insubordination ; 
but  he  had  not  sufficient  help  or  sympathy  from  either,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  regency  in  1227,  to  retain  his  office  of  justiciary 
for  more  than  five  years  ;  though  in  the  days  of  his  fall,  when 
•^gg^ii  ""t  of  sanctuary  by  some  soldiers  of  the  king,  it  is 
recorded  that  an  honest  blacksmith  refused  to  put  fetters  on  the 
man  "  who  had  fought  ao  well  against  the  French,  and  who  h' 
preserved  England  from  alieus. 

Alien  favouritism  had  meanwhile  succeeded  under  the 
pionship  of  Peter  dea  Roches,  not  without  warning  of  its  dangi 
In  the  very  year  of  Hubert's  disgrace,  the  great  council  (or,  BH 
shall  hereafter  call  it,  the  Parhament)  refused  an  aid  to  Hem 
In  vain  he  pleaded  poverty.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  speaking  ( 
the  rest,  plainly  told  him  that  his  faithful  barons  suft'ercd  not  Hi 
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than  he  did,  hy  the  eaine  wasteful  expenditure.      Irritated 

reftisal,  he  tbrew  himsdf  more  completely  into  the  power  of 
Poiteyin.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  foreign  creatures  were  brought 
over  into  England,  and  placed  in  ofticea  of  trust.  The  men  of 
ancient  family,  now  wedded  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  as  jealously 
aa  the  Saion  had  OTcr  been,  saw  themselves  displaced  for  tlio 
foreign  jester,  tool,  or  pander  ;  and  they  turned — these  so-cnlled 
Norman  barons^as  even  Norman  kings  in  like  ways  unfrieuded 
or  deserted  bad  seen  it  to  be  their  interest  to  turn,  to  a  People 
now  neither  Norman  nor  Saxon,  but  united  inseparably  on  their 
English  soil. 

Historians  have  been  veiy  reluctant  to  admit  this  element  in  th^ii 
Plantagenet  government  of  England  ;  and  it  is  still  the  custom  t^tj 
treat  of  this  reign  of  Henry  III.  as  a  mere  struggle  for  tlie  pre- 
dominance of  aristocracy  or  monarchy.  But  beneath  the  surfaee, 
the  other  and  more  momentous  power  is  visible  enough.  I  tie  that 
which  now  heaves  and  stirs  the  outward  and  viaible  influencea 
of  authority.  It  is  that  which  is  to  turn  what  might  else  have 
been  a  paltry  struggle  for  court  fayour  or  military  power,  easily 
terminable,  into  that  war  of  principles  which  ran  its  course  with 
varying  fortune  through  all  later  history,  owfu!  and  irreeonoilenblo. 
The  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  towns  are  for  the  first  lime 
cognizable  in  this  reign  as  an  independent  and  important  class ; 
enriched  by  that  very  intercourse  with  foreigners  which  was  bo 
hateful  to  the  barons ;  invested  with  privileges  wrung  from  the 
poverty  of  their  lords  j  no  longer  liable  to  individual  services,  but 
in  place  of  them  paying  common  rents  ;  with  guilds  and  charters 
aa  inviolable  as  the  fees  of  the  groat  proprietor  ;  and  with  the 
right,  as  little  now  to  he  disputed  aa  that  of  the  feudal  superior 
bad  been,  to  hold  fairs  and  demand  tolls,  to  choose  their  own 
magistrates  and  enact  their  own  laws.  On  the  hearing  of  Euch 
men  as  these,  tho  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  read  aloud  from 
time  to  time  in  their  County  Courts,  eould  not  have  fallen  as  a 
mere  empty  sound.  ItmightbebutbaJf-enftancbisementtbuspro- 
olaimed ;  with  still  unresisted  slavery  in  the  classes  directly  beneath 
them,  it  could  he  little  more  than  that ;  but  it  pointed  to  where 
freedom  was.  accustomed  them  to  its  forms  and  claims,  and  helped 
them  onwBjd  in  the  direction  where  it  lay.  They  kn«w,  noit 
that  it  assuredly  lay  not  with  Peter  des  Rochosand  his  associates 
and  they  joined  the  barons  against  the  foreign  favourite. 

Henry,  urged  by  his  necessities,  made  two  attempts  in  1333 
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obII  b  parliament.  His  Buninioases  were  in  both  instances  refumST' 
and  the  messengers  wlio  bore  the  I'cfueal,  might  hare  tidileJ  th«  a» 
vnyraatei  tidings,  that  songs  wero  now  daily  to  be  hoard  aj;aiust  the 
ftLvoniite,  filled  'with  warnings  to  the  sovereign.  Amid  ntlier  sigRB 
and  poi'tents  of  social  dhangc  had  arisi?]!  the  political  balliid.  In  it 
shono  forth  the  firet  vera  c^gies  of  the  Toitevin  Bishop ;  nimble  at 
the  counting  of  money  na  ho  was  slow  in  esjiounding  the  gospel ;  sit- 
ting paramount  in  Exchequer,  wlien  he  ought  to  ho  in  Winchester  ; 
ponderingonpoundBandnot  upon  hishoolt;  preferring  lucre  to  Lake; 
and  setting  more  store  by  a  handful  of  marks  than  hy  nil  the  doc- 
trine!) of  their  namesake  saiut.  Would  the  king  avoid  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  kingdom,  it  asked  ?  then  lot  hiiu  shun  for  ever  the 
stones  and  rocks  (Rochea)  in  his  way.  The  warning  was  qniokly 
followed  up.  The  standard  of  rebellion  was  let  loose  in  tiiB 
Welsh  districts  by  no  less  a  person  than  Pembroke's  son  ;  the 
olergy,  oppressed  hy  Papal  tax  and  tallage,  begun  to  take 
part  in  the  general  discontent ;  and  in  midst  of  a  feast  at  the 
palace,  Edmund  of  Canterbury  (Langton's  suocossor)  presentod 
himself  with  a  Btntoment  of  national  grievances  and  a  demand  for 
immediate  redress.  Ilia  father,  hp  reminded  the  lung,  had  well 
nig!i  forfeited  his  crown  ;  the  English  people,  he  added,  would 
never  submit  to  be  trampled  upon  by  foreigners  in  England  ;  and 
for  himself,  he  should  exeommunicate  all  who  nnj  longer  rofaMJ, 
in  that  crisis  of  danger,  to  support  the  reform  of  the  govcTUmaiA 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  was  in  February,  1234.  In 
April  a  parliament  had  assembled  ;  Peter  and  his  Poitevins  woe 
on  their  way  home  across  the  sea  ;  the  ministers  who  hod  mode 
themaetves  hateful  were  dismissed :  and  the  opposition  banns 
wore  in  power. 

This  will  read  like  the  language  of  a  modem  day  ;  but  if  lUe»e 
events  have  any  historic  significiince,  they  establish  what  can  onty 
in  the  modem  phrase  be  properly  described  as  miniatcrinl  respoti- 
sibility  and  parliamentary  control.  Nor  were  they  the  tsohUed 
events  of  theh*  class  which  marked  the  feeling  of  the  ^mo. 
Again  aud  again,  during  this  prolonged  reign,  the  same  incidonta 
recur,  in  precisely  the  same  circle  of  reaistance  and  eubniiaiiM). 
Subsidies  nre  requested,  and  contemptuously  refused  ;  grlcvamies 
fire  redressed,  and  aid  is  given.  Then,  when  Court  cutlers  ore 
filled.  Court  promiaes  are  forgotten ;  till  distress  brings  round  again 
the  old  piteous  petition,  and  assistance  is  once  more  yielded,  iridt 
conditions  of  restrfiint  and  Constitntional  anfegunrds  lul'     ' " 
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n^emanded.  Iii  five  years  from  the  time  of  whioli  I  hare  been 
treAtitig,  the  money  granted  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  selected 
barona,  with  ns  strict  n  proviso  for  ocoount  tis  modem  ParHameats 
liave  claimed  over  public  oipenditure  j  while  in  two  years  later, 
on  the  payment  of  oertaiii  monies  to  the  !lAohequer,  the  city  of 
Xiondoa  exacted  a  stipulation  that  the  Justiciary,  ChanccUor,  and 
Treasurer,  might  hereafter  be  appointed  with  tlie  oonaeat  of  Par-, 
liameat,  and  hold  their  offices  only  during  good  behaviour.  And 
thufl  it  waB  that  the  great  lawyer,  Bracton,  at  the  close  of  a  reign 
which,  he  adomed  with  Mb  jiidicin!  talents,  and  made  remarkable 
by  the  composition  of  a  treatise  whieh  went  far  to  establish  uni- 
fiinnity  of  legal  practice.  IbandhiniBelf  able  to  reel. on  ae  superior  to 
the  King,  '  not  only  God  and  the  law  by  whicii  he  is  made  king, 
but  his  great  court  of  earla  and  barons  ;  so  that  if  he  werewlthout 
a  bridle,  that  is  the  law,  they  ought  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him.'  This 
oonrt,  this  Curia  Regis,  consisting  of  Chief  Justiciary,  Chancellor, 
GoDStSible,  Marshal,  Chamberlain,  Stewai'd,  and  Treasurer,  waa 
what  in  modern  time  might  be  called  the  Cabinet  of  the  King. 

In  1236,  being  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  Henry  married 
Eleanor,  the  dangbfer  of  Raymond  Count  of  Provence,  Great 
were  the  festivities  at  the  marriage  and  coronation,  and  moat 
minute  are  the  descriptive  raptures  of  the  contemporary  chronicler, 
who  declares  that  the  whole  world  could  not  produce  a  moi-e  glo- 
ricusand  ravisliing  epectncle.  Yet  all  that  bo  moved  the  good 
Uitthow  of  Paris  may  pass  away  for  us  into  quiet  oblivion,  saving^ 
one  figure  of  tlie  coronation  crowd,  lie  who  servad  at  the  feaat 
as  Qi^  Steword,  with  the  bnein  of  water,  hae  outlived  the  rest  of 
the  pageant,  He  was  of  the  great  family  of  de  Montfort.  Hia 
grandfather,  dcaoended  from  a  French  king,  had,  by  mairiage 
with  Robert  of  Leicester's  heiress,  obtained,  his  English  estates 
and  earldom.  His  father  had  led  the  terrible  crtisadcs  against  the 
heretic  Albigonses,  which  stained  with  so  much  gentle  blood  the 
pi^edom  of  Innocent  tlie  Third.  But  with  the  son  the  fame  of 
both  had  increased  ;  for  to  the  extmonlinary  persoual  stature, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  his  race,  he  joined  a  power  of  comiuand 
snd  a  persuasive  genius  which  subdued  or  fascinated  all  men.  At 
a  time  when  to  be  of  foreign  descent  was  to  be  marked  for  popular 
4iatruBt,  do  Montfort,  alone  among  the  nobles  of  the  court,  was 
wogled  out  for  the  favour  of  the  people.  He  was  but  seven  years 
aUor  than  Henry  ;  yet  the  gravity  of  bis  repute,  the  dark  gronnd 
of  TcUgious  enthusiasm  which  set  off  the  lustre  of  his  military 
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fame,   Us  patronage  of  learning,    and    his    knowledge    of  tlfS^ 

peaceful  arts,  were  spread  afar  over  Europe.  The  men  of 
tbe  court  iutrigued  against  him  ;  but  tLeir  leader  Richard,  the 
akilful  and  powerful  brother  of  the  sovereign,  he  swiftly  changed 
into  his  own  associate  and  pecidinr  friend.  The  ting  was  jealous 
of  his  power ;  yet  in  two  years  from  the  dato  of  bis  own  marriage, 
Kud  while  he  was  yet  childless,  he  saw  de  Montfort  wedded  to  hia 
sister  in  the  chapel  of  St,  Stephen.  There  passed  a  whisper  at 
these  nuptials  that  lie  was  eurely  nimiog  for  a  throne  ;  hut  with 
that  old  chapel,  and  tho  nanio  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  there  camo 
to  bo  connected  in  after  years  a  jet  more  daring  and  more 
enduring  nnihition.  The  birth  of  Prfnee  Edward  in  the  third 
year  of  Henry's  marriage  gave  fresh  direction  to  men's  thoughts, 
but  Henry's  impatience  of  hia  kinsman  only  strengthened.  Ue 
looked  with  vague  discomfort  and  fear  on  one  whom  the  people 
honoured,  whom  the  clergy  trusted,  and  whom  the  harons  wore 
content  should  represent  them.  One  day  an  insult,  an  office  of 
trust  the  nest,  showed  the  vacillation  of  his  douhts  and  dread.  At 
length  he  sent  him  to  an  honourable  exile  in  Guienne ;  appointing 
him  its  governor  by  royal  patent,  and  committing  it  in  charge  to 
hia  fame  to  save  that  province  from  surrender  and  loss  in  a  serious 
existing  rebellion. 

Much  happened  in  tbe  interval  before  Henry  and  de  Montfort 
again  stood  face  to  face.  The  connexions  of  the  young  queen 
Lad  inundated  the  land  with  new  foreign  adventurers.  Three  of 
her  uncles  grasped  the  chief  offices  of  state.  Wilham  of  Valence 
heenmc  paramount  at  court,  Peter  of  Savoy  seized  the  honour  of 
Richmond,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  obtained 
by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  through  whose  peacefid  robes  there 
glittered  a  coat  of  mail  on  the  day  of  hia  inauguration.  Loud 
was  tho  national  dissatisfaction,  Tudgment,  it  cried  ont,  la  now- 
entrusted  to  the  unjust,  the  laws  to  outlaws,  peace  to  tho  turbu- 
lent, and  justice  to  wrongdoers.  It  appealed  to  the  king's  brothar 
to  place  lumsetf  at  the  head  of  another  successful  opposition  ;  but 
the  prudent  and  powerful  Richard,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  popular  barons,  had  suddenly  become  captive  to  the  charms  of 
the  queen's  young  sister,  and  for  the  present  fonnd  himself  per- 
force a  favourer  of  the  alien  faction.  Then  camo  over  Beatrice, 
Countess  of  Provence,  whom  Dante  celebrates  for  her  four 
danghter-queena,  to  see  the  good  fortune  of  hor  children.  Then. 
Itetboaght  herself  the  dowager  Isahetta,  iwn  Cowntcsa  de  la  Marche, 


that  thie  family  of  Provonce  might  surely  spare,  to  herself  and  lier 
Poitcvins,  Bome  share  of  the  treasures  and  offices  of  her  son's 
wealthy  court.  Wherefore,  over  came  Alice  her  daughter,  her  son 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  another  William  of  Valonce,  her  beloved  Aymar, 
and  her  whole  second  family.  And  with  thera  came  foreign  artists 
for  the  royal  kitchens,  the  queen's  favourite  coot  being  brother  to 
the  Papal  Legate.  And  there  woro  liing's  men  and  Queen's  men, 
each  devouring  the  other  ;  palmerworm  eaten  by  locust,  locust 
by  cankerwonn,  and  eankerworm  by  caterpillar.  And  whether 
Poitovin,  Provencal,  or  SaToyord,  should  seize  the  highest  plaoe 
or  flaunt  the  gayest  colours,  was  the  only  reasonable  doubt  that 
could  occur  to  the  discomfited  Englishman. 

And  then  there  fell  suddenly  on  all  this  gaiety  and  glory  the. 
grim  shadow  of  a  Parliament.  In  1242,  to  Henry's  importunate 
demand  for  separate  aids  from  the  clergy  (already  overtased  by 
hideous  eiaetioDS  from  the  Coart  of  Eome)  and  the  laity,  a  stem 
retusal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  in  future  no  supply 
could  be  granted  hut  by  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom.  Certain 
grievances  having  then  been  removed,  the  money  granted  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  king's  castles,  under  the  care  of  four  barons 
in  the  confidence  of  parliament,  in  trust  for  its  proper  espeu- 
diture.  In  1244  another  piteous  parliamentary  appeal  was  made. 
But  as  the  last  previous  grant,  obtained  like  all  the  rest  on  solemn 
promise  that  the  Great  Charter  should  be  sacred,  had  been  followed 
by  special  and  gross  violations  of  its  safeguards,  this  parliament 
took  a  tone  more  bitter  and  refractoiy  than  its  predecessors.  It 
taxed  the  prince  with  the  gi'ossest  estravagance  ;  detailed  hia  suc- 
cessive breaches  of  the  Charters  ;  told  him  it  would  not  trust  him 
further,  and  that  it  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  and  great  officers. 
The  plan,  as  it  was  aftcrwaida  detailed,  seems  to  have  been :  that 
four  of  the  barons  should  he  declared  conservators  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  two  of  whom  should  always  attend  the  king,  to 
watch  over  the  admioiatration  of  justice  and  regulate  the  publio 
eipendituro  ;  that  these  should  be  appointed  by  parliament  ond  bo 
removed  only  by  common  consent ;  that  parliament  should  have 
absolute  election  of  the  justiciary  and  the  chancellor  ;  and  that  two 
justices  of  the  bench  and  two  barons  of  the  oichequer  should  be 
nominated  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  their  offices  independent  of 
the  crown. 

Henry  seems  for  a  little  whlAe  to  \\MeiOM*fciVviSis^^'^''*''SP'''*j 
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to  liBvo  flcen  ot  last,  through  the  thoughtless  fumes  rf  iiHenem  anii 
pamdc  which  commonly  surrounded  him,  that  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  were  aertousl y  menaced  i  and  to  have  thought  it  possible 
to  avert  the  danger  by  trial  of  (what  was  really  foreign  to  his  nature} 
a  direct  and  sharp  tyranny,  lie  declared  that  parliament  and  him- 
self heueoforward  were  enemiea.  He  Btretclied  every  available  pre- 
rogative, in  dofianoo  of  every  charter.  The  Buhjeot  was  tortured 
on  all  tlie  ancient  racks  of  fine,  honevolence,  purveyance,  and 
other  indefinite  sources  of  plunder  and  exaction.  The  Jewg,  by 
tcoonceiTable  oppression,  were  tuiiiod  into  revenue.  Nay,  he 
canvassed  for  even  private  aids  on  specious  .pretests,  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  castle  to  castle,  till  the  hye-word  was  common 
agftiust  liim  that  the  kingdom  held  no  such  sturdy  beggar  aa  the 
king. 

But  the  inevitable  issue  awaited  him.  In  1248  he  was  obliged 
to  meet  his  barons  and  knights  iu  parhameut  once  more  ;  and  the 
old  chronicier  reoounts,  with  evident  unction,  the  bitter  upbraidings 
to  which  he  was  compelled  to  listen.  He  was  told  that  he  ought 
to  blush  to  ask  aid  from  a  people  whom  he  had  shunned  for  the 
society  of  aliens  ;  he  was  reproached  with  disparaging  English 
blood  by  foreign  intermarriages  ;  he  was  reminded,  in  reference  to 
late  atrocities  of  purveyance,  that  the  wine  and  food  consumed,  the 
very  clothes  worn,  by  himself  and  his  un-Enghsh  household,  hod  been 
forcibly  taken,  withont  compensation,  from  the  English  people] 
that  foreign  merchants  now  know  that  property  was  no  longer 
sacred  in  England,  and  therefore  ehvinncd  her  ports  as  though 
pirates  held  her  in  possession ;  nay  (such  the  minutiie  to  which  they 
descended),  that  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  coast  were  forced  to  fiee 
for  a  market  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  in  avoidanco  of  the 
hungry  thieves  who  purveyed  for  royalty.  Tbo  king  reiterated, 
in  answer,  his  old.  penitent,  and  often  broken  promises.  Cetenmnad 
to  have  additional  security,  the  barons  demanded  an  oath.  The 
oath  was  given  ;  and,  of  course,  broken. 

In  1251  do  Montfort  aud  Henry  met  in  the  royal  palace.  The 
Earl  was  known  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  popular 
nobles,  and  to  have  advised  them  from  his  government  of  Guienne 
through  tjio  conrae  of  their  opposition  to  the  king.  He  now 
sought  personal  audience  of  Henry  to  repel  certain  gross  charges 
of  tyranny  and  extortion  invented  to  discredit  him  in  England. 
JJe  appealed  to  Hem-y's  own  knowledge  of  their  falsehood,  of  ths 
cJiaiBctcr  of  bis  own  services,  and  of  ftien  wwAoi^iAq  rewards. 


L  TOUKG   BNOLAND, 

'''IJet  your  words  be  niade  good,  my  lord  kii^r,'  said  Ac  Mtrntfort ; 
''keep  your  covenant  with  mc,  and  replftoe  thoEe  eApcueea  I  hate 
■'bonie  for  you  to  the  notorious  beggary  of  luy  own  earUom.'  The 
'king,  seeing  his  brother  KichardpasB  over  in  tiio  council  to  do  Mont- 
fort's  Bido;  seeiogGloucester,  Hereford,  and  the  greatest  nobles  pre- 
'pared  to  champion  Iiim  ;  brokeinto  violent  poBsiou,  aud  lei  fall  the 
■epithet  of  '  false  traitor.'  Upon  this,  it  ia  said,  tlie  impetuoua  earl 
threw  the  lie  in  Heury's  teeth.  'You  a;ro  a  king,'  he  added, 
"'  Wlio  believes  that  you  are  a  Christian  !  Of  what  use,  indeed, 
"  woulj  be  Christiou  coufeaeiou  to  you,  without  repeutanco  and 
"  atouemont  ?  But  were  you  wo(  a  king,  you  should  atone  and 
*  repent  that  insult  to  my  name.'  '  I  shall  never  repent  of  auy- 
'  thing  so  much, '  retorted  Ilenry,  '  aa  that  I  allowed  you  to  grow 
'  and  fatten  within  my  domiuiona.'  And  so  the  council  broke  up, 
and  this  strange  aeene  ended.  De  Montfort  returned  to  Guienue, 
and  opposed  Prince  Edward's  government ;  but  was  ugain  in 
England,  when  the  dark  necessity  of  a  parhament  presented  itseJf 
to  Ilenry  again. 

I  do  not  advert  to  thoae  incidents  which  have  cltieily  occupied 
the  hiatoriosof  thia  reign,  butwhicii  seem  of  trifling  import  to  what 
has  been  dwelt  on  here.  The  miaerable  wars  in  Franco  and  Gas- 
cony,  the  disputes  and  bickerings  with  Scotland  and  with  Wales, 
the  negotiations  for  the  crown  of  Sicily  (accepted  by  Henry  for 
his  younger  son  Edmund,  after  Richard  had  refused  it  to  becorae 
king  of  the  Eomans]  ;  the^e  things  have  no  reritablo  interest  cO* 
conceivable  importance  for  us.  But  many  causes  ariaiug  out  of 
them,  increased  the  troubles  of  the  king;  audit  waa  with  despondent 
humility  and  submission  he  met  de  Montfort  and  the  parhament 
<mthe  3rd  of  May  1253. 

At  the  suggestion  of  their  great  loader,  the  barons  had  i-caolved 
to  surround  this  new  pledge  and  promise  of  the  king  with  sucli 
ciroumatance  of  solemnity  and  dread,  as  would  give  a  new  and  more 
striking  character  to  its  certain  eubsequeat  violation.  lu  tho  great 
hall  of  Westminster,  the  prelates  assembled  with  the  baronaand  the 
king.  The  Great  Charters  were  unrolled  and  read  ;  and  the  awful 
nurse  was  pronounced  by  the  archbishop,  which  'eicoramimicated, 
*  analliematised,  and  cut  off  from  the  threshold  of  holy  cliureh,  aU 
'  who  should  by  art  or  device,  in  any  manner,  seci'Stly  or  openlyv, 
'  vit^te,  diminish,  or  change,  by  word  or  writing,  by  deed 
'  advice,  either  the  liberties  of  the  cliureh,  qc  tlve  WcmSJ**  ■ 
'  free  customs  contained  in  t\ie  dma^,  tVe.t'tibi  *«  "ia-Si  O^'w^R* 
s2 
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ForcBta.'  Rymer,  in  describing  this  scene,  adds  that  the  origiaal 
cliartCT  of  King  John  was  afterwards  produced,  and  that  in  testi- 
mony to  poatoritj  of  this  dread  confirmation  of  it,  the  king,  the 
prelates,  and  the  barons  impreesed  their  seals.  It  is  certain 
that  while  the  sentence  was  read  by  the  archbisliop,  the  king  held 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  in  token  of  earnest  assent ;  and  that  when 
at  the  close  the  prelates  and  abbots,  dashing  their  lighted  tapers 
on  the  ground,  exclaimed,  as  the  ilames  went  out  in  smoke  and 
ashes,  '  So  may  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incm's  this  sentence 
'  stink  and  be  extinguished  in  hell ! '  the  king  made  answer  aloud  : 
'  So  help  me,  God,  as  I  shall  observe  and  keep  all  these  things  I 
■  as  I  am  a  Christian  man  ;  as  I  am  a  knight ;  as  I  am  a  king, 
'  anointed  and  crowned ! ' 

It  would  seem  inei-edible  that  one  short  year  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  outrage  of  these  sacred  oatha,  but  that  it  rests  on  autho- 
rity which  cannot  be  disputed.  Soon  after  the  ceremony,  with  the 
money  olitained  by  consenting  to  it,  the  king  went  over  into  Gas- 
cony,  recovered  those  parts  of  the  province  that  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
kiog  of  Castile.  Keeping  the  treaty  secret,  however,  he  sent  over 
into  England  for  new  subsidies,  as  though  continued  necessitieB  of 
the  war  demanded  them.  At  the  same  time  he  petitioned  the  clergy 
for  an  aid,  on  pretence  of  a  new  crusade.  The  Queen,  associated 
with  his  brother  Eichard,  was  Regent  in  his  ahaonce  ;  and  a 
letter  written  to  her  husband  now  exists  in  the  Tower,  containbg 
idngular  confirmation  of  the  course  of  events  above  detailed,  of  the 
jealous  watchfulness  abroad  in  every  class,  and  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  crisis  which  de  Montfort  was  to  turn  to  that  memorable  use 
of  which  we  feel  the  blessings  to  this  hour.  It  is  plain  from  this 
letter  that  the  king's  word  was  believed  by  none.  It  is  plain  that 
the  subsidies  would  not  be  given.  It  has  not  been  concealed  from 
the  greatest  ones  of  the  court  that  the  renewed  violation  of  tho 
Great  Charter  will  exact  retribution  and  punishment.  Thus  runs 
the  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  epistle  of  Eleanor  to  Henry,  as 
published  from  the  original  Latin  manuscript  now  lying  in  the 
Tower : 

'  The  archbishops  and  bishops  answered  us  that  /  the  King  of 
'  Castile  should  come  against  you  in  Gascony  ea  h  of  lei  would 
'  assist  yoMfrom  hie  own  property,  so  that  you  would  be  under 
'  perpetaal  obJig'ations  to  uiem  ;  but  with  rej,ard  to  g  ant  ng  yon 
an  aid  from  their  clergy,  they  coulOi  do  b  l\iin%      VwB,  ^.Va  oafteut 
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'  of  the  Baid  clergy  j  nor  do  they  believe  tliat  the  clergy  can  be 

*  induced  to  give  you  any  help,  unlesa  the  tenth  of  clerical  goods 
'  granted  to  you  for  the  first  year  of  tho  crusade,  which  should 
'  begin  in  the  preaent  year,  might  bo  relaxed  at  once  by  your 
'  letters  patent,  and  the  collection  of  the  said  tenth  for  the 
'  said  crusade,  for  the  two  following  years,  might  be  put  in 
'  respite  up  to  the  term  of  two  years  before  your  paaaage  to  the 
'  Holy  Land ;  and  they  will  give  diligence  and  treat  with  the 

*  elergy  submitted  to  thera,  to  induce  them  to  assist  you  according 
'  to  that  form  with  a  tenth  of  their  benefices,  in  case  the  King  of 
'  Castile  thotild  attack  you  in  Gascony  ;  hut  at  the  departure  of 
'  the  bearer  of  these  presents  no  subsidy  had  as  yet  been  granted 
'  by  the  aforesaid  clergy.  Moreover,  as  we  have  elsewhere  signi- 
'  fied  to  you,  if  the  King  of  Ca$tile  should  come  against  you  in 
'  Gascony,  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  your  kingdom,  who  are  able 
'  to  cross  the  sea,  loill  come  to  you  in  Gascony,  with  all  their 
'  power  ;  but  from  the  other  laymen  who  do  not  sail  over  to  you 
'  we  do  not  think  that  lOC  can  obtain  any  help  for  yow  use,  wn^M 

*  you  write  to  your  lieutenants  in  England  firmly  to  maintain 
'  your  great  charters  of  Uhertiee,  and  to  let  this  bo  distinctly  per- 
'  ceived  by  your  letters  to  each  sheriff  of  your  kingdom,    and 

*  publicly  proclaimed  through  each  county  of  the  said  kingdom  ; 
'  since,  by  this  means,  tl«y  would  be  more  strongly  animated 
'  cheerfully  to  grant  you  aid  ;  for  many  persons  complain  that  the 
'  aforesaid  charters  are  not  kept  by  your  sheriffs  and  other 
'  bailiffs  as  they  ovght  to  be  kept. 

Yet  it  has  been  said,  by  learned  and  candid  historians,  that  the 
praise  of  good  intention  and  strict  religious  observance  must  not  be 
denied  to  Henry  tho  Third.  It  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  mode  of 
defending  such  a  character.  A  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
religious  impressions,  who  took  every  impression  submitted  to  him 
and  retained  not  one.  His  waxen  heart,  cor  cereum,  was  the 
phrase  applied  to  him  in  his  own  age.  And  when,  some  few  years 
later,  the  poet  Daate  (bow  the  great  men  cluster  in  these  days  of 
opening  Freedom  !  Roger  Bacon  was  now  amazing  tho  monks  in 
his  Oxford  cell)  put  him  into  purgatory,  it  was  in  the  character  of 
a  simpleton.  You  find  him  there,  among  children  ;  punished  by 
nothing  heavier  than  darkness  and  solitude  ;  as  cue  who  has  been 
useless  in  life.  Yet  was  this  incapable  and  irresolute  prince  very 
far  from  useless.  Under  a  man  more  resolute  and  ca.^s.hla^'litfts.isW 
must  have  made  less  rapid  alridea. 


taviglit  to  bow  anbroissirely  to  the  Providential  scheme,  and  wait 
with  humbleness  till  the  truth  is  entirely  known.  From  this  long. 
niofit  miserable,  most  distracted  reign,  sprang  that  which  in  lata" 
years  took  the  awfiil  and  majestie  shape  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  England. 

The  neit  parliament  of  Henry  the  Third  was  the  Mad  Parlia- 
MEST  OF  Oxford.  The  chapter  which  illustrates  it  and  cloaca  the 
reign,  will  also  illustrate  tho  truth  of  Burke's  noble  imago: 
•  Always  acting  as  if  in  the  presence  of  canonised  forefathers,  the' 
nririt  of  Freedom  carries  an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect.  It  has 
a  pedigree  and  illustrating  ancestors.  It  has  ita  bearings  and  its 
ensigns  anDorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of  portraits,  its  monnmental 
inscriptions,  its  records,  eridcncoa,  and  titles.' 


Neb  13ootu>. 
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The  Piuhieeh'9  Man,    One  Hundbeii   Veahs   ago.    By  Captj 
Mahutat,  R.N.    2  volumes.     Loiignuui  &  Co. 

Tve  pres«it  novel  is  an  attempt  to  simulate  the  adventures  of  a  mc9 
of-men  whose  daring  in  danger  and  thirst  of  plnoder  have  been  long 
nptm  record,  in  tike  anckrietian  Eystem  of  warCire  pursned  by  those 
countries  that  profess  to  be  Christians.  The  form  of  the  work  is  that  of 
extracts  from  the  Jog-book  of  his  vessel,  mode  to  oblige  a  lady,  who 
desired  to  know  something  of  the  privateer's  man's  career  at  sea.  The 
narratiTe  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  exact  style  of  the  supposed 
date  when  the  occorrencea  it  describes  took  place,  the  phraseology 
being  too  modem  for  illusion ;  but  this  it  wonld  have  been  no  easy  tssK 
to  rectify,  and  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  majority  of  readers,  in, 
limes  when  a  just  discrimination  in  literary  matters  is  s  "  ' 


much  resembling  those  other  pnblicalioiia  in  the  production  of  wUeh 
"  ptaia  Marryat's  pen  has  heen  fertile,  there  is  here  a  saving  object 
a  moral  end,  from  the  present  work  holding  up  to  our  abhorrence  the 


detestable  eril  of  war,  ander  one  of  its  most  man-degrading  aspects.; 
and  this  is  no  slight  praise,  amply  compensating  for  any  little  deficient 
of  merit  in  the  composition  of  the  story,  or  the  delineation  of  the- 
chaiacters  that  are  placed  before  ns. 

There  is  no  greater  want  of  deep  thinking  than  we  find  in  other 
novels;  but  there  is  more  of  adventure  and  less  variety  of  character. 

I         The  hero  himself  has   indeed  no  gceat  personal  interest ;   be  is  t^^^^ 
iBstrament  of  a  moral  end  rather  tW\  live  4e\nwB.V\ow  lA  i.  A^rauiuq■^^| 
J 
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B  his  active  life  by  an  attack  on.  the  property  of  a^ 
We«t  India  planter,  where  be  is  driven  back  to  his  vessel,  whidi  at  f 
attacked  ia  turn  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  captured,  after  an  acti 
3S  gaJiani  as  the  well-remembered  contest  between  the  Terrible  a; 
VtHgamce  privateers  in  one  of  our  past  wars.  Adventure  then  treads 
i^ion  the  heel  of  aiiventure,  until  the  hero  imbibes  a  dislaEte  for  the 
nahallnwed  course  of  life  he  pitisues.  Ife  turns  trader,  and  goes 
tiirou^  various  adventures  among  Porlngnese  and  Indians  in  Sooth 
America.  Dangers  sarround  him  here  ;  he  is  sent  to  labour  in  the 
duKiiond  mines,  and  of  these  a  particular  account  is  given,  with  the 
anthor's  eicape,  and  return  home,  where  he  marries.  Innnmerable 
pietnrea  of  a  lea  life  and  the  tritualions  into  which  those  who  embrace 
■'  rofesnon  are  drawn,  will  be  found  in  this  work,  sketched  by  ths 
)t  as  happy  in  the  present  as  in 
s  still  a  good  deal  of  very  inte> 
iix  the  reader's  atleDtian,  and 
t,  unfold  some  of  those  evils  or 
DQS  nilers  of  nations  sanction  when  tbey 
t  or  regal  vengeance,  under  the  pretenoa 
and  of  eystemaUziug  religious  hypocriBy, 
their  law  of  government  to  be  the  role 


Ilsnd  of  s 


If  the 
same  of  his  former  productic 
Testing  narrative  tbat  will  n 
while  affording  him  no  slight 
isliier  crimes,  which  the  vid 
make  war  to  gratify  false  pridi 
of  supporting  national  hononr, 
from  declaring  at  the  same  tin: 

of  futh,  they  condemn  in  their  actions.  The  pictnres  of  Indian  life 
given  in  these  adventnres,  appear  to  ns  more  allied  ^vith  the  usages  of 
lliB  races  north  of  the  lathmns  of  Darien  than  those  to  the  southward  ; 
but  we  are  perhaps  hypercritical.  The  introduction  of  (he  Liverpool 
merchant  and  his  daughter  imparts  something  of  a  humanizing  characCer 
to  the  work,  and  dd  in  the  denouement — but  it  would  require  morft  *> 
nrace  than  can  be  afUbrded  here,  to  enter  farther  upon  the  roeriCa  anS 
defects  ol  a  book  which  to  our  seeming  must  repose  npon  a  sound  prao* 
Ideal  moral  for  its  highest  recommendatian. 


The  Turee  Students  of  Gbav's  In.n.  A  Novel,  in  Tlirea  Volumes.  By 
WiLLiiM  Hbohes,  Esii.  T.  C.  Ne«,-by. 
The  author  of  this  novel  claims  the  authorship  of  an  article  ift 
"  Blackwood's  Magaane,"  entitled,  "  It 's  all  for  the  Best ;"  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  upon  that  ground  pleads  for  the  character  uf  a  novelist 
here.  There  is  some  difference,  however,  between  the  diffuee  character 
of  a  novel  like  the  present,  and  the  condensation  of  a  story  comprised 
in  a  few  pages  that  may  really  confer  a  merit  npon  the  writer  of  one 
which  does  not  attach  to  the  other.  There  is  in  the  present  work  a 
snJEciency  of  the  materials  usually  worked  up  into  the  three  orthodoi* 
volumes  of  which  that  species  of  composition  is  expected  to  consiil!; 
We  have  love,  old-maidenship,  roguish  attorneys,  peers,  squire^ 
admirals,  colonels,  a  quack-doctor  progeny,  some  (fistress,  and  a  UtlJ*,  J 
—a  very  litile  sentiment.     We  ^we  wvtt.«fe'i^O'-W'''>-t'Wift'-ai.\;\«^-^ 
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We  have  a  sort  of  amalgamation  between  the  famiHes  of  a  quack 
doctor,  Vanbrunner,  and  a  noble  family,  arising  ax  usual  out  of  the 
attracliona  towards  plebeian  wealth,  before  which  aristocratical  high- 
mindednees  givei!  way.  But  we  have  a  novel  without  much  novelty ; 
ghosts  and  haunted  houses  are  reaources  pretty  nearly  oihansted.  We 
want  something  that  will  evolve  new  traits  of  hnman  character. 
There  are  numeroas  skeletons  of  descriptioB  here,  which  are  left 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  neither  cloued  with  flesh  nor  habili- 
ments,—not  worked  up  in  the  rough  semblance  of  beings  in  any 
freah  type  of  humanity.  One  mark  of  genius  in  the  novelist  of  better 
times  was  tlie  drawing  out  interest  and  amusement  from  a  few  linished 
characters,  not  the  successive  introduction  of  new  ones  sketched  in 
faint  outline,  and  then  paased  across  the  scene  to  make  way  for  otheiH 
equally  crude.  Even  considered  in  this  view,  there  in  a  want  of  con- 
nection and  of  nature  in  working  out  the  details.  The  Whiles  and 
Giillemi  Bud  Gobrobj/na  are  common  isees.  Jack  Price,  the  hero  of 
the  story,  seems  placed  where  he  is  from  no  necessity  of  circumstances, 
and  the  writer  only  more  and  more  convinces  us,  that  to  write  a  good 
novel  requires  a  tact  which  he  does  not  possess.  He  is  utterly 
wanting  in  that  refinement  which  should  mark  every  literary  com- 
position. What  sort  of  female  servants  are  kept  in  reputable  fami- 
lies, who  make  a  practice  of  coarse  swearing  at  the  children — & 
matter  of  which  no  wonderment  is  ma^e — the  anthor  can  beat  inform. 
us.  His  own  phraaeolt^,  of  "  looking  thunder"  here,  and  "  looking 
daggers"  there,  together  with  numerous  gross  errors  in  composition,  tells 
ns  that  he  is  an  unpractised  artist.  This  might  be  pleaded  in  his 
belialf  did  he  not  spoil  such  an  excuse  by  his  opening  commencement 
and  his  implied  demand  to  notice,  from  having  had  a  tale  admitted  into 
a  extemporary  publication.  We  regret  we  cannot  say  more  in  im 
of  "  The  Three  Students,"  it  being  at  all  times  a  more  pleasing  dot] 
us  to  praise  than  to  censure. 


The  Dedater.  A  New  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  ;  being  a  Series  of 
Complete  Debates,  OuUinee  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion  ; 
with  refereuoea  to  the  best  sources  of  infonnation  on  each  particular  Topic 
By  KHKDEnicK  Rowton,  Lecturer  on  General  Literatare,  &c.  Fscp.  Bvo. 
London  :  Longman  uid  Co. 

It  is  with  many  persons  a  mooled  question  whether  Debating 
Societies  and  a  habit  of  discussion  do  not  produce  more  harm  than 
good  ;  whether  the  readiness  of  reasoning  and  utterance  thev  impart  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  conceit  they  are  likely  to  en- 
gender and  the  superficial  knowledge  they  encourage  :  whether  they 
■'-  -ot  produce  smart  smatterers  and  rapid  prattlem  rather  than  close 
-"'"i  and  just  thinkers.     We  tathei  incline  to  the  adverse  aide  of 
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the  qnestion,  Imt  refrain  from,  a,  decided  declaration,  lest  we  shoald  have 
"  The  Queationers,"  or  "  The  Demostheninns,"  or  some  other  juveniles 
of  the  rostrum,  challenging  ua  to  prove  one  assertion  and  to  open  the 
inquiry  aa  to  "  whether  Debfltin|  Societies  tend  rather  to  improve  or 
injure  the  intellect,"  Leaving  this  point,  therefore,  to  lie  settled  by  the 
fiitnre  Ciceroa,  we  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Rowton's  book  with  regard  to 
its  execution,  abandoning  the  question  of  the  subject.  There  is  one 
erit  in  the  book  we  think  should  be  noticed.  The  model  debates 
■e  extremely  short  and  very  much  to  the  point.  It  might  have  been 
better  if  the  ancient  formula  had  been  less  closely  followed,  and 
the  langnagB  more  colloquial.  The  arguments  are  very  feirly  stated 
on  each  ride  of  the  question,  and  show  that  reference  baa  beea 
diligently  made  to  the  best  modern  sonrces.  The  logical  predominates 
over  the  spititvel,  a&  m&y  be  expected,  and  is  ever  the  case  in  such 
societies.  The  questions  are  exceedingly  various  and  all  of  an  inte- 
resting, and  many  of  a  novel  kind.  The  reader  who  has  no  ambition 
to  rival  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  or  the  senate  may  yet  find  agreeable 
reading  and  a  brief  view  of  many  important  questions  well  slatedj 
and  it  wili  be  of  real  value  to  many  who  have  no  idea  that  mnch  may 
he  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  The  summaries  of  arguments  at 
the  end  are  really  useful  to  any  one  considering  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat,  and  are  ably  composed. 


The  Poor  Cousin.  A  Novel.  In  3vo1h.  Edited  by  the  Author,  of  tha 
"  Scottish  Heirees,"  &c.    T.  C.  Ne«by. 

Tais  is  one  of  those  novels  which  will  he  approved  by  the  particular 
class  which  looks  for  love  and  sentiment  in  works  of  a  similnr  nature, 
rather  than  any  new  developments  of  human  character.  The  style  ia 
good,  the  language  unimpeachable  ;  but  there  ia  a  want  of  novelty  in 
the  story,  and  in  some  cases  the  reader  is  obliged  to  draw  largely  upon 
his  faith  to  reconcile  the  incidents  to  probability.  It  opens  with  a 
description,  quite  in  character,  of  a  rustic  parsonage  in  Westmoreland, 
where  a  Mr.  Herbert  resides,  an  eKemplary  clergyman,  who  having  had 
a  brother  in  India,  suddenly  receives  a  letter  from  that  distant  land  in- 
forming him  that  his  relative  is  no  more,  and  has  left  an  heiress,  who 

"•ji  be  sent  to  England  to  be  under  his  guardianship.  This  orphan, 
.  a  Herbert,  is  the  principal  character  in  tlie  novel,  and  is  safely  placed 
beneath  her  uncle's  rosf.  From  this  beginning  are  worked  out  nume- 
i  situations  for  an  almost   equally  numerous   race   of  characters, 


lively   upon  the    scene.     All  the 
works  of  a    ■    ■■       ' 


most  extended  works  of  a  similar  class  are  made  available.     There 
is  love  fashionable  and  unfashionable ;  a  couple  of  adulteries,  duell- 
ing,  scenes   in   Italy,    France,  and    England,  whose    chief   merit  ia 
that  they    are    marked  by   no  extravagance  of  descwotwi^,  ■»A 
•tamped  with  no  peculiarity  that  caa  exciVt  te\\«,Mic-   *VVa\w*«'« 
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have  nolbing  (□  dlstinjinish  them  beyond  the  dblogoei  on  tlie  stune 
aabjei^t  in  numeroi;a  other  worlu  of  the  same  kmd.  A  rin^ilar 
incident  occiits  where  Eva,  the  heroine,  betrolha  herself  to  a  dandy 
baronet,  as  the  price  of  his  interfarence  to  save  a  man  ahe  loved  ftom 
drowning,  who  has  fallen  through  tha  ice  while  skating' — as  if  at  soch 
aj  moment,  when  the  existence  of  a  human  being  depended  upon  instau' 
taneoaa  action,  there  would  be  time  and  presence  of  mind  enough  in  a 
female  so  circnmstanced  to  contract  a  similar  bargain.  There  is  sat 
effiHi  also  to  condemn  the  education  given  to  women  in  France,  and  ta 
raise  aprejudice against  that  conntry,  by  ms3(ing  two  married  sisten,  sa 
educated,  elope  from  their  hnsbands.  While  there  are  a  tew  pleasing 
and  natnral  sitnations,  we  have  many  that  are  wild,  commqn-place,  or 
improbable.  The  fulfilment  of  the  author's  intentions  in  the  rarrstive 
is  brought  about  in  the  shortest  mode,  and  by  having  recourse  to  the 
expedient  which  will  best  serve  his  purpose,  without  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary sequence  of  events. 

The  Aylmer  family  affords  a  picture  not  often  in  accordance 
with  existing  life,  and  the  little  diiScuIty  in  making  Alice  change 
from  situation  to  situation,  vrithout  any  veiy  apparent  end,  seems  to 
impart  to  her  character  a  taint  of  convenience  for  the  writer's 
purposes,  which  is  too  obvious  to  he  natural.  Stnait  Aylmer  is  not  a. 
very  interesting  hero ;  we  sympathise  little  with  his  movements'  n&d 
feehngB ;  while  Alice  Norton  is  pnt  out  of  existence  after  a  career 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  too  much  perturbed  to  answer  any 
reasonable  objectthat  can  excuse  its  want  of  purpose  and  variance  witb 
the  common  coorso  of  things.  The  writing  is  good  ;  the  pen  that  eie- 
cuted  it  being  capable  of  better  things  by  adhering  to  simplicity,  and 
drawing  npoii  pictures  of  real  life,  with  a  view  to  troth  and  the  afp«e- 
ment  of  incidents  with  this  common  and  natural  course,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce that  harmony  in  the  execution  which  constitutes  the  merit  of 
fiction.  As  to  a  moral  end  we  discover  none  in  the  present  work; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  familiarising  the  mind  to  vicious 
seraies,  can  be,  under  any  circumstances,  serviceable.  However  strong 
onr  reprobation  of  the  immorality  comiected  with  the  passions  may 
seem  to  ourselves,  there  is  always  a  species  of  palliation  to  be  found 
in  the  refieotion  that  it  arises  h;om  the  abuse  of  what  is  not  blameable, 
To  the  circulating  library  this  novel  will  bat  add  one  to  its  peculiai 
class  ;  and  it  ia  to  be  lamented  that  its  author  did  not  choose  to 
in  a  track  purer  and  less  beaten,  of  which  his  powers 
capable. 


L 


TnE  DiPLOMirlBTB  OF  EcROPE.   Frow  the  French  of  M.  d 

by  MAJoa-GsNEaAL  AIontbctb.     Nickisson. 

Political  partisans  are  bad  biographists,  for  they  are  generally  unscrO' 

polous  and  too  often  wilful  in  their  misrepresentations.     M.  Capeligne 

is  a  zealous  adherent  oi  the  old  despoViama  ot  ^\l,Iweela.tl^Ill^.\^DJ.l*aSJB 
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of  things  which  existed  before  the  French  lUvolution,  and  called  it  in.ti> 
enstence.  In  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume  Uie  author  does 
not  concenl  his  preference  for  the  instruments  of  those  bnd  riders  who 
brought  on  the  feaifal  horncane  which  then  devastated  Europe  ;  a 
convulsion  which  it  WDuld  appear  he  attributes  to  any  hot  the  true  cause. 
That  such  a  writer  should  thmk  the  greatest  characters  of  modern  times 
the  men  who  were  the  favourites  of  the  absolute  suvereigns  of  Enrope  is 
Tery  natural.  He  has  sketched,  withall  the  warmth  of  partisanship,  Met- 
teroich,  TaUejrand,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Pasquier,  Hardenburg,  NesBelrode, 
Wellington,  and  Castlereagh,  in  ttie  present  work.  We  have  not  befora- 
118  documentary  evidence  to  test  the  tnith  or  falsehood  of  what  he- 
advances  respecting  mostof  the  diplomatists  above  named  ;  but,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  when  we  find  nothing  new  in  the  character  of  Wel- 
^ngton,  and  in  that  of  Castlereagh,  whom  M.  Cftpefigue  declares  he  haa^ 
made  it  his  business  to  elevate  above  the  position  in  which  we  believfr 
those  who  remember  his  career  wiU  not  hesitate  to  state  their  belief  he 
was  worthily  placed — discovering  statements  notoriously  the  reverse  of 
troth,  we  can  place  amull  reliunce  on  the  verity  of  the  whole.  As  it  is^ 
the  volume  will  be  read  by  those  who  tbink  with  its  author  :  by  thereat 
o(  the  world  it  may  be  read  also,  but  it  will  be  with  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  ita  dubious  fidelity. 


Revelitions  OF  AusTB!^  ByM.  KouBiuKiEwicz,  ex- Austrian  FuDclionary.      I 
JGdited  by  the  Author  of  "  Revelations  of  Ruawa,"  itc.    Two  vols.  Newby. 

Thkbe  revelations,  making  full  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  the  author, 
are  well  worthy  of  being  perused,  because  they  discloae  a  good  deal  of  the 
secret  and  unscrupulous  pohcy  of  Austria.  They  are  rendered  stiU  more- 
interesting  by  the  recent  statement  of  M.  Montatembert  in  the  Freooli 
Chamben,  when  he  choired  upon  the  Austrian  Qovemment  the  hor-- 
rible  crime  of  inciting  the  peasantry  in  Gallicia  to  murder  the  nobles. 
After  the  perusal  of  Uie  present  work,  which  we  trust  will  be  widel7 
read,  the  chsige  thus  made-is  strengthened,  ami  we  no  longer  hesitata 
to  credit  things  which,  without  this  a-nsiliary  testimony,  might  not  b» 
credited.  The  present  author  has  been  in  a  position  to  witness  the 
secret  workings  of  that  system  by  which  Austria  has  upheld  her  power- 
over  her  own  territories,  and  embarrassed  the  position  of  other  cabi- 
nets. He  has  seen  the  perBeveTatw:e  with  which  Mettemich  follows  up. 
his  undertakings,  and  the  small  concern  he  exhibits  about  the  means 
through  which  he  obtains  his  ends.  A  native  Pole,  the  author  may 
have  been  somewhat  severer  in  his  judgments  than  another  writer,  but 
the  Austrian  policy  has  been,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  a  reproacb 
among  modem  nations.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  likely  to  change, 
without  something  of  popular  influence  being  infused  into  the  Qovem- 
ment;  an  elfeet  only  to  be  produced  by  a  united  ^Q^\a,raA^offiw&rai« 
hopeless  in  a  countiy  divided  into  peU.'j  6\;i.\js&  s^alti.'o.'j,  SSkm^*."'"*' 


gUBges,  and  moved  by  varying  interests  :  yet  in  process  of  time  a  cliange 
must  happen  when  outrageooa  wrong  can  no  longer  be  the  main  instru- 
ment of  govemment. 


I 


Echoes  tkoh  the  Bachwdods  ;  on,  SKsrcHGs  prom  TaiNSAtttHtic  LirE, 
By  CiPTii.N  R.  G.  A.  Levinge.  Two  Volumes.  Colbum. 
These  volumes  contain  sketchea  taken  partly  in  the  Biitish  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  partly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
last  portion  of  the  work  can  boast  of  little  novelty,  as  the  numeroas 
lours  which  continnally  appear,  made  at  later  periods  than  the  visit  of 
Captain  Levinge,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  183S,  may  enable  the 
reader  to  conceive.  In  regard  to  New  Bmnawick,  with  which  English- 
men have  but  a  alight  acquaintance,  we  have  some  considerable  infor- 
mation. Tlie  towns  are  described,  the  scanty  remains  of  the  aborigines, 
the  natural  productions,  and  the  pnrsuits  of  the  sportsman.  Captain 
Levinge  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  miserable  transport,  passed  through 
the  fogs  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with 
aome  haxaid  of  shipwreck.  The  town  of  St.  John's  was  made  in  safety 
at  last,  and  there  the  voyagers  landing,  were  solaced  for  their  sea  fare 
with  bowls  of  wood  strawberries  and  cream.     The  first  settlement  of  the 

Erovince  and  a  sketch  of  its  history  then  commences.  We  are  enabled 
y  the  author's  notes  ti>  obtain  some  idea  of  this  valuable  colony  and 
iU  geography,  written,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  style  which  convinces 
TIB  that  the  author  saw  much  more  than  he  recorded,  and  that  he  is  cot 
accustomed  to  the  nngentle  craft  of  authorship.  The  climate,  it 
appears,  is  in  severe  extremes ;  in  summer  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  85"  to  95°,  and  in  winter  oftentimes  twenty  degrees  and  more 
below  zero.  The  perils  of  the  sportsman  are,  in  such  a  climate,  of  a 
very  formidable  character.  The  bivouack  excavated  in  the  snow  and 
lined  with  fir  branches — the  feet  at  the  fire  and  the  head  in  a  freezing 
atmosphere  of  the  most  intense  character — is  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  winter  must  he  passed  in  such  eKcursions.  Skating,  sleighing,  and 
dancing,  in  the  same  degree  of  cold,  are  considered  common  amuse- 
ments, and  the  danger  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  are  encountered  as 
matters  of  common  moment.  The  native  tribes  of  Indiana  remaining 
are  but  two  in  number,  called  the  Milicates  and  the  Micmacs.  The 
language  of  the  latter  people  is  said  to  be  comprehensive  and  full  of 
lofty  imageiy.  It  has  a  dual  number  like  the  Greek,  and  the  changes 
of  mood,  person,  lenae,  and  number  are  formed  by  changing  the 
terminals.  In  the  Micmac  tongue  two  thousand  terminals  are  made  on 
lone  radix.  The  birds  here  described  as  belonging  to  New  Brunswick 
have  all  been  classed  by  Audubon.  The  animals  are  bears,  a  species  of 
wolf  called  a  Inciter,  and  a  kind  of  wild  cat,  being  the  only  animals 
of  prey.  Vermin  are  numerous,  and  among  them  the  iU-odoured 
skink  or  skank,  which  neither  man  noi  beast  will  knowingly  approach. 
Wolves  have  been  found  foUowVng  Oie  V\\4  ieei,  ftwiM^  -wA.  v^^- 
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The  moBB-deer  is  met  witli,  and 
a  well  aa  the  rein-deer.  In  fact,  the  back- 
woods of  New  Brunswick  furnish  plenty  of  amusement  for  Bportsnien — 
the  water  not  less  lliati  the  laud. 

St.  John's,  subject  to  fires  from  its  wooden  houses,  is  a.  very  consider- 
able pla^e,  aud  the  whole  province  numbers  not  less  than  200,000  in- 
habitants. Captain  Levinge  thinks  it  one  of  those  best  adapted  for  the 
purposesibf  emigration  of  all  our  North  American  colonies.  His  volume 
contains  considerable  information  upon  the  subject.  Out  of  16,600,000 
acres,  of  which  the  province  consists,  12,000,000  are  capable  of  imme- 
diate cultivation,  wlme  3,624,280  only  have  been  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  440,000  cleared.  Here  we  mast  dose  Captain  Levinge's  work,  the 
whole  of  his  second  volume  being  devoted  to  countries  described  by  j 
later  viaitanls,  and  his  entire  work  gaining  its  recomiaeadation  froat'a 
his  account  of  New  Brunswick  alone.  "V 


Tbb  PoBciciL  Works  of  Hobace   Smith, 

"Rejected  AddreaatB,**  now  Bret  collected. 

We  greet  these  poems  in  their  collected  form,  many  of  them  being 
old  acquaintance,  and  some  having  been  exceedingly  popular.  Witness 
the"Lme8to  the  Mutnmy,"  nearly  the  first  piece  in  the  present  volumes, 
written  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  collection  has  been  ap- 
paiently  divided  into  the  serious,  serio-comic,  and  comic  pieces.  Some 
of  the  last  are  exceedingly  humorous,  and  have  served  to  beguile  many 
a  weary  moment  with  those  who  belonged  to  a  departed  era  in  our  lite- 
rature, or  from  1820  to  1831.  The  blending  together  deep  moral  leRec- 
tion  and  agreeable  hnmour,  is  a  marked  nature  in  much  of  Horace 
Smith's  poetry,  and  is  sometimes  very  happily  achieved.  The  author 
has  introdnced  almost  every  kind  of  metre  into  his  works,  and  often-— 
with  a  very  happy  efiect.    We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volumes.  1 


Poems,  by  Camjlla  TouLMr.i.  Fep.  8vo.  London  ;  W.  S.  Orr  Ic  Co. 
A  Book  of  Highlsno  Misstrelsv,  by  Mas.  D.  Ogtlvv.  With  Illua- 
trations  by  R.  It.  M'lan.  Fop.  4to.  London  :  G.  W.  Nickiason, 
PaEvious  to  passing  an  opinion  on  any  volume  of  poems,  as  they  are 
uniformly  termed  by  their  producers,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  deelaie 
our  own  theory  of  poetry.  This  it  is  not  convenient,  from  many  causes, 
ever  to  be  doing ;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  generic 
term  coold  be  invented,  and  be  received,  to  express  (hat  large  class  of 
authorship  delighting  to  manifest  itself  in  a  form  which  is  neithei- 
poetry  nor  prose.  Eloquence,  fervour  of  feeling,  delicacy  of  discrimi- 
nation and  powers  of  observatioa,  and  descriptive  talents  to  record 
sensations  and  observations,  although  all  necessary  to  the  ^Qct.,ta,T«i5i\. 
make  poetry,  any  more  than  a  ^ow\ei£e  *A  ^hs^Oa-s*  qx  -BsaAfs^"^ 
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can  nmlcc  a  ptuoter.  UnlesB  tlie  enunciator  stand  in  that  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  Nature,  that  he  aeea  and  feels  her  operationa  in  that  mode, 
■H'hich  perhaps  occasionally  many  men  have  ghmpaeB  of,'  but  no  power 
of  recording;  unless  he  be  thus  posited,  with  regard  to  the  outer  world, 
he  cannot  be  a  poet.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  briefly,  unleis  nature  and 
the  outer  world  become  subjective  to  him,  he  in  no  poet.  To  all  other 
classes  of  mind  the  outer  world  is  objective ;  but  to  the  poet  the  case 
is  reversed.  • 

With  the  objective  writer  we  tan  have  great  power  manifested,  bnt 
it  must  he  eBsentially  a  prose  power;  very  great,  very  valuable  results 
accmo  from  it,  and  those  who  posaess  it  in  eicesa  are  giants  among  their 
fellow  pigmies.  The  poet,  however,  is  not  a  giant  by  comparison,  bnt  in 
reality.  We  have  stated  thus  much,  that  when  we  aasCTt  that  neitiwr 
of  these  volnmes  manifei^t  the  slightest  proof  of  poetry,  it  may  not  be 
Guppoied  they  are  cavalierly  treated,  and  dismissed  au  worthless. 
<)uite  the  reverse.  They  both  possess  much  that  ia  pleasing  and 
entertaining. 

Miss  Tonlmin  possesses  the  art  of  versification :  has  delicate  percep- 
tions and  tender  feeUngs  ;  and  the  perusal  of  her  Yolnme  wiUafford  an 
hour  of  placid  gratili cation.  There  is  too  iodiscriminate  an  adoption 
of  the  contagious  feelings  of  the  time.  The  political  economists  of  the 
day  are  doubtless  sofficiently  in  error,  but  Ihey  should  not  be  repre- 
sented as  Atheists : 


This  probably  arises  from  an  exce^  of  good  feeling ;  and  there  are 
many  pieces  in  the  volume  which  contain  some  thoughts  well  ex- 
pressed, and  others  which  a  judicious  friend  could  have  wished 
omitted.  Misa  Touiniin,  however,  may  console  herself,  (if  she  pays 
any  regard  to  our  standard  of  poeliy  at  ail,)  hy  the  self-assurance  that 
her  volume  contains  verses  which  quite  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of 
vetsiliers  who  have  been  enrolled  among  the  genuine  poets  of  the  land. 
Mrs.  Omivy's  work  is  more  ambitions  in  appearance,  though  perhaps 
less  in  reaoity,  as  she  has  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  artist.  The 
book  is  very  readable,  but  more  on  account  of  its  prose  than  its  verse. 
The  legends  of  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  loch  must  ever  have  a 
strong  interest.  The  passions  and  the  affections  are  there  manifested 
in  unadorned  streu^b,  and  onr  sympathies  correspondingly  exciled. 
Imitations  of  imitations  can  have  no  intrinsic  charm ;  and  such  we 
roust  really  pronounce  both  the  verses  and  the  illustrations  to  be  :  the 
one,  of  the  modem  revivers  of  the  old  ballad,  and  the  others,  of  the 
received  forms,  as  filtered  from  the  old  masters,  through  Qerm^ 
models.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  however,  not  t* 
say  she  understands  the  mecbiinical  part  of  her  art  better  thao  tite 
artist  data  of  his.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  ^er  all,  <niM 
wonbyto  lie  beside  moBt  Annuals  and  Piotoie-Wite.  ^H 
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HicKAV,  LL,D.  With  IlluBlnitioiiB  from  OHgioal  Slietchea.  EHgcavod.  1 
lij'Tiicuiis  GiLKLS.  Svo.  LQUgmiiD  and  Co. 
Wb  opened  tbia  volome  in  the  expectation  that  we  should  find  some* 
thing  pleasanL  in  the  way  of  description,  and  novel  in  regard  to  the 
poetry  ofaji  extensive  and  beantifn!  tract  of  ooontry.  The  oliject  of  the 
-work,  it9  aathor  rather  ostentatiouBl;  infoims  us,  is  "  to  iijurate  the 
TDiaantic  history,  and  cull  the  poeliy''  of  a  celebrated  distiict,  and  "  to 
describe  everr  scene  that  has  claims  upon  the  admiralion  or  attention 
oftheTisitor.  Wenaturallj  expected  that  the  profesHiouB  of  the  writer 
would  be  fulfilled  to  a  reasonable  extent,  but  coaSeae  our  hopes  hare 
not  been  realised.  There  is  little  or  nothing  morainDr.Mackay's  bo^ 
relative  to  the  lake  sceneiy  than  majbe  gleaned  from,  long  esistiiU'' 
guides — from  Mr.  Wordsworlh's  deEcriptiona,  and  publications  »' 
the  same  nature.  We  have  nothing  original,  nothing  with  uhidi 
that  reader  is  not  already  familiar,  where  attention  has  been  at  oU. 
attracted  to  the  xnbject ;  while,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  gnide  book^ 
Scott's  nnptetending  little  volome  furnishes  much  more  informal ian» 
The  wood  iilustratioas  which  adorn  this  volume  are  exceedingly  credit-t 
able  to  Mr.  Gilkes ;  indeed,  the  descriptive  portion  of  tbe  letter-preifl' 
might  in  jnstice  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  them,  rather  tlian  thqr 
its  accessories.  With  large  pretensions  we  are  put  off  with  small  thingib' 
We  find  no  vivid  d«rlineationa  of  the  endlesu  picturesque  beauties  whidt 
the  lakes  everywhere  present.  Nothing  relieves  tbe  arid  deEcription% 
few  as  they  are,  which  appear  to  be  the  author's  own.  From  numerous 
familiar  sources  more  than  half  the  volume  is  borrowed  ;  WordswwUi 
figures  in  almost  every  page.  *'  Tait's  Magazine,"  Hone,  Gray,  de 
Qaincy,  Southey,  all  that  can  Gwell  out  the  page,  ate  laid  under  contri- 
butions for  what,  it  is  presumed,  the  author  calia  the  "romantic  history" 
in  his  undertaldng.  The  poetry  of  the  district  is  much  of  the  same 
character  ;  Wordsworth's,  Punch's,  and  Moncton  Milnes^,  reciprocated 
sonnets,  commenced  from  Wordsworth's  horror  of  railway  improve- 
ment, that  have  had  the  run  through  all  the  newspapers.  Next,  copious 
uid  numerous  extracts  from  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  from  WOson, 
Shelley,  Scott,  Percy's  "  Ballad  Jteliques,"  Ritson,  and  Southey's 
"  Lodore,"  are  denominated  the  "  poetry  of  a  celebrated  district." 
The  trulh  is,  that  the  author,  if  he  poasess  a  true  feeling  for  scenes  of 
.  natural  beauty,  which  from  his  book  is  doubtful,  has  not  tbe  power  of 
delineating  them  iu  language.  If  he  had  it  is  impossible  kiit  he  must 
have  exhibited  it,  incited  by  a  country  so  pictureaqne,  abounding  in  the 
beautiful,  the  grand,  and  even  the  terrible,  calculated  to  move  the  moat 
alnggiab  spirit,  and  kindle  it  into  enthusiasm.  The  professions  made 
in  the  preface  with  such  confidence  are  not  realised.  It  would  be  easy 
for  one  who  had  never  seen  the  lakes  at  all  to  compile  from  existing 
guide  books,  and  the  lake  poets,  avolume  equally  viBe6i\TO>A.c5' 
log,  without  the  assumption  wWc\v  ma'ik'aftic  ■>(«%*«&,  ■"■•■''^ 
to  qaicken  disappointment. 


I 


Thb  Boob  ov  CosiuiiE  ;  or,  AnnaJa  of  Fasliion.  From  tlie  Earliest  Period 
to  the  PreGunt  Tima  By  A  Lady  of  RiNii.  l^arge  Svo.  Colbum. 
The  idea  of  a  book  of  costume,  carried  out  with  care,  and  filled  with 
genuine  representations  of  the  dresses  of  all  iia.tiona,  forms  a  part  of  the 
personal  history  of  every  people.  Id  the  present  instaDoe  we  have 
before  us  avery  handsome  volame,  beautifully  printed,  and  illnstrateii 
very  satisfactorily,  aafir  as  the  subjects  dascnbed  extend.  But  this 
book  is  not  the  production  of  an  antiquary,  who,  to  perseverance  of 
research,  joins  the  desire  to  illustrate  one  portion  of  the  charsctenstics 
of  nations.     It  professes  to  be  the  production  of  a,  Lady  of  Raok,  a 

frofession  too  much  and  directly  applied  to  the  attraction  of  the 
utterllies  of  fashion,  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  sterling  merit  of 
the  undertaking.  We  cannot  get  ourselves  to  credit  this  authoi-ship  j 
the  classical  authorities  come  np  too  appropriately  for  quotation  at  a 
call  so  obliquitous,  and  though  history  is  marvellously  complMsant, 
poetry  highly  gallant  and  obedient,  and  the  style  as  masculine  as  any 
ladyof  rank  can  desire, we  imagine  theautbor,  to  place  thesaddle  upon  the 
right  horse,  to  be  a  diligent  compiler  of  other  works  besides  the  present. 
The  idea  of  the  present  work  then  is  e^^cellent,  hut  the  auUior  has 
endeavoured  to  do  too  much  within  the  limited  space  of  a  volume. 
As  a  mere  elementary  treatise  it  may  be  useful  enough,  but  as  furnish- 
ing what  it  pretends  to  do — a  description  of  the  costume  of  every 
country^ — it  falls  far  short  of  its  end.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-com- 
plexioned  work  to  lay  upon  a  drawing-room  table  ;  but  it  is  not  a  work 
of  reference  for  the  library.  We  do  not  desire  to  discommend  it,  save 
for  its  sickly  affectatiooa  about  authorship,  and  the  air  it  endeavouis  to 
put  on,  awkwardly  enough,  of  a  genteel,  or  as  the  cant  word  is,  a 
"fashionable"   recommendafion,  under   the  idea,   perhaps,   that  the 


suit  a  certain  class  of  readers,  who  do  not  go  deeply  into  things,  and 
who  will  find  some  enlertainnient  in  loosely  contrasting  the  attire  of 
one  country  with  another.  To  the  artist  it  can  furnish  nothing  new. 
In  fact,  works  of  the  present  class  must  take  their  station  amoDg  the 
luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  or  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  to 
impart  to  them  the  vague  outline  that  superior  treatises  on  the  subject 
must  fill  up.  The  examples  given,  and  veiy  neatly  engraved,  are  too 
few  in  number  to  do  more  than  this.  We  are  of  those  who  would 
rather  see  a  perfect  work  of  the  kind  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  or 
one  as  perfect  as  time  and  research  can  make  it.  But  the  tendency  of 
the  time  ia  otherwise,  and  the  communication  of  some  knowledge  ia 
praiseworthy;  so  we  must  even  accept  such  things  as  they  come  to  our 
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SAMPSON  flOOKS,  AND  HIS  MAN  JOE  LING. 

BY   WILLIAM   HO  WITT. 

As  I  have  said,  before  my  day  nil  the  old  race  of  the  village  1 
and  neighbourhood — all  those  who  niado  the  staple  talk  of  the 
■older  people — old  Squire  Fletoher,  old  Kcster  Colcloiigh,  Bill 
Kewton,  Jock  Shelton,  and  the  rest  had  passed  away,  and  we  eav 
the  last  of  all  the  tribe,  once  the  buu  of  mirth  to  the  whole  circle, 
like  many  another  sun  of  the  same  kind,  burnt  out  and  laid,  after 
having  been  long  sorely  torn  and  gnawed  by  Melancholy,  as  if  ehe 
owed  him  a  grudge  for  having  chased  her  for  so  many  years  from 
so  many  hearts,  the  wasted  victim  of  this  Melancholy  in  hia  narrow 
house.  Sampson  Hooks,  and  his  man  Joe  Ling,  were  now  figuring 
on  the  scene  in  a  very  different  fasluon.  £ut  before  we  proceed 
to  paint  them  more  at  large  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  sketch  some 
traits  of  a  mighty  revolution  in  this,  country,  of  which  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  are  now  daily  feeling  the  effect,  and  of  which 
thousands  have  no  adequate  conception,  and  few  or  none  of  those 
who  have,  have  yet  adequately  described. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  almost  every 
acre  of  land  in  this  country,  except  the  large  entailed  estates  of 
the  aristocracy,  have  quite  changed  hands.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  class  of  men  now  living  on  all  the  small  possessions 
of  laud,  or  on  what  has  been  formed  out  of  those  small  possessions  ; 
but  the  greatest  and  most  .rapid  and  striking  alterations  of  this 
kind  have  taken  place  willm  tjife  WX  tlii.-^  -^liftM.,    "&!&  "^xt^jia. 
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Revolution,  in  faut,  iatroJuced  an  Englisli  Revolution,  wliicli,  if  it 
did  not  shed  BO  mupb  Llood  on  the  British  soil,  it  thoroughly 
altered  the  title  and  holding  of  property,  and  pressed  the  hlooj 
as  perfectly  out  of  thousands  of  oppressed  hearta. 

That  possession  of  small  portions  of  land  by  the  people,  vhlcli 
now  so  strikingly  distinguishes  the  people  of  the  Continent  from 
those  of  England — which  makes,  indeed,  property  so  difTerent  a, 
tlking  there  and  here — would  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  almost 
aa  general  here  as  anywhere.  If  we  still  go  into  really  old-fashioned 
districts — into  those  which  the  modern  changes  have  not  yet  reached, 
where  there  are  no  manufacturera — into  the  obacure  and  totally  agri- 
cultural nooks — we  sec  evidences  of  a  most  ancient  order  of  things. 
The  cottages,  the  farm-houses,  the  very  haLa  are  old  j  the  trees  are 
old;  the  hedges  are  old  [  everything  is  old.  There  is  notliing  that 
indicates  change  or  progresa.  There  is  nothing,  even  in  furniture, 
that  may  not  have  been  there  at  least  five  hundred  years  ;  thers 
ia  much  that  induces  you  to  believe  that  eight  hundred  years  ago 
it  existed.  In  common  lahourera'  cottages,  before  the  late  rage 
for  old  English  fnnuture,  which  led  the  London  brokera  to  scour 
the  whole  empire,  penetrate  into  every  nook,  and  bring  up  all 
tlic  old  cabinets,  hall  tables,  old  carved  chairs,  carved  presses  and 
wardi'obes,  and  retail  them  for  five  hundred  per  cent.,  besidea 
importing  great  quantities  of  similar  articles  from  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany,  1  have  myself  seen  old  heavy  ample  arm- 
chairs, with  pointed  backs,  in  which  one  might  imagine  an  Alfred 
or  an  Edward  the  Confessor  sitting,  with  the  date  in  groat  letters 
on  their  backs,  of  1300  or  1400.  There  ai'e  plenty  of  houses  bo 
ancient,  that  in  the  roofs  and  woodwork  the  ends  of  the  great 
wooden  pegs  with  which  their  framing  is  pinned  together  are  not 
cut  off.  But  without  how  old  is  eVerything  !  The  trees  are  dead  at 
top  and  hollow  at  heart ;  there  are  ancient  elms  and  oaks  standing, 
whose  shadow  is  said  to  have  covered  theiraere  of  ground,  hut  which 
have  now  neither  head  nor  heart ;  hugo  hollow  shells,  so  capa- 
cious, that  whole  troops  of  children  play  iu  them,  and  call  them 
their  churches  ;  and  whole  fiocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle  seek 
shelter  from  the  summer  sun  iu  them.  These  old  villagea,  too, 
are  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  wildemess  of  ancient  orchards,  where  the 
trees  produce  apples  and  pears  totally  unlike  any  now  grown  in 
modem  plantings.  The  villagea  are  surroimded  by  a  maze  of 
little  crofts,  whose  hedges  have  evidently  never  been  set  out  in 
^Hf  general  incitiBure,  for  tliey  dg  nol  Tvaimxe^aT  =(^B.cea  and 
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etrught  line»,  but  form  oU  im^nable  figures,  anil  nitL  the  true 
line  of  beautjT  go  waving  and  sweeping  about  in  oil  directions. 
Tliey  are  manlfestl;  the  effect  of  grndaa.1  and  fitful  ineloBore  from 
the  foreat  in  far-otf  times,  many  of  them  long  before  the  Conquest, 
wlien  this  dense  thicket  and  that  group  of  trees  mere  run  U|>  to 
Bod  included  as  port  of  the  fencing.  These  old  hedges  have  often 
a  mODstroas  width,  occapjing  nearly  aa  much  in  their  aggregate 
amount  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  inelosed  land  itself.  Thej 
ore  often  complete  wildemeGscs  of  stony  mounds,  buahes,  and  rank 
Togetation.  The  hnwthonis  of  which  they  ore  composed  are  no 
longer  bushes,  bat  old  and  wide-spreading  trees,  with,  great  gaps 
and  spaces  often  between  them,  having  ceased  to  be  actual  fences 
between  the  old  pastures,  and  become  only  most  picturesque  shades 
for  the  cattle.  In  the  old  crofts  atdl  flourish  the  native  daflbdils, 
and  the  snow-white  and  pink  primroses,  now  estirpated  by  the 
gathering  for  gardens  everywhere  else. 

Such,  there  is  no  doubt,  were  our  villages  generally  all  over  the 
country  formerly,  and  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  whole 
country  seemed  to  lie  in  a  long  and  sunny  dream.  I^o  little  did 
population  seem  to  increase,  that  raroly  a  house  was  boilt.  The 
army  and  the  diistant  towus  took  up  the  small  surplus  of  people 
that  there  was.  So  httle  did  land  seem  wanted  that  the  toreats 
and  wastea  lay  from  age  to  ago  unchanged.  Every  man  had  his 
little  plot,  or  could  inclose  it  for  a.  small  annual  acknowledgment, 
and  the  rural  race  lived  on  with  little  esei-tion  and  no  care. 

The  first  shock  to  this  state  of  things  was  tho  Reformation. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries  at  once  turned  a  vast  amount 
of  monks  and  nuns  on  the  country,  nearly  destitute  of  means  of 
existence  ;  and  a  still  vaster  amount  of  pour  people,  who  had  to 
be  supported  on  the  third  of  the  church  revenues,  given  exp'ossly 
for  the  poor.  These,  suddenly  deprived  of  all  other  resources, 
were  converted  into  a,  monstrous  mass  of  beggars  and  thieves,  that 
overrun,  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  those  of  Elizabeth,  the 
whole  land,  and  bade  defiance  to  constables,  stocks,  and  gallowH. 
Never  were  there  such  swamis  of  misery  and  vice  and  teiTor  kuown 
in  England,  even  in  the  fiercest  heat  of  the  civil  wars.  Henty 
himself  hanged,  of  these  wretches,  his  thousands  a.nnually  without 
at  all  sensibly  diminishing  the  misery  or  the  terror.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  preeiiure  on  one  side  of  the  case  :  that  on  the 
other  was  as  great.  The  people,  greedy  courtiers,  gamblers,  com- 
missioiiora,  and  speculalorB,  wVio  girt.  Viji4,\>'s  ^.-^m-**-"!  "S.  ■^»skb&, 
q1  ^ 
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but  seldom  by  any  honest  onea,  of  the  cburch  and  abbey  lancls, 
rose,  or  wiabed  to  rise,  into  the  rauta  of  the  ariatocraoy,  Tbey 
would  have  their  halls,  their  parka,  their  chases  ;  their  children 
would  no  longer  follow  ti-adea  ;  they,  too,  must  bo  provided  wilt 
land  ;  and  hence  came  the  growing  jealousy  of  all  eneroaohments 
by  the  poor  on  waate  lands — nay,  the  violent  disposition,  to  encroacli, 
ou  oue  plea  or  another,  on  the  small  proprietor.  Then,  in  fact, 
began  those  scenes  so  well  described  by  Goldsmith  in  his  "  Deserted 
Village."  Every  One  of  these  novi  homines  would  have  an  esta- 
blishment like  the  ancient  aristocracy. 


"  The  man  of  weidth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  thut  many  poor  aapplicd  ; 
Space  foF  hifl  lake,  bis  park's  extended  boiinda, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hoimdH  ; 
Tbe  robe  that  wraps  Ms  lunba  in  silken  alotU 
Has  robbed  tJie  neighbouring  (ietde  of  half  their  grontli ; 
His  sent,  wlieFe  solitary  spo^is  oro  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  (he  cottage  from  the  green." 


But  when  we  had.  discovered  and  civilised  new  countries,  so 
from  giving  relief  in  this  respect,  the  gncvanco  was  rapidly  aug- 
mented. Those  who  emigrated  were  cbiefly  those  who  had  no 
landherc  ;  those  who  stayed  were  those  who  had  it  and  wanted 
more.  With  colonisation  and  improvement,  manufactures  in- 
creased, and  this  gave  additional  popidation  and  higher  value  to 
land.  The  story  of  Auburn  was  acted  over  and  over,  more  fre- 
quently, every  succeeding  generation.  But  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  the  flames  of  war  spread  nil  over  Europe, 
tAtn  how  did  this  system  progress  at  home  !  Every  inch  of  land 
became  a  lump  of  gold.  Forests  and  wastes  wcro  inclosed,  but 
went  only  to  the  rich.  The  selfish  absurdity  by  which  the  rich 
managed  to  claim  every  inch  of  waste  land,  on  the  plea  that  it  waa 
held  by  feudal  tenure  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore- 
belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  came  richly  iut«  play  :  as  if  by 
their  pieces  of  parchment  these  men  could  justly  hold  in  fee  all 
England  :  as  if  they  had  not  by  ages  of  neglect  and  non-occupa- 
tion forfeited  every  pretended  title  that  tliey  once  might  have 
had  to  wastes  that  never  had  been  delved  or  ploughed  since  the 
days  of  Adam.  But  this  was  recognised  by  tlie  rich  as  law  for 
the  rich  J  and  "unto  him  that  had  was  given,  and  from  him  that 
had  not  waa  taken  away  even  that  which  he  had," — the  cijstom 
ofturaing  bis  cow  and  his  geose  ugoa  1.\c  ^as^n. 
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Well !  but  it  had  been  tolerable  had  the  misoliief  atopped  Iioro  ; 
btit  it  did  not.  Such  wns  the  raluc  of  Iniid,  aud  such  the  numbura 
who  had  made  money  by  trade,  by  manufactures,  by  government 
contracts,  Jic,  &c,  that  the  preaaure  on  the  small  proprietors  be- 
came Uke  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  in  a  great  measure  swept 
theln  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  English  poverty  became  what 
—the  most  frightful  poverty  in  esiatenoe.  The 
poverty  of  the  Continent  is  the  poverty  of  men  who  have  oil  their 
little  portions  of  land  and  nothing  more.  They  and  theirs  by  in- 
dustry can  with  frugality  Uve  on  this  land.  It  is  a  constant  sup- 
port, a  constant  shoet-anchov  ;  and  though  they  have  poverty  they 
have  no /ear.  That  homble  condition  of  total  destitution,  of  total 
dependence  on  the  employment  by  others — the  total  dependence  on 
the  labour  of  their  hands — which,  when  that  employment  is  not 
given,  drops  thorn  at  once  into  the  hottomtcas  pit  of  pauperism, 
and  makes  the  lives  of  millions  one  great  heart-acbe,  one  great 
agony  of  the  vtdtures  of  tiecessit]/  and  wncerfainfy  gnawing  at  their 
vitals,  is  only  known  in  the  midst  of  this  land  of  luxury  and  unex- 
ampled wealth. 

With  what  monstrous  strides  has  this  great  English  Revolution 
stalked  on  since  the  impidee  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  gave 
a  tenfold  life  to  our  munufactiuiiig  and  to  all  sorts  of  jobbing  and 
speculation  !  The  men  who  had  made  large  sums  by  government 
contracts,  stock-jobbing,  lotteries,  corn-dealing,  and  by  the  legal 
operations  which  all  these  things  brought  into  play,  were  all  look- 
ing out  for  lauded  investments,  especially  in  old-fashioned  places, 
where  land  was  still  cheap  ;  and  where,  therefore,  a  large  tract 
could  he  purchased  for  a  trifle,  and  a  great  house  he  built  and  a, 
park  laid  out.  In  many  cases,  nay  in  few,  could  these  swelling 
fellows  find  a  piece  of  earth  large  enough  for  them,  and  soon  began 
to  cast  greedy  eyea  on  all  the  little  inclosuree  around  them  ;  and 
in  B  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  did  their  great  Aaron's  rod 
of  money  manage  to  swallow  up  all  the  rods  and  roods  of  their 
lesser  neighbours.  Oh,  many  a  piteous  tale  of  huge  oppression, 
chicanery  and  violent  or  treacherous  wrong,  could  tho  history  of 
these  things  unfold ! 

The  little  proprietors  were,  like  the  ancient  Danitea,  men  who 
had  lived  on  with  much  ease  and  little  knowledge.  They  knew 
little  of  tho  arts  of  hfe.  They  knew  Utile  of  lawyers  and  of 
mortgages  and  foreclosings.  What  httte  town  is  there  yet  of  four 
or  £re  (Jiousand  inhabitants  w^ic\v  i<Ka  moV  *!"" 
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who  can  remember  yrhca  it  could  maintain  liut  (me  lawyer ;  auJ 
who,  by-the-bye,  was  half  starved  ?  But  tlie  momenl  there  came 
Another,  both  flourished,  and  now  there  is  a  perfect  swarm.  There 
ueedi  no  other  evidence  of  rapid  ehauge  of  property,  by  fair  and 
fbul  meane,  by  one  thing  and  another,  and  nothing  more  than  the 
growing  pride  and  luat  of  accumulation  and  rascality  of  the  age 
has  eftected.  There  are  plenty  of  peojile  who  can  well  eoongb 
remember  the  old  dormant,  the  old  petrified  state  of  tilings,  iuid 
know  the  time  when  scarcely  a  drop  of  tea  was  drunk  in  the  village ; 
who  know  what  a  stir  the  introduction  of  umbrellas  made  ;  how 
eflfcminate  they  were  deemed  ;  how  the  men  marched  about  in 
whole  days'  rains,  in  oilskin-covered  hats  and  caps  ;  and  wom«i 
even  rode  long  journeys  on  pillions  and  in  oilskin  hoods.  There 
are  plenty  who  racolleot  the  introduction  of  parasols,  and  how  the 
old  people  contemptuously  called  them  "cabbage-loayes. "  "There 
go  the  women  with  their  cabbage-leaves  hoisted,  as  if  the  son 
would  make  them  worse  favoured  than  their  mothers  were." 

But  of  all  the  new-fangled  introductions,  none  has  been  so 
sweeping  as  that  frightful  legerdemain  by  which  the  old  cottages 
bare  vanished — whole  bamlefa  of  them— to  make  room  for  solitary 
ponils,  and  parka,  and  long  winding  carriage  approaches  to  them, 
by  which  the  common  and  the  very  village  green  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  ;  by  which  all  tlie  old  hedges  of  a  thousand  years  have 
been  stubbed  up — the  old  trees  have  been  hurled  down,  and  gay 
great  houses  have  risen  where  once  a  acoi-e  of  thatehed  eottoges 
covered  as  many  contented  families.  Some  of  the  arts  by  wliich  S»s 
laying  of  field  to  field  and  house  tu  house  have  been  managed,  we 
may  trace  in  the  story  of  Sampson  Hooka,  and  his  man  Joe  Ling, 

The  village  of  old  Squire  Fletcher  and  Dick  Kedfeni  was 
exactly  one  of  the  old-world  kind,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  la 
their  day  no  single  change  had  come.  No  manufacture  was 
carried  on  there,  and  nunc  of  the  new  species  of  honey-ladea 
bees,  the  stock-jobber,  the  London  great  soap-boiler,  ot  eugU 
baker,  the  war-conti'actor,  the  great  spinner  who  had  ^uaJ 
golden  eone  around  him  of  a  most  morvelloua  size,  nor  the  hM^ 
who  had  fattened  on  each  and  all  of  them,  had  yet  found  tf 
way  thither  with  a  desire  tu  suck  good  mouthfuls  from  the  wn 
inhabitants,  and  to  build  their  gaudy  nests  on  the  old  herediU 

Where   Hooks  sprung  from,   and  what  he  had   been, 
iMetij  ignorant  of ;  one  thing,  howover,  \a  tertaivn,  AibX  fl 
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the  T9Loe  of  phrenolo^sts  had  not  arisen  to  proclaim  the  fact,  he 
luid  tho  a^g;aas  of  acqoisitiyeness  and  coQBtructiyeness  very  large. 
He  pnrcluuBed  the  house  and  lands  of  old  Squire  Fletcher,  who 
died  without  issue  ;  and,  as  the  place  was  considered  so  out  of  the 
way,  puvohased  it  for  what  is  called  **  an  old  song  ;"  that  is,  he 
puvchased  it  at  what  a  host  of  such  estates  have  been  got  for, 
hefcwe  the  days  when  there  was  such  a  sharp  look-out  for  eligible 
iiiTestinents — a  price  which  the  mere  thinnings  out  of  the  timber 
at  once  paid  for. 

The  old  hall  was  what  is  called  an  old  rambling  place.  It  waB 
loWy  with  low  rooms,  every  one  of  which  had  a  step  up  or  a  step 
down  into  it.  The  buildings,  stables,  kennels,  barns,  and  so 
fittth,  occupied  a  much  larger  space  than  the  house  itself,  and  the 
whole  B^  of  premises  were  buried  in  a  perfect  wood  of  gigantic 
trees,  especiaJly  elms  and  walnuts,  and  around  lay  a  multipli- 
^^ity  of  little  fields  with  great,  tall,  wild  hedges,  and  huge  hedge- 
row trees. 

What  Hght  did  Sampson  Hooks  speedily  let  into  it !  First, 
down  toppled  the  great  trees  which,  as  we  have  said,  were 
domned  to  pay  for  the  house  and  lands.  Then,  down  went  whole 
troops  of  ofliers  to  build  up  the  new  house.  Well  do  I  remember 
wh^i  those  fine  elms,  aud  fine  rows  and  avenues  of  limes  strewed 
^e  ground;  and  what  fine  fun  we  found  it  to  play  at  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merrymen,  with  cross-bows  and  tobacco-pipe  bolts 
amongst  their  arching  boughs !  Then,  as  rapidly  disappeared  scores 
of  lines  of  old  hedges,  and  what  was  so  shortly  before  a  labyrinth 
of  little  crofts;  opened  itself  into  a  fair  lawn,  and  God  wot,  a 
great  park.  Then  came  a  fine  fellow,  a  landscape  gardener  and 
layer  out  of  grounds,  and  before  his  magic  touch  the  old  garden, 
with  its  clipped  yew-hedges  and  pleached  alleys,  disappeared. 
A  lofty  wall  inclosed  a  much  larger  space,  and  shut  out  the  whole 
Tiew  of  the  place  from  the  village.  Great  iron  gates  reared 
themselves  here  and  there,  through  which  alone  the  passers-by 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  used  to  lie  open  to  the  pleasant  view 
of  every  one.  Woods  and  hedge-row  trees  danced,  as  it  were, 
into  shape  as  groups  and  single  spreading  trees.  A  lofty  n6w 
halU  with  stone  vases  on  the  top,  exalted  itself  above  the  highest 
trees,  and  sunk  fences,  and  winding  gravel  walks,  and  glittering 
^eenhouses,  and  pleasant  fountains,  made  a  wonderful  spot  of  it. 
One  thing,  however,  the  villagers  took  notice  of :  the  bees  fled 
^ut  of  their  hives  when  the  o\i  ^«i.\dL<^xi  ^^"s*  ^^^^^Jtss^s^^^  'wj^'^aa 
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rooks  out  their  favourite  wood  juat  by  ;  and  this,  they  declared, 
boded  no  good.  FreaL  bees  were  purcbased,  and  seemed  to  do- 
tolerably  well,  but  never  could  they  lure  the  rooks  back,  tliougb 
they  lied  wisps  of  ati'aw  and  artificial  nests,  for  several  Bucces- 
Biye  springs,  in  the  treea.  • 

Every  trace  of  old  Squire  Fletcher  was  obliterated,  but  the 
village  remained  the  same — nay,  as  it  seemed,  only  the  more 
doggedly,  for  the  dislike  felt  to  the  changes  at  the  hall.  All 
round  the  village  was  a  wilderness  of  crofts  and  great  wild 
hedges,  with  their  thatched  cottages  and  old  ample  weedy  gardens, 
such  as  I  have  above  alluded  to.  Scarce  a  new  house  or  even  » 
new  piece  of  wall  was  to  he  seen  iu  the  whole  hamlet.  Every 
family  was  just  where  it  had  been  for  gcnorations  ;  hut  Sampson 
Hooks  had  his  eye  upon  it,  and  it  was  doomed  to  feel  the  effect 
of  his  necromantic  power. 

I  remember  him  iveU — a  large,  stately-looking  nian,  riding  on 
a  largo  old  roadster.  No  one  could  say  that  be  was  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  or  tyraimical  person  ;  on  tho  contrary,  he  was  particu- 
larly polite  to  all  his  neighbours,  very  mild,  and  ready  to  inquire, 
as  he  met  his  poor  neighbours  on  the  road,  how  they  and  all  their 
families  went  on,  and  to  offer  them  bis  advice,  not  officiously,  but; 
with  the  utmost  suavity,  for  the  better  management  of  their  land. 
His  wife  too  everybudy  declared  to  be  a  perfect  lady  ;  so  gi-ace- 
ful,  so  smiling,  bo  kind  to  every  one,  at  least  in  words,  and  often 
in  little  attentions  when  ill,  and  wonderful  for  her  admiration  and 
bland  affoetion  for  her  dear  Sampson  Hooks.  But  as  mildness  isr 
proverbially  insinuating,  so  it  was  soon  seen  that  by  some  means- 
or  other  Sampson  Hooks  had  obtained  possession  of  this  cottage 
and  that  croft,  which  had  been  in  the  same  family  for  ages. 
People  wondered  how  it  was  that  their  neighboins  should  sell  the 
property  of  their  fatlters  to  a  stranger ;  but  it  was,  iu  fact,  no 
wonder  in  itself.  Plenty  of  these  neighbours  had  been  living  on 
their  little  estates  without  any  thought  or  exertion  more  than  waa 
practised  by  the  bird  that  lived  in  their  old  hedges,  or  the  owls  in 
their  barns.  Their  fields  were  ploughed  up  to  give  com  enongb 
for  bread,  and  their  eo»-s  grazed  in  pastures  that  never  knew 
what  improvement  was.  They  wore,  on  the  contrary,  overgrown 
with  hillocks  which  once  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  moles,  but  so 
long  ago  that  they  were  now  covered  with  a  turf  as  thick  as  tho 
ivsc  of  the  Seld,  and  bad  been  &o  increased  by  ants  or  somewliat 
c/ae,  till  many  of  them  were  Vig  enou^  \o  *fflv  a.  iju»i.  V«.w3v.- 


Itarrow.  Then,  fur  long  tufts  of  yellow  rogwort,  for  tall  crops 
thistles  nnd  rushes  and  bushes,  thej  were  aetun!  wiltlcrnesscs,  and 
their  eows  had  soractinies  heen  knoivn  to  be  ^o  hidden  and  lost  in 
them  that  their  owners  have  run  all  over  the  parish  to  seek  them 
while  they  were  quietly  chewing  their  cuds  in  some  jungle  of 
thistles  or  furze  in  their  own  pastures. 

Such  were  the  Newtons.  the  three  sons  of  old  Bi]l  Newton,  and 
such  irere  their  fields.  Tliere  was  young  Bill  and  Tom  and  Ned. 
YouDg  Bill  was  so  called  though  he  was  now  near  fifty  and  had 
sons  growing  up.  lie  waa  the  bell-ringer  ;  Tom,  the  village 
barber,  and  Ned  the  village  sleeper,  if  he  were  anything.  Such 
UiingB  as  management  or  industry  they  had  no  conception  of. 
To  live  and  enjoy  themselves  waa  nil  they  thought  of  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately they  had  each  of  them  only  a  third  part  of  what  their 
father  had  had  for  that  purpose.  But  they  lived  in  true  gospel 
order,  taking  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  They  havo  been  known 
to  kill  a  pig  and  never  give  over  feasting  till  the  whole  waa  eateo 
np  ;  and  to  brew,  yet  never  have  any  occasion  to  tuo,  for  they 
drank  the  liquor  out  of  the  tubs  while  it  was  working. 

To  such  people  what  so  tempting  as  offered  money  ?  Sampson 
HookB  saw  that  their  cow-houses  and  pig-sties  were  in  had  repair, 
and  kindly  advised  them  to  put  them  in  order.  They  naively 
asked, — where  the  money  was  to  come  from  ?  Oh,  there  vras  noi- 
difficulty  about  that ;  he  would  most  willingly  lend  them  such  & 
trifle  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  Tillage  look  respectable.  That 
was  very  kind,  thought  they.  They  gladly  accepted  it ;  nothing 
was  asked  of  them  but  to  put  their  names  to  an  acknowledgment. 
They  did  that  at  once  i  but  it  was  a  much  easier  thing  for  them 
to  borrow  than  to  pay  again.  The  day  for  the  annual  interest 
aFrived.  They  scratched  their  heads,  but  had  not  just  theu  the 
money.  No  matter,  it  might  stand  ;  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
when  the  crops  came  in.  But  the  crops  came  in  and  Ihey  had 
uotiung  to  sell,  none  to  spare  ;  there  would  bo  but  jost  enough  for 
the  family.  They  were  short  even  of  seed.  Their  fences  were- 
bad,  and  their  neighbours'  cattle  got  in  and  eat  their  com  whilfr 
it  was  green,  and  trampled  half  of  it  down.  Oh,  well,  they  need, 
noi  distress  themselves  ;  they  might  have  some  money  for  seed 
and  for  fencing,  and  then  aa  their  crops  would  be  better,  they 
ODidd  pay.  They  were  glad  to  hear  it ;  it  really  was  very  kind, 
and  TWy  pleasant  to  have  money  for  evec^tlivti^  ?.«  wihJ."^.  Toss^ 
lived  like  ffghiiog-eocks.     The  ge\A\emanV>.SL  ■<jVb.\-s\  ■*.-«v?i&.'Ve 
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long  beFore  be  wanted  it,  and  before  tlicn  something  would  turn  up. 
So  they  went  on,  the  Newtona  and  otJiers.  Why  had  tliey  not 
gone  on  so  long  before  ?  Because  their  neighbonra  before  had  no 
money  themselTes  to  tempt  thcii'  neighbotirs  with,  and  bod  that 
sort  oi  Bimplo  conacionccs  that  they  had  a  hurror  of  coveting  their 
neighbours'  goods. 

Nobody  could  be  more  forbearing,  cioro  conBidurate,  more  kind, 
llian  good  Sampson  Hooks  ;  he  never  aeked  them  for  the  mauey 
nor  for  the  intercut  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  oJwayi  had  a  smile  and 
a  nod  for  them  when  he  met  them  ;  stopped  hia  great  lofty 
roadster  and  asked  how  they  all  went  on. 

Bat  in  a  while  there  came  riding  into  the  village  a  siugulai* 
little  fellow,  on  a  little  yellowish  pony,  with  whitish  legs  and  ft 
face  white  all  on  one  side.  The  man  was  e.  little  lean  man,  yet 
with  a  conaidorahle  paunch,  as  if  all  bis  food  turned  into  fat  thwe. 
He  bad  an  old  hat  on,  particularly  eun-burnt  aod  slouching  in  the 
brim  ;  an  old  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons  ;  a  waistooat  that 
folded  over  and  buttoned  across  the  front  of  s  tawny  kind  of 
checked  stuff ;  a  blue-spotted  cotton  handkerchief  on  j  eordurqy 
small  clothes,  and  old  fueti&n  gaiters  well  splashed  with  the  roads 
— the  roada  then  were  abominable.  His  horse  was  also  Bpl&shed 
up  to  the  sides,  and  he  urged  him  on  by  the  constant  use  of  one 
old  jingling  spur.  There  was  a  still,  close  look  in  the  solid  ruddy 
face  and  small  black  eyes,  nearly  loat  under  the  slouching  hat- 
brim  of  this  little  man  ;  and  the  little  horse  had  also  a  look  as  if 
he  would  be  always  going  just  the  way  that  his  rider  did  not  wish 
him,  for  which  he  got  incessant  jerks  in  the  mouth  with  the  bridle, 
kicks  with  the  one  spur,  and  thumps  on  the  flank  u-ith  a  tough 
and  heavy  ash  plant. 

This  man,  who  was  destined  to  be  well  known  in  that  village, 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  Bill  Newton,  tied  hia  horse  to  the  hook  in 
the  w^,  and  walking  in  with  one  hand  on  his  stick  aa  a  Btaff> 
and  the  other  in  his  breeches  pocket,  with  a  sort  of  stealthy 
smA  unEteady  gait,  announced  hunaelf  as  Joe  Ling,  the  bailiff  of 
Mr,  Sampson  Hooks. 

He  said,  that  as  he  put  Mr.  Hooks'  occounts  in  order,  ho  had 
found  two  or  three  trifles  which  related  to  him,  Bill  Newton.  Ha 
did  not  want  to  liurry  hira.  Mr.  Hooks  huj'ried  nobody — in  faOta 
be,  was  snch  a  man,  that  if  he,  Joe  Ijing.  did  not  take  cara  of 
thijigB  a  little,  be  would  soon  be  like  tlio  child  that  gave  w 
Ais  breakfast   (jcfauso  another   cried.  Sur   iX,  ani  xWn.  \itti  " 
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iteelf.  Never  was  there  audi  a  good-natured,  careless  fellow. 
He  bad  put  these  httle  matters  ti>geticr,  nnd  if  it  were  not  con- 
Tenjent  to  pay  just  then,  whj  he.  Bill  Newton,  could  put  hia 
naue  to  a  bit  of  paper  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  aod 
whieh  he  presented.  Bill  Newton,  who,  of  course,  could  not  pay, 
ftnd  did  not  half  like  the  looks  of  tliie  fellow  ed  well  as  those  of 
SwnpBOH  Uoohs,  told  Joe  Ling  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  all  right,  and  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Hooks  himself  about  it. 
To  hia  greet  mortificatiou  he  then  found  that  Joe  Ling  was  as 
deaf  as  a  door-nail,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  at  all  with 
biffi.  He  only  answered  quite  heaide  the  mark;  as,  "Yes,  it 
roflUy  was  fine  weather:"  "No,  there  wae  really  no  hurry  at  ■ 
all;  he  had  only  to  aign  that  hit  of  paper,"  I 

Bill  Newton  ehouted  into  the  maji's  ears  that  he  could  not  s^b    \ 
it, — he  would  see  Mr.  Hooks  about  it. 

"  Ob,  Tery  well,  I  can  wait  a  little ;  I  did  not  know  you  were 
busy;  don't  lot  me  disturb  you ;  lean  wait!" 

He  clapped  himself  down  in  an  old  ami  chair,  poked  the 
children  on  the  hearth  in  the  ribs  with  his  stick  as  they  lay  there 
staring  at  him,  and,  making  a  low  chucbling  sort  of  half-laugh, 
talf-wheeiing,  added,  "  Oh  no ;  no  hurry  at  aU ! " 

Bill  tried  again  to  drive  his  meaning  into  him  ;  it  was  hopeless. 
He  only  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  he  was  sure  the  amount  was  cast  up 
right ;  but  he  could  take  his  time,  and  look  it  over.  IIo  had 
only  to  put  his  name  where  he  had  shown  him." 

BJ]],  then,  making  a  sort  of  funnel  of  his  hands,  put  them  to 
faia  ear,  and  shouted  into  it  that  he  had  to  go  out,  and  bid  hiiK'V 
good  morning.     "  Oh,  yea,"  said  Ling,  "  Mr,   Hooka  is  an  nn-  ■ 
common  good-natured  man  :  everybody  knew  that ! " 

Kll  Newton  went  nut ;  and  Ling,  waiting  for  some  time,  took 
a  stroll  into  some  of  the  neighbouTE'  houses  on  the  like  errand, 
leaving  his  horse  at  fiill's  door.  Three  hours  afterwarde,  at 
dinner-time,  Bill  returaed,  and  saw.  to  his  desperate  vcsation,  the 
fellaw'e  pony  stiO  hanging  at  his  door  j  and  scarcely  was  he  him- 
self got  within,  where  the  pudding  was  already  smoking  on  the 
table,  than  in  walked  Joe  Ling,  and  on  Bill's  saying  that  he  had 
no  occasion  to  wait,  he  replied,  "  Why,  yes,  he  would  take  a  bit 
of  dinner  with  them,  for  waiting  so  long  had  made  him  hungry."" 
Without  ceremony  he  drew  a  chair,  helped  himself  liberally  to  the 
padding,  and  talked  on  of  Mr.  Hooka,  and  all  his  gaod-a«luKCL, 
tmd  what  a  heap  of  couceriH  ^o  \\a-4  o&  V\?.  Vw.vi.t  "wv  "^'i  -*Sja^?^ 
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he  himself  (that  is,  Ling)  eamc  from,  till  Bill  Newton  wished  him 
at  Janiaico.  But  Joe  Liiig  waa  in  no  huirj  to  be  off,  either  to 
Jnniaica  or  any  where  else.  lie  sate,  ato,  drank,  joked  with  the 
wife,  poked  the  children  in  the  ribs,  and  inade  himself  very  much 
at  home.  Bill  Newton's  choler  began  to  rise,  for  the  Newtons 
were  a  very  choleric  family,  and  ho  thought  sevei-al  times  of 
knocking  tho  impudent  fellow  off  his  seat;  but  lie  remembered 
Sampson.  Hooks,  and  the  debt,  nnd  restrained  himself.  But  he 
ate  his  dinner  sullenly ;  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
mouthful  strolled  out  of  the  honso,  and  betook  himself  to  tha 
King  of  Prassia.  Here,  with  his  cup  before  him,  but  boiling 
with  wrath,  ho  despatched  a  little  lad  several  times  to  see  whether 
Ling's  pony  still  hung  at  bis  door.  lie  returned  every  time  with 
tho  same  tale — it  still  was  there.  Roused  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  lio 
started  up,  hasteued  down  the  village  with  murderous  thoughts  in 
hiH  mind,  when,  to  bis  vevj  agreeable  surprise,  he  saw  his  door, 
but  no  pony  there.  Ho  wheeled  round,  and  once  more  regaiuing- 
tho  puljlic  house,  spent  the  evening  there  in  endeavouring  to 
drown  his  chagrin  in  the  company  of  the  jolly  frequenters  of  the 
old  house,  What  was  his  surprise,  however,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  to  find,  as  he  entered  hia  cottage,  Joe  Ling  comfortably 
ensconced  iu  the  old  arm-choir,  and  the  pony  well-suppered  up  in 
the  stable ! 

"  Thou'st  kept  mo  long,  my  lad ;  thou'st  kept  me  long.  I  did 
not  know  that  thou  meant  to  pay  all  up  this  time  ;  but  well  and 
good,  well  and  good  ;  I  can  stay  till  morning — it  will  never  do  to 
venture  home  oh  such  roads  in  the  dark.  I  vc  got  my  night-cap, 
luckily,  and  ony  hit  of  a  bed  will  do  for  me." 

Bill  paused  for  a  moment,  considering  whether  ho  should  not 
pound  him  to  a  jelly  with  his  own  ash  sapling;  hut  another  thought 
occurred  to  him:  be  whispered  to  his  son  Jem,  and  betook  himself, 
without  wasting  another  word  on  Ling,  to  bed. 

This  son  Jem  made  signs  to  Ling  to  follow  him,  took  him  into- 
his  room,  and  made  signs  to  him  that  he  must  make  shift  with 
half  his  bed.  Joe  Ling  nodded  his  approbation,  adding,  as  if  to 
himself,  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 

He  was  Buon  between  the  sheets,  when,  to  bis  astonishment, 
Jem  Newton,  a  great  brawny  fellow,  heaped  a  great  pile  of  mtdt 
bags  on  the  hcd,  njid  crept  under  them  himself. 

iVhat's  tliat?"  said  Joe  Ling,  balE  cTvisbed and  half  smothered. 
''  What  (Iocs   the  lad  mean^     'WH3,maQ,fti\&  t        '  ' 
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cmsli  a.  horse's  ribs  in,  and  swelter  him  to  death  ;"  upon  which 
began  to  fling  them  off.  But  in  this  process  he  was  interruptad 
by  Jem,  with  a  knock  on  the  chest,  followed  hy  another  on  ths 
nose,  and  a  loud  outcry  of  "  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  If 
you  will  lie  wi'  me,  you  mun  lie  as  I  do.  I've  gotten  th'  ague, 
I  tell  you,  and  mun  ha'  my  bags  on  me  ! " 

iiing,  who  found  that  he  had  got  a  terrible  fellow  to  deal  with, 
fllloked  down  quietly,  but  with  many  a  groan  and  many  a  sigh  did 
h^  bear  his  mountainous  burden  till  the  daylight  began  to  peep, 
when,  springing  up,  he  saw  that  the  young  rogue  had  laid  all  the 
baga  on  hie  {Ling's  side),  and  had  been  sleeping  most  comfortably 
fcimaelf  with  the  usual  quantity  of  sheets  and  blankets  on  him. 
Ling  soon  descended  below,  and  appeared  again  at  breakfast  time 
vith  a  note  from  Sampson  Hooka,  who  begged  in  most  courteous 
terms  that  Bill  Newton  would  just  sign  the  trifling  account  which 
hia  bailiif  had  brought.  "  He  was  a  good  soul,  was  Ling,  but  a  pei^ 
feet  formahst  in  business.  He  would  oblige  him  by  signing,  and 
letting  him  go  about  his  affairs.  All  would  be  right  j  there  was  no 
OCoaBiou  in  the  world  for  hurry." 

BUI  signed  his  name  to  be  rid  of  the  fellow  himself.  Tliis  was 
the  first  appearance  of  Joe  Ling,  but  it  was  a  sample  of  what  the^ 
would  find  him.  On  all  occasions  he  was  just  as  deaf,  and  just  ^ 
invariably  imperturbable.  He  always  lauded  the  good-natme  of 
Hooks,  and  Hooka  praised  him  for  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  but 
fluoh  a  man  for  business  ! 

So  things  went  on  some  years,  when  at  once  a  regular  storm 
brole  out.  The  Newtona,  and  many  others,  found  that  they 
actually,  dnmk  or  sober,  had  signed  mortgages,  and  that  for  sums  of 
Huch  amount  as  they  vowed  they  bad  never  had.  How  this  waa 
we  cannot  pretend  to  tell,  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  old  Joe  Ling 
met  any  of  these  people  at  the  market  town  or  elsewhere,  he  was 
always  most  civil,  treated  them  like  a  king,  and  on  one  occasion 
posted  off  to  Derby  in  the  m'ght,  in  a  great  hurry,  while  ho  had 
one  of  them  drunk  as  a  piper  at  an  inn  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
returned  before  the  sim  was  up,  paid  him  over  a  sum  of  money,  and 
BOW  bim  sign  a  deed.  Soon  after  the  man  was  called  upon  to  eva- 
cnate  his  cottage  and  fields,  according  to  terms  of  sale,  when  ha 
doclvcd  he  had  never  made  a  sale  ;  but  found  a  regidar  deed  di' 
out  of  the  pocket  of  Joe  Ling,  with  his  signature  there  to  a 
fainty,  in  bis  own  undeniable  hand. 

In  short,  never  was  there  sucV  a\ra\)\!'>j\i\    Tfts;^'s«'w»'iN' 
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five  or  us  others,  found  their  mortgnges  forecloBed,  nnd 
property  gone,  ns  in  a  dream.  This  niiiii  had  sold,  nnd  di 
know  when  ;  and  the  whole  place  whs  up  and  vowing  to  tew  down 
SoiDpaoii  Hooks'  house  about  his  eava,  and  murder  him  and  hia 
raecally  awindler,  Joe  Ling. 

What  did  ^iLmpaon  Hooks  ?  Did  he  shrink  ?  Did  he  defy, 
eren  justify  ?  No :  he  rode  through  the  village  daily,  calm  and 
Hmiling,  and  inquirieg  into  the  health  and  happinesB  of  those  ho 
met  J  and  when  he  met  with  binek  and  thTcateniug  looks,  asked, 
with  tlie  greatest  and  moat  simple  luildncBS,  what  was  aauae  ?  Hod 
he  done  anything  to  offend  them  'i 

"Have  yoodtmc  anything?"  said  indignantly  some  of  the  stun^ 
villagers;  "has  not  your  scoundrel  man,  Ling,  robbed  andoheatedui 
ftU!  Has  not  he  got  almost  every  man's  property  into  his  dutches? 
Have  Tve  any  of  us  now  a  home  of  our  own  ?  When  waa  it  befera 
that  any  of  us  had  our  hoiiaes  and  fields  in  debt  ?  And  how  the 
devil  has  the  fellow  managed  to  heap  up  charges  against  na  ?  " 

To  tliis  Sampson  Hooks  replied  with  a  look  of  surprise,  which, 
if  it  were  feigned,  was  well  feigned;  it  looked  very  genuine  and  Tery 
natural. 

"Oh!  dear,"  said  he,  "it  grieves  me  estremely  that  you  should 
think,  that  any  body  belonging  to  me  should  use  yoti  nnfiurly.  I 
am  oare  my  only  wish  has  been  to  see  you  comfortable.  Have  not 
I  lent  you  money  for  that  pui-pose  ?  Have  not  1  always  advised  yon 
to  gocd  and  prudent  management  ?  Oil !  dear,  this  is  very  unplea. 
Bnat  I  But  let  mc  be  assured  that  Mr.  Ling  has  done  anything 
unhandsome,  and  it  shall  be  instantly  righted — instantly.  High 
as  is  mj  o]>inion  of  him,  nothing  in  sneli  a  case  should  screen  hxau 
But  my  good  people,  I  cannot  think,  I  really  cannot  think  it, 
indeed.  I  have  seen  eo  much  of  Joseph  Ling,  and  nevei'  could  I 
delect  him  In  any  dirty  action ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  always 
appeared  a  most  innocent,  faithful  creature ;  quite  careless  of  hinw 
self — quite ;  but  his  faithful  spirit  makes  him,  perhaps,  too  eager  to 
gervQ  his  master.  But  let  all  be  examiuod — let  all  be  examined 
into — and  if  any  wrong  be  done,  lot  it  be  righted  ;  nay,  if  you  cos 
pay  off  aU  your  debts,  or  can  find  any  one  else  to  take  up  your  pro- 
pei-ty,  willingly  will  1  relinquiih  It !  Oh  !  what  good  would  it  do 
me  to  win  the  whole  parish,  and  yet  make  enemies  of  ail  my  good 
neighbonra  ?  Why  should  I  ?  Have  I  not  enough  ?  Have  I  any 
one  to  save  for  ?  Have  T  child  or  chick  ?  Lot  the  thing  he  searched 
into — let  it  be  searched  into — for  this  stftte  of  matters  grieves  me. 
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said  Mr.  Sampson  Hooka  to  his  attorney.  "  Reflect  thnt  yoU&'S 
seeking  satisf action  for  them  rather  thiiu  for  me.  I  want  no  eatia- 
faction  but  to  see  tliem  sutisfied.'' 

The  examination  went  on  ;  their  own  lawyer  was  keen  and 
subtle,  and  every  one  now  said  in  his  heart,  "  Now  old  deaf  'un, 
now  old  Ling,  thou  It  catch  it."  But  old  Ling  seemed  by  no 
means  cast  down,  nor  at  oU  in  any  eagemeas  to  justify  hlma'e!f ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  not  to  bo  capable  of  understanding  that  any 
complaint  lay  against  him.  He  drew  document  after  document 
and  book  after  book  out  of  his  bag,  and  gave  every  question'  its 
appropriate  answer  ;  but  hia  deafness  seemed  as  complete  &  coat 
of  defence  as  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.  When  the  opposite  lawyer 
told  him  that  heavy  suspicions  were  entertained  of  bis  proceed- 
ings, he  only  rephed,  "  Oh  yes,  Mr,  Hooks  was  always  too  good- 
natured." 

As  he  could  not  be  got  at  through  his  eare,  he  made  a  direct 
pass  at  his  eyes  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he 
wrote  tlio  same  conciliatory  assertion.  Ling  read  it,  and  then 
laughed,  as  at  a  most  capita!  joke.  '■  Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord  I  What 
nonsense  !  Who  soys  I've  cheated  'em  ?  Who  says  it  ?  Stuff ! 
Ar'  n't  all  the  accounts  here  ?  la  not  every  figure  here  ?  Is  n't 
all  right  cast  up  ?  Try,  see  !  try  it — try  it  ony  one  on  you !  Who 
Bays  I've  cheated  'cm  ?  Thoy  say  1  'fhey  say,  is  the  first  word 
of  a  lie  !  There,  cast  'cm  up,  I  say  ;  esamino  'era  ony  way  yo 
like,  and  if  yo  catch  old  Joe  Ling  in  a  trick,  why  I'll  never  eat 
bread  again." 

They  cast  up ;  they  examined ;  they  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned,  but  they  could  make  nothing  appear,  but  that  the 
villagers  had  been  very  foohsh,  and  made  very  bad  bargains  ;  and 
that  Joe  Ling  had  made  veiy  good  ones  for  his  master  ;  but  all 
was  regular,  moat  regular.  The  ouly  thing  that  stood  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  fair  play,  was  buying  the  land  from  the  drunken  num. 
But  Joe  Ling  stoutly  denied  that  he  was  then  any  more  dmnk 
than  at  any  other  time. 

"  Can  ony  on  yo  tell  mo,"  said  he,  "  when  he  is  right  sober,  afid 
when  he  is  not  ?  Can  ony  on  yo  find  him  morning,  noon  or  nighli 
without  his  pot  o'  beer  ?  But,  what  if  he  has  made  a  bad  bargain, 
now  is  the  time  to  unbargain  it !  Hasn't  Mr.  Hooks  said,  '  Pay 
me  the  money  h.ick  and  I  yield  the  purchase  ? '  " 

Nothing  could  be  fairer.  The  man  was  asked  if  he  could  get 
tie  money  somewhere  and  pay  il  \mtV.    We  ieawci  \.vcft<i,  and  tho 
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flpposi'tc  lawyer  offered  to  find  liira  &  man  ;  but  somcliow  the  time 
irent  over.  Two  or  three  people  came,  saw  tlie  land,  shook  thar 
hoftds,  uuJ  weut  awny,  and  bo  the  matter  cuded. 

The  villagers  were  defeated,  though  it  cannot  he  said  that  they 
■were  silenced,  for  they  were  very  aavage,  and  talked  in  the  King  of 
Prusda  more  fiercely  than  ever.  It  was  said  that  the  whole  was 
a  juggle ;  that  the  opposite  lawyer  had  heen  feed  by  old  Ling  ;  the 
jnen  who  came  to  see  the  land  that  had  been  eold  were  Ecnt  on 
purpose  by  this  villain  lawyer  ;  and  the  whole  was  a  hoax  and  ft' 
smoke. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  many  years  went  on.  Hooks  was  as  mild 
as  ever — Ling  as  deaf  as  ever.  He  rude  on  his  yellowish  little 
horse  in  the  very  same  old  hat,  old  blue  coat,  spattered  gaiters, 
«id  jingling  fipnr,  as  usual,  into  the  village  at  certain  times  ;  and 
H  was  observed  that  after  cveiy  one  of  these  visits  there  rose  a, 
fhrious  clamour,  and  many  curses  and  some  conspicuous  change 
fdlowod.  But  it  was  only  when  a  number  of  years  had  passed 
tlmt  the  whole  change  was  visible.  Then  it  was  seen  how  many 
old  eottoges  had  actually  vanished,  how  ninny  of  the  old  croft 
iedgea  had  got  stubbed  up,  and  what  grout  wide  ploughed  fields 
lay  m  their  places  ;  what  numbers  of  old  orchards  and  gardens 
were  gone.  The  place,  in  truth,  looked  much  sprueer,  much  more 
open  aud  modern.  There  were  now  cottages  arisen  iii  long  rows, 
without  gardens  and  pigstys,  it  is  true ;  and  what  was  more  striking 
was,  that  almost  all  the  people  were  mere  labourers  without  ayard  of 
land,  and  almost  all  the  land  and  the  village  belonged  to  Sampson 
Hooks. 

What  now  struck  them  also  as  almost  as  extraordinary  was,  that 
not  only  had  the  people  no  longer  a  foot  of  land  to  call  their  own, 
but  all  the  old  foot-paths  which  used  to  run  in  every  possible 
direction  roimd  the  village,  and  away  over  the  fields  and  commona 
to  the  next  haidet  had  got  stopped;  up  and  lost.  There  had  been 
no  application  to  the  sessions  fur  tlte  pui'pose,  yet  the  paths  which 
used  to  give  most  delicious  Sunday  and  holiday  walks  to  the 
villagers  were  somehow  gone.  This  had  beca  done  by  stubbing 
Up  a  variety  of  hedges,  and  ploughing  up  the  laud,  so  that  the 
real  direction  had  been,  for  a  time,  lost,  especially  as  the  rain 
made  the  newly  dug  and  ploughed  up  ground  such  a  perfect 
alough  of  mud  and  wet,  that,  in. winter,  it  was  impassable;  and 
then,  when  spring  came,  and  the  com  sprimg  up,  it  was  found  to  be 
let  to  some  poor  fellow  that  t\ie  'fto'^Ve  twii  wci'*. "    ■"  "     -'■  -'— 
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boarts  to  do  a  damiige  to.  But  thoj  were  yeiy  clamorouis  to- 
ScHupson  Books  himsetf,  who  always  was  put  into  a  great  flutter 
of  concern  at  tlieee  matters  which  he  himself  never  attended  to. 
Mr.  Ling  should  look  better  to  theae  things,  aud  aroid  aueh  coni- 
plaiuts.  Certainly,  the  people  must  have  a  path.  Oh,  e^tiualy! 
But  as  it  would  now  injure  Thomas  Hobson's  or  Jamos  Simpson's 
corn,  thej  would  perhaps  be  60  good  as  to  go  a  little  round,  or  in 
another  direction.  Nay,  a  way  should  Le  opened  for  them 
through  his  own  piirk,  much  ncaror,  much  ploosantor.  And  this 
was  done.     Could  anything  be  more  accommodating? 

In  a  few  years,  however,  when  the  right  to  the  old  way  was 
lost,  then  came  that  etci'ual  old  Joe  Ling  and  stopped,  up  the  new 
road  through  the  park ;  hut  such  depredations  had  been  committed 
on  the  trees  iji  the  park,  aud  the  hall  was  so  exposed  to  thieves 
by  these  foot-roads  so  near  it,  that  really  they  must  bo  closed. 
But  tho  people  should  have  a  road.  Mr.  Hooks  would  soo  where 
it  could  go  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties.  But  time  went  on, 
and  it  never  could  be  settled  where  the  road  should  i-un.  Then 
again  rose  the  cboler  of  the  villagers  ;  hatchets  and  picks  were 
taken,  gates  were  cut  down,  fences  cut  tLrough,  and  the  old 
rosda  opened  with  much  triumph  and  juhike.  The  whole 
village  was  in  a  fennent,  and  tho  women  stood  at  their  doors  and 
shouted  to  each  other,  and  the  men  in  the  King  of  I'mBaia 
shouted  all  at  once,  "  Wo!),  now  wo  sbail  see  what  these  tyrants 
will  do ! " 

And  truly  did  they  soon  see  that.  It  was  declared  that  it  was 
very  grievous  to  Mr.  Hooks,  but  that  such  proceedings  eould  not 
b& allowed^  the  peace  must  be  pi-oserved,  the  laws  aud  property 
mast  be  respected.  The  offenders  wore  siuumoned  before  the 
Justices,  aud,  spite  of  all  their  representations,  were  fined  for 
their  outrage,  and  threatened  with  the  House  of  Correction ;  for 
when  did  a  county  magistrate  entertain  a  complaint  against  the 
closing  of  afoot-path  ?  It  is  too  much  to  be  expected  from  human 
nature.  Why,  this  man  has  these  same  obnosious  paths  on  his 
own  lands,  and  wants  to  be  well  rid  of  them. 

So  tho  crofts  and  cottages  were  gone,  aJid  the  foot-paths  were  all 
gone,  yet  not  a,  legal  complaint  could  he  eihibitod  against  the 
virtuous  and  compassionate  Sampson  Hooks,  nor  even  against  the 
faithful  Joe  Ling,  Could  any  man  say  that  they  were  not  really 
"  innocent,  falsely-accused,  fair-donling,  conBciontious,  thougU 
iful  mon,  as  men  with  money  in  their  pockets 


are,  and  of  which  the  money  itself  is  a  sufficicot  proof ;  for,  n 
they  not  clever,  thej  woulil  never  Lave  got  it,  or  wouJd  n 
kept  it  when  got. 

Years  went  on,  and  ttU  seemed  bright  and  prosperous  at  Ael 
Halt.  Neither  Sampson  Hoolis  nor  his  great  roadster,  IBlftdtl 
Jaok,  seemed  to  grow  a  day  older.  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks  droVS^ 
eat  in  her  handsome  pony-chaise,  and  smiled  and  nodded  to  ererjr 
one.  And  old  Joe  Ling  oceaBionally  was  seen  riding  to  or  fi'om 
the  Hall  on  the  same  little  yellowish  horse,  with  the  pyo-hald  face 
and  whitish  legs;  and  as  to  Joe  Ling  himself,  he  was  just  the 
same  figure,  and  wore  the  same  jingling  spur  as  ever.  The  oI3 
sttn-bumt  hat,  and  the  old  blue  coat  with  the  metal  buttonsiCj 
seemed  never  to  get  worse.  It  was  said  that  Sampson  Hooks  instt 
making  a  mint  of  money  in  collieries  and  farming,  somewhere  a 
good  way  off,  and  that  Joe  Ling  came  loaded  with  money  like  a 
bee.  If  he  did,  it  was  not  tho  fruit  of  the  hlessings  and  the 
prayers  of  the  poor,  for  never  did  so  many  ciirses  roll  out  of  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  as  when  he  I'ode  by.  But  tbey  might  curse, 
and  thay  did  it  pretty  loud  too — be  was  deaf  to  all— and  when 
soBte  surly  fellow,  or  a  knot  of  them  in  the  village  street,  has 
aaid  fiercely  out,  just  as  he  passed,  "  The  devil  fly  away  with  him 
and  hia  dog-tit  too  1"  he  baa  mode  bis  bow.  No  douht  he  saw  the 
fellow's  lipa  move,  and  said,  "  Oh,  pretty  wdl,  I  thank  je,  aad 
1  hope  that  you  arc  all  vourselves  comfortable." 

Spite  of  all  show  of  prosperity,  the  villagers  noticed  that  the 
rooka  never  came  hack,  and  never  could  be  lured  to  settle 
in  the  old  trees  again,  and  they  nodded  knowingly  to  one  another, 
and  said  in  their  broad  dialect,  "  We'U  wait  a  hit ;  the  dee  wull 

And  truly,  in  a  while  there  occurred  some  httlc  matters  that 
did  not  hear  so  easily  smoothing  out,  and  that  made  the  rinagers 
prick  up  their  ears,  and  open  their  mouths,  more  confidently  than 
ever ;  and,  what  was  more  singular,  in  these  there  was  no  visible 
hood  of  old  Joe  Ling. 

Siioh  was  the  reputation  at  a  distance  of  the  substantial  wealth 
and  integrity  of  Sampson  Hooks,  that  poor  people  who  had  saved 
ft  tittle  money,  could  think  of  no  safer  means  of  depositing  it 
dian  in  his  hands.  The  villagers,  who  would  not  bare  trusted  him 
«  grown,  called  those  who  did  all  the  stupid  •'  flats  and  godlugs" 
in  the  langnage.  Old  Ling  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  thi 
Mid,  for  ho  went  canting  about  on  bis  "  scue-haldgoQ^,'" 
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of  hifl  master,  liko  a  very  aalnt ;  but  thia  might  be  only  theiv 
rejudiced  supposition — there  was  no  evidence  on  the  subject, 
bowever,  a  poor  widow,  who  had  put  a  few  syoro  pounds  into 
Sampson  Hooks'  hands,  came  one  day  for  lier  intei'cst.  Sampson 
vas  not  at  home,  but  Krs.  Sampson  had  the  poor  woman  into  the 
parlour,  kindly  inquired  ber  business,  lamented  that  Mr.  Hooka. 
would  not  be  at  home  that  day,  and  asked  the  poor  woman,  w] 
had  thus  come  a  long  and  weary  way  for  a  diaappoiutment,  to  fa, 
Bome  refreshment.  While  the  poor  woman  ate,  and  lamented 
hard  case  to  have  to  come  and  go  so  far  for  nothing,  ahe  foi 
Mrs,  Hooks  so  lender  and  sympathising,  that  she  begged  of  hef ' 
aE  a  great  favour  to  pay  ber  the  interest  herself,  to  save  an  old 
woman  another  long  journey.  The  poor  woman,  to  convince  her 
that  all  was  right,  drew  out  the  note,  and  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
Hooks.  The  lady  looked  at  it,  declai'ed  that  for  what  abe  knew 
of  such  things  it  might  be  right  or  wrong,  but  that  she  never 
ventm'ed  to  meddle  with  such  matters.  As  the  poor  widow  went 
on  to  relate  many  of  her  own  domestic  affairs  and  troubles,  Mrs. 
Hooks  laid  the  note  on  her  work-table,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor 
woman  had  done  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  apron — for  she  had 
opened  up  a  whole  history  of  her  life's  past  and  present  trials — 
she  folded  up  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  her. 

The  widow  came  again  in  a  few  days,  found  Sampson  Hooks 
luckily  this  time  at  bome,  and  presented  ber  note.  What,  how- 
ever, was  her  astonishment,  when  Mr.  Hooks  put  on  a  very  strange 
look,  and  said,  "  Truly,  good  woman,  here  is  a  promissory  note  ; 
but  who  promises,  or  what  I  have  to  do  with  this  note,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell,  for  hero  is  no  name  to  it." 

"No  name!"  said  the  poor  woman  ;  "no  name!     Oh,  Lord 
bless  you,  dear  sir,  why  do  you  like  to  frighten  a  poor  body 
Here  is  your  own  honest  name  to  it,  just  as  you  wrote  it ! " 

"  I  tell  you,  woman,  that  what  I  say  is  true  !     See  here, 
is  no  name  whatever ;  and  who  and  what  you  are  is  quitf 
to  me.     1  Lave  uo  recollection  of  you,  and  must  befieve  that 
are  an  impudent  impostor.     Go,  get  away  with  you.     Go,  as 
as  you  can!" 

"  No  name  ! — you  don't  know  me  ! — ^you  ! — great  God  !  wba 
do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  turning  as  white  ai 
sheet,  and  trembling  till  she  could  not  rise  without  holding  fastg 
the  chair. 

Hooks  held  the  note  angrily  open  before  her  j  and  when  H 
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1  at  it.  anil  eaw  thot  really  lliera  w 
dioppcd  aenscIeBslj  into  tlie  chair.     Wheu  she  reeovereil  from  Ler 
swoon,  aho  found  heraelf  laid  on  tlie  Bofa,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llooks 
a  busily  sprinkling  her  with  water,  and  in  a  great  bustle,  but 
s  no  servant  present. 

on  aa  the  widow  looked  up,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
tears  that  began  to  gush  forth  in  torrents,  attempted  to  rise, 
Sampson  Hooks  said  in  a  flurried  way — 

"  There  is  some  mistake,  good  woman;  there  must  he  some 
great  mistake.  I  don't  understand  it ;  joii  have  come  to  a  wrong 
place,  or  Itave  brought  a  wi'ong  paper.  Compose  yourself,  and 
make  what  haste  you  can  home,  aud  see  whether  you  have  not 
another  papor  somewhere." 

"Oh  no,  no!  the  Lord  above  knows!"  exclaimed  the  poor 
■woman,  wringing  her  hands  in  her  apron,  wetting  it  through  and 
through  with  her  tears,  and  trembling  every  joint — "  The  Lord 
■ainyve  knows  I  have  no  other  paper  than  this  !  This  is  my  little 
all — my  all  in  this  world  ;  it  ia  tho  saving  of  a  life.  Oh,  sir, 
sir!  don't  kill  me  with  fright!  You  know  me — yovi  know  the 
paper — you  have  paid  me  the  interest  these  years  !  See,  it 's  all 
written  on  the  back  ;  it  is  in  your  own  hand !  Oh,  worthy, 
worthy  su',  do  take  pity  on  me  ! " 

"  But  what ! — but  why  ! — thei-e  is  no  name,  I  tell  you  ! "  said 
Mr.  Hooks. 

■'  Oh,  the  name  was  there  wheu  I  was  hero  only  a  few  days 
ago  !  The  good  lady  here  saw  it ;  and  aho  knows  that  she  read 
your  name  aloud,  and  said,  '  Yes,  that's  my  dear  Sampson's  own 
name,  suro  enough.'  " 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  woman  !  Oh,  you  false  tongue,  you  !  Oh, 
liowdare  you  say  such  a  thing  !"  c:tc1  aimed  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks. 
"  /  read  the  name  !  /  say  it  was  my  dear  Sampson's  name  ! 
Woman,  I  sav,  how  dare  you  utter  such  a  falsehood  before 
God!" 

"Before  God  and  man  I  daro  utter  it!"  now  cried  the  poor 
Toman,  who  seemed  at  once  to  recover  her  strength,  to  lose  her 
tremhhng,  and  to  stand  a  head  taller,  and  looked  no  longer  the 
same,  but  a  woman  in  the  pi'ime  of  life,  and  with  a  figure  and 
face  full  of  fire.  Such  was  the  change  which  indignation  can 
snake  sometimes  in  the  weakest  and  most  timid  creature. 

"  I  tell  you!"  she  e-tclaimcd,  advancing  to  Mrs,  Hooks.  "  I 
iell  you,  woman — for  1  have  as  much  right  to  woman  yiiM.  *■■*  ■^«*- 
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have  to  woman  me  ! — I  telt  you  that  there's  i/uilhr!/*  iiore,  aud 
I've  ft  notion,  raadajii,  It'e  jour  doing,  too.  Didn't  jou  read  the 
name  ?  Didn't  you  say  it  was  your  own  dear  Sampson's  name, 
and  that  it  always  did  you  good  to  aee  it  ?  Deny  it  if  yoa  dare ! 
And  so,  luieter,"  said  she,  turning  pauionately  to  Sampson 
Hooks,  "  pay  me  !  pay  me  now,  without 
upoE  it  woi'se  will  corae  of  it.  Pay  Jue,  I  say,  or  I'll  Uow 
far  and  wide,  and  make  your  name  stiak  from  bcrc  all  the 
Lunnun  !     Pay  me,  or " 

"Softly,  softly,  good  woman,"  now  said  Mr,  Sampson 
in  his  blandeat  and  yot  moat  commanding  tone.     "  Let  mi 
you  to  moderate  youi'aelf.     I  say  there  rauat  he  some  miatnke 
you  are  aurc  that  thia  ia  the  paper  that  you  had  here  but 
daya  ngo,  and  that  my  name  then  stood  on  it,  hy  what  unaccount- 
able eii-eumatance  can  it  have  been  removed  ?  llave  you 
at  home  who  can  have  done  this  ?" 

■' yo,  I  have  not  a  sou! ;  there  ia  not  a  soid  who  can  have. 
JBto  my  chamber  where  I  heep  this  note.     No,  no  I' 

"  Then,  can  it  have  been  o,  rat,  or  a  mouse,  or  a  moth  I" 

"  A  rat !  a  mouae  !  a  moth  I"  cried  the  enraged  ividow. 
ihero  ;  does  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  motb,  gnaw  an  edge  like  that'^ 
showing  the  place  whore  the  name  had  been  moat  cleanly  out  awiij 
'"  I  teU  you,"  she  continued,  "  a  woman's  eye  can  teiJ  how  that 
was  done  better  than  a  man's  can.  That  has  been  cut,  and  with 
scissors,  too  ;  noknifcIeaTBH  an  edge  like  that!  There'sgiuUery, 
I  tell  yon,  and  I'll  venture  to  tell  you,  too,  when  it  was  done.  It 
was  done  when  the  lady  had  it  at  her  work-table  ;  and  the  lady 
did  it  herself." 

"  What !  Jezebel — huzzy — abominable  woman  !     Do  you  say 
that  I  out  away  the  name  ?" 

The  widow  nodded  short  and  fiercely  at  hi 

"  Oh,  do  you  hear  and  bear  that,  Mr,  Hooks  ?  "  began  hisni 
sinking  away  into  violent  hysterics. 

"Woman — woman!"  cried  Hooka,    catching  his  wife 
artns,  "  see  what  you  have  done  I     You  have  killed  the  dear 
nocent !     You  have  killed  her  by  your  wicked  lies  !     Oh, 
did  she  hear  such  language  before  in  all  her  days  !     Poor, 

innocent,  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  a  gnat,  a "     Mr.  Hi 

was  cfflifuaed  by  his  terror  for  his  wife,  and  in  his  Imrry  rung 
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boll  with  one  hand,  as  ho  supporteil  Mre.  Hooks  to  the  sofa  with 
the  other.  Scurcely,  howcYcr,  Liid  he  done  aci,  when  he  hecame 
sensible  tliat  he  hud  not  taken  a  wary  step,  and  turning  to  the 
widow,  who  gftned  on  the  scene  with  a  Bavage  indifference,  "  Good 
woman,"  said  ho,  "ho  discreet;  preserve  delieacy  before  the 
aervants  ;  aU  will  ho  right,  no  douht," 

But  no  sooner  did  the  vindictive  widow  see  two  or  three  servants 
in  the  room,  than,  regardless  of  tho  hysterics  of  Mrs,,  and  the 
fluny  of  Mr.  Books,  she  raised  her  voice,  and  held  aloft  the 
mutilatod  doeument. 

"  Pay  me,  tben^  I  say,''  cried  she,  "  and  let  mc  go  !  Bo  you 
think  that  God'a  curse  will  not  alight  on  such  as  yon,  that  can  rob 
a  poor  widow  of  her  ali  ?" 

"Woman!"  cried  Sampson  Hooks,  In  a  voice  of  thnnder, 
"  cease  your  slanderous,  insane  lies  !  I  say,  begoue,  and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me,  eome  another  day.  You  have  aurely 
dono  enoiighnow," 

■'  No,  nor  half  enough,"  said  the  immovoablc  woman  ;  "  not  a 
quarter  enough  ;  you  havo  cut  off  your  name  from  your  own  note  ! 
You  have  cheated  me  of  my  all,  and  I  juill  speak.  Ay,  I  wiil 
altout  it  at  the  lop  of  the  street,  and  thi-ough  the  whole  coimtry, 
if  you  don't  pay  mo  ! " 

"Put  out  tho  mad  woman  !"  cried  Sampson  Hooks,  in  a  fury, 
quite  losing  that  mild  suavity  which  he  had  so  many  years  main- 
tained ;  and  the  servants,  who  had  stood  staring  and  drinking  in 
die  strftngo  words  with  astonishment,  at  length  went  up  to  her, 
and  taking  her  by  the  arms,  showed  hor  the  door. 

"  Ay,  go  indeed  !  Yes,  go  willT,"  shouted  she  ;  "  hut  I  will 
make  you  glad  to  give  me  my  money  again,  yet !"  And  with  great 
strides  she  marched  off,  and  at  the  first  house  she  reached  in  the 
Tillage  she  began  vehemently  to  relate  hor  wrongs.  This  iniB 
glorious  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  villagers  ;  they  soon  ran  together ; 
the  woman,  vehemently,  and  with  tears,  and  vows  of  vengeance, 
detailed  what  had  just  taken  plaee  ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
AH  hour  tho  news  was  over  the  whole  village.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  nished  into  the  street.  The  tailor  left  his  shop- 
board  with  his  breeches  knees  unbuttoned,  his  stockings  half-down 
hia  leg,  and  a  akoin  of  thread  round  his  neck.  Tho  smith's 
beUowB  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  red-hot  iron  was  left  to  cool  on 
ttc  anvil,  The  carter  stopped  his  team,  and  the  village  street 
was  full  of  eager  groups,  who  were  all  at  once  talking,  listening. 
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and  gesticulating,  as  if  about  to  execute  some  great  veugcftnco.  The 
pour  wuman.  was  stopped  every  few  yards  to  relate  over  and  over 
again  the  story  ;  she  waa  taken  into  a  house  to  have  something 
to  refresh  her,  and  the  crowd  besieged  the  door  aa  if  there  were 
some  groat  wonder  to  he  seen  within — an  angel  with  a  broken 
wing  or  so.  All  declared  that  the  wickednesa  of  these  tyrants 
would  Boon  be  properly  esiposed,  nuJ  n  dozen  or  more  of  the 
sympathiaing  villagers  accompanied  the  poor  widow  down  the  lane 
on  her  homeward  way,  ojhorting  her  to  have  legal  advice,  and  to 
"  trouble"  old  Sampson  ;  though  it  would  have  required  a  much 
more  learned  man  in  the  law  than  any  of  them  were,  to  tell 
exactly  how. 

And  what,  then,  was  the  real  state  of  this  case  ?  Could  the 
Hooka  have  been  guilty  ^f  this  great  crime  ?  Was  this  mystery, 
indeed,  cleared  up  ?  Another  anecdote  which  has  yet  to  be  related 
will  best  answer  all  these  questions. 

There  waa  oaco  a  poor  man — oh,  how  often  has  this  been  the 
fate  of  scores  of  poor  men  at  once  i  or  in  how  many  instances, 
where,  as  by  an  mfatuation,  they  have  been,  for  a  whole  country 
round,  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  hard-earned  mite,  before  the  days 
of  savings-hanks,  into  the  hands  of  some  fair-faced  scoundrel,  who  at 
once  has  stopped  or  run  of—il  was  all  the  same  to  them — and  their 
all  was  gone  for  ever !  There  was  a  poor  man  who  had  put  bis 
money — it  was  a  good  sura  for  a  poor  man,  it  was  a  hundred  pounds — 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  on  his  note  of  hand.  The 
interest  had  been  paid  duly  and  to  the  day,  for  five  long  years. 
The  poor  man  was  secure  in  his  confidence,  as  if  his  money 
had  been  in  "Lunuun  Bank."  He  came  at  length  on  his  half- 
yearly  day,  and  Mr.  Hooks  paid  up  hia  interest,  and  was  particu- 
larly civil;  but  on  settling  the  payment  on  the  hack  of  the  note, 
he  observed  that  the  paper  was  become  much  worn — it  was 
actually  in  pieces  at  the  folds ;  and  he  told  the  poor  man  that  he 
had  better  leavo  it  a  few  days  and  he  would  have  it  carefully 
-copied  for  him  on  a  new  piece  of  paper.  The  man,  in  true  coun- 
try faith  and  simplicity,  readily  complied,  nay  thanked  Mr.  Hoo]» 
eordially  for  his  ohhging  behaviour.  lie  came  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards for  hia  new  note,  and  was  shown  into  Mr,  Sampson  Hooka' 
presence, 

'■Well  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Sampson,  who  sat  at  his  desk, 
with  a  tremendous  heap  of  papers  before  him  ;  "and  pray  what ' 
your  wish  with  mo  ?" 
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The  poor  man  looked  noturally  a&tonished  ;  but  smiling, 
"  I  Ve  called  for  iny  note,  Bir." 

"  Your  note  ?     Whnt  note  wns  that  ? " 

"Oh,  the  note  you  were  eo  good  as  to  offer  to  copy  for  me." 

"Ah,  indeed!  a  note  of  business  was  it  to  some  of  your  friends?" 

The  poor  man  felt  a  cold,  queer  Eort  of  aenBation  about  his  heart, 
and  a  sudden  trembling  went  through  his  Utubs,  and  he  anaivered, 
njth  a  great  ^r  t^  anxiety — 

"It  waa  the  promissory  note  for  my  money,  which  you  were  ao 
good  as  to  offer  to  have  copied  out,  you  know,  the  otlier  day — the 
note  I  hare  had  ray  interest  on  these  fiye  years." 

"A  promissory  note?  To  copy?  My  memory  must  fail  me 
strangely.  My  good  man,  I  can  recall  no  such  circumstance.  Or, 
if  1  had  it,  it  must  be  here  I"  beginning  to  rummage  amongst  aud 
turn  over  the  wHdemeaa  of  papers.  "  There  ia  an  offer  of  money 
by  Thomas  llarrop ;  is  that  it?  or  this,  an  offer  to  mortgage  a 
tonement  and  some  copyiiold  land— is  your  name  Kettlcbender?" 

"  My  name  ?  Wliy,  you  know  my  name  well  enough  !  Tou 
know  me — Simon  Ragley,  well  enough — its  my  old  note,  my  old 
crumpled  note  for  a  hundred  pounds !  Oh,  laus,  oh,  lauB !  if  it 
should  be  lost  now  !" 

The  poor  man  bad  come  forward  from  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  door,  and  now  eagerly  leaned  over  the  desk  and  its 
chaos  of  papers.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony  man,  with  a  worn  and 
clay-smcnred  jacket  and  breeches,  of  a  sort  of  coarse  drah  plush, 
smeared  as  if  ho  were  a  Wickmaker,  with  yelloir  and  red.  His 
knees  seemed  stiff  as  if  with  rheumatism,  and  his  ancles  clad  in 
thick  cioth  short  gaiters,  and  his  big  feet  with  svcli  lumps  and 
protuberances,  as  also  marked  the  desperate  battles  he  bad  bad 
with  this  rheumatism.  He  limped  and  stood  leaning  hard  on  his 
thick  stick,  with  a  keen  face  full  of  ruddy,  fine  striny  veins,  and 
deep  tawny  wrinkles,  and  with  an  eipreasion  of  dcYOuring  anxiety 
thot  would  have  delighted  the  eye  of  a  Rubens, 

"  Pray  God  !''  said  he  again,  "  it  ben't  lost !  but  if  it  be 
yon  know  the  sum,  and  all  the  interest  is  paid  up— ao  you  cat 
me  another,  You  can  do  so,  sir — can't  you  ?  Ay.  do  it 
fir/'  said  the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  very  true,  I  could  give  you  anything  if  I  did  but  know' 
tllUit  was  right.  But  as  to  this  note — why  you  see,  I  can't  call 
.jttV'inind;  my  affairs  arc  not  like  )(ours,  my  man;  they  are  so  vast 
•ibej  quite  overwhelm  my  mind.    I  depend  wholly  on  my  ^aijara — 
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I  must  do  to  i    but  Its  to  tliia  paper  of  which  jou  i<pcak,  I  eee 

nothing  of  it." 

"  la  that  yallor'un  it?"  said  the  poor  man,  attempting  tosfretcli 
forth  his  hsnd  aad  take  one  up  ;  but  Mr.  SaDipson  Hooks  pushed 
him  rudely  back  with  his  hand  on  his  chest,  crjiug, 

"  Stop  fellow !  what  are  you  about  ?  Do  yon  think  I  aUow  any 
churl  to  come  and  thrdst  bin  paw  into  my  private  papers  ?  Stand 
back  !  stand  back,  1  say  !  I  will  look  at  my  leisure  for  this  not* 
you  speak  of,  and  if  it  be  there,  rest  assured  you  shall  have  tt. 
Your  name  is  Webster,  you  say — " 

"Uagley — Simon  Kagley  is  mjf  name;  hut  give  me  another 
note ;  never  mind  th'  oud  'un  ;  bum  it  when  you  find  it  ;  give  "mo 
another  now.     1  can't  go  away  wi'out  it." 

"  A  strange  fellow  are  jun  !"  said  Sampson  Hooka  ;  "  do  you 
think  that  1  give  notes  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  any  scamp  that 
plcaBea  to  ask  me  ?  Show  me  any  document  proving  that  I  owe 
you  as  much,  and  I  will  pay  you  it ;  but  document  1  sec  none,  and 
no  such  note  cau  I  call  to  recollection.  A  very  likely  thing  indeed 
it  would  be  to  give  you  a  note  on  such  grounds.  Go :  come  agu> 
in  a  few  days.  I  will  search — I  will  search  ;  and  if  it  'b  here — 
why,  you  'U  have  it." 

"But  you  know  me.  Mister  Hooks!  You  've  seen  me  often 
enough — you  wunna  deny  that!" 

"  Yes,  1  have  seen  you,  Webster,  or  Ragman,  or  whaterer  yon 
ooll  yourself  ;  but  where  or  when  I  am  not  so  sure  of.  Have  you 
worked  for  me  ?     Where  was  it  ? " 

"God  Almighty  I"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  now  transported 
with  rage  ;  "  but  a  pretty  villain  you  are !  1  know  you  now,  if  yoil 
dunna  know  me  !  Gee  me  th'  oud  note  ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  '11 
break  your  Tillain's  skull !" 

And  with  that  the  bony  fellow  raised  his  huge  knotty  Btjclct 
and  held  it  in  act  to  strike,  while  his  eyes  blazed  with  actual 
rage  ;  liis  teeth  ground  in  his  head,  and  his  bony,  eiucwy  fignrft 
looked  like  that  of  a  giant  skeleton,  bo  high  and  gaunt  and  ri^d 
did  it  seem.  Sampson  Hooks,  who  stood  near  an  open  French 
window,  at  one  leap  stood  in  the  garden  and  attempted  to  olou 
the  window  on  his  antagonist,  but  the  fierce  peasant  hanged  it 
open  with  his  loft  arm,  making  the  glass  Sj  ringing  aromid  with 
a  noise  that  caused  the  gardener,  who  was  at  work  among  his 
flower-beds  at  some  little  distance,  to  raise  his  head  and  stand 
staring  at  this  strange  scene.    Sampson  Hooks,  who  had  evidently 
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avoided  calling  in  this  lime  Uio  help  of  the  servants,  ns  in  the  ease 
of  the  widow,  and  had  oheycd,  nt  the  man's  meiince,  the  merely 
instinctive  feeling  of  aolf-preacrvation,  without  staying  to  reflect 
how  ie  was  to  get  rid  of  this  ugly  customer,  now  seeing  tliat  the 
gardener  was  aware  of  the  scene,  called  hastily,  "  John  !  John  ! 
Help!  help!     Here!  here!" 

John  came  iip,  and  Hoots  eried  hurriedly,  "  Seize  him,  put 
htm  out  1  Another  of  those  desperate  impostors  vho  are  always 
now  making  false  claims — most  probably  a  gang — moat  probably 
a  gang  !     Seize  him  and  put  him  out !" 

"  Ay,  BfflBO  me ! "  said  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  defiance. 
"  Throst  me  out  if  you  dare,  John  Bushy!  Yon  know  better 
than  to  come  within  the  reach  of  my  stick  !  You  are  too  honeet 
a  fellow.  Bushy,  to  hiu-t  a  poor  man  that  ia  robbed  ;  ay,  rohhed, 
ehoatcd  by  thia  villain ! "  and,  stamping  his  stick  on  the  gravel 
walk,  he  went  on  to  relate  all  that  had  passed,  while  Saropaon 
Hooks  had  slipped  away  round  the  honae. 

John,  the  gardener,  who  saw  the  coast  clear,  came  quietly  np, 
and  said  softly  to  the  man : 

"  Mr.  Ragley,  God  knows  that  I  won't  lay  a  finger  on  you. 
1  know  you  to  be  aa  honest  as  the  day 's  long  ;  but  listen  to  me. 
You  will  do  no  good  striving  here.  Lot  uic  advise  you  to  go 
awny  for  the  present  and  see  what  turns  up,  Rememher,  there  "s 
a  God  in  heaven  !  I  can't  help  you  just  now  ;  if  yon  stand  five 
minntes  longer  yon  may  lose  mo  my  place  too  ;  but  I  will,  with, 
all  tha  pleasure  in  the  world,  give  you  any  advice  I  can,  I'll 
come  on  Sunday — that's  the  day  after  to-morrow — to  your  house, 
and  we  'II  talk  it  over.     But  go  now,  only  go ! " 

•'  Jdin,"  said  tho  old  man,  trembling  with  rage  and  agony  of 
mind,  "  I  am  out  of  myself — 1  am  mad.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do ;  but  I  won't  be  any  harm  to  you,  neither.  I  'II  e'en  go  ;  but 
as  >nie  as  God's  in  heaven,  or  the  devil  'b  in  this  hypocrite's  soul, 
I  '11  have  justice  or  his  hofirt's  blood  ! " 

The  old  fellow  stalked  off,  limping  and  wiping  his  eyes  on  the 
ba.A  of  his  great  bony  hand,  and  coughing  with  rage.  Once  or 
twice  he  stopped,  looted  back  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  return, 
but  ho  only  gazed  wildly  at  the  house,  shoot  his  stiet  threaten- 
ingly, and  again  hobbled  off.  John  closed  Ibo  yard  gate  after 
him  and  then  returned,  with  strange  Eeelinga,  to  his  woi't. 

It  may  he  supposed  that  this,  added  to  the  widow's  affair,  made 
10  small  rumour.     It  spread  through  the  wliolo  country  round. 
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Other  rumours  grew  quickly  out  of  it,  that,  with  all  his  gathering 
and  cheating,  Sampson  Hooks'  affairs  were  in  a  wretched  plight. 
There  were  rumours  of  writs  and  executions,  and  heaven  knows 
what ;  and  eyery  Btrango  man  that  was  seen  to  advance  to  the 
Hall  waa  supposed  to  ho  a  lawyer's  messenger,  or  bum-baillfF, 
or  some  such  respectable  character.  But  spite  of  all  tliia  the 
Hall  itself  was  very  quiet,  and  Mr.  Sampson  Hooka  and  his 
roadster.  Black  Jack,  were  seen  as  composedly  us  ever,  jogging 
to  and  fro. 

But  one  thing  was  certain  :  the  man  Simon  Ragloy  had  gone  to 
a  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer  had  ivritten  to  Sampson  Hooks,  threaten- 
ing all  the  terrors  of  the  law,  leaving  the  clergyman  to  threaten 
all  the  terrors  of  the  goapel,  if  he  did  not  forthwith  pay  to  the 
said  Simon  Ragley  his  money.  On  which  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks 
moat  properly  and  moat  reasonably  professed  his  readiness,  nay 
his  exeesaivo  pleasure  in  such  readiness,  to  pay  Wr.  Simon  RAgtey 
one  hundred,  or  one  thouaand,  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  if  ho 
could  by  any  apeuiea  of  legal  evidence  show  that  he  was  so 
indebted  to  him.  And  therefore  that  lawyer  felt,  as  well  he 
might,  no  Utile  perplexed,  for  his  chent  had  juat  no  sueh  proof  to 
produce.  But  the  lawyer  noverthelesa  put  on  a  very  knowing  air, 
and  wrote  to  Mr,  Sampson  Hooks  notice  of  further  proceedings, 
accompanied  by  mysterious  hints  that  more  evidences  of  the 
fact  would  be  forthcoming,  than  he  the  said  Sampson  Hooks 
might  posaihly  dream  of.  Sampaon  Hooka,  however,  strong  in  his 
own  conceptions  of  the  ease,  only  repeated  his  former  hberal  offers 
and  lay  still. 

Things  were  long  in  this  intei'esting  position  ;  rumour  was 
dealing  very  freely  with  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks'  character  ronnd 
•the  country,  and  Mr.  Hooks,  hko  a  very  saint,  was  bearing  all 
with  the  moat  admirable  patience  ;  while  old  Joo  Ling,  to  wliOBe 
knowledge  these  things  were  occasionally  coming  by  slips  of 
paper  aa  he  paused  at  different  public -ho  uses,  to  refresh  faimsalf 
and  hia  pony  on  hia  peregrinations,  said,  "Was  there  ever  suci) 
a  pack  of  fools,  aa  to  expect  people  to  pay  money  to  any  acRmp  n 
asked  it,  and  with  no  more  to  show  for  it  than  he  had  to  shOF 
for  the  crown  of  England?  Are  you  that  good-natured  todll 
or  you  ? — or  you  ?"  asked  he  tauntingly  and  triumphantly  of  tha 
different  persons  in  company.  "  By  Leddy  I  now-a-days  one  fiuJs. 
it  quite  enough  to  pay  what  is  clearly  shown  to  bo  due  I " 

But  Providence  had  not  been  asleep,  nor  had  he  been  awtf 
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from  the  world  during  theee  trimsactioiiB,  and  a  very  aimple  turiw 
of  hia  finger  placed  poor  Simon  Ragloy  and  his  lawyer  in  », 
triumphant  poBition.  The  gardcnor  of  Sampson  Hooks,  after  the. 
affair  of  Simon  Ragley,  was  coii^tautly  falling,  over  his  work,  intiv 
deep  TCTeries,  from  which  he  ssldom  awoke  without  Bome  solemn 
shakes  of  the  head.  lie  was  frequently  ho  very  much  impressed 
hy  the  recolleetion  of  the  sceue,  that  he  would  suddenly  rise  up 
luid  stare  at  the  window  out  of  which  his  master  had  so  suddenly 
holted  and  old  Simon  had  so  violently  plunged  after  him.  Nay, 
Qs  ho  came  past  that  window  he  could  not  for  the  hfo  of  him 
help  stopping  and  looking  into  the  room  itself,  when  he  was  euro 
nobody  was  there.  As  he  saw  his  master  take  his  walks  about 
the  garden,  his  eyes  got  a  habit  of  involuntarily  following  him  ; 
and  one  day  as  ho  saw  him  there,  walking  to  and  fro,  he  observed 
that  he  puUed  various  papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  became  very 
much  interested  in  their  eiamination.  As  he  did  this  the  gardener 
obsen-ed  that  one  paper  fell  from  the  lot,  aud  that  Mr.  Sampson 
Hooka  went  on,  evidently  without  noticing  the  fact.  The  gardener 
bent  to  his  work,  but  with  a  constant  look  under  his  hat  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  maeter  ever  noticed  this  fallen  paper,  but  he  did 
not,  and  soon  after  left  the  garden.  I  need  not  say  that  the  door 
was  iLBrdly  closed  behind  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  when  John  Bushy 
was  very  briskly  yet  sedately  walking  along  the  padi  where  the 
paper  had  fallen,  and  Erst  stooping  here,  and  then  stooping  there, 
as  if  to  gather  some  wecdsj  he  finally  picked  up  the  paper,  stuck 
it  into  his  jacket  pocket,  and  went  at  once  home  to  his  dinner, 
though  it  was  half  an  hour  too  soon. 

Tho  moment  he  was  out  of  Hooks's  gntes,  ho  flew  with  rapid 
strides  into  the  adjoining  churchyard  ;  and,  as  if  lie  had  got  some 
particular  fancy  to  run  round  the  church,  got  on  the  opposite  side 
of  it,  and  in  a  corner  formed  by  a  huge  buttress,  pulled  out  the 
paper  and  opened  it.  Any  stranger  who  could  have  caught  a 
eliinpse  of  the  worthy  gardener  at  that  moment,  need  not  to  have 
inquired  whether  he  had  learned  to  read,  for  the  moment  ho  opened 
tho  longiah,  uorrowish  bit  of  old  paper,  he  first  turned  red,  then 
turned  white,  then  looked  round  him,  then  stared  right  away  into 
a  great  holly-bush,  in  a  garden  just  beyond  the  churchyard-wall, 
and  finally,  puttlugthe  paper  in  his  pocket,  set  off  home  as  fast  t 
his  legs  could  carry  him. 

What  honest  John  Bushy  had  got — if  honest  we  can  call  liii 
who  had  got  something  which  should  hare  seemed  to  be  his  mai 
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ler's — ^lie  never  told',  not  even  to  bis  wife :  but  thai  e&ine'l 
nuoii,  elating  tliat  lie  had  to  go  to  the  next  riUBge  about  f 
pots,  Lo  wont  off  aa  nimbly  b£  be  had  gone  into  the  cburcfij 
As  he  never  told  aujbody  what  he  had  got,  it  ia  not  for  us,  imv  ■ 
indeed  never  spoke  to  John  £ushy  in  all  our  lives,  to  say  Khot  it 
waa  ;  hut  wo  may  state  a  simple  historical  fact,  and  that  is,  that 
from  this  very  time  old  Simon  Bngley's  lawyer  began  to  assume  a 
much  more  confident  tone  in  his  communications  with  Mr.  Sampson 
Hooks,  begging  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  allow  himself  to  fiiU 
ioto  the  espenae  trhidi  awuted  him,  if  be  would  not  pay  Simon 
Bagley  his  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Sampson  Hooka,  howerer,  otHt 
repeated  that  the  said  Simon  must  first  show  cause,  and  there  mis 
an  end  of  the  matter.  This  seemed  reasonable  enough  ;  hut  lawjen 
are  often  very  uureasouable,  and  this  man  soomed  now  to  haye  a 
particular  pleaaurc  in  urging  the  matter  on.  Sampson  remained 
relcntleas;  the  lawyer  issued  his  writ;  Sampson  put  iu  appearance' 
to  it,  and  the  matter  came  on  for  trial.  The  day  had  arrived ;  fbt) 
parties  were  arrived  too  in  the  town,  when  the  lawyer  mode  a  last 
oifer  to  settle  the  affair  in  private.  He  was  tender  of  Mr.  Hooka' 
character,  he  said,  which  Mr.  Hooks  contended  meant  only  that  Le 
was  very  tender  of  his  own,  and  too  shrewd  to  bring  a  case  for  trial 
where  there  was  no  evidence  against  the  defendant.  Hooksagwn 
gave  his  old  answer- — show  proof,  and  there  needed  nothing  more. 

To  his  overwhelming  surprise  the  lawyer  assented ;  declared  that 
he  ■would  show  proof,  to  save  Mr.  Hoolts  from  imiversal  shtAiie,  m  ''~ 
perhaps  utter  ruin  ;  and  appointed  an  hour  to  meet  at  tbe  o"~^ 
Mr.  Hooks'  attorney. 

They  met. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Ragley's  lawyer — "  it  ia  a  great  pit^ 
Hooks,  that  this  matter  should  have  been  permitted  to  come  on  aid 
far  as  tbis," 

"  A  great  pity,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  ;  "Have 
nlways  said  so.     But  why  bring  it  so  far  T     I  certainly  did  not." 

"  A  veiy  great  pity,"  responded  the  lawyer ;  "but  will  Mr,  Hooka 
allow  mo  to  pi-opose  one  thiog,  in  order  to  show  who  has  brought  it 
thus  far  ?  Will  Mr.  Hooks  swear— nay,  I  will  not  go  to  such  a  lengtH 
— will  he  merely  lay  his  land  on  this  Bible,  auJ  say  from  his  heart 
and  his  conscience,  before  God,  and  before  these  present — "  There 
Btood  Simon  Ragley,  gazing  on  Sampson  Hooks  with  au  exprMsioji 
that  seemed  to  say — "  I  shall  eat  you  up  in  another  minute,j 
with  a  relish!" — and  there  stood  also  Mr,  Hooks'  lawyer 
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serious  attention  I     <'  Will  Mr.  Hooks  do  that,  and  duclaro  llnit  In* 
knows  notliing  of  the  note  or  the  debt  in  question  V 

*^  Sir,"  said  Sampson  Hooks,  ''this  is  tlio  most  uxtraordiuary 
conduct  I  ever  knew  in  mj  life  !  Surely  it  is  not  come  ho  Uw  n» 
oaths  and  solemn  protestations  ;  they,  surely,  will  ha  time  enough 
when  the  matter  is  before  the  court.  But  was  it  fur  tliift  that  we 
came  here  ?  Was  it  not  to  see  proof  ?  And  what  I  Imva  U)  nny 
here  or  elsewhere  is,  show  your  evidence  !  Show  it  at  oncft,  Mr. 
Attorney,  or  I  take  my  leave." 

''  Then  there  it  is !"  said  Ragley*s  lawyer,  with  a  inOHt  tiolumu 
and  significant  look,  laying  before  Sampson  Hooks  an  old  Mtrip  of 
paper,  at  sight  of  which  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  as  if  he  saw  the 
clothes  of  a  man  just  dead  of  the  plague. 

"  Do  you  know  that  hand,  Mr.  Hrxrks  ?*' 

''Ay,  dun  yo  know  that  hand  !**  exclaimcl  old  Simon  Ba;(I«y, 
clipping  his  great  bony  hand  on  the  lawyer's  dei<k,  ehtna  Uf  the 
paper,  with  an  astounding  knock,  so  that  it  would  have  Utum  diffi- 
cult for  some  people  to  know  which  he  had  meant,  the  hixii'iwnilui^ 
of  the  old  paper,  or  his  own  ample  meml^^r.  i^ut  Mr.  liijtfkh  kn<;w 
which  in  an  instant.  His  face  was  in  a  i/iomciit  full  ijf  \t\iMM\  \  tfi«; 
whole  mass  in  hb  body  seemed  to  hit  re  nihh'-A  iltfo^t.  It  *^:^it^t^i 
to  fin  his  throat,  to  swell  Lis  tongYi<^; ;  IJit  hy^n  ^utruA  iiS^'A  vts^r 
from  thc'ir  sockets,  and  the  wLolf;man  ^^^nnh^i  &t  xh-:  \/iiu\*A  d/vp 
|Mng  in  a  fit  fii  Mfvplezj.  Iht  hUtjsu/'^'A,  ^az>*A  tli^;  W:h^,  th/iU,y^ 
that  siuiuuBfilel  the  hk^reth  d*^ck  with  a  ^r^:y:i.  x::m\  ::,isA^',  \:>*ju 
crack,  and  cfingin;^,  mz^Vil^j'^  ther«;,  >&ld  h*  L-^kky  zs^i  'thf^iL.uyi 
tonea — ^  A  mistake!  &  wid,  i  drkfisAf-A  r/A*.'^'^:'  Ot !  jay  r;^<5 
man  !  paj  the  mhZi  di:^;tiY  '/' 


him  1*  ^'jL'' 
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rung — yes,  ite  bella  of  the  steeple  which  fairly  overloolced  iBe 
Ilall  of  Sampson  IIooIih  wcru  rung  the  whole  remftinder  of  the 
day  in  obstreperous  reYelryovcr  his  fall.  Everybody  said  that 
he  would  iicTcr  hold  up  liis  head  again, — that  he  must  fly  hia 
country.  But  how  falae  ia  the  judgment  which  only  hears  one 
side  !  t^ampson  Uooks  did  hold  up  his  head  again,  though  it  was 
with  the  sorrowful  meekness  of  an  innocent  aud  a  cruelly  treated 
man.  Had  lie  sTOr  refused  to  pay  the  money  on  the  prodnotioii 
of  the  necessary  note  ?  Had  he  not  always  cspressod  his  readineaa 
to  pay  it.?  Had  he  not  begged  again  and  again,  if  Ihey  bad  any- 
thing more  than  a  vague  charge,  that  they  should  bring  it  out, 
(ind  were  it  for  ten  thousand  pounds  he  would  instantly  and  gladly 
discharge  it  ?  Yet  for  this  petty  hundred  pounds,  which  had 
entirely  escaped  his  memoiy  in  the  midtiphcity  of  his  affmrs,  be 
had  been  wantonly  dragged  forward  i  tho  necessary  evidence 
wilfully  withheld  ;  his  peace  and  feelings  trifled  with  ;  his 
character  dreadfully  exposed  to  inaliguaut  slander,  ivhea  £ve 
minutes  of  an  open  and  generous  treatment  was  all  that  wa& 
necessary, 

Of  course  Simon  Ragley  was  paid— nay,  the  widow  herself  was 
paid,  for  she  immediately  put  her  note  into  the  same  able  lawyer's 
hands  ;  and  though  it  had  uo  name  to  it,  yet  there  was  enough  of 
Sampson  Hooks'  hand  upon  it — -and  it  was  paid. 

The  yillagers  and  the  common  ignorant  people  were  little 
moved  by  Sampson  Hooks'  pathetic  appeals  ;  they  cursed  him  fijr 
a  tyrant  and  a  hypocrite,  hut  the  wealthy  and  the  better  informed 
despised  their  modes  of  thiukiug.  Their  daily  intereourse  with 
the  Hookses  was  unabated  ;  their  carriages  rolled  as  gaily  as  ever 
in  and  out  of  the  great  iron  gates  ;  the  Hall  was  as  gaUy  lit  up  for 
entertainments  to  which  they  crowded,  when  music  and  delicious 
viands  made  the  house  and  gardens  a  paradise,  if  they  did  not 
make  them  a  heaven. 

And  a  heaven  they  did  not  make  them.  A  blight  and  a  black- 
ness as  of  seventy  years  had  fallen  oa  both  Mr,  and  Mis.  Hooks. 
That  was  a  very  superstitious  time,  and  probably  both  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Hooks  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country.  By  the 
country  firesides  of  those  days  what  stories  circidated  !  When 
but  httle  occurred  from  day  to  day  to  form  topics  for  conversation, 
how  far  back  did  country  people  then  go  with  the  histories  ^ 
their  ancestors  and  neighbours  for  matter  of  discourse!  and  ft 
mass  o/ superstitions  had  gatlietei  ii\>(m\,'Ottcws  icW.vn'na,  Uke  moss 


and  ivy  around  old  trees.  You  beai-d  gravely-related  Btoriea 
ghosts  and  wnnuDgs,  as  of  actual  aud  uudeniable  facts.  Tbei 
were  tliose  who  could  teU  you  how  they  had  mot  this  oad  that 
man,  suddenly,  iu  solitary  places,  that  had  been  dead  these  twen^ 
years.  Ilow,  as  they  passed  over  &dds  a  raven  had  gone  before, 
and  perched  on  every  stile  till  they  came  up  to  it,  when  it  flitted 
on  to  the  next.  How  thoj  had  seen  a  coffin  borne  on  before 
them  in  the  moonlight,  and  followed,  wondering  for  whom  it  could 
be,  having  heard  of  no  death,  til!,  as  it  should  have  passed  the 
brook  behind  the  village,  coffin  and  bearers  had  dissolved  aa  it 
were  away,  and  immediately  there  struck  up  a  passing  bell  from 
the  village  steeple. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks  had,  most  likely  I  say,  grown 
up  among  such  superstitious  people  and  talk,  for  now  it  was  a 
fact  that  they  became  very  timid,  and  ready  to  start  at  any 
ehadow.  They  were  never  to  be  seen  out  late  at  night ;  they 
were  very  strict  in  their  attendance  at  church  j  and  yet  there  were 
strange  rumours  one  evening  abroad  about  them.  It  was  said 
that  old  Joe  Ling,  spile  of  his  old  hat  and  old  coat  and  old 
splashed  gaiters,  had  grown  rich.  It  was  believed  tliat  ho  had 
amazingly  robbed  his  master.  Nay,  it  was  a  fact  that  he  was 
once  dismissed  from  his  office  of  bailiff,  and  he  went  to  the  public- 
house  of  his  own  village  and  declared  it  himself,  and  began  to 
hint  strange  things — and  offered  to  bot  any  one  that  he  would  be 
in  his  office  again  in  less  than  a  month.  And  sure  enough  it  was 
BO.  His  mouth  grew  again  as  close  as  that  of  a  fish,  but  he  built 
a  new  liousc,  bought  land,  and  did  not  care  to  deny  that  be  had 
feathered  his  nost  most  waniJy.  It  was  said  that  Hooks  would 
gladly  have  seen  him  poisoned,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  depend  upon 
him,  and  defer  to  him  as  much  or  more  than  ever. 

But  what  a  change  would  any  one  have  now  seen  b  Hool 
who  hod  seen  him  only  two  years  before  !  His  greot,  toll,  brol  ., 
frame  was  slirunk,  and  ha  stooped  in  the  shoulders  ;  his  faM 
was  sallow,  his  hair  was  grey  and  thin,  and  bis  onco  pluniii 
and  ponderous  cheeks  flabby  and  cadaverous.  Old  Ubick 
Jack  still  went  stately,  but  he  went  slowly,  to  accommoiialu 
his  master. 

Hooks  had  been  one  market-day  at  Derby  on  business,  which 
had  detained  him  far  later  than  it  was  his  wont  to  bo  out,  The 
roads  were  so  dreadful  then  that  no  carriage  could  tca.\-ftl.  iJas*. 
road  at  that  lime  of  the  yetir,  wVacV  'Kas  ■^uisi\s^t.    "^•*i^»^ 
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ftccordingly  alone  and  on  Black  Jack.  It  was  a  wild  etonay 
night,  ninl  he  had  to  ride  for  thy  greater  part  of  the  way  along 
deeply  muddy  lanes,  overhung  by  thick  trees,  with  hi;^li  branches 
and  lofty  wild  hcdgerowB  on  each  side.  OeeaBioniJly  the  way 
came  out  of  these  lanes  npon  high  and  open  eotomona.  Hooka 
would  hare  given  a  great  deal  to  have  aroided  returninc^  that 
night,  but  weighty  ftffairB,  he  said,  compelled  him  to  hurry 
home. 

Ho  pushed  on  Jaok,  therefore,  faster  than  he  wub  generally 
wont  to  do  ;  and,  in  truth,  as  fast  as  the  roada  would  permit.  Tho 
mooD  now  and  then  broke  out  from  the  flying  clouds  as  he  hurried 
over  BroadsallMuor,  and  then  again  lost  itself.  As  he  descended  iato 
tho  valley  towards  Gilt  Brook,  the  gloom  in  the  hollow  before  Lim 
bad  something  fearful  in  it  ;  but  when  be  had  just  ridden  through 
tho  brook,  and  began  to  ftBCcnd  the  dusky  and  winding  Inne  before 
him,  he  thought  he  saw  au  animal — a  dog  or  fox  it  seemed  to  be— 
run  across  the  road,  dragging  a  ehain  with  it.  It  lost  it<wlf  iu  the 
bushes,  and  for  some  time  he  heard  and  saw  no  more  of  it.  But 
when  he  Was  plunging  along  in  the  deepest  shadow  and  the  decpett 
mud,  it  again  caught  his  ear,  though  he  could  not  discern  It. 

His  horse  snorted,  started,  and  broke  out  into  a  strong  perB[HF»- 
tion.  This  alarmed  Sampson  Hooks,  for  superstitious  people  place 
a  ^reat  reliance  on  the  instinct  for  the  supernntural  in  horses. 
He  wont  en  peering  around  him  in  the  gloom  to  oatch  a  sight  of 
the  strauge  apparition  ;  but  apparition  it  seemed  determined  not 
to  be.  Whether  he  wont  faster  or  slower  the  creature  acoonpnuied 
him,  for  he  could  still  "hear  the  dragging  of  the  chain,  now  on  one 
Bide  of  the  road,  now  on  the  other.  When  ho  came  out  on  a  high* 
lying  heath,  he  made  himself  sure  that  here  he  must  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  nnimal  tlint  had  taken  this  strange  fancy  to  accompany 
him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  moon  was  just  at  this  point 
most  deeply  overcast,  and  Jaok  trotted  on  along  the  high  dry  road 
at  a  gi'cat  rate ;  but,  somfhow  or  other,  the  dragging  chnin  tra- 
velled on  as  fast  as  he  did.  ^Vben  ho  was  about  again  to  pluago 
into  the  ne.tt  lane,  there  came  a  fierce  wind  up  the  heath,  that 
seemed  ready  to  crash  down  bush  and  tree  :  and,  as  he  was  driven 
before  this  roeistless  and  roaring  hurricane  into  the  black  jaws  of 
the  lane,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  strange  atiiraal  rush  in 
before  him. 

The  wind  was  now  accompanied  by  rain  ;  thimder.  also,  came 
M  a  sudden  and  terrific  crnsh;  and  as  Black  Jat:k  actually  groi 
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as  he  n>ilcd  and  smoked  and  snorted  along  the  pih;Ii-dafk  road, 
tlie  rusliiug  cliain  seemed  to  be  under  his  very  feet. 

When  Ilookg  reached  home  he  was  rather  dead  than  alive. 
The  clatter  of  Jack's  hoofe  on  the  stones  of  the  court  annonaced 
his  arrival,  for  his  master  had  no  strength  left  to  do  it.  He  was 
foimd  Ijing  on  hie  horse's  aeck,  clinging  with  his  arms  fast  round 
it.  He  was  hfted  off  by  his  servants  and  conveyed  to  bed,  from 
which  he  never  again  arose.  There  are  strange  tales  of  the  terrors 
of  a  guilty  conscience  stll]  circulated  in  the  village,  of  Sampson 
Hooks'  death-bod ;  hut  not  a  aoul  pitied  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  sort  of  sullen  rejoicing,  and  there  vrerc  even  those  vfho 
vowed  that  the  corpse  should  not  reach  its  grave  in  peace.  My 
brother,  Eichard  Howrtt,  in  his  "  Antodituvian  Sketehes,  and 
other  Poems,"  seems  to  have  bad  this  man  in  his  mind,  for  he 
traced  his  story  well,  in  the  poem  entitled — 


Tbe  cottage  psihu,  it  wsa  Btreetl;;  Bong', 
As  the  evening  bella  of  the  village  rung. 
And  ceJoily  waa  cIqsgcI  tliat  Sabbath  of  rest) 
As  faded  tie  last  eriiiiaon  beam  of  ibe  west. 
The  psaJm  lios  censed,  but  a  erowd  is  tliere. 
And  cnrses  arc  breathed  on  the  dBrUening  air, 
And  numj  are  bnay,  as  falls  the  gloom  ; 
And  th^  t>lli  of  a  tjnuit  and  his  tomb. 
And  &ey  look  to  tho  old  chorcb,  lone  and  grey. 
And  tbon  t«  die  tuill  nf  the  olden  day, 
Whore  the  hat«d  in  life  lies  cold  on  his  bier. 
And  the  few  that  are  with  him  are  palo  with  fear. 
And  loud  U  the  ttiTong,  and  iJicy  curse  the  dead 
As  tliey  wut  by  the  oharch  for  the  coming  tread 
Of  tlie  few  ami  the  fearful  that  fiirai  the  train 
Of  die  dead  the;  coutemn  ;  but  they  vait  in  viln. 
The  moou  ie  up,  and  the  crowd  is  gone  ; 
The  open  grave  is  deserted  and  lone. 
For  the  wrong'd  luui,  revengeful  have  pass'd  away ; 
They  had  wailed  and  vowed  ;  but  vain  was  their  slay. 
The  moan  is  on  high,  and  the  bineral  comCB  ; 
And  lightly  they  step  bv  the  villagers'  homes ; 
Tliey  have  fflrineil  die  ohiiroh-yard ;  yet  how  aofd  v  tlicy  tread ! 
Tbey  have  tear  in  thmr  hearts  ;  but  not  fear  of  the  dead. 
Ah  1  the  hate  to  the  dead  of  the  Uviiig  they  fear, 
Tlie  hate  of  die  many  who  lately  were  here ; 
Who,  enr.iged  by  die  wrongs  of  the  cruel  and  prouil, 
Would  have  tora  out  llie  corae  from  its  coEEn  and  aliroud. 
«2 
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They  have  let  down  the  eaOin,  and  heap'd  its  tlie  mnuld  j 
But  no  servjod  was  read,  and  no  hell  has  becti  totl'4: 
Thay  ratum  from  tlie  grave,  yet  how  softly  they  tread  ! 
The  liviog  tbey  fear,  and  lameut  not  the  dead. 

But  though  the  idea  of  this  poem  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
this  too  true  elory,  jot  the  eircumatancea  attending  his  funeral 
wore  not  exactly  as  here  deficrihed.  No  moon  shone  thus  peace- 
fully on  the  tyrant's  open  grave,  nor  lighted  him  calmly  to  hifl  rest. 
Man  raged,  and  Nature  raged  with  him.  The  villagers,  to  whom 
he  had  not  left  one  single  foot  of  their  paternal  boU,  vovred  that  he 
should  not  have  one  foot  of  church-yard  earth  to  rest  in.  They 
watched  and  watched,  as  deserihed  in  the  poem  ;  hut  Nature  vraa 
more  successful  than  they.  Nature,  which  takes  to  her  hosom  nil 
her  children,  apite  of  their  errors  or  their  crimes,  raged,  but  only 
in  mercy.  Such  a  night  as  that  on  which  the  village  tyrant  actooUy 
went  to  his  grave,  the  villagers  declare  never  came  down  before  or 
since.  Wind  in  fierce  tornadoes,  rain  in  drowning  deluges,  thunder 
and  lightning  terrible  and  incessant,  came  sweeping,  dashing, 
roaring  and  flaming  together.  The  villagers,  waiting  in  deadly 
wrath  for  the  coming  funeral,  which  had  feared  the  face  of  day, 
were  fairly  driven  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  from  their  purpose. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempeat  the  appointed  bearers  staggered  and 
reeled  along  to  the  grave,  and  every  moment  espected  to  he  dashed 
with  their  burden  to  the  earth.  As  they  hurried  along  the  avenue 
from  the  Hall,  a  stupendous  tree  feU  with  a  crash  of  thunder 
acroiiB  their  path,  and  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  them  ail.  As 
ihey  approached  the  church,  the  storm  was  so  furious,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  lower  the  coffin  from  their  shoulders,  ond  hear 
it  low,  scarcely  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  one  moment  iho 
whole  church  and  ohurch-yard  were  lit  with  the  fire  of  heaveu  ;  the 
hghtning  seemed  to  play  round  every  pinnacle  with  a  lurid  radi- 
ance, and  to  fill  the  church  with  its  blaze,  and  then  there  was  a 
darkness  as  of  Egyptian  denseness.  And  amid  the  blind  buScting 
and  drenching  of  the  tempest,  the  cowering  attendants,  without 
hell  or  eerviee,  light,  or  the  hearing  of  one  another's  voices, 
lowered  down  the  coffin  into  its  muddy,  waiory  pit,  and  fled. 

So  went  Sampson  Hooks  to  his  grave  ;  and  thus,  only  by 
gracious  fury  of  merciful  Nature,  were  his  I'emaiua  protected  ^ 
the  relentless  fury  of  embittered  men. 
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A  BEAUTEOUS  Queen  most  desolate, 

In  the  thick  wilderness  bewailing  sate 

As  one  by  one^er  lo\dng  subjects  passed  away; 

Bowed  was  her  gentle  head,  around  her  lay 

The  tokens  of  her  sway; 

And  ever  through  all  time, 

Came  music  mingled  with  a  melancholy  cTiime  : 

The  music  of  light  reeds  that  grows 

To  melody,  accordant  with  the  throes 

Of  stormy  winds,  whose  advent  o'er  our  leafy  earth 

Brings  messages  to  testify  the  birth 

Of  a  sere-featured  worth, 

A  golden  crowned  kin^, 

Ever  breathing  desolation  in  his  ministering. 

The  shadows  of  those  old  oak  trees 

Have  trembled  at  this  murmur  of  the  breeze  ; 

Trembled  over  dell  and  pasture,  over  lea  and  stream^ 

Like  the  faint  uncertain  action  of  a  dream, 

Whose  visionary  gleam 

Looks  half  reality, 

But  soon  hath  left  our  senses,  bom  to  die. 

Anon  a  louder,  wilder  shout 

Hath, shook  her  fair  dominions  all  throughout ; 

She  cannot  choose  but  lyeep,  that  solitary  queen  ; 

Sighing,  she  leaves  her  trophies  on  the  green  ; 

While  mourning  what  hata  been. 

From  their  wood  secrecies 

Her  nymphs  peep  out  with  hollow-sunken  eyes» 

In  vain  they  strike  her  fallen  lute, 

No  sweet  voice  answereth  their  plaintive  suit ; 

The  redbreast  hearkens  not,  a  truant  slave  is  he 

Preparing  for  his  winter  company  ; 

They  scarce  find  heart  to  flee, 

But  with  dishevelled  hair, 

MoumfoUy  to  their  forest  haunts  repair. 
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the  odorous  breath  of  flowers 
To  cheer  the  sovereign  of  their  sunny  houra  ;  _ 

She  cannot  choose  hut  weep,  she  hath  no  jiart  but  grief;  J 
Her  Horrow  painta  itself  on  eveiy  leaf, 
And  fading  msaet  sheaf ; 
Meekly  she  yields  her  crown, 
And  with  sad  gestures  laya  her  sceptre  down, 
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My  Lord  Judge  has  just  gone  out  of  town  with  the  black  c 

smooth  and  unruffled  in.  his  wig-box,  that  it  might  be  a  serapli  8 
wing  for  the  mercy  and  gentlenoBS  that  lies  upon  it.  Yes  !  snug 
in  the  veritable  wig-box  hua  it  lain  the  whole  circuit  through,  in 
all  probability  astouiahed  at  its  quicacent  innocence  ;  for  it  is  a 
tough,  bard,  iron-souled  old  cap,  that  in  its  day  hae  sat  mighty  &nd 
flaunting  on  the  gorgon  head  of  Statute  Law,  and  crowned  its 
judgments  of  blood !  But  now  Christ's  mercy  hides  and  blots 
out  for  ever  the  shadows  of  the  pale  anguiBhed  ieatures  that  have 
gazed  upon  it,  andleft  graven  piuturea  of  unutterable  human  woe  ! 

Not  that  it  haan't  on  thia  day  been  near  its  work  !  A  school- 
man's atom  would  have  weighed  the  balance  and  brought  it  forth. 
But  jurymen  on  this  day  have  belied  their  conatienocB  and  tricked 
the  law,  and  said  "  Not  guilty  "  wlien  guUt  has  been  as  evident  as 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilt.  Tet,  no  !  Better  let  us  cry  senility 
of  Statute  Law ;  better  let  us  knowingly  for  once  leave  the 
unscotched  slimy  serpent  Evil  crawl  forth  to  prey  upon  society 
again  j  better  leave  the  Law  of  Conscience  to  fashion  its  own 
unerring  Law  of  Justice,  than  for  us  to  give  another  test  for 
another  sermon  of  blood,  and  for  another  canonization  of  another 
saint,  who  in  a  week  shall  reach  such  an  irrefragable,  perfect, 
whito-aoulod  state  of  innocence,  that  not  the  equable  justice  of  a 
good  man's  life  might  compare  with  it  in  glory.  0  hangman  ! 
0  halter  !  0  gibbet  I  you  have  crowned  more  saints  on  earth 
than  ethical  foresight  and  political  justice  have  had  men  coura* 
geous  enough  to  shout  into  the  disregarding  car  of  convention  tlie 
eternity  and  progreasivcuesa  of  their  thuths. 

And  yet,  because  of  thi^  unruffled  and  seraphic  thing,  one  man 
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muit  starve  !  Yes  !  Thugg,  the  liaagman,  who  the  aummet 
circuit  through  has  slunk  upon  the  hc«l«  of  crimiofil  law  and  cried 
"Give,  give!"  with  tlie  vociferatiiig  uud  endless  croak  of  the  carrion 
vulture  I  Yet  not  one  knot,  not  one  noose  ;  no,  the  very  rope 
iirajed  and  limp  in  liis  pocket,  and  he  Elurving :  for  iant't  hia 
gaudy  bandana,  liis  floEh  ring,  his  knife,  hie  waielcoot  (that  ha« 
once  closed  in  a  gasping,  fluttering,  ehhing  human  heart),  all 
pawned  ?  and  ihie  for  mere  bread,  till  shall  coma  a  week'e  eatiety 
and  debauch  after  the  jolly  Farce  of  Salntiihip  won  by  Slaughter ! 
Yes,  but  jndge  and  Jurymen  bare  plainly  said  iujustieo  rather 
than  blood:  tbo  crowd  outside  the  court  door  re-echoes  the 
verdict,  till  it  reaebea  the  hangman's  ear,  and  "Not  guilty" 
creates  anew  big  ravening  hunger  ;  till  the  already  printed  dying 
^>eeches  ore  a  unit  without  per-centago  or  use,  unless  to  boil  the 
proTiucial  Catuaoh-pot ;  and  not  one  nature,  save  it  be  the  few 
ilebased  who  scout  upon  the  hoiigtnan's  bocle,  craye  the  law'X 
senile  prerogative  ! 

Ue  slinks  to  the  jail  to  borrow  a  few  pence  of  the  outer  turnkey ; 
but  the  good  man,  well  fed  and  safe  in  office,  hasn't  any  to  epara 
for  a  vagabond  so  cleanly  gi'own  out  of  fashion  as  a  liangman  ; 
and  widi  a  gcuff  "  Be  otf ! "  he  turns  calnilj  to  bia  pipe,  leaving 
tie  other  famished  and  drooping  to  creep  away  into  the  meaueat 
atroeta  of  the  populous  town.  Ha  !  ba  !  Vice  may  soothe  liim, 
may  give  him  bi-ead ;  he  curses  Good  ;  it  is  a  demon  pursuing 
hie  staiviug  footsteps  I  lie  Bearcbea  with  greody  eyes  for  Sin  ; 
hut  no  !  tjiroiigb  bumbie  windows  the  peacefulness  of  the  virtues 
smiles,  and  words  from  the  social  heart  mi^e  the  wretch's  desola- 
tion more  pitiful !  One  word  with  these  many  social  ones.  "  The 
Cup,  the  Cup,"  never  omitted  in  parentheeee  or  otherwise,  not  by 
ftrtienns,  at  their  meagre  suppers,  who  give  sarour  to  the  hard- 
earned  bread  by  words  of  the  triumph  of  principle  ;  not  by  old 
grey-haired  schodmasters,  who  rejoice  to  see  at  last  the  coming 
harvest  from  the  seed  long  sown  ;  rarely  by  mothers,  who  whitper 
to  their  little  tiptoed  listening  bedward  children  "  that  tbo  wick^ 
mau  is  nut  to  die  ;"  not  by  men  in  the  public  bouses,  who  crun^lf 
up  heeids  thom  the  newspaper,  to  call  cheerfully  for  pipe*  and 
a  fresh  pint,  aud  begin  discussion  of  *'  Death  by  the  Law"  noif 
and  then,  just  as  a  little  honey-drop  to  dryness  by  old  cobblere  aatf 
old  tiulora  who  must,  for  the  flouriebing  of  cui'tain  lectures  at  uigU^ 
lose  a  tbouaand  stitches  over  windy  arguments  regarding  predeMl* 
nation  and  moral  nocestiitj;  not  by  nameless  frail  wouu 
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one  to  anottier  aa  tliey  glide  BtcaJthily  tilong,  or  cronch  into 
enges  or  courtwuya  from  the  poiicemiLii,  or  the  firm  on-oomiag 
of  woman -innocent  r  not  in  plcawint  horaes,  by  burgher  jury  _ 
who,  leaving  doctrine  to  take  care  of  itself,  crack  a  joke  eitraori" 
dinary,  call  for  supper,  kiaa  their  children  or  their  pretty  wivea, 
for  the  Tery  reason  that  their  hearts  are  light  j  still  on,  with  allj 
"  The  Cup,"  what  can  it  be  1 

At  last,  on  the  outskirts  of  tho  town,  a  glimpse  of  miBOiy 
endurance,  stays  the  hangman's  weary  footsteps.  There  i 
room  at  the  rear  of  a  little  mean  baker's  shop,  the  open  windl 
ao  lightly  curtained  (for  it  is  a.  sultry  August  nigllt)  that  ^ 
twilight  shadow  a  are  visible,  sits,  head  bending  downwards 
beneath  the  hard  tongue-i-od  of  the  veritable  baker,  a  little  fragile 
creature  of  a  woman,  a  mother  too,  though  almost  a  child  herself, 
for  a  baby  of  some  months  old  is  asleep  upon  her  lap,  with  little 
outstretched  naked  feet,  so  waxen,  so  fair  even  in  the  sinking 
light,  as  to  bo  worthy  to  learn  their  little  tremulous  first  footsteps 
upon  the  purest  flowers  tliat  earth's  field  or  garden  yields,  And 
on  these  little  feet  the  hangman's  eye  rests,  though  his  ear  listena 
to  what  is  said. 

"  No,  mum  ;  no  more  credits. — fourteen  weeks'  rent  and  fifteen 
weeks'  bread  ;  no  mum,  must  shut  up  shop  if  that  's  the  case- 
But  if  •  •  *  •  ."  This  coarse  hard-featared  red-fisted  man 
draws  a  little  nearer,  and  tries  to  take  the  young  mother's  hand  ; 
but  in  ten  instant,  no  longer  drooping  hut  standing  face  to  face 
with  him,  and  those  little  outstretched  feet,  like  a  flower  before 
Thugg's  sight,  she  says  no  word  of  scorn,  but  repels  the  insult 
by  a  woman's  look  of  purity.     So  come  coarser  threats. 

"  All  I  ask  is  a  loaf,  that  Shaftesmau  may  have  his  supper  before 
he  goes  into  the  towu,"  she  says  ;  "  we  've  neither  of  us  tasted 
bread  this  day,  and     *     •     «     «  " 

"  And  whose  fault  's  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Tour  hus- 
band can  earn  money  enough,  and  is  clever  enough  ;  but  on  course 
if  he  loses  his  time  a  running  on  other  people's  bis'nes,  landloi-ds 
nor  bakers  can  be  paid.  What  right  has  be  to  be  a  chasing  a  cup ; 
a  mighty  fine  thing  on  course  for  Windsor  Castle,  and  if  bought  with 
princes'  money,  but  when  bought  by  struggling  people's  pennies, 
and  for  that  Marshall,  that  has  'nt  got  a  coat  so  good  even  as  my 
second-best,  nur  has  had  a  new  hat  these  two  years,  and  all 
beoause  be  's  written  verses  on  this  gibbet  things — why.  the  pot 
■-•tkeep  a-biling.     And  as  for  writing  ngin'  the  hangman,  th« 
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i^  best  thing  'eil  be  to  fumiBli  Lim  witli  a  little  new-  tattle  ;  for  aa 

p_  that  dear  preacher  of  ours  savs  at  the  ODly-Pure-NaKar«h, 
where  'b  I  'ae  a-^ittinn;,  that  the  world  'e  a-coming  to  its  end, 
for  God 's  deckrcd  to  him  in  a  vUioa  he  can  no  longer  bear  ila, 
wicVedneas." 

"  Hash,  huah ! "  sajs  the  young  wife,  preswng  her  baby  to  ber 
lips,  "  it  is  'nt  for  me  to  bear  his  duty  scorned."  As  for  your 
money  it  is  safe;  only,  as  you  tnow,  bia  eamiDgs  are  a  little  fore- 
Btalled  at  Crutch  and  Falters,  the  silversmiths,  by  the  necessities 
of  his  long  illness  ;  indeed,  such  nef  esiitics  that,  bnt  for  Hareliall' 
help,  WB  must  have  perished.  But  he  shall  try  ;  he  ihall  a«k  Mi 
Crutch,  hard-hearted  as  he  is,  for  a  pound,  if    •     *     •     *  '' 

Meg's  further  words  are  stayed,  for  a  little  inner  door  open9« 
a  worn  pale-featured  man,  almost  like  a  father  boaide  the  little' 
drooping  creature,  comes  in  with  qoielc  step  and  fluihed  face.  (9 
confront  the  bully,  who  ebrinlcB  back,  pace  by  pace,  from  llM 
Femhrokc-table,  by  which  the  little  wtfo  standi).  Tlten  in  a 
moment  come  fierce  threats  on  the  one  Hide,  bitter  aeom  on  tliA 

*  *  other,  till  motioning  the  bully  to  the  door,  Khaftcttnian  wiyii  Iw  'II 
Btarrc,  and  Meg  shall  starve,  and  the  bahy  Htarve,  bi;furi>  ho  '11  aak 

I  him  for  a  crust,  and  that  this  night  ho  'II  crave,  bog,  crawl  trt 
Crutch,  the  miser,  for  oven  bis  piuclied  starreling  heart  oiay,  latmit 
in  it,  have  imne  touch  of  ntorcy.  And  wliat  in  wonu-  than  »eoru, 
what  is  pleasure,  to  the  gond  in  the  hangman'K  lurnrt,  is,  that  tbo 
bully,  OB  he  looks  hack  at  the  doorway  with  thrf^t^nirig  nciwl, 
eecs  a  broad  arm  clasp  the  little  dro4|riiig  hoad, 
dry  the  tears  that  now  fall  duwn  ufm  th«  Ifuhy'ii  fiuw,  and  lluv' 
whole  man  declare,  in  every  f«a(urtr,  thai  fuimny  !•  luA  ft  evtM, 
with  such  a  flower  of  God's  own  bountMus  giving  1 

Still  the  baby  sleeps,  and  it  is  cvidL-nt  that  in  the  bra«ti 
heart  some  higher  feeling  ia  in  an  inatanl  parninount  alivra  met 
anger ;  for  when  Meg's  tears  aro  wholly  dry,  ho  »U^m  iiilo  lb 
inner  room  again,  to  coma  quickly  buck  with  a  candle,  wliltb  ' 
sets  down  on  the  tabic,  and  then  holds  up  In  iti  light,  f»r  Mi>k 
Tiew,  The  Cup— Mercy's  Cup,  thu  Foot's  (,'up,  tb«  IVojilos  d 
the  Fruit  of  Prineipic,  paid  for  not  with  olicik  froui  hankxr'*  Ini' 
or  tenth  of  harvest  corn,  or  wealth  of  einccuro  witli  grMin  acrci 

r     bnt  with  infinitesimal  drops  from  thn  mighty  n(i«ui  of  f'-imtm 

L     Human  Labour  ,*  and  so  it  in  a  glorious  thing,  fit  for  I'ritgrassivii' 

I     imgel-lip  to  touch  ! 

m        And  withnl  it  is  a  high  work  of  art  and  g«nii 
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Ua  way  aa  Flaimaa'a  Shield  of  Achilles :  only  j „ 

principle  can  have  faabionud  it  under  such  a^-tlenying  povptt; 
OS  Shaf teaman's.  Ilis  is  tlie  khuur  taade  rich  by  the  peet'a 
glory  I 

lie  has  placed  the  Cup  on  the  table,  taken  up  the  candle  with 
hia  left  liand.  and  with  a  small  engraver's  chiael  is  pointing  out  to 
Meg  Bome  difficulty  aceomplished  in  the  position  of  a  figure  in 
relief,  when  the  baby,  suddenly  awakened  by  the  glare  of  the  oandlo 
or  the  scintillating  brilliancy  of  the  eilver,  moree  in  Ueg's  arms,  and 
striking  out  its  little  band  towards  that  of  Shaftcaman's,  forcoe  tho 
keen  edged  uhise!  against  bis  loft  wrist.  It  ia  a  mere  graEC,  jel 
being  on  a  vein,  the  blood  trickles  on  his  wristband  and  trowacrs 
&oely.  In  an  instant  Meg  is  up,  and  coming  in  trepidation  to  the 
window-sill  to  fetch  some  plaster  from  a  little  work-box  ;  she 
catches  a  sight  of  the  haiigman'a  eager  features,  and  so  drawing 
a  thicker  curtain,  the  eeene  of  love  and  endurance  is  closed 
■upon  his  gaie  ;  yet  not  before  forth  from  it  has  been  preached 
Truth's  aermou,  to  touch  the  latent  principle  of  good  within  hia 
heart!  • 

As  he  wearily  moves  away,  Thugg  aeea  the  baker  sitting  beltiml 
his  counter,  nmidBt  a  mighty  pde  of  loavea  on  either  siile,  and,  with 
e-OTB  intent  upon  catching  up  any  little  stray  word  that  may,  ^riw- 
like,  eome  through  the  key-hole  of  the  neighbouring  room,  ia  further 
employed  iu  fiercely  copying  out  a  ti'emendoua  bill  &om  a  little 
scrawled  book  before  him.  Yes,  Meg !  all  because  thy  little  white 
Itond  won't  pay  the  price.  Now  hunger  ia  that  sort  of  thing  that, 
however  abstract  the  proposition  may  appear — and  these  little  meta- 
phyaieal  pointa  tickle  one 'a  ingenuity  sometimes — it  has  drawn 
forth  mercy  from  a  stone  ;  but  the  one  operated  npon  is  a  coarse 
hwd  flint,  from  which  even  Aaron's  rod  would  bring  no  welling 
spring.  So  when  Thugg  enters  and  asks  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
the  mouldieat  crust,  the  driest  thing,  the  flint  is  bard  aa  braaa ! 
He  might  anatch  and  run ;  hut  then,  of  all  men  on  the  earth  ft^ 
hangman  baa  a  horror  of  a  jail !  Just  aa  with  famished  atri)% 
face  Thugg  turns  away,  to  curae  In  bitterness  the  good  tlut  ■ 
just  touched  hia  aoul,  Shaftesmon  comes  forth  from  the  pariwi 
a  better  coot,  poor  threadbare  thing  as  it  ia,  hia  hat  on,  and  w 
is  evidently  the  Cup,  enveloped  in  the  haiao  cloth  of  the  Penbr 
table.  He  aees  the  wretch's  look,  his  pallid  face,  his  ah 
cheat ;  and  it  takes  but  little  to  teach  such  signs  unto  the  n; 
in  heoi'tir-iu  a  moment  lua  hiind  U  d&  aVoat. 
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"  I  can  borrow  ;  I  Lave  friends,  though  pooi- ;  but  he  is  o 
God  help  him,  that  has  asketl,  I  know-,  in  vuiii.      I  wouldn't  k 
you  for  aijself,  but  take  thie ;"  and  us  he  Bpeatis  he  draws  bx 
liis  rusty  handkerchief  a  Uttle  goldeu  pin,  Meg's  love  tokeD,  and 
lays  it  down  as  a  {dedge  for  the  loaf,  wltiuh  in  an  instant  is  saf«  in 
Thugg'ii  grasp;  and  the  baker,  gloating  over  his  prize — for  he  hae 
loag  coveted  it  to  stick  in  his  Sunday  I'ufllod  shirt—seea  not  that   i 
the  two  men  have  left  the  shop. 

"  What 's  your  trade,  friend  ?  "  asked  Shaftesraan,  as  with  p 
sure  ho  sees  'the  haagaaa's  greedy  hnate  to  break  and  eat 
bread. 

"Why — why — wliy,"  hositntea  Thugg  ;  "  well!  a-going;  I 
down  'un,  sir,  and  must  take  on  another,  su'.  But  Ood  bless  yau^  I 
ar — I  feel  I'se  a  better  man  this  night,  by  this  very  bread..  I 
flod  bless  aud  thank  ye,  air."  I 

To  escape  further  interrogation  he  hurries  away,   and  as  the  I 
night  air  Qow' blows  reireshiuglyfi-Dtit  the  open  coiuitry,  he  leaves  Uie  I 
dirty  outskirts  of  tlic  town,  and  gains  the  quiet  fields  and  shadow*  f 
ing  hedge-rows;  and  there,  unooBscious  of   the  passing  time — '' 
tbere,  in  tiw  primal  stillness  of  life's  aleep,    that  coarse,  hwd, 
untaught  outcast,   whom  society's  crimes  had  learnt  to  eat  the  n 
bread  of  blood,  and  reHsh  it  as  the  good  man  liis  honest  crust, 
thinks  m'or  the  exiiitence  gone  and  of  the  time  to  come ;  believes  at 
last.tbat  Good  has  an  angel's  nature ;  gamers  up  in  his  solitary  heart 
that  man's  endu'aiioe,  woman's  gentleness  aud  pm-tty  unto  him, 
are  not  mere  things  for  tap-room  jest  or  felon's  sneer ;  and  so 
raaolves.  that  as  evil  liaa  renounced  him  and  left  him  breadless, 
he  '11  seek  the  light  of  Good — these  thoughts  of  coarse  in  his  own 
rough  fashion,    though  offsprjiig  of  the  same  eternal  tmth  that 
connates  the  soul  of  all  men  into  one !  J 

Ue  is  roused  fram  this  sort  of  dream  at  last  by  an  advancing  J 
footstep.    Coming  from  the  totm  at  a  I'apid  pace,  made  slow,  hon^  ^ 
ever,  by  constantly  looking  rcarwai'd,  is  a  man,  a  well-dressed, 
middle-aged  man  ;  and,  as  ho  nears  him,  the  hangmau  rises  and 
aaks  for  charity.     Cliarity  !  it  might  ho  that  the  hangman  asks 
for  life  and  hmb  ;  so  abject,  so  stricken,  ghastly  does  the  moo 
stand  or  rather  crouch  before  him.     Never  in  his  whole  vocatioa  J 
sf  blood  has  Thugg  seen  such  a  human  countenance  !    lie  falters,.  I 
beeitatoB,  is  speechless,  tries  to  pass  and  yet  seems  rooted  to  tl 
^JOt.  till  Tliugg  reiterates  his  i|UQStion,  oM.  iL-sa. ' 
onbuttous — ^his  coat  aeiuider  vt'uV  \W\iB,Tift  tA  ^  "^ 
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J  it  into  his  pocket,  brings  forth  a  handful  of  coin,  which, 
^thout  looking  at,  he  thrusts  into  Tbugg's  hand  and  then  hurries 
in,  still  turning  round  at  every  step,  till  the  bending  pathway 
t&des  him  from  the  hangman's  sight. 

Odd  and  strange  !  Tlierc  are  two  sovereigns,  aome  silver  and 
halfpence,  and  his  first  act,  as  his  first  impulse,  is  to  hurry  back 
to  the  town  and  seek  for  that  poor  home.  True  it  is  late  ;  but 
Sfaaftesman  has  told  Meg  it  wiU  be  eo  before  he  returns.  As  he 
passes  over  a  bridge,  Thugg  sees  the  artisan  before  him  in  con- 
»Braation  with  another  man.  He  loiters  till  they  part ;  then  haatily 
ifrapping  a  aovereign  and  some  silver  in  a  piece  of  rag  he  tears  off 
dte  bosom  of  hie  ragged  shirt,  he  overtakes  Sbaftesmau  and  thrusts 
be  money  into  his  hand,  without  more  words  than  eomo  about 
tonesty,  and  with  a  "  God  bless  you,  sir,"  that  shows  the  new- 
born heart.  He  'a  gone  and  out  of  sight,  before  Shaftesman  can 
look  upon  the  gift. 

Bread  in  that  home  this  night !  Hopeful  words  of  the  glory  of 
&e  Cup  of  Mercy. 

But  on  the  morning  air  one  cry  is  heard  from  street  to  street. 

Murder  !  foul  murder  ! — Crutch  the  silversmith  found  weltering 
I  his  blood  1'' 

Suspicion  pointed  in  one  direction  to  Falter,  Crutch's  partner  ; 
dreumstantial  evidoaco  of  the  minuteat  kind  eriminates  Shaftes- 
He,  the  struggling  man  of  genius :  he,  whoso  labourB 
pirating  brain-lackers  watch  with  greedy  curiosity  ;  he,  who 
ihrough  poverty  and  want  has  been  the  people's  friend,  and  the 
watching  spirit  of  their  rights.  They  will  not  beheve  :  they  will 
not  harken  ;  each  man  doubting  innocence  in  Sbaftesmau  doubts 
jt  in  himself ;  and  yet  there  are  danyiing  proofs  that  some  beliei'e: 
—the  marked  money,  the  improbable  tale  of  its  gift  by  an  outcast 
Yagabond,  the  blood  upon  the  wristband  and  trowsers,  the  child 
Bleeping  as  verified  by  the  landlord,  the  visit  to  Crutch's  house 
that  night  for  money — all  condemn  him  to  the  few  Pharisees, 
though  not  to  the  Samaritans  in  the  market-place  ;  and  the  littlCt 
drooping,  stricken  wife  stands  before  God,  as  woman's  mission  a, 
A'i  woman's  angel-nature  should  do,  to  be  witness  for  the  truth — 
jiy,  martyr,  if  need  be,  for  man. 

In  prison  all  the  winter,  till  this  spring.  Now  the  trial,  now 
,Ab  eager  evidence  of  Falter  and  the  landlord.     Grand  jurymen 

lid  magistrates  say  the  crime  is  dreojiful,  and  that  there  must  be 

ne  last  and  terrible  example;  so  the  "putters  down"  of  crushed 
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humanity,  say,  "  Guilty,"  au<l  the  terrible  Llack  cap 
from  its  eeraphic  innocence  and  sleep,  to  crown  the  gorgon 
Death's  last  judgvicM  by  the  law. 

A  month  paseea  airifllj  by  ;  in  spite  of  one  universal  petitioa 
from  the  people,  there  lies  a  diEBcnt  from  the  Pharisees  :  Shaftcs- 
man  is  therefore  to  die  on  the  morrow !  'Tis  a  calm  soft  April 
evening,  a  very  HcaTCn's  testimony  against  the  saorlfieiul  morrow, 
when  there  comes  up  to  a  tm-npike  leading  into  the  tonn,  a  stout 
fresh-looking  fellow,  a  little  travel-worn,  hut  with  a.  apau-netT  coat, 
and  a  bright  hat,  and  a  flowered  waistcoat,  which  lias  a  sort  of 
odd  little  lump  visible  from  under  it,  and  a  precious  big  nosegay 
in  his  buttonhole,  all  gilliflowers  and  early  roses.  Well,  juat  aft. 
he  '3  up  to  the  turnpike,  a  mail  cart  going  eouutrywarda  stopst, 
and  the  post  cries  out, — 

"Hollo  Ben  I  rum  news  this  here!  The  Bill  0' Abolition  rf 
Death  by  Law  has  passed  the  Lords,  and  has  got  the  Queen's 
blissid  sig'in'ture,  and  yet  Shafteaman  's  to  be  hanged  to-morrow ; 
'cause  as  I  know  a  riglar  tip-top  tuck-upper 's  come  all  tho  way 
from  Lun'un  by  tbis  Lore  mail  train  to  do  the  last  job  handsomely; 
for  somehow  or  another  the  feller  as  used  to  do  the  bisnis  ain't  to 
be  found." 

"Well  there,  well  there,"  says  the  pikemoii,  "the  incou- 
sis-titt-cy  0'  them  here  men  in  Farl'ment  be  shocking !  and  as  for 
him,  I'd  rather  'em  say  my  ae-cu-ri-ty  0'  the  pike  money  war  na 
good,  as  to  say  the  dear  creo'tur'a  guilty,  For  as  to  the  money, 
why  the  luf " 

"Five  mlnnits  over  time,  Ben.  Goodnight!  The  Lord  oJ 
mercy  on  ua  !  "  and  the  post  drives  on. 

Good  God  !  tho  Cup — that  money.  The  travel-worn  man  soos' 
knows  all,  and  then,  oh  jcs,  on,  on  with  swifter  feet  ;  on  to  sara 
the  innocent,  and  cheat  Blood  Law  of  its  last  unjuat  meal ! 

The  common  heart  is  forth  abroad,  fuU  of  wonderment,  full  q£ 
speculation.  Groups  of  anxious  men  In  every  street :  a  crowd  in 
the  nearer  one  to  which  the  gate-keeper  has  directed  Thugg,  for 
it  is  he.  He  forces  his  way  thi-ough  its  heaving  motion,  just  as 
one  very  paie-worn,  sorrow-stricken  man  is  bearing  in  his  arms 
into  a  house,  round  which  the  eager  gazers  press  and  thi'ong, 
little  young  frail  creature  of  a  woman,  death-like  and  insensib 
a,  very  trodden  lily  crushed  before  the  blossom  'a  come  to  flowerl 
And  just  behind,  one  very  stout  o!d  gentleman,  hugging  in  his 
arms,  as  if  in  its  defence  he'd  figlit  the  battles  of  a  score  of 
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Britlflh  Lions,  a  littlo  laagbiDg  baby,  wliilst  hrat 

Index  exproiBing  gri«f  and  scorn  and  anger,  in  a  tmj  not  it^ 

coinuioti  to  little  old  conifortable  gentlemen.     Well,  Tbi^:^  nabs 

no  hetiitation  to  go  into  the  honBe,  and  close  tlie  door  ;  anil  whik 

tliey  are  laying  the  little  drooping  creature  on  some  cbairs,  tmi 

ftitcliiiig  a  pillow  for  her  head,  he  looks  roiuid.  and  there  npon  t 

talilc,  thick  covered  with  a  block  cloth,  is  what  be  (mows  to  it 

The  Cup  of  Msrcy ;  and  this — no  one  heeding  for  the  minute — he 

imcovers,  and  on  each  handle — formed  by  on  angel  f»ce  that  seems 

to  stoop  and  whisper  mercy  to  some  cnisned  Sorrow  of  the  esrtii — 

be  places  a  little  wondroua  Cinderella  of  a  shoe,  blue  as  the  smn- 

L^ndtiliy, — ay.  fair  enough  for  those  little  tiny  waien.  feet,  tojirinl 

IwiU.  with  little  doubting  steps,  earth's  freshest  flowers.     The 

P-VlllRiau'B  hand  has  made  thcin  ;  and  nho  shall  place  in  parallel 

'    Mmvith  the  pollution  of  the  Gibbet  and  the  Noose  !     By  labour 

of  gratitude  for  that  one  poor  loaf,  is  thy  hand  washed  pnre  of 

blood,  0  hangman  !  as  was  apostolic  body  iu  the  sacred  Jordan. 

"  Hash !  stop !  what  are  you  doing  ?  who  are  yon?  "  says  Ak 
little  old  gentleman,  as  he  breathlessly  seises  Thugg's  arm. 

"  Wbat  's  proper,  «r,  and  where  these  little  shoes  ^all  stani 
Just  your  car  a  minute.  I  'm  the  man  that  gave  Sliaftesman  tfio 
money,  and  ho  's  innocent." 

"  I  knew  it — I  knew  it — I  said  it ;  as  my  name  's  John  Oakfist, 
and  at  I  am  a  timber  merchant,  I  said  it,"  says  the  old  gentleman, 
hugging  the  baby  and  capering  about,  and  perfonniog  iu  one 
minuto  a  clown's  list  of  antics  ;  but,  more  serious  grown,  he  and 
others  crowd  round  Thugg,  to  listen  with  anxious  hope-joyed  fea- 
tures.   And  the  hangman  describes  the  man  that  gave  tiie  money. 

"  Palter,"  they  whisper  one  and  all  ;  and  0  what  joy  to  kneel 
round  Meg,  and  roviye  her  with  the  good  words  of  trntli !  nnd 
Tliugg,  as  he  kisses  the  happy  baby  and  places  it  in  her  arms, 
tells  how  blessed  was  the  loaf  that  Shaftesman  gare. 

But  there  's  more  serious  work  to  do  ;  Marshall,  and  Oakfiatt 
and  Thugg  arc  off  directly  to  the  mayor's  ;  and  though  the  s( 
in  tried  to  ho  kept,  the  crowd  gather  a  deal  by  interprotatioi 
faces ;  so  good  news  gets  noised  from  street  to  street,  till  w1 
after  the  mayor  and  sherijf  [who  is  in  the  town)  and  magist 
hasty  counsel,  a  body  of  police  is  sent  to  arrest  Falter,  it  'a  ft 
the  report  has  warned  him.  He  's  discovered  disguising  fain 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  escape,  and  with  an  enormoss 
of  money  in  gold  nnd  bills  upon  his  person. 
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At  first  he  plays  the  bully,  btrt  once  confronted  witli  Thiigg, 
faiB  ahject,  sinkhiy.  faltering,  drivelling  cowardice  is  seeo ;  fc 
crawling  confessea  his  gnilt ;  but  awed  by  the  eoniniuning  law,  bega 
to  bo  sti'npped  up  with  the  etoutcat  rope  upon  t]ie  flaring  gibbet  of 
the  old,  rather  Uinu  to  endai-o  the  silent,  hopeless,  friendless,  long 
life,  weary  puniahment  of  prison  to  the  body,  and  conscience  to 
the  soul,  by  whieh  the  New  Law  is  to  pnnish  the  dastard  crimes  of 
blood,  instead  of  by  the  outworn  Halter  and  its  Gibbet ! 

Well !  with  nil  these  things  to  do,  the  night  has  passed  »iray, 
and  ibat  fiun  which  was  to  have  risen  upon  blood,  rises  to  hail  the 
marriage  of  God's  llercy  with  the  Law  of  Man.  And  witb  the  very 
first  conviction  of  Faltcr's  guilt,  the  gaoler  has  roused  Sbaftesmnai 
from  Ilia  quiet  sleep,  and  witb  the  very  day  itself  comes  Meg,  tD> 
crown  the  Joy  of  life,  and  share  the  deep  calm  gladness  of  innocence. 

Aa  the  day  wears  on,  it 's  clear  it  'b  goiug  to  be  one  of  triumph, 
for  not  a  stil^h  of  work  is  doing.  Thousands  are  round  the  prison 
vaQs  ;  tliouaands  of  di^ercnt  natures  in  onu  hrave  kttman  heart. 
At  last  he  comes,  within  the  surge  of  human  joy,  Meg  on  one  arm, 
the  baby  on  the  other  ;  lily-like  in  the  whitest  of  little  frocks,  and 
ay,  the  little  waxen  feet,  decked  with  the  sky-blue  shoes !  Well, 
they  have  him  ;  when  some  voice  cries  out,  "  Friends,  down  with 
the  gibbet !  "  And  pretty  loudly  die  thousands  cry  tbie  out  again. 
Well,  the  mayor,  and  the  magistrat-eB,  and  the  sheriff,  and  the 
gaoler,  who  are  all  by  the  prison  door,  look  grove  at  this  017,  for 
it  may  ho  as  well  to  preserve  auch  a  venerable  piece  of  antiquity 
as  the  gallows,  just  to  show  to  future  generations  the  vrisdoin  of 
their  ancestors  ;  but  when  tbe  thousand  voices  will  hear  no  dental ; 
when  one  respectable  old  gentleman  adds,  "  Five  of  the  very  best 
planks  of  Sritish  oak  from  my  yard  in  exchange,  gentlenieti  ;" 
when  at  thw  tbe  thousands  shout  out  their  unresistible  will,  the 
-venerable  piece  of  wickedness  is  brought  forth,  and  carried  like  a 
great  crushed  dragon  as  it  is  to  the  market-place,  Thugg  stoutly 
bearing  the  topmost  beam  ;  and  then  with  a  barrel  of  pitch  they 
set  it  in  a-blaze,  and  a  glorious,  lusty,  roaring  bonfire  it  is, 
bearing  on  every  spark  a  triumph  over  the  senile  statutes  of  Yoong 
En^and's  "  glorious  ancestors," 

And  now  The  Oup  is  brought,  the  Poet's  Oup,  tlio  People's  Cnp. 
tbe  Cup  of  Mercy,  filled  by  old  Oakfist  himself  witli  the  very 
primost  of  Rhenish,  and  Avhilst  they  drink  glory  to  the  craftsman- 
poet,  who  by  his  verso  has  helped  the  moi-al  victory  ; — whilst  they 
drink  to  lunoconco,  and  cry  for  justice  on  the  guilty,  th^  1^  this 
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pool,  and  by  this  Tintoge  of  tbe  earth,  say  aa  e 
wilU  the  gibbet,  down  !  Down  with  every  law  that  perverts  the  law 
of  God  !  Let  man  leam  that  crime  is  diseaec  ;  that  in  his  own  hand 
lies  volition  to  good  or  evil ;  leara  by  juster  goveranient  of  self  to 
become  father  to  perfect  childrea  in  body  and  mind  ;  team  that 
morality  is  happiitesa  ;  learn  that  infinite  Progress  is  his.  Dovra 
with  the  gibbet,  down  !  and  raise  up  the  laws  of  Christ." 

Such  is  the  death  and  burial  of  the  flaunting  Gorgon<hcaded 
Gibbet.  E.  M. 
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I'ROU  THE   UOOItlSH. 

Who  is  he  who  tumeth  on  the  ground  and  stiireth  himself  in 
the  tent  when  darkness  is  around,  and  sleep  cloaeth  the  eyes  of 
the  weary  ? 

Who  Btriketh  his  forehead  with  a  hot  palm  ? 

Who  preaseth  the  tears  like  water  from  his  eyes  ? 

Who  writheth  in  his  slumbers  as  on  a  bed  of  fire,  and  shunneth 
the  morning  light  as  it  comes,  and  turniiig  unto  darkness  sees 
therein  but  one  imago  before  him,  even  as  the  wanderer  of  the 
desert  wotcheth  for  the  moon  ? — 

Is  not  this  our  sad  brother,  wlio  loveth  without  hopo  ? 

Who  is  he  who  standeth  in  the  light  with  looks  cast  down,  pale 
cheek  and  sunken  eye,  who  seekoth  even  in  the  pm-e  air  the  shade 
of  an  absent  form,  who  muttereth  vuito  himself,  and  easteth  his 
arms  abroad,  and  whose  body  shrinketh,  who  walkoth  with  uncer- 
tain gait,  and  whoso  voice  is  hollow  as  from  the  tomb,  and  who 
haih  ever  but  one  thought  ? 

Is  not  this  our  sad  brother,  who  loveth  without  hope  ? 

If  not,  how  may  ye  know  him  ? 

It  is  that  man,  and  ho  bidcth  hei'o  until  his  body  scarcely 
castcth  a  shadow  on  tho  ground  ;  but  ho  is  now  gone.  His  liorae 
standeth  near  a  small  green  mouud,  his  master  is  below.  Tho 
Wind  God  passed  gently  over  the  spot.  The  man's  spirit  followed 
huu  ;  then  said  the  God,  "  She  whom  thou  couldst  not  gain  in  life, 
ehalt  thou  embrace  after  death  ;"  and  they  both  rode  on  the  ait. 
.  Within  the  tout   of  him  of  many  horses  sat   the  betrothed   "" 
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another ;  her  eyes  shone  too  brightly,  too  slender  was  her  form ;  hot 
was  the  blast  from  the  desert  ;  she  lowereth  her  veil,  and  bareth 
her  bosom.  **  Breathe  thou  softly  on  her,"  said  the  Wind  God ;  and 
the  human  Spirit  approached,  and  stirred  in  her  hair,  and  she  felt  a 
cool  air  pass  over  her  face,  and  tarry  on  her  lips  and  her  bosom. 
And  the  Wind  God  caused  her  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
a  broken  heart ;  then  fell  the  hot  tears,  but  they  reached  not  the 
earth :  the  Spirit  inhaled  them.  The  Wind  God  departed,  the  Spirit 
lingered  awhile,  and  was  then  born  upwards.  The  woman  sleepeth 
under  a  small  green  mound,  and  the  rich  man  who  took  for 
himself  the  betrothed  of  another,  sitteth  in  her  tent  alone. 

P.  N.  T. 


LINES  BY  REBOUL, 

A   BAKER  AT  NISHES,   DONE   INTO  ENGLISH. 

With  beaming  gaze  a  chenib  fair 

Hang  o'er  a  cradle-side, 
As  though  his  form  were  mirror'd  there 

In  some  pellucid  tide. 

"  Pure  image  of  myself,  ah  !  come, 

Sweet  babe  1"  he  cried,  "  with  me— 
Come,  and  partake  a  happier  home ; 
Earth  is  unworthy  thee  ! 

"  There,  breathes  no  perfect  happiness  ; 
There,  pain  must  pleasure  buy  ; 
E'en  laughter  hath  its  bitterness, 
And  ecstasy  a  sigh. 

"  They  feast — ^but  Care  beside  the  board 
Unbidden  sits  with  Sorrow. 
To-day  may  smile — it  will  not  ward 
The  tempest's  shock  to-morrow. 

"  And  what !  shall  suffering  and  fears 
Ruffle  that  brow  of  snow  ? 
And  o'er  those  azure  eyes,  shall  tears 
A  dimmer  lustre  throw  ? 

NO.  XXI. — ^VOL.  IT.  B 
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CURIOSITIES   OF    CUltlSTBKISGS. 

"  No  !  throDgli  the  boundless  fields  of  i 


And  at  Lha  word,  his  pinions  bright 
The  AngeJ  waved, — and  tied 

To  regions  of  eternal  light — 
Mather  '.  thy  son  is  dead  ! 


CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTENINGS. 


I  noPE  that  the  very  fashionable  folks  of  the  West  Ei 
general,  and  the  members  of  Peerage  in  particiJar,  are  bl 
with  memorieB  of  the  most  tenacious  description  ; — verilj,  if  they 
wish  to  remember  their  own  Christian  names,  they  must  cither  be 
so  provided,  or  caiTy  about  with  them  tt  memoraudum-book,  &om 
which  to  copy  their  multitudinous  nomenclature  whenever  a  sig- 
nature happens  to  be  required.  The  members  of  "  Bociety,"  as 
"  society"  understands  the  term,  may  he  but  few,  but  their  oamea 
are  legion.  I  should  reckon  on  the  average  one  man  or  woman  to 
half -a- dozen  appellations — a  compound  chain  of  Mario'Wilhelmina- 
Juiiana-nelena-Roaa-Matildas,  or  Augustus-Phili p-G corge- Albert- 
Maurice- Fredericks.  Really  this  is  hardly  faimpen  the  alphabet; 
it  is  making  every  letter  do  double  duty,  besides  subjecting  those 
high-minded  and  independent  gentlemen  who  pass  their  hves  in 
reverential  study  of  the  Peerage  and  the  Court  Guidii— probably 
bound  up  together  like  the  Bible  and  the  Testament- — ^to  veiy 
painful  and  puzzling  feats  of  memory,  and  the  occasional  terrific 
blunder  of  substituting  a  Gluriana  for  a  Glorioaa  in  making  out  the 
catalogue  of  a  duchess's  appellations. 

Ii  is  evident,  however,  that  tho  aristocracy,  like  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelniina  Amelia  Skeggs,  believe  that  they  soar  into  distinction 
by  the  length  of  their  nomenclatures.  They  rely  upon  a  string 
of  patronymics,  as  a  kite  does  upon  a  tail  of  twisted  papers. 
They  can't  get  aloft  without  it.  Instead  of  making  namee 
remarkable  by  connecting  them  with  achievements  of  genius, 
our  hereditary  rulers  have  adopted  the  far  easier  plan  of  rendering 
them  famous  by  adding  to  their  length.  It  is  convenient 
not  laborious.     Besides,  there  is  aomclhiiig  eminently  ariatoi 
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ia  names  of  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  Tbcj  appear 
to  idiadoir  forth  the  exclusiveness  of  their  pos»c8Sor>~the  difficultj 
of  getting  at  liim.  As  Mr.  Tony  Lnmpkiu  Laa  Justly  and  acutely 
romurltcd,  that  Ihe  crenm  of  a  correspondence  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  inside  of  a  letter,  so  tho  cream,  the  kernel,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  man's  name,  1*  generally  to  bo  foUnd  in  the  last  word 
thereof  :  it  is  tlia  citadel  of  the  garrison.  But  wo  ouglit  not  of 
eourao  to  approach  too  suddenly  und  irreveroutly  the  high-bom 
humaa  tanctum  lanctonem.  One  shrinks,  even  in  reading,  with  an 
inatinc tire  horror,  from  comiDg  with  a  giddy  hop-atep-and-jump  into 
the  rory  presenoa,  cheek  by  jowl  as  it  were,  with  a,  live  prince's 
name.  We  must  approaeh  by  degrees.  We  must  walk  diaoreellj  up 
an  avenue  of  doBignativo  syllahtes  ere  wo  arrive  at  ihe  dread  letters 
which  arnioiinoe  the  absolute  identitication  of  their  lord  and  master. 
These  I  take  to  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  extraordinary 
eable-liko  string  of  names  which  I  every  now  and  then  observe 
by  the  newsjiapers  to  be  bestowed  upon  some  poor  little  oppressed 
and  diminutive  ChrisUaB.  But  many  other  argnmenta  might 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  practice.  For  esumple,  it  is  quite 
reqaisite  that  the  folks  of  the  Arabia  Feli*  of  the  West  End 
should  be  diatiuguished  as  much  as  may  be  from  the  natives  of  the 
Arabia  Potriea  of  the  East.  You  would  not,  surely,  have  the  same 
sort  of  names  in  the  Court  Guide  as  you  have  in  the  Trades' 
Directory.  It  would  be  like  putting  porcelain  and  earthenware 
in  the  same  category.  No,  no  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Horse  Gnarda 
ure  one  thing,  and  of  the  blackguards  another.  Uow  then  to 
distinguish  the  Lord  Tom  Noddys  and  the  Lord  Batcmans  of  lh« 
square,  from  the  Higgitiies  aod  the  Browns  of  the  lane  ?  Formerly, 
when  the  wisdom  of  our  aoceBtors  hod  attained  its  highest  pitch 
of  development,  it  could  oaaily  have  been  done.  Noddy,  for 
oumplo,  would  call  Higgins  »'■  misbegotten  knavo,"  and  whip 
his  lanco  through  him.  Bateman  would  ioclHitineotly  order  Brown 
into  the  "deepest  dungeon  below  the  castle  moat,"  after  which 
the  two  baroDB  would  walk  otf  arm  in  arm.  or  fall  to  and  (mt  each 
othur's  throats,  just  as  they  happened  to  be  in  the  humour.  There 
was  no  qnostion  then  of  which  was  the  noble  ond  which  was  the 
people — "which  was  the  Uon  and  which  was  ihe  dog,"  But 
timei  arc  changed  Even  costume  has  become  oasimitaled. 
Brown's  tailor  may  be  Batoraau's  tailor,  and  Biggins  gets  hia  lioota 
made  by  Noddy's  artist.  Furthermore,  Brown  nnd  lliggins  are 
probably  just  as  highly  accomplished  as  BntOmnn  and  Noddji^^ 
«  2  ■ 
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they  loolc  quite  fts  reapectable.     You  msj  meet  all  foor-  in  a^ 

omnibus,  and  for  your  lifo  you  eould  not  tell  tlio  Noble  from  the 
cit.  It  is  clear,  then,  tlint  sometbing  must  be  done  for  distinc- 
tion's Bake.  I  don't  see  why  the  members  of  the  peerage  should 
not  be  adorned  with  labels  about  their  necks,  juat  like  decanters  of 
port  and  sherry  ;  but  they  do  not  (foolishly,  in  my  opinion)  seem  to 
favour  the  plan,  and  instead  of  it  they  take  to  decorating  and 
distingiiishing  their  children,  whether  titled  or  not,  with  and  by  a 
multitude  of  names,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  set  op, 
in  distinctive  appellations,  half  the  great  European  family.  Sucb 
is  tiieir  taste.  I  think  tho  same  puiposo  would  hayo  been  answered 
by  a  more  ingenious  expedient ; — but  I  may  be  wrong.  Besides, 
I  nerer  t^ok  lessons  in  "  artificial  memory, "^n  fact,  so  far  as 
our  glorious  aristocracy  goes,  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
lap  one's  self  in  artificial  forgetfulness. 

There  are  other  baplisma!  freaks  coming  i»to  vogue,  however, 
besides  the  "  long  name  "  mania.  One  is  the  Jordan  mania.  For- 
merly, when  people  were  made  Christiana  of — a  sprinkling  of 
honest  wholesome  Thames  or  New  River  water  was  deemed  quite 
sufficient  for  all  theological  piu-poses.  It  seems  however  that  this 
was  a  vulgar  error.  Jordan  is  tho  shop  for  the  genuine  stuff. 
The  Thames  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  lower  classes — but  home- 
brewed water  is  to  Jordan  mud  what  British  brandy  is  to  Cogniac, 
AH  our  little  Princes  and  Princesses  have  been  christianised 
by  drops  from  the  far  eastern  source.  Enterprising  and  loyal 
travellers  have  returned  from  Asia  Minor  with  stone  bottles  slung 
at  tbeir  saddle-bows,  like  so  many  John  Gilpins  going  to  the  Bell 
at  Edmonton.  The  Jordan,  in  fact,  bids  fair  to  be  converted  into 
a  great  river  of  Protestant  holy  water.  Of  course  it  must  Iiave 
some  occult  virtues,  or  why  has  it  been  used  ?  The  Ganges  is  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Hindoos— is  tho  Jordan  to  be  the  reverenced 
liver  of  the  English  aristocracy  ?  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  numbers 
of  hapless  little  boys  and  girls  every  day  christened  in  nasty,  Tulgar, 
mere  common  water,  which  may  be  cut  off  by  the  company  when- 
over  you  fall  in  orrears  in  the  payment  of  your  rates.  Terrible 
misdoubtinga  eross  one's  mind.  Are  the  children  properly — satis- 
factorily baptised  in  such  fluid  as  that  which  floats  in  Batterseo 
Keocb  or  reposes  in  the  reservoir  by  the  New  Road  ?  Only  think 
of  all  the  plebeian  tribe  of  the  Johnnies  and  tho  Bills— tho  Sallies 
and  the  Janes— having  no  real  Jordanised  appellations  to  bless,  - 
tieinaelrea  withal !       Think  of  their  having  been,    by  t' 
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accident  of  tlie  Thames  instead  of  the  Jordan  flowing  under  L 
Bridge — but  half- baptised,  or  indeed  not  haptised  at  all  to  s^ 
of — wandering  into  the  world  like  engravings — portraits,  it  may  1* 
of  their  dear  parents— but  unfinished — unnamed — "  before  t' 
tetters."  Really,  this  is  a  terrible  contingency.  People  are  it 
ciliated  every  seven  years.  Why  might  they  not  be  re-baptised  o) 
the  same  principle  ? — that  is  to  say,  with  Jordan  water  of  course — 
obtained  pure  and  direct  from  the  stream,  just  as  wo  now  and  then 
go  baek  for  vaccination  matter  to  its  original  and  genuine  source — 
the  Cow ! 

Two  things,  at  all  events,  are  evident.  Our  illustrious  nobility 
must  not  only  have  estraordinary  names — but  an  oitraordinary 
mode  of  tacking  them  on.  Both  facta  are  feathers  In  their  caps. 
There  ia  no  accounting  for  taste.  I,  for  my  part,  would  prefer  a 
different  plume — hut  it  is  not  for  me  to  grumble  should  a  noble- 
man determine  upon  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  life  (including 
all  the  important  and  honouring  incidents)  running  thus — "  He 
was  born — ate — drank — slept,  and  died^had  eight  names,  and  m 
was  christened  ivith  water  from  the  Jordan," 

Akgus  B.  Reach. 
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BY  A  POOR  AUTnon. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  among  other  unhappy  persons,  whose  4 
cause  ia  now  to  come  to  a  now  hearing,  and  whose  place  in  the  ' 
world  is  to  be  arranged  on  other  principles  than  the  "  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,"  the  Man  of  Letters,  or  the  Man  of  Imagination 
— or  (to  use  a  still  more  comprehensive  phrase)  the  Artist  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Operative— is  beginning  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  Society.  The  notion  is  growing,  that  he  is,  somehow  or 
other,  placed  amiss  ;  has  wrongs  which  claim  redress — an  exist- 
■enee  to  which  its  due  support  is  denied.  The  case  has  been  one 
BO  long  before  me,  that  I  am  not  suiting  myself  to  a  wliim  of 
philanthropic  Fashion,  but  merely  availing  myself  of  an  opportunity 
to  bestow  my  hoarded  todiousness  upon  ears  willing  to  hear — in 
ofTertng  a  few  words  to  my  brethren  in  particukr,  and  t^ 

general. 
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I  bave  eaid,  the  Artist  as  (ligtlnguifilied  rrom  tlie  Operativo, 
because  it  lias  been  (lie  liuinoui'  of  same  who  ought  to  haTe  known 
better  to  confound  tlie  two-  The  Uan  of  IniagiQation  ]abo<U'B,  'tis 
true  ;  but  bis  first  desire  is  tlie  indulgence  of  bii  own  jeamiDgs. — 
not  the  pay  of  hia  emplojer  or  customer,  wbicb  Ust  must  witb  the 
Man  of  Trade  be  iba  primum  mobile-  Aad  I  will  hold  that— -*fter 
oli  differences  in  the  I'ate  of  pay  Imve  been  allowed  for — an 
Inventor  has  6ftyfuld  more  reward  than  the  drudge  who  worlia  out 
hia  inventions.  He  hat  indulged  hia  fancy,  and  to  do  this  rcmiuus 
bis  greatest  need,  till  the  World's  wants  or  the  World's  wisdom 
have  taught  him  another  lesson.  Yet  let  him  not  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  those  whose  part  in  Life  aud  Duty  is  merely  mecbanlc&l 
— whose  days  are  more  monotonously  Bpont~whoae  deeds  maUe  a 
loss  picturesque  show  than  bis.  The  two  classes  nre  not  so  fur 
apart  as  the  E.x elusive  dream.  Their  eoinmon  origin,  however,  wM 
never  bo  heartily  aclinawledged,  till  the  one  shall  cease  to  etrire 
for  the  heritage  of  the  other:  the  Artist — that  is — to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  Money-maker's  desires,  tbo  Mooey-maker  (which  is 
the  rarer  case)  to  entertain  a  notion  of  being  bis  own  sculptor  w 
arohiteot ; — his  own  Claude  or  Bossini.  If  tbo  Flowers  and  the 
Leaves  said  to  the  Stems  and  the  Branches — •'  Go  to,  men  ahall 
build  their  ships  witb  ns,  not  you  !" — would  not  the  Winds  be 
filled  with  lau^ter  ? 

Truce  to  rhapsody,  however  !  If  there  was  ever  a  case  from  the 
discussion  of  which  "fine  language"  should  be  excluded  {this 
comprehending  hadinagp.,  appeal  to  feeling  ;  all,  in  short,  that  per- 
plexes the  object  by  exhibiting  it  under  false  and  partial  lights),  it  \& 
this.  What  is  it  that  we  all  desire  ?  The  happiness  of  t^o  Man 
of  Genius :  bis  free  use  of  bia  powers :  his  right  place  In  Bocielj  :-^ 
a  happy  youth  for  him — an  active  manhood— a  serene  time  of 
retirement.  So  far  as  regards  the  case  laid  before  the  Public,  the 
bewoilsrs  have  hitherto  bad  their  own  way.  It'o  one,  worth  listen- 
ing to,  has  deftndei  the  condition  of  neglect,  cntbratment,  and 
difficulty  in  which  liie  Poet's  life  lias  been  past,  till  sorrow  bos 
beoome  proverbially  attaebed  to  bis  name.  No  one,  save  the  moxt 
rigid  of  Puritans  (and  even  he,  somewhere  oi-  olbcr,  has  made  tliB 
exception — opened  the  door — admitted  tbe  grace)  has  in  easeaoe 
•questioned  Ibe  use  and  bleseing  of  Genius  to  Mankind.  The 
question  bas  been,  of  what  use  Mankind  can  be  in  return- 
ijumer  of  blessings  of  which  tbe  lot  of  Genius  is  susccptibb 
Jt  will  be  found  that  one  and  the  same  cure  for  tha 
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of  Genius  has  been  rocommeuded  fi-om  the  earliest  days  till  the 
time  present ;- — ^this  being  a.  more  liberal  patronage  from  those 
benefited.  Speech  after  speech  has  heen  made,  poem  after  poem 
■written,  essay  after  easnj  put  forth,  book  after  book — tincturad  with 
11  bitter  sense  of  tbe  World's  paraimony  and  bardness  of  heart  ! 
Pensions — profeaawsbips — that  yet  more  direct  relief  from  worldly 
cares  nhicfa  private  assisfaece  implies— have  been  again  and  again 
vecomiaended,  not  merely  as  matters  of  feeling,  but  as  matters  of 
Uutv.  And.  as  case  after  case  of  failure  in  hoppineea,  disorder  in 
affairs,  and  the  fearfully  common  catastrophe,  on  which  it  were 
needleEs  now  to  dwell,  occurs ;  amiable  and  eloquent  persons  pro- 
pound one  or  other  of  tbosc  remedies,  in  an  agonj  of  that  kindly 
sympathy  which  longs  to  be  "  up  and  doing,"  and  will  not  stay  to 
ask  faovr  far  such  momentary  snocour  as  it  can  minister — escaping, 
thereby,  its  own  uneasinesB — may  or  may  not  tend  to  a  repro- 
I  duction,  nay,  to  an  increase,  of  the  same  distress  among  children 
I       yet  unborn  ! 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  hard,  over-strained, — precisely 

{        those  names  which  are  felt  as  more  intolerable  than  grave  adcusa- 

<        ^ona — I  must  assort,  that  this  nostrum  of  Patronage,  besides  being 

impossible,  would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  the  end  proposed  ;  in 

j       whatsoever  mannerit  were  applied. — First  as  regards  the  impos- 

.       sibiiity.     Who  are  to  be  the  Patrons  ? — Who  the  Patronised  ? 

'       Some  have  said,  that  the  Many  should,  in  faith,  combine  to  do 

!       hmiODr  to  all  capable  of  e*ahtng  them,  giting  them  p'easura, 

j       teaeliing  them,  and  the  like.     We!!,  hut  are  the  Many  sure  to 

I       worship  true  divinities  ? — Are  the  greatest,  those  with  regard  to 

!       whose  claims  they  agree  tbe  moat  readily  ?     Is  it  not  those  whom 

i       the  Many  neglect — will  neither  listen  to,  nor  reward — that  we  are 

■■       desired  to  pension  (which  is  the  patronage  of  the  Few)  ?  The  Phi- 

*l      loBOpher,  that  he  may  have  leisure  for  recondite  meditations, — The 

l*       Historian,  that  he  may  follow  out  trains  of  olaborate  research, — 

('       The  Poet,  that  he  may  continue  his  song  ft6o«e  the  crowd  ?     The 

,1       Many,  then,  must  be  led  by  the  Few ; — believe  in  their  power, 

their  impartiality,  their  skill  as  a  Faculty  to  licence, — their  acute 

perception  of  that  which  may  be,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been, 

But  can  you  provide  against  anti-chamhering,  with  all  its  evil  moral 

influences, — against  such  virtual  injustice  being  again  and  again 

repeated,  OS  the  Specious  Projector,  pushing  fore  most  into  thehonoure 

and  the  emoluments,  which  better  men  are  too  timid  to  solicit,  or  too 

proud  to  cluim  ?     And,  if  you  can  ciclude  the  Few  from  small 
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sonal  influoEceB,  are  you  sure  that  thfy  may  not  set  up  false  gode,  a 
overlook  the  tme  ones  !  ConBider,  again,  how  fiue  a  hair-line  aepa- 
r*tes  tliB  original  from  the  eccentric  man: — how  apt  Indolenceis  to 
mistake  itaelf  for  Contemplatioa  : — how  uu  honest  wronglieadod- 
ncss  may  impose  on  one  or  two  admiring  frieads,  for  that  single- 
hearted  devotion  which  vnll  ultimately  achieve  greatness  !  For 
one  wreath  of  laurel  which  would  fall  on  hefitting  brows,  hitlf-8^ 
dozen  would  drop  amiss  ;  since  there  is  something  in  the  act  of 
patronage  prepense,  that  is  aorely  dcstmctive  of  judgment.  "Hy 
God  is  better  than  your  God,  hecause  you  cannot  understand  him  1" 
Haa  this  been  never  the  cry — even  among  the  learned  and  gifted 
themselves? — how  much  the  more,  then,  shall  it  arise  among  those 
whose  very  duties  imply  less  learning — fewer  gifts — but  wealth  ia 
greater  plenty  ?  If  Patronage  is  to  mean  the  right  Man  placed 
by  others  in  the  right  place — the  Patron  must  be,  not  only  as  weU 
instructed,  but  as  self-sacrificing  as,  the  Man ! 

Again,  what  ia  to  be  the  measarc  of  Patronage  ?  A  comp6- 
tenee. — Aa  agreed  ou  by  whom  ?  If  you  are  to  help  the  Poet,  for 
the  Bate  of  his  Poetry,  dare  you  answer  it  to  jour  conscience  U> 
check  or  to  criticise  his  tastes  ?  If  you  are  to  give  your  Historian 
the  means  of  carrying  out  his  researches.  Is  it  fair  to  quarrel  witt 
his  passion  for  old  books  and  precious  manuscripts — bread  of  lifb 
to  him — though  well  nigh  as  hard  to  be  come  by,  as  Pitt  and 
Pigot  diamonds  ?  Patronage  by  halvea  leaves  the  thing  undone. 
the  grievance  unredressed  : — Patronage  by  icholes,  leaves  yon  at 
the  mercy  of  apjietite,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  and  without  a 
right  to  restrain  or  distinguish.  These  may  be  but  naked  outlines, 
but  the  fillings-up,  with  thoir  forms  and  colours,  must  be  familiar 
to  every  one,  who  has  studied  not  merely  the  aspirations  but  As 
self-delusiona — yet  more  the  appetites — of  the  Man  of  Genius. 
They  may  but  seem  flat  assertions,  yet,  for  their  disproof,  new 
facts  and  phenomena  must  be  assembled  :  and  those  before  Ha 
World  set  aside.  In  this,  let  me  solemnly  declare,  I  mean  nettksr. 
reproach  nor  unkiudness  to  those  more  gifted  than  myaelf  ;  bn^ 
by  pointing  out  the  difference  between  their  scale  and  the  WorUTfc 
(which  ia  in  nothing  greater  than  the  estimation  of  what  is  befitttug), 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  measure  of  patronage,  sndl 
as  some  beneficent  persona  deaire,  being  satisfactory — seeing  tlutt 
the  Patron  is  called  ujion  to  allow  for  dreams,  as  well  as  realities' 
and  is  denied  the  right  of  question  and  search ;  since  how  can  iu 
^ieli,  but  that  audi  very  scrul'inj  mo-j  \iim^,  ot  \\»4\^.  4 


to  all  those  finer  thoughts  and  more  mysterious  proeesses  it  is 
eipreBS  business  to  "  let  live  "  and  to  "  make  flourish  ?  " 

Jt  would  lie  indeeent — it  would  be  needlessly  wounding — to  call 
the  crowd  of  witnesBea  who  could  prove  the  above  usBertions  to  be 
founded  in  sad  truth — -who  could  demonstrate  that  the  Men  of 
Genius  to  whom  assistance  has  been  the  most  largelj  given,  have 
been  the  least  content,  the  most  suplue.  I  cannot  admit  as  vnlid 
■the  argument  which  some  among  the  considerute  are  apt,  apolo- 
getically to  make  ; — nomoly.  that  smttUness  uf  amount  in  produc- 
tion necesaariiy  impliea  superior  quality.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  creations  are  not  those  to 
which  the  process  of  rsTision  and  polish  has  been  again  and  again 
applied,  There  is  a  self-contemplativeneaa  which  becomes  morbid 
— impatient  of  all  individuality — in  its  agony  to  produce  what 
"never  was,  and  never  yet  shall  be,"  a  "faultless  piece," — fastidi- 
ously effacing  stroke  after  stroke,  trace  after  trace,  till  the  result  ia 
indeed  sometimes  wondrously  finished  but  still  lacking  vitality. 
'Yet  this  is  taking  the  favourable  aspect  of  Genius  at  leisure  ;  at 
enee  with  regard  to  its  future,  content  in  its  present  immunity 
from  cares,  and  willing  to  devote  itself  and  its  powers  to  their 
best  development.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  no  such  pitfalla 
as  sloth,  sensual  indulgence,  immoderate  desire,  into  which  the 
Privileged  are  apt  —  1  will  boldly  say,  are  encouraged  ^ — to  fall  ? 
Does  any  plan  of  Patronage  bridge  over  these,  so  aa  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  ia  general  safer,  or  more  directly  tending  to  its 
upward  goal  ?  I  fear  the  experience  of  all  ages  would  decide  ia 
the  negative.  It  matteraliltle  whether  the  Man  of  Art  or  of  Letters 
be  dependant  on  a  Buckingham  or  a  Chestei'field,  or  on  that  de- 
partment of  government  which  a  Buckingham  or  a  Chesterfield 
Administers  (it  being  admitted,  1  take  for  granted,  that  kU  eloc- 
-tion  to  honours,  at  least,  is  not  one  on  which  universal  popular 
auffi'age  can  be  brought  to  bear).  We  may  refer  to  the  days 
amongst  us,  when  dedications  earned  their  guineas,  and  noble 
'houses  maintained  their  "  led  authors,"  without  fear  of  its  being 
proved  that  Men  of  Genius,  as  a  olaas,  were  either  greater,  better, 
liBppier,  or  more  productive  than  now. 

There  is  yet  one  more  mis-statement  of  the  case  so  perpetually 
made,  as  to  he  worth  looking  into.  The  flimsiness  of  our  cuiTent 
literature  and  art  is  mournfully  ascribed  to  this  want  of  Patronage. 

"■ would  not  have  wasted  himself  on  the  Mags-imca,  VsA. 

■iiteratureme*  Jue honours  among  us. "     What,  then,  cftQ  ■S^>^^  Y^ws 
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that  0 would  have  dpne  Any  thing  better  —  havB  bocw 

scholar  ?     From  another  Tictim,  notable  works  of  Art  laigl  ' 
been  expected,  if  liko  facilities  had  iteen  granted. — Is  i 
whole  World's  History  at  variance  with  this  ?     I  aaniiot,  wUliiai 
my  faith,  believe  that  means  to  subsist  aod  to  enjoy  such  aa  had 

satisfied  0 'b  dusires  would  have  made  liim  a  great  poet,  A* 

having  never  shown  himself  tuck  already : — that  any  amount  ef 
BommisHioQs,  with  time  ad  UbUum,  would  convert  St<Hie-C utter,— 
into  a  Sculptor  !  Yet  there  are  maoy  who  assart  that  the  writer 
who  has  given  no  signs  of  depth,  remains  Irivolous  hecaate  h«  miuf 
V)ork  for  the  market,  that  tlie  stouc-hewer,  by  the  compulsorj 
manufacture  of  busts,  is  rendered  iuoapablo  of  Apollo  Belvidarat 
and  Dancing  Fanns.  Do  we  legislate  in  any  other  ease  of  aotnal 
disorder  on  what  might  be  ?  Do  we  not  appeal  from  what  is  before 
ws  to  lohat  ^^as  bean  ?  Reasoning  from  the  past,  and  seeing  that 
honours,  iio.,  can  be  at  best  but  limited,  what  would  be  the  fruits 
of  conjectural  Patronage,  save  further  exclusion  from  kind  con- 
sideration of  the  very  persona  it  ia  meant  to  serve  ? — a  aaddor 
injustice  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen  I 

Such  are  some  among  the  difficulties  atteudaut  on  the  soothing 
and  sympathising  system,  cai'ried  out,  with  rcgai'd  to  People 
of  Genius,  by  the  World  undertaking  the  stewardship  of  thai" 
fortunes.  Yot  are  wo,  therefore,  to  sit  down  and  homonn  the 
woes  of  the  Gifted,  as  beyond  remedy  ?  This  is  worse  than  the 
incomplete  attempt  at  redress  made  by  humane  persons,  afflicted 
by  the  sight  of  suffering. — But  I  nm  firmly  convinced  that  what- 
ever he  tbo  measures  in  relief  we  obtain  from  the  kindness  or 
wring  from  the  shame  of  men,  tliey  will  be  all  found  vain,  even 
hurtful,  unless  The  Artist  bo  fii'st  prevailed  upon  to  kelp  himself: 
to  study  ore  he  begins  his  career,  its  privileges,  its  trials — lits  tnte 
calling,  hia  true  position, — .in  brief — to  look  for  hia  reward  within, 
and  not  to  the  outer  world  ;  and  to  preserve  as  jealously  as  he 
would  the  power  of  his  right  hand  or  the  sight  of  his  light  oyo  - 
hia  independence.  I  would  say  to  all  about  to  commeaoe  the 
climbing  of  the  ateep,  "  What  is  it  you  do  ?  What  suck  yon  ? 
Would  you  work  out  the  great  ideas  and  the  noble  thoughts  which 
God  has  given  you, — for  the  sake  of  their  beauty,  and  tJi^ 
loftiness,  which  brings  you  nearer  Heaven  than  your  fulk>i 
Or  would  you  have  riches  and  honoiu's — the  praise  of  men- 
acknowledgment  in  every  delicious  form,  that  you  are   gi 
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And  belter  than  they!"  The  latter  motive,  believe 
carry  jou  far.  Fevers,  dlacorHa,  disappointments,  jealousieB, 
mean  conccssioiiB  of  your  own  nobility  to  those  who  canoot  appre^ 
CialQ  it— thirat  for  praise,  ntit  desire  fob  truth,  must  attend 
joiir  career — if  this  be  its  end  and  a'lra.  The  calling  of  an  Artist 
is  one  of  as  mucli  renunciation  aa  tlic  profeaaion  of  a  Prieat.  Do 
the  tastes  of  the  fonnor  prese  upoD  him  more  Yehemently,  than 
ihe  appetites  and  pauionB  of  the  latter?  Yet,  The  Frieat,  because 
liis  profogsion  is  high,  is  required  to  live  a  life  apart  and  peeuliar 
an  example.  Boea  ho  nmrmur  at  th'a  ?  Does  the  Worid  pity 
Q  therefore  ?  Why,  tiien,  if  he  is  to  be  sharply  Tisited  by  pubUo 
censure  should  he  be  covetous,  unchaste,  elanderous,  wrathful, — 
ought  The  Artist  to  fare  better :  if  he,  whose  express  duty  it  is 
,  ,*o  keep  a  serene  spirit,  by  estraTagance  or  licenoo  succeeds  in  ho 
clouding  it  with  care,  that  no  self-discipline  can  thenceforth  clear  it  ? 
And  that  this  view  of  what  might  be,  is  not  wholly  Utopian,  w» 
have  many  examples.  It  is  not,  1  repeat,  by  the  most  self-indulgent, 
or  the  most  prosperous  —  that  the  greatest  artistio  creationa 
have  been  niade.  There  is  something  in  ^elf-sncrifice — steadily, 
not  fanatically  pursued,  which  strengthens  every  nerve  and 
muscle,  and  deepens  every  thought, — which,  by  invigorating  the 
iuind,  enhances  all  its  powers  of  abstraction.  If  slmrp  trial  and 
emergency  have  been  known  to  wring  from  the  gifted  some  of 
their  moat  prceious  creations, — a  life  of  simple  habits,  and  the 
sclfi'Cipect  inaiirud  by  liooouruble  toil  for  independence,  cannot 
surely  do  otherwise  than  maintain  The  Aj'tist's  thoughts  at  that 
exalted  point, — whore  tlic  opinions  of  Man  become  of  little  conse- 
quence, Heaven  is  so  near !— And  I  firmly  believe  that  independence 
consistent  with  a  oertain  Iclaure,  enough  for  any  Genius  that  WILL 
■to  work  its  purposes  out — is  at  the  command  of  every  artist:  with- 
out indignity  or  needless  degradatiou.  Nay,  while  he  is  subdu- 
ing himself,  to  toil  for  his  daily  broad — he  has  a  chance  in  that 
very  toil  to  raise  the  taste  of  d«e  Many.  Be  he  a  sign-painter 
wiUi  Ilia  historical  treasure  in  the  gari'et — or  a  penny-a-liiior  (like 
.your  humble  servant,  the  writer.)  with  his  treatise  on  Philo- 
•ophy,  or  his  tragedy  in  his  trunk, — or  a  music-master  com- 
pelled to  find  a  L'ttpacity  for  dull  children,  when  his  dreams  are  of 
.Operas  and  Symphonies  such  as  Beethoven  wrote, — if  the  Spirit  of 
High  Art  bo  with  him,  he  will  perform  what  seem  at  times  repul- 
sive mci'linnicnl  tasks,  with  an  habitual  truth  and  conicienee.  Ho 
will  throw  the  poetry  of  his  soul,  and  the  liouour  of  his  virtue 
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tho  driest  and  most  frivolous  of  liia  occupations — so  that  thev 
wliom  he  nourishes  shall  be  aware  of  more  health  in  the  food  wluM 
comes  from  his  hand,  though  they  know  not  in  what  its  peculiarity 
conaiata.  To  point  to  the  worldly  chances,  which  such  a  high- 
minded  view  of  the  aspirings  and  condeacenaiona  of  Geuius,  if 
practised,  ia  sore  to  bring  in  iti  train,  is  no  purpoae  of  mine.  ItiB 
Tho  Avtiat'ahappinesa  which  iain  question— a  busy  youth  for  him — 
a  placid  manhood— an  old  nge  not  aoured  by  perpetual  conscionuiea 
of  injustice  ;  not  soiled  hy  a  perp^ual  contact  with  thoae  jealtHU 
thoughts,  those  humiliating  conccsaiona,  which  those  supported  on 
alma,  or  penaioned  beneath  their  own  self- estimate,  must  needs 
become  familiar  with.  It  is  his  influence,  in  all  its  force  and  bright- 
ness, I  would  fain  see  secnred  ;  it  ia  the  greatness  of  his  calUng  I 
would  maintain  among  those  to  whom  lie  should  be  a  Prophet  and  a 
Teacher  ;  not  a  Fool  to  he  exhibited — not  a  child  to  he  coerced — not 
a  diseased  man  to  be  charitably  laid  on  soft  pillows  in  an  hospital, 
with  a  brief  road  on  Sundays  for  his  benefit !  And — seeing  that 
there  is  nothing  in  such  a  picture  of  life,  as  I  would  draw  for  him,  to 
allure  the  weak,  the  sensual,  or  those  whose  vocation  is  not  real — 
wore  the  view  I  propose  more  generally  taken,  whether  by  tha 
■Gifted,  or  the  World,  how  vast  would  be  the  gain,  in  the  falling  off 
of  pretenders,  in  the  army  being  deprived  of  all  save  fighting  men ! 
It  would  then  mean  something  in  a  man  to  announce  himself  as  & 
Poet,  a  Painter,  a  Musician,  in  place  of,  as  now,  being  too  often 
justifiably  read,  ns  a  sign  that  all  labour  and  self-control  are  dia- 
taateful,  and  tliat  to  scramble  on,  railing  the  while  at  Lady  Fortune, 
or  wasting  strength  in  efforts  which  have  no  proportion  and 
-coherence,  ia  more  congenial  than  a  life  of  Duty,  and  a  death  of 
calm  hope  in  the  Future!  0  let  the  Men  of  Genius  give  themselves 
the  patronage  of  discipline! — the  support  of  an  unlimited  reverence 
to  their  own  mission  on  earth  I — the  enjoymenta  of  geniahty  of 
appreciation,  without  Luxury  in  poaseaaion  !  Let  them  remember 
how  much  richer  are  they  in  tastes,  fanciea,  perceptions,  than  tha 
richest  Crceaus, — let  them  feed  themselves  on  these — ^in  place  of 
struggling  for  that  which  no  success  can  enable  them  to  compoEB 
completely  :  and  a  life  is  before  them,  of  such  content  and  nseful- 
nesB  and  exertion, — that  tho  world  shall  envy,  rather  than  pity 
them  !  Beyond  the  power  of  vicissitude  no  man  can  place  himself, 
but  one  shall  court  the  atorm,  and  another  shall  bo  found  when  it 
"n  armour  of  proof.     Which  is  the  wiser 
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TiiE  social  miseries  of  the  rich  will  afford  a  tliorae  for  many 
illustratioKS,  if  wo  ever  exhaust  the  interest  helonging  to  the 
Bufferings  of  the  poor.  The  splendidly -disguised  monotony  of 
town  life  and  the  ennui  that  hides  itself  among  greon  sliadeB  in 
the  country;  the  hollovrneas  of  a  great  part  of  "respectable" 
education  ;  the  want  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes  for  mind  and 
soul;  the  sacrifice  of  heart  to  cant  and  fashion  ;  — these  ara 
miserieH,  though  less  obvious  than  the  want  of  bread. 

As  an  instance  of  somo  of  the  evils  to  which  I  refer,  I  may  tell^ 
a  story  of  misdirected  education. 

Old  Squire  Benlow,  of  Copseley,  was  worlh  something  leas  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  I  knew  young  Tom  Benlow  well.  If  he  had  not 
lean  led  out  of  the  right  way  by  cant,  he  would  have  been  a  good 
specimen  of  a  country  squire.  He  had  good  faculties  and  a  strong 
but  not  a  bad  temper.  At  sclioo)  he  was  a  fearless  fellow  in  every 
description  of  row,  and  had  no  malice  about  bim.  At  home  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  village  cricket-club,  and  bis  presence  gave 
animation  to  the  sports  of  Copaeley  Green,  He  was  noted  for  his 
droll,  extemporaneous  puns,  and  delighted  to  indulge  in  a  vein  of 
humourous  exaggeration  in  his  stories  of  field  sports  and  other 
matters.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  Tom  was  essentially  a 
vulgar  character.  Ue  had  little  learning  ;  but  he  was  no  dolt ; 
though  he  seldom  talked  of  books,  he  Bomctimes  read.  I  remem- 
ber that  he  once  surprised  mo  by  oicpressing  even  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Goldsmith's  "  Viearof  Wakefield,"  which  he  declared 
to  be  "worth  a  waggon-load  of  the  trash  in  our  circulating  lib- 
raries." Tom  had  a  superior  mind  in  somo  respects,  and  this  was 
especially  the  casein  music.  He  played  a  little  on  the  organ;  and, 
though  his  execution  was  limited,  be  delighted  in  the  true  style  of 
that  instrument.  He  would  often  express,  in  a  humourous  way, 
his  contempt  of  the  trivial  music,  — "  ti-tum-ti-tum-tiUy-tilly," 
I^  he  called  it, — strummed  upon  so  many  pianofortes.  Yes  ;  in 
some  points  Tom  was  even  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  led  the 
sports  on  the  green  before  D'Israeli  and  Lord  John  Manners  had 
pronooDced  it  orthodox  for  young  squires  to  do  so.     But  a  higher 
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proof  of  his  ability  was  his  reformatiuu  of  the  parish  cboir. 
singing  had  been  a  combination  of  grnting  discorda.  Tom  declared 
that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  several  violent  cases  of  colic.  Bat 
lie  tvas  not  content  with  sitting  in  his  pew  and  pulling  sour  faces 
towards  the  gallery  —  he  took  his  station  there,  armed  with  his 
violoncello  ;  he  collected  some  boys  fi'om  the  village  sehotJ,  uid 
trainnd  thorn  to  sing  a  few  psalm  tunes  melodiously ;  thm  hi 
drore  away  iho  inccarigible  discord-makers  and  mended  thoM  irilo 
stayed ;  bo  that  tho  Copsolcy  choir  Boon  rose  abovo  the  pnr  6f  our 
country  charchos.  By  this  small  oehievement.  I  say,  Tom  placed 
himself  in  advance  of  a  great  number  of  our  country  squires  —  he 
did  eomtthing,  however  little,  to  raise  the  people. 

Now  what  was  Tom  Benlow's  misstm  ?  (the  word  hfts  been 
hackneyed  ;  but  it  is  not  a  bad  one.) — The  question  is  euily 
answered,  Without  a  doubt,  ho  was  sent  into  the  world  tb  make 
some  iraprovomcnt  in  human  life  at  Copaeley — to  be  tlie  tnifi  avU' 
tocrat  of  Copseley,  that  ie,  to  be  the  helper  and  the  jncfKhr  of 
the  place,  This  would  have  been  as  worthy  an  object  nf  life  as 
writing  a  hook  on  the  Universal  Millennium.  Mr.  Carlylo  is  ouito 
right  when  he  prefere  the  man  who  would  realJif  make  one  vilkge 
better,  to  the  preacher  who  only  shouts  that  oommon-pldce — "  AU 
men  want  meiidiiig  I  " — Well,  Tom  might  have  been  a  tro©  man' 
if  hie  best  instincts  had  been  encouraged ;  hut  this  was  uot  th« 
ease.  With  goud,  warm  feelings,  he  had  no  deep  self-ktiowledgp, 
110  determined  view  of  life,  uo  steady  reftolutiou  ;  thus  he  bccam<i 
the  victim  of  cant.  But  before  telling  bis  perverted  education,  I 
niiist  refer  to  the  occasion  of  it.  Tom  often  vieited  the  boUftS  of 
Samuel  Wilson,  a  farmer  at  Copsend.  There  was  no  mystery  in 
the  motive  of  Tom's  visits  ;  forthe  farmer  was  a  violoncelle-player 
and  had  three  daughter! — fine,  tall,  darkod-eyed  girls,  who  warft 
good  singors.  It  was.  indeed,  a  truly  superior  though  not  a 
wealthy  family,  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  a  stronger  motive  thaft 
even  the  love  of  music  soon  led  young  Beiilow  more  frequently  to 
Co|t9end  ;  for  where  could  he  have  found,  among  all  the  sdf- 
titlod  gentry  of  tho  neighbourhood,  a  girl  so  worthy  to  be  lored 
as  Elisabeth  Wilson?  For  some  time  this  love  remained  » 
secret  i  but  signs  of  a  stronger  character  than  could  he  attrihuf«d 
to  the  mere  love  of  music  appeared,  Tom  could  not  spend  ono  day 
happily  without  an  evening  visit  to  Copsend.  At  last,  old  Squire 
"  'ow  found  out  the  secret.  "Of  oonrae,"  said  he  to  j' 
■■  the  Wilsons  oro  decent  people— thoy  arc  fine  gWs- 
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for  Tom  to  go  there  for  a  wife  1— hang  the  boy  1  what  low  notiona 
I  he  boa  ]  We  have  neglected  Tom's  educaUon  too  long — thiS' 
must  be  mended  I  " 

Aeoordinglj,  the  rector  of  Copseley  was  invited  to  dine  with 
tho  Squire,  that  an  after-dinner  consultation  might  take  place  on 
the  question  of  our  young  Squire's  destiny.  Mr.  Baker,  the 
reelor,  was  e.  man  with  a  low  forehead,  a  large  rubicund  visago, 
and  a  heavy  figure.  He  was  not  rapid  either  aa  a  tbinkor  or  A 
speekor.  He  never  considered  any  weighty  matter  upon  an 
empty  Btomooh ;  and  therefore,  dinner  psBsod  over  without  any 
montion  of  the  great  topic.  The  time  was  favourable,  aa  the 
yoyng  Squire  was  engaged  iu  a  epJokot-match  between  Ci^aeley 
nod  little  Bilton.  After  dinner,  the  log  of  a  roasted  goose  eoemed 
iusolublo  on  the  rector's  stomach,  and  required  ths  help  of  cognas 
asd  hot  water-  Two  or  three  doses  of  thia  medioine  seemed  to 
clear  at  once  the  rector'a  atomach  and  his  ideas — bo  became  clear. 
Sure,  and  positive  on  the  case  of  young  Tom  Benlow,  and  hardly 
seemed  to  feel  the  responaibihly  of  pronouncing  a  decision  on 
which  a  young  man's  happioeBa  might  depend.  "  Yes,"  aaid  he, 
gazing  through  the  dark-red  glass  of  mixttu'e  at  the  wax-lights — 
"  Tom  mu&t  go  to  Oxford,  It  ia  the  right  place  for  him.  It  will 
he  the  means  of  breaking  off  "—To  finiah  the  aenteuco,  tho  rector 
shnt  hia  right  eye,  inchoing  his  head  toivords  Copsend,  and  then 
drank  up  the  contents  of  his  glass.  Thm  aolenm  oracle  seemed 
to  have  its  due  effect  upon  the  old  Squire.  At  this  decisiva 
moment,  young  Benlow  stepped  into  the  room. 

"We  were  just  talking  about  you,  Tom,"  aoid  the  Squire; 
j      "  you  ranst  go  to  Oxford,  my  boy  !  " 

("MustI?"  said  Torn;  "  hut  first  of  all,  1  should  like  a  gifts* 
of smaD-bcer — aberryand  soda-water — anything  coolingl  Wo'tb 
hod  a  splendid  game,  I  was  in  an  hour  aud  hit  the  ball  into, 
the  tent  twice.  Poor  little  Bilton  !  It  never  was  so  sraalt  aa  it 
"  You  must  throw  aside  tho  cricket-hat  and  take  up  the  Greek, 
1  my  boy  !  "  said  the  Squire.  "  llang  the  Greek  !  \Vhttt  was  it, 
'      made  for,  Mr.  Baker  ?  "  said  Tom. 

L         "  Only  two  or  three  years  at  it,  and  then  you  arc  a  man  !  "  said. 
L   the  rector. 

I       "  Mr.  Baker,  I  think  I  have  told  you, "  said  tho  Squire,  "  wo 
W  bare  hod  a  parson  iu  our  family  for  three  generations." 
W        "1  hope  there  will  not  he  one  in  the  fourth,"  said  Tom, 
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"  That  muBt  be  as  God  pleases,"  eaiJ  the  Squire,  erapljing 
hia  glass,  as  if  to  reward  himself  for  such  a  pioiia  observation ; 
"hut,  Tom,  you  must  he  oducntcd  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Yes  :  that  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,"  said  the  rector. 

So  it  was  decided  that  Tom  should  go  to  college.  As  a  pre- 
paratory step,  a  tutor  was  soon  found  for  him  :  this  was  a  neigh- 
bouring curate,  Mr,  Holmes,  a  quiet  little  man  who  had  edited 
some  Greek  books.  Tom  opeued  his  lexicon  with  a  frown — 
oothitig  could  make  him  profeas  tho  least  love  for  anj  of  the 
worthies  of  ancient  literature,  or  any  sympathy  with  the  woes  a( 
CEdipus,  Fhilocletes  and  Heuuba  ;  hut  he  was  not  n  dolt,  as  1 
have  said  ;  Iiis  father  and  the  oaat  and  fashion  of  the  age 
demanded  it  ;  so  he  crammed  as  much  Greek  as  was  thou^t 
necessary.  He  did  a  harder  tiling,  too,  and  a  more  absurd 
service  to  cant — he  ceased  visiting  Copsend  Farm,  and  tried  to 
forget  Elizabelt  Wilson. 

A  young  man  stifling  the  life  and  truth  of  his  own  heart,  and 
studying  the  obsolete  sorrows  of  old  King  ffidipua  1  is  not  the 
absurdity  grotesque  ? 

As  Tom  proceeded  with  his  studies,  a  change  became  observBble 
in  his  person.  He  had  been  a  model  of  manly  henJfh — now  there 
was  some  sallowness  in  his  face,  and  he  even  condescended  to 
take  medicine.  Study  was  dry  work  ;  and  Tom  told  me  that 
one  of  the  choruses  in  Sophocles  had  required  six  glasses  of 
gin-and-water  for  its  solutiou.  He  adopted  the  bomceopathic 
system  when  his  intellect  was  cloudy,  by  fumigating  the  old 
dramas  with  a  cloud  of  cigar-smoke. 

At  last,  Tom  went  to  Oxford,  and  passed  his  ciaraiaation  very 
well,  expressing  his  decision  on  several  points  of  theology,  of 
which  he  had  never  thought  for  five  minutes.  He  was  only  recon- 
ciled to  this  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  "  the  custom,"- — ^it  wu 


The  course  of  study  at  Osford  m«y  be,  for  certain  minda  with 
whom  it  agrees  well,  the  best  possible  mode  of  forming  a  Well- 
developed  character  ;  but  it  was  utterly  uncongenial  with  Benlow's 
constitution.  Nothing  can  truly  educate  a  man  but  the  leading 
out  of  his  best  and  highest  faculties  into  a  proper  sphere  of  exer- 
cise. Tho  heart,  too,  must  have  its  place  in  every  good  Eyetem. 
If  this  is  neglected,  the  mind  becomes  confused,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions that  have  been  slighted  rise  in  revolt  against  the  oppreaaioti 
practised  upon  them.     Let  OTir  pro-formi  \eo.iikeTS,Tc^!i.\.a«,  vi&.s». 
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as  tbey  will,  their  vague  common-places  about  that  human  nature 
which  they  have  never  earnestly  studied  ;  it  remains  a  truth,  that 
there  is  no  true  light  for  the  guidance  of  a  man  save  that  which  is 
evolved  from  his  own  conscience.  This  light  was  darkened  in  the 
mind  of  Benlow.  He  had  been  taught  to  consider  his  own  true 
character  as  a  mistake,  and  had  been  told  that,  to  make  himself  a 
man,  he  must  submit  his  mind  and  his  affections  to  the  sway  of  a 
dominant  cant.  He  tried  the  experiment :  the  result  may  be 
guessed.  For  some  little  time  he  appeared  devoted  to  uncongenial 
studies ;  but,  as  his  dislike  of  the  course  chosen  for  him  increased, 
he  became  less  and  less  careful  in  his  conduct,  until  he  found  him- 
self associated  with  the  most  reckless  and  dissipated  men  of  the 
university.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  latest  sitters  at  the  con- 
vivial table  ;  he  knew  the  way  to  Bicester  well ;  he  gave  parties  ; 
followed  the  hounds  ;  accumulated  debts,  and,  after  two  years, 
returned  to  Copseley  with  some  proof  that  education  had  had  some 
effect  upon  him  ;  for  he  was  altogether  an  altered  man. 

He  had  not  been  at  Copseley  many  weeks  before  he  quarrelled 
with  the  old  Squire.  There  had  been  some  mention  of  again 
requiring  the  services  of  Mr.  Holmes  to  prepare  Tom  for  ordi- 
nation. 

**  You'll  never  make  me  a  parson, — mind  you  that, — I  *m 
fixed  !  '*  said  Tom. 

*'  Why  ?  Why  ?  Why  not  ?  "  stammered  the  old  Squire. 

**  Because  I  was  never  intended  to  be  a  parson, — I  am  not  fit 
for  the  office,"  said  Tom. 

**  And  if  you  are  not  fit,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  father, 
in  anger  ;  **  I  have  laid  out  money  enough'  upon  you  to  make  you 
fit!  " 

**  Then  you  might  have  spent  it  in  a  better  way,"  said  Tom. 

**  You  *11  disappoint  all  my  best  hopes,"  said  the  Squire. 

**  For  that  I  care  not  a  straw,"  said  Tom,  leaving  the  room. 

To  make  the  story  brief, — Tom  engaged  a  house  a  few  miles 
from  Copseley,  and  imdertook  the  management  of  one  of  the  old 
Squire's  farms.  He  was  never  seen  drunk  ;  but  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  drinkers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  other 
respects,  a  dissipated  character.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two*- 

As  he  drank,  talked,  and  laughed,  like  other  country  gentlemen, 
it  might  appear  ludicrous  if  it  were  said  that  Tom  died,  at  last,  of 
a  broken  heart ;  but  this  may  be  said,  without  feai  oi  ^qtlVc^^^- 
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tton,  that  his  life  was  made  unhappy,  and.  prebably,  afaortcoed  by 
a  mode  of  odueation  mtliout  regard  to  his  nttturnl  chai-act«r,  by 
the  perremou  lastead  of  the  development  of  his  good  faculties. 

A,  tree  is  caUivat«d  as  a  tree  :  a  flower  is  treated  with  a  regard 
to  its  innate  constitution ;  ivhi^a  shall  we  iearn  to  respect  man,  and 
b). educate  him  according  to  the  nature  of  the  faculties  with  wbicli 
'     ■       lowed  ? 

3.* 


MINE  AND  OUES. 


Mine  is  the  little  hand,  puny  and  v/etk. 
Ours  ore  the  thousand  arnu,  mounlains  to  brea 
Mine  is  the  atom  of  clay  for  tlie  grave, 
Oora  Ib  the  earth,  with  hill,  valley,  and  wave  : 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod. 
Ours  will  ftriae  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  ia  Ihe  secret  prayer,  breathed  low  and  loo 
Ours  is  the  EUthem  of  conquering  tone  ; 
Mine  is  the  little  flower  nurtured  in  dearth. 
Ours  are  the  blossoming  Edena  of  earth: 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod, 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God ! 

Mine  is  tlie  brain  that  but  gleams  like  a  sjpark, 
Ours  are  the  Ihonghta  like  stars  liffbtiagthe  d«^ 
Mine  ia  the  heart  that  beats  fearfulk-  hurl'd, 
Ours  are  the  heart-throbs  that  gladden  the  vorlw 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod,  ' 

Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  ia  the  hermit-life,  lone  ia  its  hours, 
Ours  are  humanity's  loves,  thoughts,  and  pov  _„ 
Mine,  scarcely  mine,  is  this  frame,  doom'd  to  f^ 
Onrs  is  onr  God,  common  Parent  of  all ! 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod, 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  I 
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PEARLS  FROM  POPISH  PLACES. 

BY  A  SERIOUS  PARTY. 


Letter  I. — To  Mrs.  Rustler. 

Antwerp^ Ith^  1846. 

Well,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler, — 

Over  the  sea 
Maiden  we  flee  ! 

As  Anacreon  Moore's  Zeluco  so  sweetly  sung  to  his  Haidee. 
Bounding  in  my  birth  on  the  briny  and  bottomless  billows,— a 
helpless  worm, — my  playmates  the  Behemoth  and  the  Shark,  whose 
tooth,  <<  sharper  than  a  thankless  child,"  has  cut  short  so  many  a 
dauntless  mariner's  thread — ^you  will  be  solicitous  to  hear  whether 
elevation  or  depression  ruled  the  hour,  as  I  quitted  the  white 
cliffs  of  free-born  Britain,  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  stranger's 
heart — 

'  O  wound  it  well ! 

— and  to  study  in  foreign  lands  the  manners  denied  us  at  home ! 
Shall  I  own  that  I  vibrated  betwixt  tearfulness  and  triumphancy  ? 
between  the  willows  of  Jeremiah  and  Deborah's  exultant  harp  ? 
0,  believe  me,  not  unfelt  was  the  relief  of  being  delivered  from  a 
companion  whose  perpetual  thoughtlessness  quashed  my  animation 
in  the  bud,  and  whose  ever-springing  audacities  called  for  the 
assumption  of  a  prematurity  of  matronliness  !  Destructive  as  were 
my  attempts  to  direct  Mrs.  Niblett — of  all  that  frankness  in  myself 
which  I  ever  cherished  as  a  young  woman's  sweetest  appanage ; 
when  her  folly  was  at  my  side,  it  was  needful  for  your 
friend  to  garb  herself  in  a  frigidity  of  observance,  in  spite  of 
her  own  too  warm  heart's  pleading  protests — ^fluttering  against 
its  barricades,  like  the  caged  halcyon,  who  **  fam  would  sing,  yet 
cannot."  Her  observations,  how  futile ! — the  tone  of  her  mind 
how  insipid  to  the  ear  !  **  No,"  said  I,  as  our  barque  (the  Heir 
Apparent^  Captain  Crumpleton)  rushed  over  **the  eddying  whirls" 
of  which  Dean  Swift's  hymn  gives  us  so  lively  a  portraiture, 
'*  No  !  'tis  over  !  Self-effacement,  adieu !  Henceforth,  Diana  I 
walk  on  thy  path  of  Pilgrimage  unencumbered — and  light  be  the 
thorns  beneath ! "      Continent,  I  hail  thee  !      False  centre  of 
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untoward  EopbiBti cation  !  England  I-^nurse  of  delosions,  and  i 
fecbled  by  tbe  liLxurj  of  Mammon's  cbildren,  (who  wring  from  (lie 
labourei'  llie  sn-eat  of  bis  brow  to  dotlie  tbeir  limbs  in  Corinlhian 
purple!),  I  shako  thy  dust  from  my  feet!"  So  flowed  mj 
thoughts  lyrically,  while  descending  the  associative  Thames. 
Daylight  bad  deceased  on  the  fitoried  shores  of  my  ungrateiid 
country,  ere  I  yielded  to  fund  entreaty,  and  meditation  and  anti- 
cipatiye  delight  were  e.tchnnged  for  tbe  heavings  of  nndignified 
agony  !  "  The  sea  is  a  serious  busiueaB  !  "  as  dear  Mr,  Peclter 
said  in  bis  jocose  mood,  to  cheer  his  failing  partner,  who  saw 
Tinglebury  in  every  cloud — and,  in  every  white  pinioned  rambler  of 
the  eipanailive  waters,  one  of  tbe  well-known  fowl  of  ber  leisure 
moments  "  who  will  cackle  for  lier,"  she  tonebingly  observes  "  in 
vain."  These  traits  were  hardly  required  to  authenticate  that  tbo 
Peckers  are  the  Pcckcca  Etill— abroad  or  at  home,  the  same 
proudly-sterling  pair ! — an  cegis  of  Christian  guardianship  to  a 
young  and  inesperienced  pilgrim,  proceeding  forth,  my  dear,  with 
"  unexplained  intents  big  with  resistless  meaning."  You  would 
have  been  touched  to  observe  how  Mr.  Pecker's  active  mind, 
which,  like  tbe  Elephant's  trunk,  gi'asps  the  most  minute  details, 
was  able  to  turn  from  the  woes  of  his  annihilated  nation,  to  tLe 
preparations  for  a  scene  so  new  and  unaccustomed.  Pie  was 
everywhere.  TJianks  to  bis  fore-sighted  invention,  our  equipment 
has  assumed  a  completeness  befitting  those  whose  hymn  of  praise 
is  order,  and  with  whom  bt-othcrly  kindness  implies  aids  to  fad- 
ing nature,  undemanded  by  those  whoso  unawakened  intellectual 
energies  leave  the  scabbard  at  peace.  Solicitous  not  to  mono- 
polize,— where  other  souls  more  selfish  might  have  striven 
to  elicit  patents, — Mr.  Pockei-  has  merely  circumstantially  sub- 
stantiated his  plea  by  a  correspondentia!  aceoant  (willi  diagram- 
matic anncsations)  to  tbe  venerable  Liudley  Murray.  One  fcalnrB 
I  may  mcntiou — a  limber  bell  attached  to  the  portmanteau's 
interior,  which  moves  respondent  to  the  slightest  stranger's  digit. 
We  have  each  one.  How  sweetly  might  this  unconscious  guardian 
of  our  possessions,  my  dear,  be  adopted  to  an  esample,  by  all  who 
would  watch  over  that  most  inestimable  of  treasures,  «  «  *  ♦ 
0  may  we  be  each  like  that  metallic  monitor, ^ — and  onr  ears  tingle 
whensoever  tbe  band  of  the  scoffer,  or  those  given  (o  abstract 
philoBopbisinga,  assail  our  inmost  cell !  Little  less  active  in  the 
device  of  alleviations  for  the  sufferings  of  bis  sensitive  partner, 
it  was  insii'nitiiig  to  wafeh  our  relative's  calm  sense  combatting  in 


anticipation  the  paugs  wliieli  the  wntory  clement  Inflicts  on  her 
behalf.  IIoniceopatLic  moJicaments  were  diamissed  as  futile — 
since,  iiaving  tried  thorn  on  land,  no  ostensible  Hca-sicknesa 
accrued,  ns  we  wei-e  acquainted  would  be  the  ease,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  contrary  motion,  wliieb  it  is  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Homo  (tlia 
founder  of  the  system)  to  encourage.  Tlie  afpatic  cure  was  next 
canvassed  : — and  an  ample  sponge  ready  saturated  kept  for  several 
days  in  readiness,  but,  for  once,  dear  Mrs.  Peekcr'a  gentle  Bpirit 
asserted  thounreasoaablenesaof  frailliumanity.  "To  be  sopped," 
slio  said,  siTnply,  "  wlien  on  the  water  itself,  was  a  contradiction 
in  terms."  To  meet  her  non-ncqiiicscence,  her  gnide  and  partner's 
inventive  fertility  proposed  the  expedient  of  a  perpetual  rocking 
motion  maintained  by  way  of  initiation  into  the  oaeilJation  of  the 
waves ;  and  usefiil,  likewise,  as  diverting  apprehension  from  its 
anxieties.  This  was  camod  into  effect  witli  great  success,  ao  far 
as  Greenwich,  Mrs.  Pecker  having  prcpai-cd  herself  by  previous 
installation  in  her  berlli.  A  prostration  thence,  on  the  floor, 
caused  by  a  too  sudden  gyration,  was  followed  by  such  stifFnesa 
and  di:!zinc3s,  that  the  experiment  could  not  be  carried  out. 
hysteric  tears  .taking  its  place.  But  Mr.  Pecker  enjoins  me  to 
recommend  it  at  Waiiford.  The  Miss  Blackadders,  he  thinks, 
used  to  profess  distemperature  on  your  sheet  of  ornamental  water. 
Have  I  been  prolix  ?  My  desire  to  serve  those  I  lore  in  Old 
England  is  my  oscuse :  for  we  are  aware  that  a  few  are  still 
waiting  for  our  commnnieatlons,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  dclnsivo  crew  of  Cobden  and  O'Connell ! 

Some  of  our  Belgravian  friends  were  on  board  Tlie  Heir 
Apparent ;  dear  Ladj'  Tallboys,  her  venerable  Aniit — and  the 
lattor's  Italian  medical  attendant. — Thpso  eyes,  my  dear,  never 
belieid  a  more  Hjperionic  form,  than  tliat  of  the  young  physician. 
Thus  loolted  David  Riziio  when  singing  the  madrigals  of  Beza  to 
Mary  of  Arragon  !  The  domestical  elegance  of  this  cortege  im- 
parted the  flavour  of  aristocratic  refinement  to  our  sopiety.  Nor 
was  Truth  without  its  witness  here  upon  the  trackless  waves. 
The  Author  of  "  Lucifer,"  whose  profound  satires  have  made  the 
Powers  of  Rsil  more  tJian  oneo  quake,  hallowed  The  Heir  Ap- 
parent :  with  his  wife — the  latter  a  womau  of  an  unfeigned  medio- 
crity of  aspect.  Though— in  endeavouring  to  accost  Lady  Tall- 
Ihoyo  by  ft  miUtiplieity  of  Christian  advances,  to  which  her  pro- 
oceupied  mind  precluded  responses,  his  valuable  time  was  anxiously 
engaged — your  friend  ventured,  while  she  yet  trod  the  deck,   *" 


IEAIU.9  rnoa  fopibh  i 

acquaint  biin  with  her  humble  vicinity.  Tinglebury  w4kB  not  w- 
known  to  hiiu,  It  was  hia  udamiuitiiie  peu  tLat  with  ^e  sound 
of  a  trumpet  answered  Mr.  Podd'a  "Religion  without  Edge,"  in 
"TheFiery  l''uruace"of  lost  May.  Our  presence  seemed  to  awaken 
more  than  he  cared  to  express,  for  he  turned  abruptly  away,  too 
full  of  matter  to  reaume.  The  seasons  of  aequeatration  of  Boch 
must  not  be  intruded  upon  :  more  precious,  they,  than  the  giuish 
talk  of  the  babbler  \  f  *  <*  Forceirin'g  that  the  EBeulaguan 
compatuon  of  Lady  Tallboys  waa  vocal,  1  challenged  him,  on  emerg- 
ing to  the  deck  in  the  morning — TliC  Seir  Apparent  clearing  itsyf6:y 
lathis  time  along  the  bosom  of  the"  wandering  Scheldt  "(aungbj 
Br.  Johnson  in  the  Rambler) — to  unite  with  roy  untaught  aMtt 
in  vespers  of  gratitude  for  having  escaped  the  Perils  of  the  BfiOit 
in  the  lay  which  you  kuow  so  well,  to  the  Dnett  from  "  La 
Puritani."  The  aounda  he  had  emitted,  methought,  warranted 
'eucL  freedom  in  a  strange  land.  But  Rome  ia  even  here,  embit- 
tering casual  sociabiUtiee.  The  proposal  wae  avoided  with  derision. 
Had  I  broached  some  ditty  from  the  benighted  Breviary,  matters 

would,  of  course,  have  been  different.  Poor  blinded  youth  ! to 

feel  so  instinctively  the  vicinity  of  a  messenger  of  infallible  truth  I 
He  breathed  more  freely,  I  suapect,  (for  Mr.  Pecker 'a  eye  was 
upon  him)  when  the  brioche  of  Antwerp  Cathedral — the  correct 
term  f<n' spire — pointed  to  the  skies,  like  "London's  column,"  round 
a  corner  of  the  river  ; — beckoning  him,  as  it  were,  to  the  high  places 
of  Jezebel.  Think  you,  however,  dearest  Mi's.  Ruatlor,  that  L 
felt  daunted  on  approjumatiug  tho  regions  of  Idolatry  ?  " 
otherwise.  "Graas,"  said  I  to  myaelf,  "shall  grovf  ia  fl 
borders,  and  the  Ibis  and  tho  Crocodile  harbour  »-ithia  hei  ' 

Diverted,  however,  was  I,  from  these  enkindling  vi 
more  sublunary  neoeasitiea.     The  fiscal  examination  of  o 
ling  apparatus,— how  sabveraive  of  everj  sentiment  of  delieao 
need  not  allude  to — always  takea  place  on  the  open  deck  in  3 
aence  of — and  conducted  by  myrmidons  of  the  male  aes,     T' 
my  heart  to  see  dear  Mrs.  Pecker's  private  arrangements  e 
discussed  in  a  jargon   one  might  perceive  to  be  otherwise  I 
complimentary.     Our  brother-in-law's  Bells  here  came  into  n 
though  their  ringing  excited  more  attention  than  could  have  q 
desiderated-— and  being  liable  to  duty — theirnumbor.too.awakB* 
some  misappreheusion,  (two  small  spare  ones  having  been.  preM 
lively  entrusted  to  the  Maid's  Box,  in  case  of  loss] — our  detsQ 
at  the  Custom  House,  for  the  major  port  of  the  day  become  iai 
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able.  Mr.  Pecker  memorialised  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
Antwerp  in  vain.  Belial  was  too  strong  for  us  ;  his  very  entrance 
into  the  devoted  continent,  as  he  said  oracularly,  was  marked  by 
one  of  those  persecutions  which  *  ♦  *  *,  The  sum  ordained  him 
for  payment  was  considerable  ;  but  his  principles  are  dear,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  without  a  murmur.  He  has  drawn  out  a  minute 
account  of  this  fresh  instance  of  Popish  intolerance  for  **  The  Fiery 
Furnace  !  '* — the  Editor  being  requested  to  enclose  a  copy  to  H.  M. 
the  Queen  :  another  to  his  dear  friend  and  emulator  in  staunchness, 

the  Bishop  of .     We  are  at  last  in  our  Hotel  La  Grande 

Labourer:  our  baggages  emancipated.  Walking  through  the 
streets,  the  caps  of  the  female  population  arrest  the  glance,  with 
long  ears.  0  may  ours  be  always  open  to  new  impressions  !  The 
language  is  jarring,  and  the  expression  of  countenance  universally 
sinister.  The  bare  mention  of  our  being  about  to  encounter  a 
Priest  made  me  shut  my  eyes  involuntarily.  They  must  become 
more  robust,  and  less  sensitive.  They  shall.  Mr.  Pecker  declarer 
that  the  monstrosity  of  his  faith  spoke  confessed  in  his  countenance. 
Mrs.  Pecker  was  reminded  of  Mr.  Podd*s  false  blandness  by  his 
smile.  I  hope  he  saw  the  disdain  on  my  averted  visage.  No 
epoch  this  for  compromisings  ! 

Summoned  to  our  first  repast  of  continental  origin,  I  quit  my 
pen  ; — when  I  have  mentioned  that  the  stranger's  book  has  already 
revealed  to  us  traces  of  our  adversaries.  They  have  passed  this 
way.  How  we  shall  comfort  ourselves,  should  we  encounter  the 
Nibletts  (for  'tis  theirs  to  shrink  before  the  lightning  eye  of 
Wisdom  !)  we  have  not  decided.  But  one  at  least  will  not  stifle 
her  convictions,  whose  name,  written,  she  trusts  *****  is 

Your  newly-circumstanced  friend, 

BiANA  Rill. 

Deceived  again.  Is  the  lot  of  the  willow,  indeed,  to  be  your 
Diana's — who,  "  bending  'neath  every  storm,  still  firmly  stands 
to  weep  for  others*  woes  !  "  Is  my  infantile  trust  to  be  for  ever 
played  upon  ?  But  if  Mr.  Pecker's  eagle-eye  wafl  deceived,  shall 
mine  be  more  suspicious  ?  Papers  from  London  accidentally  perused, 
with  the  avidity  exiles  only  can  appreciate,  blazon  forth  the  evasion 
from  Belgravia  of  the  Lady  Tallboys  : — the  companion  of  her  dis- 
graceful tour  being  Signer  Albertinelli,  the  director  of  our  friend 
Lady  Highborough's  concerts,  and  the  incomparable  Tenore  of 
H.  M.'s  Theatre,  whose  destinies  are  so  deliciously  swayed  by  the 


rEAiaa  fbom  popish  places. 

wisest  of  mortaU  atid  most  inflexible  of  raanagemeilta !  Wflf 
might  tbo  conacious  I^ibcrtine  Bhrink  before  tbe  gaze  of  Feminine 
Innocence — hia  avoidance  of  my  hymn  of  praise  beiug  thus  uxjilaiijed. 
Well  might  Mr.  Peclier  weightily  Bay  {0  not  mine  to  take  pride  in 
a  compliment  so  ill-deaerved  !)  "  Youv  name,  Bister,  should.  Iiace 
been  Ithuriel,  and  not  the  Ephesian  Goddess  !" 

I  should,  ere  this,  have  rendered  justice  to  one  of  the  Peckers" 
pieces  of  eialtcd  charity.  That  Mrs.  Pecker  could  Tcnturo  abroad 
— Bridget's  want  unsupplicd — was,  of  course,  not  to  be  thouglil 
of — too  sensitive  a  Christian,  she  nevertheless  ; — to  expose  OBj. 
any  British  attendant  to  the  corruptions  of  continents)  superstil ' 
wliere  ignorance  of  the  language  rears  hut  a  gossamer  bEU 
against  much  conspiring  to  render  the  eye  ddirious,  and  to  iutozit 
the  oar  !  A  Brave  Courier  was  discusBcd  ;  but  the  race,  Mr.  Pi 
declares,  on  settled  conviction,  to  be  universally  abandoned : 
democratic  instincts  of  their  recent  Italian  Pictorial  apologist  (not 
to  be  more  personal)  being,  unhappily,  too  public.  And  mtdo 
atteutiveness  perpetually  in  oar  vicinity  is  %yhat  no  right  tbiuking 
female  can  subscribe  to.  While  thus  dubitating,  an  oppoi-tunitiy 
for  a  good  action  presented  itself.  We  hope  to  reap  a  stock  of 
French  from  it.  A  Swiss  governess,  mj  dear, — by  providential 
coincidence,  the  very  same  to  whom  our  dear  Lady  Uighhorough'e 
dismissal  adverted,  she  being  by  ill-health  incapacitated  from  tbo 
fatigues  of  children — was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  transit  to 
her  native  glaciers,  and  embraced,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  tbe 
-menial  capacity  proffered  by  our  party.  Salary,  we  agreed,  waa 
not  to  bo  mooted — for  who  would  wound  a  Pastor's  daughter  (Mr. 
Pecker  fears  not  untinctured  with  Sociuianism,  but  do  not  divnlge)  ■ 
by  the  bare  advertence  to  pecuniary  recompence  ?  She  warmly 
undertook  the  entire  charge  of  oiir  travelling  arrangements^ waits 
upon  us  both  as  maid — since  duo  regard  to  classes  dictates  this  oa 
appropriate— and  gives  Mr.  Pecker  daily  instruction  in  Frenoh. 
But  this,  I  am  persuaded,  he  will  never  bow  his  honest  BriUj' 
clear- sightedn ess,  ever  to  master  !  Who  would  wish  it  ?  Mc 
while,  his  patience,  like  that  of  a  Uttle  child,  ia  admi 
His  own  theories  of  pronunciation,  which  ho  is  resolved  to 
into  action,  are  too  deeply  ingenious  to  he  intermeddled  with' 
this  transient  pen.  Adieu  I  my  paper  is  replete,  like  the  lit 
k  -of  jour 
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THE  AGE  OF  PRACTICE. 

The  Age  of  Practice  is  now  at  hand.  The  true  credentials  are 
deeds.     The  genuine  test  is  performance. 

The  Doctrine  of  Works  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  this  Pro- 
testant age  of  sectarian  opinions.  **  Faith  without  works,"  rightly 
said  the  Apostle  James,  **  is  dead."  Mere  expression  of  belief  is 
not  true  faith.  Simple  assent  to  a  verbal  creed  is  of  no  avail. 
True  faith  is  a  practical  confidence  operating  in  good  works. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State — ^not  the  mere  formal  worthless 
thing  of  politicians,  but  a  truer,  a  diviner  idea — is  the  societary 
actualization  of  the  sacredness  of  good  works.  We  should  sanctify 
and  hallow  art,  science,  and  industry.  Our  fields  and  our  houses 
should  become  to  us  as  portions  of  the  common  temple  of  God. 
Each  effort  should  be  as  a  prayer  :  each  rest  as  a  thanksgiving. 
Every  function  of  work  should  be  holy :  each  department  of  labour 
honorable,  each  portion  of  industiy  attractive.  The  priesthood  of 
industry  should  commence.  The  hierarchy  of  labour  should  be 
installed.  Every  one  should  be  a  worker  :  every  one  a  priest. 
This  would  be  the  true  union  of  Church  and  State.  This  is  the 
required  combined  refonn  in  temporals  and  spirituals. 

The  true  practice  of  good  works  does  not  consist  in  mere  alms- 
giving. Justice  above  charity,  0  pharisaic  and  ever  good-inten- 
tioned  but  unenlightened  alms-givers !  Put  that  spade  into  the 
hands  of  yon  beggar,  take  one  in  thine  own,  go  there  both  together 
upon  that  field  and  dig  1  This  is  better  than  putting  money  into 
a  pocket  full  of  holes.  This  is  better  than  sending  Charity  with 
halfpence  to  the  gin-palace.  This  is  better  than  alms-giving.  It 
is  grander  than  charity,  for  it  is  love  and  justice.  It  is  as  frater- 
nity, above  patronage.  It  is  as  community,  above  slavery.  It  is 
the  land  and  the  tool :  it  is  the  spade  and  the  acre  which  every 
Christian,  every  hmnan  being,  ought  to  have  with  which  to  work. 
By  the  lazy  rich  and  by  the  idle  poor,  and  by  those  unemployed, 
the  Divine  command  is  not  obeyed  :  **  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
thou  shalt  eat  bread." 

Woe  unto  those  by  whom  this  divine  and  benevolent  command 
is  obeyed  not.     By  the  contracted  chest,  by  the  weak  and  unde- 
veloped frame,  by  the  flaccid  muscle,  by  the  heWish  paug  oi  ei\i\^> 
are  those  who  will  not  work  punished.   By  increased  pa\x^T  T«A.e^, 
bjr  dread  of  incendiary  torch  and  smoking  homestead,  ^>y  feax  ^1 


LOTE    HBH    a  TILL. 

red  riot  and  finming  rabellion  are  those  damned  who  will  non 
others  work.  Ko  ajn  under  God's  hetiven  Mcapea  without  a  pimisb- 
mont.  Those  who  trangreBa  God's  lawe  in  humaa  nature  or  in 
Luman  society,  are  condemned  by  their  trangressior. 

Mightily  let  ub  iiivoko  the  Age  of  Fmctice  :  its  credcatiala, 
dceda ;  its  test,  perfonnnnco.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  he  doiw. 
Nothing  is  too  loving  for  tlic  heart.  Nothing  ie  too  thoughtful  for 
the  mind.  Notluog  is  too  powerful  for  the  hand.  Tliere  ctuuiet 
be  too  much  piety,  too  much  patriotism,  too  much  ])hilanthro]iy. 
One  cannot  be  too  much  a  saint  or  a  hero.  "Be  ye  perfect  bb  yom 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. "  Never  too  high  the  kebk  !b 
the  mosquBB  of  the  true  Islam.  Tlie  higher  the  endeavour,  tlio  more 
likely  the  effort.  Shoot  at  a  rusk  cftndle  and  thoa  ghalt  hit  the 
table.  Wiug  thy  shaft  at  the  Pole  Star,  and  thou  shalt  pierce  the 
Lion  or  the  Great  Bear.  That  which  ia  most  wanting  should  be 
tlio  most  tried  after.  All  things  are  possible  to  faith.  The 
thought  of  aunihilution  approximates  Atheism.  "  Perhaps"  shooJd 
be  b.iniahed  the  dictionary.  The  more  we  try,  the  more  shall  ve 
gaiu.  Trial  itself  is  a  gain.  If  we  reach  not  at  first  the  thing 
attempted,  we  shall  yet  acijuire  more  strength  for  another 
endeavour. 

Let  the  future  lera  he  the  Age  of  Practice ;  wo  have  hod 
enough  of  mere  doctrine.  If  wo  cannot,  however,  ourselves 
become  practicui,  let  us  at  any  rate  write  in  favour  of  practice. 
Let  our  poets  sing  its  laud.  Let  our  orators  speak  its  praises.  So 
sung  and  su  spoken,  assuredly  it  will  tlieu  be  done, 

Goouwvs  Barji] 


LOVE  HER  STILL. 

LovK  her  alill  ! 
She  hath  fallen  very  low, 
Ihou,  who  knew'sther  long  ago. 
Little,  little  canst  tliou  see 
Of  her  girlhood's  purity  j 
Hut,  though  sin  halli  left  its  trace 
(Jn  her  once  sweet  happy  face, 
And  that  innocent  maiden  brow 
l)roopeth  in  dark  shadow  now — 
Though  life's  glory  all  hath  fled, 
Aud  life's  shame  is  hers  instead, 

Love  her  still  '. 
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Love  her ! — let  no  harsh  cold  word, 
Man,  from  lips  of  thine  he  heard  : 
Woman,  with  no  lifted  eye 
Mock  thou  her  deep  misery — 
Weep  ye — tears,  give  tears  alone, 
To  our  world-forsaken  one. 

Love  her  still ! 


Love  her  ! — :let  her  feel  yonr  lov< 
Summer  showers  that  fall  above. 
Fainting  blossoms,  leave  with  them 
Freshen'd  leaf,  and  straightened  stem  ; 
Sunshine  oft  doth  give  again 
Bloom,  the  bitter  storm  hath  ta'en; 
And  this  human  love  of  ours, 
By  the  world's  poor  faded  flowers 
May  be  found  as  dear  a  boon 
As  God's  blessed  rain  and  sun, 
To  restore  their  native  hue. 
And  their  native  fragrance  too. 

Love  her  still ! 

Gather  round  her,  weep  and  pray — 
Clasp  her,  lead  her  from  the  way 
She  doth  journey — tenderly. 
From  the  wrong  and  misery, 
To  the  better  paths  where  peace 
Waiteth  her,  with  sweet  release 
From  life's  heart-ache  ; — so  once  more 
In  her  breast  the  hope  of  yore 
May  be  lit — that  blessed  hope. 
That  with  earthly  loss  doth  cope, 
Earthlv  sin,  and  earthly  shame. 
Till  all  earth  is  bat  a  name, 
And  the  rescued  soul  is  given 
With  its  treasure  unto  heaven. 
Oh  !  bethink  ye  of  the  bliss 
That  will  fill  your  hearts  for  this, 
Loving  Friends,  what  time  ye  see 
Shadow  after  shadow  flee 
From  her  pale,  sad  face — what  time. 
Soaring  in  a  thought  sublime. 
Ye  shall  know  the  while  ye  pray. 
To  His  Angela^  €hd  doti  say, 

Love  ucr  still. 

Jtt/y  24^^,  1846.  T.  WfiSTTiooD. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH, 
THE  MAD  PAEUAMBNT. 

The  year  1258  ojionoil  with  evil  promiBo  for  the  Mng. 
profligate  court  had  again  reduced  him  to  poverty,  aoi 
lookod  round  upou  a  suil'eriug  and  discoutented  people.  Wag 
of  unexampled  sererity  had  destroyed,  the  harvest  of  13 
wheat  rose  to  the  unprecedented  priee  of  nine  and  ten  shifl 
the  quarter ;  scarcity  became  famine,  in  which  even  the  fled 
horses  and  the  hark  of  trees  were  reaorted  to  as  food ;  i 
the  people,  ripe  foi'  revolt,  saw  less  of  the  nnavoidahlo  visitaticin  of 
Heaven  than  of  the  assailable  incapacity  of  their  rulers,  in  the 
misery  which  aurroimded  them.  The  barons  ucted  at  once,  as 
though  they  had  but  waited  foi'  this  time. 

The  first  memorable  incident  of  the  year  arose  on  it  queation  of 
purveyance.  The  king's  brother,  Richard,  was  now  in  Germany, 
completing  his  acceptance  of  the  Roman  crown  ;  and  from  that 
country,  hearing  of  the  scarcity  in  England,  he  sent  forty  vesseU 
laden  with  corn.  These  the  royal  officers  seized  on  their  arrival, 
in  assertion  of  the  king's  prerogative  ;  but  the  citizens  of  London 
(now  an  important  body,  nmong  whom  the  rank  of  '  baron  '  was 
of  no  infi'equent  occurrence)  resisted  the  claim  with  such  effect 
as  a  breach  of  their  charters,  and  received  such  unexpected  sup- 
port, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  nrhilrament  of 
law,  and,  surrendering  his  ill-gotten  prize,  to  enter  the  market 
on  the  same  footing  as  his  subjects,  saving  only  a  nominitl 
advantage  conceded  to  the  crown  of  an  almost  imperceptible  dimi- 
nution in  the  market  price.  Such  was  the  hope  of  royalty  in 
relation  to  any  unjust  or  unpopular  claim,  when  the  king,  stripped 
a.*i^all  other  resource,  summoned  a  Qreat  Council  to  meet  at  West- 
*iii8ter  on  the  2nd  of  May. 

Wliat    had  been   the  gradual  growth  of  the  constitutla 
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'-fUs  Qrent  Cooncil  (now  unqueetionabl;  also  staled  a  parlia^ 
ment)  I  Lave  on  various  occoaions  throughout  this  history  en- 
deaTOured  tct  show.  That  in  respect  of  legislative  power, 
what  was  called  the  Great  Council  ehured  with  even  the  earliest 
Norman  kings  ;  and  that,  like  the  Sason  Witan, 
its  character  rcprescatativo  ;  I  have  formerly  pointed  out.  A 
baron  claimed  liia  Eiimmons  as  a  proprietor  :  and  from  these 
baronial  tenures  our  larger  parliamentnrj  system  arose,  Througli 
al!  the  differences  and  dissensions  of  the  many  learned  persons  bj 
whom  these  matters  have  been  discussed,  and  without  touching 
the  vQied  questions  which  tlieir  learning  has  left  stiU  unsolved,  it 
seems  tolerably  clear  that,  whether  or  not  tenure  by  knight's 
service  in  eliief  was  originally  distinct  from  tenm'e  by  barony,  they 
fcad  become  bo  separated  sometime  before  the  reign  of  John. 
Tenants  in  chief  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  only  com- 
pnsed  the  king's  immediate  vassals;  but  as  time  wore  on,  they 
■could  not  BO  be  restricted.  Many  of  the  greater  baronies  split  up 
and  became  divided  ;  while  the  name  of  baron,  no  matter  the 
number  of  fees  it  represented,  or  for  the  feudal  service  of  how 
few  or  how  many  knights  it  may  have  been  boeu  responsible, 
was  still  retaiucd. 

But  this  led  to  a  natui-al  jcaiousy  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
proprietors ;  and  in  time  to  a  broad  distinction,  in  name  at  least, 
between  the  more  important  of  those  barons  who  held  by  their 
honours  or  baronies,  and  the  lesser  proprietors  whom  grants  of 
escheated  houours  might  have  newly  created,  or  whose  ancient 
rights  had  been  reduced  hy  escheat  or  decay.  A  tenant  in  chief 
was  now  not  necessarily  a  baron  ;  or  bo  might  be  a  baron  of 
inferior  grade.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  regulated 
the  issue  of  writs  of  summons;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
same  jealousy  to  which  1  have  adverted,  induced  the  distinction 
which  is  first  observable  in  John's  reign,  between  the  greater 
baron  summoned  by  his  special  writ,  and  the  inferior  tenants  in 
chief  called  together  hy  a  summons  directed  to  their  sheriff.  It  is 
clear  also,  that,  though  all  were  entitled  to  summo 
right  of  tenure  could  not  dispense  with  its  forms  ;  ai 
moned  tenant,  without  resorting  to  such  remedies  as  might  compel 
the  issue  of  the  writ,  could  not  take  hia  place  in  the  council. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  observed,  the  principle  is  distinctly'' 
that  of  Feudal  representation.  The  immediate  vassals  of  tils'; 
crown,  rcjirosenting  certain  land,  possess  the  personal  right  to  h 
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present  in  partitiment.  They  nre  Ae  liegemen  of  tlie  swereigo'; 
and,  bj  the  universal  feudal  corapnct,  though  aid  could  lie  seAced  of 

the  licgeoiAD,  the  man's  consent  was  necessary  to  Icgnltfe  the  aid; 
while  this  relation,  implying  protection  from  the  lord,  conrcjod  n 
further  right  to  insist  upon  gnaranteca  for  that  proteetiorv.  In  thU 
view,  the  presence  of  both  larger  and  lesser  tenants  vms  neceeeaiy. 
and  even  exacted  hy  the  crown  as  needful  to  the  authority  ud 
eiecation  of  a  law.  But  as  the  inferior  tenants  increased,  ratUt 
for  parliamentary  attendance  on  men  of  Bmaller  fortunes  bocatte 
intolerahle  ;  and  their  consent  and  attendance  came  to  be  impKoil 
in  that  of  the  greater  barons.  Still,  th^  were  supposed  be  in  Ae 
comicil ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  trace  to  the  mere  form 
and  legal  fiction  thus  resorted  to,  the  gradual  ti-ansitton  from  a 
mere  feudal  to  a  more  real  representation.  It  is  wouderfal  vritt 
what  silent  power,  happily  unlinown  to  those  who  might' otlierwige 
strive  to  control  it,  a  growing  and  enlarging  society  of  men  wfll 
adapt  ond  modify  old  institutions  to  new  necessities,  at  onee 
widening  and' strengthening  their  foundations. 

As  the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  gradually  withdrew  from  tli8 
cnnneil,  its  component  mcmherH  became  restricted  to  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  the  earls  and  barons,  the  ministers  and  judgos,  ttdA 
neighbouring  knights  holding  of  the  erown.  But  the  tnDfjfuage 
of  the  writs  continued  to  imply  n  much  larger  ftttendance.  Wlien. 
for  example,  the  Great  Charter  was  confirmed  in  the  ninth  year  tf 
the  present  reign,  the  roll  infoi'ms  us  that  at  the  same  time  a 
fifteenth  bad  been  granted  in  return  by  the  bishops,  carle,  borais, 
IcnightB,  free  tenants,  and  all  of  the  kingdom  {pro  Aac  donationtiti 

eoncesmne arckiepUcopi,  episcopi,  eomites,  baronfg,  milifyii, 

ct  libera  tenentes,  et  omnes  do  regno  noifro  Angliie,  spontama 
vohntate  sua  eoneesserunt  nobis  e^oax  auxilvim) :  and  ythea, 
seven  years  later,  a  fortieth  was  granted,  we  find  the  strange  BsA 
ominous  combination  of  '  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knrght.'i,  _/r«m«i, 
and  tiilleing,'  put  forth  as  having  concnn-ed  in  the  grant.  TMs 
was  a  fiction  with  an  expanding  germ  of  truth,  The  consent  of 
pa rticnlar  classes  was  to  be  understood,  asamatter  of  course,  to  T» 
included  in  that  of  others.  But  the  emptiest  acknowledgiB«rt 
right  is  precious.  The  right  itself  waits  only  its  d  no  occaaioB 
ssume  the  substance  and  importance  of  reality. 

Nor  had  the  English  freeman,  even  under  his  earlieul  Nonnan 

kings,  been  wholly  without  the  means  of  knowing  what  represents- 

meant.     When  the  Conqueror  or  bia  sons  hnd  uiiy  special 


oa  to  make  m(i[uiry  into  their  own  righta  !  when  pai-tacnliir 
■wrongs  of  tho  people  roocliod  them,  or  peeulfttions  were  charged 
"uat  their  barons  or  officera  ;  nothing  waa  more  common  than 
inmissioD  of  knights  iit  canh  shire,  not  simply  named  hj  the 
sovereign  (aa  when  the  Conqueror  iaeuod  lua  inquiry  into  the 
details  of  the  Sason  law)  hut  as  frequently  elected  in  the  county 
t,  whose  huaineas  it  wtu  to  proceed  from  hundred  to  hundred, 
to  make  investigalioi)  upon  oath,  and  to  lay  the  result  helbro 
the  king  either  in  council  or  pftrliament.  The  Great  Charter  con- 
tained a  proviaion  for  the  election  of  twelve  knighta  in  the  next 
court  of  each  county,  to  inquire  into  forest  abuses.  In  the  setenth 
year  of  the  present  reign  every  sheriff  was  ordered  to  inqnire,  by 
means  of  twelve  lawful  and  discreet  knights,  what  special  privi- 
leges existed  in  his  ahire  on  the  day  of  the  first  outbreak  be- 
tween John  and  his  barons.  And  in  the  vory  year  to  which  I 
have  brought  this  history,  a  commission  of  four  knights  in. 
each  county  received  it  in  charge  to  inquire  into  certain 
eiccaaes  committed  by  mon  in  autliority.  So  also  in  relation 
to  tlie  levy  of  subsidies.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  before 
this  date,  the  most  ancient  instance  of  a  subsidy  on  record  (that 
of  1207)  we  find  to  LaTe  been  collected  by  the  itinerant  judges;  hut 
only  thirteen  years  later  (1230)  wo  discover  the  office  of  collection 
deputed  to  the  aheriff,  in  conjunction  with  two  knights  to  he  chosen 
'n  a  full  court  of  the  county  with  the  consent  of  nil  the  suitors. 

Was  it  notobviouBtbat  such  usage  as  this  must  grow  aBthepeople 
grew  ?  Was  not  the  collection  of  tnses  and  the  report  of  griev- 
jes,  the  manifeat  step  to  a  power  ovof  the  money  collected,  and 
a  right  of  petition  against  the  grievances  exposed  ?  Do  we  not 
discern,  throughout  these  efforts  of  Norman  royalty  to  check  the 
CSS  of  its  ministers  and  obtain  the  co-operation  of  its  people, 
the  vnguo  fnrmfttion  of  that  authority  and  house  of  the  Commons, 
which  has  proved  more  formidable  than  either  of  the  powers  it  was 
called  into  existence  to  control  ? 

V  writ  has  been  discovered  of  the  date  of  two  years  before  the 
Great  Charter,  which  mokes  the  fii'st  distinct  transition  to  this 
vast  and  memorable  change.  It  combuiea  a  summons  for  military 
fice,  with  an  order  that  four  discreet  knights  of  the  coun^ 
(quatuor  discrelos  milites  de  comitalu  tm)  ahould  be  sent  ttd 
Oxford  without  arms  to  treat  with  the  king  concerning  the  affair&J 
of  the  kingdom  [ad  loqvmdnm  nohiscwn  de  negotiis  regni  nostri." 
This  waa  a  summons  lo  parliament.     Its  terms  ace  the 
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those  of  later  date.     And  !t  ia  followed,  after  an  'mtcrral  of  1 

years,  by  aaotlier  and  more  decisive  inetanco.  Whil?  tJie  pres«in 
kiug  was  ou  the  continent  in  12;'>4,  liia  queen  aad  regents  amtf 
moned  tbe  tenaatH  in  ehicf  to  sail  to  liia  assistance ;  and  gare  oria 
in  the  summons,  that  "besides  these,  tvro  lawful  and  dtsciMt 
'knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  men  of  crerj  county  in  lie 
'  place  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to  aseemblo  at  Westoiinslcr,  null 
'  to  determine  with  the  knights  of  tho  other  counties  what  ui 
'  they  would  grant  to  their  sovereign  in  his  present  necessity,  to 
'  that  the  same  knights  might  be  able  to  ansiver  in  the  matlcr  of 
'  the  said  aid  for  their  respective  conntiea," 

Of  the  meaning  of  such  a  writ  and  its  retura  there  cannot  be  t 
question  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  tho  discuasiou  it  lias  nwA 
Call  it  singidar,  anomalous  ;  or  by  what  name  may  seein  bW 
fitted  to  express  ita  irregular  character  ;  eseept  it  from  ordinary 
parliaments,  and  call  it  a  convention  ; — still  the  undeniable  fad 
remains,  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  obtain  money  from  the  commona 
of  the  various  counties,  and  that  to  this  end  it  prescribed  the  election 
of  repreaentatives  whose  determination  and  assent  should  contcool 
those  of  their  constituents.  The  language  of  the  writ  connecte 
itself  undoubtedly  with  that  of  its  predecessor  ia  tlie  fifteenth  nt 
John,  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  barons  aad 
higher  tenants  ia  chief  were  summoned  to  ait  with  these  knighta. 
Enough  that  the  commons  of  the  shires  were  thus  admitted  to  a 
coordinate  share  in  the  imposition  and  voting  of  tases.  Whatever 
antiquaiians  may  urge  as  to  Parhamect's  use  of  one  chamher  at 
Westminster,  up  fo  tho  middle  of  the  third  Edward's  reigs 
(abundant  proof  exists  of  separate  sittings  in  other  ports  of 
England),  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  voting  must  always  b&ve 
been  by  each  order  separately,  and  without  interference  from  each 
other.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  different  proportions  of 
toxation  would  be  evidence  of  this. 

Here,  then,  in  the  38th  of  Henry  tho  Third,  wo  have  the 
principle  of  a  real  representation  become  part  of  our  English  con- 
stitution. Yet  there  had  been  no  violent  effort  to  ohtain  Uiis 
acknowlodgement.  It  had  grown  out  of  that  increasing  importance 
of  the  people,  each  step  of  whose  development  it  has  been  Uie 
o'lject  of  this  history  to  trace.  Prom  lesser  they  had  quietly 
risen  to  higher  duties.  The  knight,  whose  business  it  had  been 
to  assess  subsidiea,  was  at  length  admitted  by  tho  side  of  the 
and  barona  to  aid  in  the  dipposition  of  the  moiiey  so  obtained. 
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they  wore  admitted  merely  as  the'  deputies  of  others,  appeared 
even  in  the  remuneration  set  apart  for  thera.  Great  men  aiich  as 
earls  and  barons,  who  attended  in  their  own  right,  paid  thoir  own 
charges  ;  men  of  smaller  substance  who  had  simply  undertaken 
to  transaut  business  for  others,  wore  thought  to  have  a  right  to 
compensation  from  those  in  behalf  of  whom  they  acted.  As  they 
wore  paid  for  thoir  labour  in  aasosBment,  so  for  their  sacrifice  of 
time  and  labour  in  representation  they  were  paid.  Wherefore  a 
rate  levied  on  the  county  discharged  their  expenses  for  so  many 
specified  days,  in  'going,  staying,  and  returning,' 

This  county  rate  would  eeem  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
another  branch  of  this  inquiry,  which  has  been  sadly  enenmbered 
with  needless  learning  and  misplaced  Tohemence  of  discussion.  It 
has  been  doubted,  by  antiquarians  who  would  narrow  as  much  as 
possible  the  basis  on  which  our  English  freedom  has  been  built, 
whether  these  representative  knights  did  not  simply  represent  the 
inferior  tenants  in  chief  (from  whose  reluctance  to  attend  in 
parliament  diey  first  derived  importance),  and  arc  not  to  be 
taken  to  have  Lad  relation  to  the  county  at  large.  Eut 
every  reasonable  supposition  negatives  this.  The  wages  of 
the  knights  were  levied  on  the  whole  county  (de  communilate 
comitatae).  The  mesne  tenant  eonld  hardly  have  been  denied 
I  right  to  the  support  of  which  bo  was  ohliged  to  contribute. 
That  What  eoucemed  All  should  be  approved  by  All,  was  amaiim 
not  unused  hy  even  Norman  kings.  Nor  can  anything  bo  more 
specific  than  the  language  of  the  writs  of  election.  The  tenants 
'n  chief  are  never  mentioned  in  them.  Tenants  of  the  crown 
niplicd  both  tenants  hy  free  and  by  military  service.  The  condi- 
tion required  of  the  candidate  was  to  he  discreet  and  lawful ;  of 
the  electors  to  be  suitors  of  the  county  ;  and  of  the  election  to  be 
made  in  a  full  court.  A  full  eonnty  court  was  always  the  least 
feudal  of  the  modified  feudality  that  prevailed  in  England,  It  com- 
prised all  freeholders  ;  whether  of  the  king,  of  a  mesne  lord,  or  by 
military,  or  nny  other  free  service  ;  and  it  surely  therefore  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  tho  Third,  as  in  that  of  Victoria  the  First,  represcoted  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  of  tenure  the  whole  body  of  freeholders, 

Still,  they  were  knights.  Their  station  associated  them  with 
he  earls  and  haroas.  Thoy  were  part  of  what  in  feudal  institu- 
tion was  held  to  be  a  lower  nobility.  They  did  not  rank  with 
burgess  or  citizen  churl.      They  represented  l\ic  TjoYicT  o^ 
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comroonR,  but  ttiejwere  not  commoners.  Tliej  coatiuiwcl  tiieu 
with  t!io  barons  when  the  eomnionere  sat  apart.  Aa  jet  w 
man  Eecms  to  have  drcanit  that  this  lower  class  could  ever  %e 
raised  to  tlie  natiana]  councils,  whether  in  separate,  co-ordinate. 
or  subordinate  rank.  The  principle  which  hv  easiest  jireasure 
expanded  to  admit  them,  had  hcen  acknowledged  some  ccnttvica 
in  England ;  jot  they  were  still  sliiit  out.  But  ages  anil 
generations  vainly  strive  for  what  the  mau  and  the  hour  acoumpUA. 
And  both  were  at  hand  when  Ileury  HI.  isBueii  hia  wrils  of 
summon.s  for  the  Great  Council  at  Westminster  on  tho  2i]il  of 
May,  1258. 

To  this  council  the  greater  harons  came  alone  ;  and  when  the 
king  entered  the  hall  on  the  thin]  day  with  his  hruth«r  William 
de  Valence,  he  found  them  aasemblcd,  with  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  Roger  Bigod  at  their  head,  in  oompleta  coats  of  mail.  He 
started  in  alarm  at  the  unaccustomed  eight.  '  Am  I  then  jranr 
prisoner  ?  '  he  asked,  '  No,  mr  ; '  and  aa  the  reply  was  given, 
each  haron  unbuckled  his  sword  and  put  it  aside  ;  '  but  hy  your 
'  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  your  own  wasteful  profusion,  the  king- 
'  domisinvolvcd  inwant  and  wretehednesfi.  Wherefore,  wcarchere 
'  to  demand  that  the  powers  of  goveramcnt  he  delegated  to  a  com- 
'  mittco  of  baroDS  and  prelates,  who  may  correct  abuses  and  enact 
'  salutary  laws.'  A  violent  scene  of  altercation  ensued  between  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  William  de  Valence,  hut  before  Henry  Iiad  left  tho 
hall  that  day  he  tendered  complete  submission.  The  demands 
of  the  harons  wore  conceded,  and  the  debts  of  the  king  were  under- 
taken to  he  paid.  Barons  and  prelates,  to  the  numbci-  of  iwooty- 
four,  were  to  be  formed  into  a  commission  to  reform  the  state. 
Twelve  were  to  be  selected  from  the  council  of  the  king;  a&£> 
twelve  to  bo  named  by  the  party  of  De  Moutfort,  in  a  parUaa 
to  he  immediately  held  at  Oxford. 

Oxford,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  was  accordingly  tho  aceai 
that  memors.ble  aesemblage,  on  which  contemporancouB  histor^ 
stowed  the  gracious  imputation  of  madness.      Am 
epithet  could  probably  not  have  been  selected,  by  the  c( 
son  of  the  age.    It  was  tho  Mad  Parliament,  in  the  sense  wbfl^ 
the  Galileos  and  ColumbuEes  were  mad  discoverers.     No  meufl 
better  right  to  use  the  word  than  the  mooks  horn  whom  onr  u 
borrowed  it,  and  who  were  at  this  time  torturing  Roger  Bacoi 
.  jiremature  nisdom  that  seemed  to  them  a  wicked  foolislmcas. 

ild  he  probably  (^uite  safe  to  i^Brm,  that  as  the  king  and  his  of 
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cillors  rode  to  the  meeting  at  Oxford,  through  the  ranks  of  60,000 
haronial  retainers  encamped  around  that  ci<y,  it  was^  less  bj 
the  thought  of  madness  they  were  then  subdued,  than  by  that  of 
wisdom  and  determination  resolved  to  be  trifled  with  no  more. 

The  Committee  of  Reform  was  named.  It  comprised,  on  the 
side  of  the  king,  his  nephew  Henry ;  three  of  his  half-brothers, 
Aymar,  Guy,  and  William  ;  his  brother-in-law,  De  Wai'enne  ; 
some  of  the  officers  of  state  ;  John  de  Plessys,  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
and  Fulk  Basset,  bishop  of  London.  But  among  even  these  the 
event  showed  leanings  to  the  popular  side.  The  twelve  named  by 
the  barons  included  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
high  steward ;  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hert- 
ford ;  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  high  constable ; 
Roger  Bigod,  earl  marshal  ;  Walter  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester ;  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  Peter  and  Hugh  de  Montfort. 
All,  on  either  side,  were  in  succession  solemnly  sworn  to  reform  the 
state  of  the  realm,  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and,  in  the  dischai^ge  of  that  sacred 
duty,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  no  consideration,  *  nei- 
ther of  gift  nor  promise,  profit  nor  loss,  love  nor  hatred,  nor  fear.' 
The  twelve  then  selected,  each  in  its  turn,  two  from  the  ranks  of 
the  party  opposed  to  itself ;  and  to  the  four  thus  chosen  were 
committed  the  charge  of  appointing  a  Council  of  State  of  fifteen 
members.  These  important  appointments  were  made  with  appa- 
rent impartiality;  but  the  result  determined  where  lay  the  vast 
preponderance  of  power  and  strength  ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
king's  hope  of  resistance  or  evasion  was  gone.  His  nephew  and 
brothers  had  been  excluded,  though  the  numbers  were  nominally 
equal ;  and  Archbishop  Boniface  of  Canterbury,  with  notorious 
popular  inclinings,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council. 

But  a  few  brief  months  were  now  to  pass,  before  the  Mad  Parha- 
ment  had  assumed  the  government  of  England,  and  the  greatest 
duties  of  the  state  were  in  charge  of  the  most  trusted  adherents  of 
De  Montfort.  He  had  named  the  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  trea- 
surer, and  all  the  sheriffs  ;  and  had  supplanted  by  men  of  his  own 
choice  the  governors  of  twenty  of  the  principal  castles  of  the  king. 
It  has  been  called  a  Revolution ;  and  it  was  so.  But  it  was  a  Re- 
volution fenced  round  by  guarantees  for  Re-Establishment ;  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  with  conscientious  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  new  justiciary  was  swonv  to  ^^HivmL- 
ster  justice  to  all  persons  according  to  the  ordinances  o?  \JKve  ^wd^- 
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niltlee  and  council  ;  the  clianoellor  vaa  restricted  from  placing 
the  seal  to  any  gru^t  witliout  tlic  aescat  of  the  counoil,  or  to  nsr 
instrument  at  variance  nitk  the  regulations  of  the  commiltor  ;  ann 
the  governors  of  the  castlea,  while  for  twelve  years  they  wers 
limited  hj  special  order  of  the  council  to  ohey  its  dirocliira 
in  relation  to  any  surrender  to  tlio  king,  were  left  witlioul 
reetrietion  after  that  space  to  obey  loyally  tho  king's  goiududiJ. 
The  necessary  provi^onol  arrangements  baying  beea  thus  tma- 
pleted,  four  ordinances  were  issueil  by  tlio  committee.  The  first 
enipDwered  and  inatmctod  the  frecholJors  of  each  county  to  elett 
four  knights  to  ascertain  and  lay  before  parliament  the  trespasses, 
excesses,  and  injuries  committed  within  the  county  during  the 
government  of  tho  king.  The  second  arranged  for  annual  electicos 
of  high  sheriffs  in  each  county  by  the  votes  of  all  the  tiecholdcn. 
The  third  ordered  an  annual  delivery  of  accounts,  not  only  by  tH 
sheriffs,  hut  by  the  treasurer,  the  cliaucellor,  and  the  justiciary. 
And  the  fourth  directed  that  parliaments  should  be  assembled  thrte 
several  times  in  tho  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mouths  d 
February,  Juno,  and  October. 

.  With  this  the  Mad  ParUameut  closed  its  aeaaion.       A  i 
years'  struggle  followed,  and  cxtrnordiiiary  incidents  marjcc 


FaTHeb  Dincv.      By  the  Author  of  "  Monnt  Sorel,"  &.e.     2  vote.  1 
Loudon  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  ^ 

Tbb  author  (or,  as  it  must  be,  authoiess)  is  incocriijibla  in  fa«r9l 
mentahtj ;  her  ima^nation,  though  that  is  scarcely  the  right  term.  *M- 
rather  her  fancy,  is  perpetually  rauning  her  understanding  into  tlie 
voidest  career.  This  faculty  is  not  of  that  combinative  and  creative 
kind  which  belongs  to  the  genuine  poetical  capacity,but  of  that  futaiM 
and  exagfierated  sort  which  belongs  to  all  persons  ot  impetuous  tem- 
perament, and  hut  comparatively  slijjht  rBflective  powers.  Thus  it  is 
that  she  will  not  view  or  represent  things  as  they  are  or  were,  but  aa 
they  might  be,  if  perfected  according  to  the  theory  of  their  exiateOM, 
^^B  yiceof  writing  is  perceptible  in  every  sentence  ;  it  strengtli(M 
■tor  prejudice,  and   glows  in  everj  leicri^'i.wni— qv«  ca^timN.  xvaAv 
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page  without  feeling  its  offensiveness.  Nor  are  any  of  her  theories 
or  imaginings  supported  by  knowledge  or  ingenious  reasoning  ;  she 
assumes  at  once  the  position,  and  having  done  so,  proceeds  equally 
erroneously  to  moralise  upon  it.  She  commences  with  a  lament  (ex- 
traordinary extent  of  Conservatism)  that  *^  the  good  old  times  "  of 
Elizabeth's  days  were  not  so  good  as  the  good  old  times  of  a  still  more 
remote  and  barbarous  period.  England  was,  however,  even  then,  a 
paradise  compared  to  what  it  is  now,  but  still  far  below  what  it  was 
before  the  revolutionary  reformation.  What  a  state  of  bliss  must  the 
ancient  Britons  have  enjoyed  before  that  ancient  reformer  Csesar 
enlightened  thejn,  and  the  Romans  taught  them  to  build  houses  and 
live  sociably ! 

But  in  the  whole  of  this  introductory  chapter  there  are  innumerable 
contradictions  :  in  one  sentence  we  are  told  that  England  still  had 
immense  districts  of  barren,  sandy  heaths,  green  commons  of  prodi- 
gious extent,  or  bleak  dreary  moors  and  morasses  ;  and  yet  shortly 
after  that  it  was  then  "  meny  England  ;"  and  a  lament  is  uttered  that 
the  vile  hand  of  modem  improvement  has  interfered  with  these  "  bar- 
ren heaths  and  dreary  moors."  "  The  mysteries  of  those  dark,  gloomy 
moors,  as  seen  under  the  indigo  clouds  of  a  November  sky  (let  us  be 
thankful  we  still  have  gloomy  Novembers) — perplexed  as  they  were 
/jj/  the  superstition  of  the  times  with  witches,  demons,  dwarfs,  and 
fairies — seemed  to  elevate  the  imagination."  If  this  were  so  (which 
we  by  no  means  believe)  it  surely  would  not  particularly  add  to  the 
merriment  of  the  age. 

We  are  also  told  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind  of  any  imagination  not 
to  regret  in  this  picture  the  absence  of  the  monasteries.  "  The  magni- 
ficent abbey  situated  on  the  bank  of  some  gentle  (are  all  streams 
gentle  ?)  stream ;  its  rich  meadow  covered  with  the  sheep  and  kine 
(for  the  use  of  self-denying  monks  ?)  ;  the  convent  bell  tolling  for 
evening  prayer  ;  the  beautiful  priory  ;  the  hermit's  silent  cell" — (what 
a  picture  for  Cremome  Gardens  !) — ^had  all  disappeared.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  the  minds  of  the  greatest  imagination,  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  never  expressed  any  regret  of  this  sentimental  kind. 
They  had  no  occasion  to  draw  fancy  portraits,  nor  did  their  truly 
imaginative  minds  raise  up  fictitious  impossibilities  to  weep  over  their 
destruction.  They  informed  the  real  with  their  intellectual  might, 
and  left  the  exciting  process  of  fanciful  exaggeration  to  the  authoresses 
of  the  Minerva  Press  school. 

This  enfeebling  inclination  to  draw  fancy  portraits  arises  from  the 
possession  of  the  same  kind  of  capacity  that  belongs  to  the  play- 
wrights of  the  Cobourg  theatre,  and  only  can  affect  weak  minds  that  are 
caught  by  the  commonest  symbols.  Here  again  we  have  "  the  monk 
in  his  long,  waving  garments,  book  in  hand,  the  type  of  a  life  of  con- 
templation ;  the  holy  nun — the  ancient  palmer— were  gone.  The  tide 
of  destruction  had  swept  over  all  this,  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more."    Now  this  is  all  sentimentalizing  oi  a  Neiy  \ivYafvaNi& 


kind  —  tbo«Q  who  Lnov-  an^  ihiog  of  liisiory  Vaon'  it  is  ttllfiut^ 
misliadiBg,  The  gravest  dacnmenls  suflieietitiy  pnve  the  iilwuRlit7if 
this  picture,  and  three  biinibed  yean  befure  yte  kaon-  it  was  equi^ 
laiee.  This  lady  ehould  have  leaA,  ai  least,  the  Ctiroiiiiiles  et  iuculja 
ie  Brokelond — traa^kted  for  two  BhiUinea* — w'hero  she  ntiulii  Uui 
that  '■  the  life  of  contemplation"  vm  filled  with  the  hnMmt  warWlj 
cares,  mnch  proBigacy,  and  vBiy  little  or  no  true  religion,  tli?  tnm^  •( 
obscare  Baiut8beingfrequenliy,"andlhatot  the  Saviour  ncvv   r,]i,i,l,  .1 1„ 

What  faith,  therefore,  can  we  have  in  any  work,    i 
dealing  with  fictitioon  circnmslanceB  should  be  trne  in  sj. 
menceG  in  this  way.     In  fact,  this  book,  and  indeed  thL~ 
ing,  is  utterly  false  in  spirit,  and  if  read,  thonld  onl_\-  Iji        .  ! 
story,  or  by  those  who,  forearmed  with  knowledge,  c&tiiiF>i,  Ijo  misicil 
by  me  exaggerated  sentiment. 

The  Tery  epithets  are  misleading  ;  for  the  "  noble  "  aristocTMy  A» 
refers  to  we  find  in  tile  real  history  of  the  time  (witii  one  or  lvio«v 
.  ceptions)  was  made  vp  of  duplicity  and  abocity.  Murdeis,  boUi  jin- 
vate  and  judiaial,  were  conxtantly  occnrring,  and  some  of  the  leadug 
mtax,  fur  instance,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lord  Bacon,  ^rere  so  vik 
that  they  could  not  hare  escaped  the  estreme  penalties  of  the  Uw  to  ' 
our  time,  as  indeed  tliey  scarcely  did  in  their  own. 

To  draw  a  correct  view  of  the  age.  and  to  discriminate  between 
the  convenliond  and  the  real  criffles  of  the  period  ;  to  shuvF  the  eSecli 
of  laws  upon   society,   and   to  truly  contrast  the  two   eras,   wcr«  a 
great  and  beneficial  task.    Hat  of  thia  species  of  composition  the  wiit« 
has  no  idea.    She  hoa  conceived  an  admiration  for  certain  moites  of 
existence — she  fancies,  or  pretends  to  fancy,  that  every  theory  is  re- 
duced to  pr.ictice  ;  and  truitting  to  this  unhuiipy  heat  of  tnind,  repn- 
eents  all  she  approves  cotileur  de  rose,  and  all  »be  does  not  in  iIk 
blackest  hue.     All  this  would  be  comparatively  hanuless  if  eh e  wen 
(inite  a  Mrs.  Bean,  or  an  Anne  of  Swansea,  and  slie  might  then  dtji  llet 
pen  in  gall^or  in  a  blacking;  bottle — and  no  one  need  fear  ;  bitt  cfae 
has  education  (though  very  little  rending,  by  the  wiiy,  of  the  £lin- 
bethan  era) — she  hag  aUio  some  powers  of  writing  ;  and  there  aie  MMT 
persons  partially  and  imperfectly  instructed,  who  will  be  in  dangor  ef 
infection  from  her  notions,  and  of  b^ng  misled  by  her  narmtiva.     It    ' 
were  an  endless  t^sk  to  point  out  the  errors  engendered  in  almost  maj    i 
page   of  her  liook.     We   cannot,   however,   reast  noticing   this,     fcl    i 
describing  Elizabeth  in  her  Inst  days,  she  snys,  "  scarce  one  but  rmndl 
in  heart  that  aged  monarch,"  when  we  know  that  there  was  ''Kane    ' 
one  "  but  kept  up  a  secret  and  almust  traitorous  correspondeaoe  with   < 
her  expecte<i  successor.     Her  most  confidential  minister  keeping  1|M>M    ' 
saddled  at  eveiy  stage  to  Edinburgh  to  carry  the  joyful  news  o£  ]w 
death  lo  James. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  will  be  offensive  to  the  scholar  acijnuii|t4  j 
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with  the  manners  and  sentiments  and  ideas  of  the  close  of  'the  16th 
century.  The  characters  are  very  ill  disused  mummers,  rigged  out  in 
the  dress  of  that  period,  but  using  the  language  of  this ;  having  about 
the  same  affinity  of  spirit  as  there  is-  between  the  guests  of  a  fancy 
dress  ball  and  the  real  personages  th^  seek  to  represent.  Had  the 
pure  passions  and  emotions  of  human  beings  been  shown  one  might 
(unpleasant  as  it  is)  have  forgiven  the  falsification  of  manners ;  but  as 
it  is,  there  is  no  compensation  of  the  kind.  The  common  drudging 
reader  who  wades  through  novel  after  novel  in  hopes  of  a  new  excite- 
ment will  find  but  little  of  even  that  kind  of  merit,  the  ambition 
to  be  historic  and  didactic  precluding  even  that  relief. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  have  a  prejudice  against  the  work,  but 
we  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  is  the  writer  of  it.  We  only  per- 
ceive that  a  sentimental,  deluding,  and  enfeebling  class  of  fiction  is  gain- 
ing ground ;  and  feel  that  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all  those  solicitous 
for  the  promulgation  of  principles  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the 
many  to  expose  and  denounce  it.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
author  has  powers  and  capacities,  but  neither  will  ever  be  truly  service- 
able until  all  the  false  sentiment  is  abandoned,  and  human  character 
and  transactions  are  depicted  in  their  just  relation  to  existence. 


Musings  of  ▲  Musician  :  a  Series  of  Popular  Sketches  Illustrative  of  Musical 
Matters  and  Musical  People.  By  Henry  C.  Lunn,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.     12mo.    London  :  Simpkin,  Man^all,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  book,  and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be 
popular.  The  young  author,  (we  believe  his  brother  is  the  author  of 
that  very  clever  volume  "Bizarre  Tales,")  has  an  agreeable  style, 
light,  flowing,  and  sensible,  bearing  a  £imily  resemblance  to  works 
already  known  to  the  world  as  connected  with  the  light  literature  of 
our  times. 

By  the  means  of  dialogues,  occasional  scenes,  anecdotes,  a  little  dis- 
sertation, and  a  ccmsiderable  amount  of  practical  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge, a  great  deal  of  sound  information  is  given  in  music.  The  subject 
too  is  treated  of  in  an  elevated  style,  not  as  a  mere  sensual  amusement, 
but  as  an  intellectual  art.  The  motive  for  writing  the  book  is  well 
sustained  and  developed,  which  was  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the 
humanising  influence  he  believes  music  capable  of  exerting.  There 
will  be  found  hints  serviceable  to  all  classes,  both  to  those  who  have  to 
listen  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  to  perform,  and  to  the  latter,  espe- 
cially to  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic  amateurs,  we  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  the  second  essay  upon  the  music  of  society,  where, 
amongst  many  pertinent  observations,  it  is  very  humanely  urged  that 
"  it  is  true  that  in  the  present  day  all  ladies  can  play,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  can  all  read.    It  is  no  more  necessary  \Wi,  WvaX  «k  ^^xnik^ 


lady  should  piny  to  the  compsny  liecanse  she  koavnt 

that  ^e  should  read  to  the  company  because  sbe  knows  her  letten." 

Did  oar  space  pemiit  we  should  nave  liked  to  quote  "  The  Iliiienini 
Musiciana  "  of  the  towu,  who  are  capitally  hit  off  from  "  the  maji  witb. 
the  flute "  to  "  the  sentimental  man  with  the  white  apion."  The 
remarks  on  hoardinK-scbool  music  ora  also  well  worthy  the  attenlcou  d 
"  parenta  and  guarfians."  The  article  on  "  English  operas  "  is  also  i 
equally  judicious,  and  indeed  all  the  papers  furnish  proofs  at  th( 
author's  excellent  sense  and  knowledge,  and  hia  agreeable  powen  d ' 
style.  The  following  anecdote,  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  will  aerre  t» , 
enliven  our  pages : — 

"Tosliow  theutleralisunlitj-oftheBe  'cues,'  and  the  total  wani  of  lIiMijlit 
with  which  many  vocalists  will  learn  aud  speak  tliem,  as  if  they  were  ^ 
finest  specimoiu  uf  sentimeutal  writing  in  the  world,  I  recollect  an  nBttna 
of  a  theatriija]  mimager  who,  merely  in  joke,  wrote  one  of  tliem  Tor  a  JiMOg ' 
lady  who  wished  to  introJure  ihe  soug  of  '  Kelvin  Grove,*  in  a  {riwc,  tto 
scene  of  which  was  in  London.  The  ' sue,' intended  as  a  jest,  wwi  Uluakj'' 
tlie  lady  in  eoruegt  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  author  of  it,  durinj'  ibe  pi^ 
gresa  of  tlie  piece  at  uiglit,  when  she  was  deserted  by  her  lovcir,  wd  re^ni^ 
at  her  destinj-,  she  adviinced  to  tbe  front  and,  with  a  solemn  expresoot  S, 
vouDteuance  sud, '  I  can  bear  my  Cite  no  longer.  Forsaken  by  the  bnngl' 
adored,  what  caio  I  now  for  the  ghtre  of  fashiouable  life  !  I  kIII  ga  dma 
imiuediaUh)  to  tfis  '  Blaek  Ball '  in  Moltiorn,  imd  boot  a  place  ta  SetrK. 

Bnt  to  prove  it  is  not  only  the  lightness  of  the  style  that  recommfflidt 
the  work,  we  shall  add  the  following  just  and  sound  remark  : — 

"  Whilst  no  place  e^eta  where  the  finest  componliana  call  be  heard  ly  alt 
daaaci  for  a  sum  wbicb  tliey  can  affard  to  pay,  it  is  a  matter  or  coone  dM 
those  persons  who  undertake  to  supply  tliem  with  iuferior  epecimens,  abotiU 
at  once  become  popular  willi  tlie  public.  The  truth  ia,  that  Ihey  ibxU  IbM 
made  of  some  kuid,  and  if  dignity  in  tile  art  can  only  be  preserved,  Uii 
game,  by  fairly  forbidding  tile  common  people  to  approach  it,  let  Aoae  «bi 
can  feast  upon  it  to  satiety,  at  least  do  so  witbouC  Uiightng  at  the  coMW  BbI 
of  tJieir  Ices  fommate  brethren.  The  really  intellectual  miud  is  crer  flkl 
which  sympatliisea  witb  the  nunds  of  others,  and  as  true  poetry-  n  ut^i 
so  does  the  troe  poet  seek  bis  o»n  gratiftRntion  liy  drawing  wttluii  hk 
influence  all  who  surround  bun.  Beelliovcn  wds  as  much  a  peopWa  Mj 
poser  as  Shakepere  was  a  people's  author  ;  and,  as  we  have  now  IwnB  M 
erect  statues  lo  bia  memory,  we  sbonld  also  begin  Xo  reflect,  '  ' 
immortal  legacy  which  be  has  bequeathed  to  us,  has  yet  becfa 
proper  purpose." 

There  is  also  probably  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  follcw 
"  Why,  let  me  ask,  are  Beethoven's  piano-forle  sonali's  - 
formed  at  concerts  !    Not  because  the  public  do  not  IJ1.< 
because  the  pianist  does  not  like  to  play  Ifaem.    Bccau:-i 
audience  will  go  away  talking  more  of  Beethoven  tbn., 
because,  like  the  great  actors  of  ihe  present  day,  be  wiil    ,.  _.; 
the  creator  shall  invariaUy  be  scconiirj  Vi  iXic  e-M<:MVm:' 
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Having  said  enough,  as  we  hope,  to  induce  the  reader  to  seek  the 
work  itself,  we  shall  merely  add  that  the  comparatively  plain,  not  to 
say  humble,  way  as  regards  the  paper  and  the  printing,  in  which  it  is 
produced  will  be  taken  as  another  proof  that  the  author  trusts  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  to  make  its  way  with  "  a  judicious  "  public.  We  predict 
for  the  author  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  writers  for  the  many, 
which  by  no  means  implies  that  he  should  be  neglected  by  those  who 
consider  themselves  of  the  choice  few. 


Christendom  and  Heathendom  :  or,  Sound  and  Sense.     An  Allegory. 

18mo.     London  :  John  Ollivier. 

Although  this  volume  is  written  in  a  form  and  style  of  language 
somewhat  obsolete,  and  too  apt  to  run  into  inflation,  it  is  worthy  of 
perusal.  It  is  the  product  of  one  who  has  investigated  the  condi- 
tion of  modem  society,  an(lwho  deeply  sympathises  with  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  multitudinous  and  monstrous  wrongs  and  miseries  that 
almost  induce  a  crusade  against  what  is  termed  civilisation.  It  is 
appalling  to  consider  the  amount  of  agony  of  spirit  and  misery  of  body 
that  is  suffered  even  "  in  our  free  and  happy  country.'*  A  yearly  col- 
lection of  the  coroners'  inquests  alone,  would  produce  such  a  volume  of 
horrors  as  must  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  most  sensual,  and  even 
operate  on  the  indurated  feelings  of  the  sturdiest  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith  and  the  political  economists. 

The  Allegory  consists  of  the  visits  of  an  angel  in  search  of  Christi- 
anity amongst  the  dwellings  of  civilisation,  whence  an  opportunity  is 
taken  to  show  how  utterly  the  divine  spirit  of  religion  is  banished  from 
modem  society.  So  far  we  can  well  go  with  the  author,;  but  if  indi- 
vidual religion  is  the  only  purifying  cure  for  social  evils,  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  cannot  believe  1  Or  again,  if  all  our  evils  arise 
from  a  want  of  proper  religion,  what  is  to  bring  about  that  blissful  uni- 
formity, which,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  innumerable  bulls  issued  by 
the  popes  in  their  most  dominant  days,  never  existed  for  a  single  month. 
We  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  little  work  is  the  product  of  an 
amiable  enthusiast,  who  considers  things  as  they  should  be,  with  too 
little  reference  to  what  they  are.  It  breathes  a  strong  Young  England 
odour  in  every  page,  in  its  tendency  towards  and  indeed  advocacy  of  a 
paternal  government,  guided  and  informed  by  Christian  philanthropy; 
but  this  is  a  system  which  has  singularly  failed,  sometimes  in  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  support  itself,  but  more  frequently  from  its  being  a  machine 
to  gratify  the  worst  vices  of  the  vilest  govemors.  It  has  never  been 
advocated  in  England  since  the  days  of  "our  most  Christian  King" 
Charles  the  Second,  and  his  shoi-t-reigned  brother,  *' James  the  Second,'* 
when  every  virtue  was  outraged,  and  every  vice  that  bloodthirstiness, 
lust,  and  avarice  could  suggest  was  perpetrated.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  these  vices  formed  no  part  of  the  theory,  for  il  is  iio\,  Ssi  >^<&c>^^^ 


bM  in  dieir  Toiulto  that  the  |«a{ile  ate  ni(ereda4>     There  a. 

<|a<)Ulioiui  ritim  tliK  Tithltt,  and  fffhi/,  which  would  teem  ti>  mark  Uk 
partii'ulai  need  tbat  is  to  regen«ale  M)ciol*aa  th«  Itoiium  Catkilic 
Now  to  »ee^  («  revive  a  foith  in  trhat  ha>  hkfaeru  aagnaDy  iuled  a  t 
BMion  that  iixrovn  loo  much  of  the  ianatic,  and  too  little  uf  th*  jiiib- 
»a|iber  for  lu.  The  old  cant  of  "  power  for  the  few  to  be  hrM  He  Ibe 
good  (if  the  many,"  is  a  doctrine  bo  contradicted  in  piactMe  aecofdiK 
to  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  that  we  nnpecl  a  oewei'  spmea  a 
fanaticism  mnst  be  hroached  to  catch  any  inflnential  portion  of  tlie  pl»- 
sent  or  future  generations.  Tbat  the  present  atate  of  society  i-  piudiic- 
tive  of  great  and  distranin^  evils  we  freely  confess,  bat  »-^  -lu  not 
think  a  relam  to  bm-baiiBm  is  the  way  to  cnre  Ibem,  and  of  nl)  ipeaa 
of  bubarism  wa  believe  priestcraft  and  kingcraft  to  be  the  tuosl  iiijl- 
rious.  They  might  be  ntcessfoy  evils  in  the  progreaa  of  noctety,  bnt 
they  weie  and  aie  always  evils,  and  while  common  settae  mnaiiB  t 
portion  of  human  nature,  and  the  moial  sense  is  not  utterly  <tr;<r*rMl, 
yre  have  every  faith  that  society  will  cast  tfie  slongh  of  her   '  '■  -  ' 

that  indeed  it  is  at  present  working  and  writhing  in  a  gtai' 
to  health.  Such  notions  as  this  little  work  and  other  am: 
promalgate,  seem  to  ns  like  the  injndicions  kindness  ofii . 

dsed  towards  the  sick,  by  which  sweet  condiments  are  ^  .; 

iD8t«ad  of  wholesome  hitters  ;  noetmma  to  lull  not  core  iliu  pulicuL 
The  Appendix  contains  proofs  of  the  dreadfully  disorganised  state  we 
are  in,  and  the  vile  morals  that  still  influence  our  governors  as  nffais 
war  and  political  morality. 
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TiitHTv^iK  Noxcoiiroii«i8T  SoNXKia.  Bj  A  Yoi 
London  :  Aylolt  &  Jones. 
This  work  is  by  a  professed  Yonog  EngUnder,  bnt  one  of  a  diffetetit 
shade  of  creed  to  that  which  is  gener^illy  sapposed  to  inspire  the  moee 
of  this  new  political  sect.-  This  is  an  Evangelical  Youug  England«r, 
and  iu  doubt  whether  tie  Roman  Catholic  Young  Englander  will  not 
consirler  the  assnmption  of  his  party  name  as  an  usarp.3tton.    In  the 

erevioua  work  ("  Heathendom  and  Christendom,  an  Allegory,'^  ire 
hve  lamentations  that  the  "  Te  Deum  no  longer  rolls  in  penis  ol^  hiff- 
mouious  thunder  along  the  lofty  nicies,  and  swells  through  the  Vigh 
arched  portals;"  the  present  "  IToung  Englander"  commencos  in  the 
following  abrupt  strain : — 


"  With  Blealtliy  mien  the  Bnbyloniali  whore, 

Clad  in  rich  Bannents,  trenaure  in  Hit  hiinil. 

As  superstition  thickens  o'er  the  huid. 

Comes  trom  her  lengthened  bssisbment 

Cjiun  high  places  sbe  begins  to  slaud. 

As  slie  WHS  woQt  to  du  iu  days  of  yore." 
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In  the  one  work  we  have  eulogistic  rhapsodies  to  Hampden  and  Pym ; 
in  the  o6her,  sly  remarks  that  ship  monej  was  a  hletwing,  and  the 
excise  and  custom  duties  a  curse  to  the  poor. 

As  we  have  found  two  "  Young  Englanders  "  so  virulently  opposed 
to  each  other,  let  us  hope  there  may  be  a  third  set,  who,  without 
fanaticism  for  old  fantastic  forms,  and  with  a  firmer  and  higher  spirit, 
work  energetically  for  the  promulgation  of  that  spirit  of  universal 
justjce,  which,  by  a  wiser  distribution  of  the  goods  and  blessings  of  the 
earth,  will  produce  a  state  of  society  accordant  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  position  he  holds  in  creation. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merits  of  these  thirty-six  sonnetn,  we 
cannot  say  they  are  in  general  above  the  average  of  those  produced  by 
students  acquainted  with  great  writers,  whose  formula  can  be  acquired, 
but  whose  powers  no  art  can  attain.  It  is  strange  that  such  perpetual 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  a  form  of  versification,  and  that  so  many 
should  suppose  the  manner  and  not  the  matter  is  what  kindles  the 
spirit  of  the  reader.  There  are,  however,  occasional  gleams  of  poetry, 
and  we  may  cite  the  Sonnet  on  "  A  Ramble  upon  the  Chiltems,"  where 
a  fine  power  of  personification  is  shown  in  the  lines — 


(6 


Rapt  in  the  quiet  which  lone  eve  distils 

O'er  the  far  landscape,  glimmering  twilight  fills 

Witli  softened  radiance,  shadowy,  dusky,  grey, 

The  pensive  eyes  of  slow  departing  day." 

For  a  gentleman  possessing  so  much  Christianity  there  is,  however,  a 
strange  inclination  towards  battle  and  blood-shedding. 


Poems  and  Ballads.     By  John  Purchas,  B  A.  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Medium  8vo.     London  :  W.  Smitii. 

In  1839,  we  remember  a  volume  of  much  greater  bulk  than  the 
present  being  sent  to  us,  containing  "  a  €omedy  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  l^  John  Purchas,  a  Rugbaean,"  in  which  were  indications  of 
a  pure  taste  and  a  power  of  versification,  joined  with  a  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  temperament.  The  "  Rugbaean"  has  now  duly  progressed 
to  a  *'  Cambridgian  ;*'  and  as  he  has  grown  older  he  has  grown  wiser. 
He  now  publishes  a  very  carefully-selected  number  of  his  verses  in  an 
unassuming  shape,  and  seeks  an  extended  popularity  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Smith's  popular  form,  giving  much  less  in  quantity, 
but  much  more  in  quality,  for  one  shilling,  than  he  did  before  for  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  present  "  Poems  and  Ballads"  consist  of 
twenty-three  pieces,  all  pleasing  and  carefully  executed.  The  writings 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning  have  evidently  moulded,  probably  uncon- 
sciously, the  form  and  tone  of  his  compositions.  There  is  a  similarity 
of  style  and  manner  to  the^e  true  poets,  without  anyWmv^WJRft  ^^Wi^ 
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imitation,  and  also,  happily  for  the  reader,  without  &ny  vf  that  I  . 
dence  into  folly  which  too  often  characterises  the  followers  of  lliis  da* 
of  poetiy.  He  is  simple  and  unconstrained,  without  flatness  or  afFeeUt 
tion,  and  sustains  hia  flight,  low  and  short,  as  it  must  he  proaounceil, 
with  a  firm  and  continaoHs  spirit.  After  reading  every  pnem,  we  ito 
not  know  that  we  can  rank  him  amongst  the  true  poets.  They  are  til 
interesting,  and  are  all  marked  with  purity  of  tnste  and  vignnt  of 
thought  and  feeling,  bat  we  douht  if  they  have  in  them  the  nianifea- 
fation  of  the  "  faculty  divine."  "  The  Poetess,"  and  "  The  Old  M«i*» 
Young  Wife,"  come  nearest  to  the  standard  he  himself  looks  to ;  bat 
we  nowhere  findlireaking  through  the  refined  and  "well  tnmed  Mnos," 
the  gleams  of  mingled  imagery  and  feeling  vhich  foim  "  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  god"^-nothing  lilie  what  he  himself  incorponiles  friaii 
Tennyson. 

"  And  nuii^h  I  mused  on  legends  qnaint  and  old. 

Which  whilom  won  the  hearts  of  all  on  earth 

Towards  their  lirightucas,  even  cajlame  driivn  air  ; 

But  had  Iheir  being  iu  ttie  InMirt  of  man. 

As  air  is  tlia  life  of  flame " 

In  the  present  dearth,  however,  of  any  grand  m.mifesfalions  (if 
poetry,  andin  the  abundance  of  mawkish  imitation  and  sen (i mentality, 
we  welcome  Sir.  Purchas,  and  wish  him  well  on  Ms  pilgrimage. 


Thk  Use  of  the  Body  :n  Relation  to  the  Mind.  By  Georcb 
KlooRF,  M.D.  LoDgnlBD. 
We  feel  a  prepossession  tliat  in  mingling  together,  or,  in  fact,  attempt- 
ing to  define  what  cannot  he  clearly  and  definitely  shown  to  he  iiMMn- 
trovertible,  we  act  in  opposition  to  the  wisest  policy.  We  know  that 
the  body  is  subservient  to  the  will  [  we  know  that  the  nen'ous  svEteni 
is  the  vehicle  of  sensation  ;  hut  beyond  this  we  are  in  utter  darkness. 
We  cannot  discover  how  mind  acta  upon  matter  unless  we  eon  make  it 
visible  or  tanaible  in  some  form,  nnless  we  know  its  nature.  We  Bte 
acquainted  with  the  instrument  and  its  workmanship,  but  of  the  moTing 
power  we  know  nothing.  The  physical  and  spiritual  worlds  may  be  in 
perpetual  connexion,  but  the  one  partakes  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  the 
other.  Here  then  lies  the  difficulty  in  a  work  like  the  present,  for 
what  is  truly  demonstrated  is  mingled  with  conjecture  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  become  confounded  together.  The  interpretation  pot 
upon  the  knovm  and  visible  results  of  the  existing  system  which  it 
pleased  the  Supreme  Being  to  establish  in  the  mental  and  material  world, 
rather  in  accordance  with  this  imaginative  speculation  or  predisporitioa 
than  any  valid  deductions  from  premises  acknowledged  and  estahltshed, 
"""*!  over  ihe  whole  an  air  of  uncertainty  not  all  calculated  to  prom  ' 
Btds  of  trath. 


lated  to  promtJBai 
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There  is  much  good  writing  and  interesting  reflection  in  this  work ; 
it  shows,  too,  that  the   author  is   endowed  with  sound  professional 
knowledge,  but  there  are  many  things  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  yield 
approval.    The  blending  together  religious  and  scientific  topics,  until 
one  seems  lost  in  the  other,  is  not  agreeable  to  good  taste,  many  of  the 
inferences  are  untenable,  and  we  feel  on  the  perusal  how  much  more 
desirable  it  is  that  we  should  see  everything  under  its  proper  aspect. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  assume  a  great  many  things  which  may  be 
justly  questioned,  particularly  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  arising  out  of 
an  incongruity  inevitable  in  a  work  upon  the  present  plan.    That  the 
author  is  imaginative  and  partial  in  some  respect  to  the  fanciful,  is 
plain  from  his  allusions  in  regard  to  mesmerism  and  to  phrenology, 
qualified  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  show  how  the  inclination  points. 
This  tendency  will  reconmiend  this  book  to  the  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  judge  from  first  impressions.     We  should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  would  have  an  extensive  circulation  if  only  on  this  account, 
knowing  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  many  to  take  their  notions  from 
impressions.     There  is  good  writing  and  much  knowledge  of  his  subject 
displayed  by  the  author.    He  seems  penetrated  with  a  true  sense  of 
religion  in  his  own  view  of  that  great  solace  of  humanity,  and  we  doubt 
not  he  is  in  earnest  in  all  he  says.     His  work  is  wrought  out  of  the 
truism  universally  acknowledged,  that  mind  influences  body,  although 
he  does  not  inform  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  extent  the  body  influ- 
ences mind,  nor  to  what  an  amazing  degree  the  reciprocal  action  is 
undoubtedly  carried,  nor  how  far  body  and  mind  may  neutralise  each 
other.    Some  of  the  chapters  are  highly  interesting,  the  style  being 
uniformly  that  of  a  scholar,  the  intention  evidently  good,  the  work 
calculated  to  dispose  to  reflection  every  thinking  mind ;  yet  are  we  of 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  a  want  of  demon- 
stration and  an  indefiniteness  perhaps  inseparable  from  such  an  under- 
taking, and  ingrained  in  the  complex  nature  of  a  subject  which  it  is  no 
doubt  a  merit  to  have  treated  so  well.     There  are  indeed  some  strong 
facts  deducible  by  analogies  which  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Moore.     He  is 
particularly  just  when  speaking  of  the  eifect  of  love  and  kindness  in 
stirring  the  soul  to  strong  and  enduring  effort ;  that  the  rod  does  not 
impart  principles  like  gentle  truth.   The  Brougham-sustained  workhouse 
system — we  believe  his  lordship  is  the  most  staunch  advocate  of  all 
objectionable  things  belonging  toit^ — is  deeply  involved  in  the  quotation 
with  which  we  must  conclude.    It  is  only  one  of  many  cases,  we  have 
no  doubt,  occurring  often  under  a  system  where  profligacy  and  virtue 
are  placed  in  an  equal  companionship.    Imagine  a  brother  and  sister 
born  of  better  times  left  orphans,  "  with  none  to  love  but  each  other, 
and  then  singly  exposed  to  the  ruffianism  of  matured  vice  in  every  form 
which  the  crowded  union  house  can  afford,  naturally  learning  to  hate 
all  that  cold  kind  of  charity  which  they  witness  ;  and  usually  finding 
thieves  and  prostitues  with  more  heart,  and,  perhaps,  U^%  Vc^^^tv^-^ 
than  their  public  guar^dans,  they  are  readily  "won  to  sv^^  m^iJi  \)sv.o^^ 


oiilcasts  against  their  better  Imowledge,  and  every  now  and  lk«n  Hto- 
nisb  us  by  precocious  facts  of  hardy  riciouaDBaa."  Thus  it  ia  tliot  wfaili: 
electing  paaileaU/uies  fur  ciiminals  on  one  hand,  we  maltjply  intntu* 
for  them  with  the  other.  Under  what  head  in  th«  caLegorj  tf  mil 
nnmerous  hypocrisies  should  tlik  glaring  mischief  range  } 


PnouRESsroN  by  Antigokihii,  a  Theory  inTolTing  Considerations  toiuli^ 
tjie  present  Positinu,  DuUeH,  and  Destiny  of  Greit  Britein.  By  h»i 
Ijndsay.     Murray. 

Wk  have  here  a  very  imaginative  theoiy  ia.ked  ;  but  tha  hal 
attempt  tii  look  into  the  future  is  like  looking  down  n  dai-k  wdl,  n^ik 
may  contain  treasn'.e  or  mephitic  air,  both  equally  b?yond  th-»  power  of 
vision.  Lord  Lindsay  imagines  that  he  has  discoTered,  in  this  his  tbeoi; 
of  "  Progression  by  Antagonism,"  a  sound  priueipie  in  which  ^utabm 
in  embiyo  the  future  destiny  of  his  connlry.  His  lordship  stntes  tiaJl 
he  has  a  coBviction  of  its  general  correctness,,  though  it  iiuty  conlut 
some  inaccuracies.  He  contends  that  the  forward  movement  produced 
by  antagonism  is  a  geneml  law  of  the  moral  f^vemmcnt  of  God,  in  the 
iudividual  and  nniTereal  man,  as  well  as  in  other  orders  of  icwouoitde 
bein^.  He  proceeds  to  make  his  ideas  good  by  a.  diagi-aat  ar  ehirti 
serving  as  a  tiontLspiece,  which  must  be  seen  t«  be  coto^ebended,  ud 
by  showing  the  opponent  principles  in  the  individual  nun,  iutrmliicri 
by  the  fall  and  Oie  events  that  more  immediately  succeeded  it.  th 
then  proceeds  to  that  analysis  of  human  nature,  which  it  is  the  eai«t 
the  hook  more  immediately  to  develop.  The  universal  man  represent* 
hnman  nature  in  the  aggregate  from  cnildhood  to  maturity.  The  wodi 
ia  divided  into  three  grand  dispensations,  which  arc  c£pla.iiied  in  m 
historienl  narrativ*  relative  to  many  nations  of  ancient  times.  Tbil^ 
go  by  antagomsms— God  is  unity  and  also  raaltiplicity — Wn  ar«  8M«ett 
by  works,  but  also  by  faith — Catholicism  and  monarchy  are  the  of&pripg 
of  imagination,  proteslantiHOi  and  democmcy  trace  their  geneoZogj  £raB 
reason.  In  English  poliucs,  for  example,  there  are  the  Nomum  Toriw^ 
and  Snx-oa  Whiga,  the  one  high  chuixh,  expressing  themselves  ia  hijfc 
church  latinised  English,  the  »ther  in  low,  are  antagonists  j  t^»  agfi 
congregating  in  the  country,  the  other  in  towns.  In  this  wny  his  iati' 
ship  sees  two  contending  elements  in  all  sublunaiy  things.  Slgna  uf 
conflicts  he  observes  approaching  upon  this  principle — but  we  mat 
refer  to  the  book  itself  for  a  full  statement  of  a  theory  possesMd  of  ^ 
good  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  exbibithig  in  our  opinion  more  leamintr  ml, 
lunking  on  the  part  of  the  noble  author  than  of  sound  philosapfav.  !■> 
It  events,  if  his  lurdship's  theory  be  liut  a  crotchet,  it  diqilays  thonrii^ 
A  labour  deserving  an  attentive  perusal,  and  shows  that  lu!  ia  ia  uu 

"ft  of  reflecting  upon  events,  which  seem  not  only  ia  hi 

■  1  that  of  many  others,  to  be  progressing  towai-ds 
"is  coJJJeclure, 
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Fever  physiologically  considered  ;  CJonsiderations  on  Yellow  Fever 
Typhus  Fbver,  Plague,  Cholera,  and  Sea  Scurvy,  &c.  By  David 
Mc  Connell  Reed,  Esq.     Churchill. 

The  present  work  is  designed,  its  professional  author  tells  ns,  to 
account  to  his  own  satisfaction  for  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  to  settle 
with  himself  its  proper  mode  of  treatment.  Undoubtedly  the  informa- 
tion acquired  upon  the  spot  where  the  diseases  treated  oi  are  occurring, 
gives  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  writing  upon  them,  and  this  we 
were  naturally  led  to  expect  from  the  present  work ;  hut  we  cannot  say 
we  find  anything  very  novel  unfolded  in  its  pages.  The  class  of  disorders 
the  author  notices  he  deems  dependent  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  and  recommends  medicines  which  have  a  tendency  to  counteract 
that  state.  Bleeding  he  thinks  in  general  of  very  questionable  use ; 
but  there  is  no  actual  proof  given  of  any  decided  advantage  in  the 
treatment  recommended  by  well- vouched  cases,  in  which,  out  of  a  given 
number,  more  than  the  customary  ratio  of  restorations  were  effected. 


A  Practical  Manual  of  Elocution  ;  embracing  Voice  and  Gesture. 
Designed  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  for  Private 
Teachers.    By  Merrit  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Phihidelphia.    Soreia  and  Ball. 

This  is  an  American  publication,  in  which  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  meet  the  object  intended.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  directions  respecting  the  oonduct  of  the  voice 
are  good,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  efiiciency  where 
there  is  natural  aptitude.  There  are  neat  wood  illustrations  of  the 
most  advantageous  attitudes  for  a  speaker,  and  the  reverse ;  while 
cadence  is  explained  by  a  scale  resembling  that  of  music.  The  work  is 
ingenious  and  useful,  but  the  continued  advance  of  the  natural  over  the 
artificial  style  renders  some  portion  of  it  superfluous. 


Letters  from  Madras.    By  A  Lady.    Murray's  Home  and  Colonial 

Library.    Murray. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  work,  written  with  great  ease,  full  of  vivacity, 
and  so  far  from  being  censurable  for  a  "  colloquial  familiarity  of  style," 
as  the  introduction,  would  seem  to  imply,  that  this  very  style  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  the  charm  felt  upon  its  perusal.  These  letters  are 
written  by  a  young  married  lady,  who  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Madras  several  years  ago.  She  evidently  possesses  considerable  power 
in  catching  those  salient  points  observable  m  manners,  which  her  new 
locality  among  a  strange  people  furnished  in  abundance.  She  depicts 
life  accurately,  while  the  hannless  humour  of  her  descriptions  renders 
them  exceedingly  entertaining  as  well  as  instrnclWe  lo  W^  "t^^^'&x. 


Kec  husband  vas  employed  in  a  judicial  capacity,  first  st  Bajainiuidiv, 
fiom  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Chittoor. 

It  mnst  nal  be  imagined  that  the  lady  writer  of  these  letters  is  li)» 
lady  residents  in  general  who  are  domiciled  in  India.  She  enters  upon 
her  duties,  evidently  with  a  just  sense  of  what  is  dne  to  her  portion. 
She  is  no  esclnsive  in  faith  or  sociality.  She  is  evidently  a  gijod  and 
accomplished  mother,  and,  premising  these  things,  her  heartiness  ef 
lipirit  in  her  descriptions  and  the  playfulness  of  her  hnmonr  rest  upon  * 
Eulid  basia  of  sound  good  qoalitics.  She  describes  admirably ;  her  hiU 
at  her  countrymen's  foibles,  and  her  laughable  descriptions  of  natlT^ 
manner,  chime  in  well  with  tiie  care  she  displuys  about  the  welfare  of 
the  native  schools,  and  the  interest  she  takes  in  the  reading  rooms 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  She  is  a  naturalist  too,  and 
improved  her  opportunities  for  collecting  while  in  the  land  of  the  iun. 
Her  description  of  a  return  visit  paid  to  one  of  the  country  rajahs  is 
evcelleut.     From  the  nature  of  llie  music  which  accompanied  him,  she 

Save  hini  the  name  of  "  Penny  Whistle."  On  arriving  at  hia  town  she 
escribes  the  musical  instruments,  dancing-girls,  and  the  whole  scene 
of  her  reception,  as  too  absurd  for  gravity.  On  entering  the  palace  contt, 
a  very  fine  elephant  made  his  salaam  to  them,  side  by  side  with  a 
wooden  rocking-horse  ;  the  court  was  filled  with  ra^iged  retainers  and 
fifty  dancing-girls,  "alt  bobbing  and  bowing,  salaaming  and  autickiiic, 
nineteen  to  the  dozen."  The  ^otesque  habitation  is  well  described, 
and  '*  I'enny  Whistle's"  collection  of  pictures,  in  reality  only  c«l«arad 
priats  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Then  all  "  Penny  Whistle"  did  to  enUaiam 
nis  gnests,  and  the  person  of  his  immense,  feather-bed,  Hplunx-Etcel 
wife,  so  finely  dressed,  are  well  hit  off.  But  it  must  not  be  in^ineJ 
that  the. descriptions  are  all  of  a  plavful  character.  Thor.-  ,ir^  sUt;- 
ments  respecting  education,  the  miEsionaries,  and  the  pr'_  ''      "'. 

IJiOQs  instruction  full  of  starting  sense.     The  sentiments     - 
ofMUi  topics  connected  wilh  their  own  or  their  christian  - 
are  sorry  to  see  it,  statements  of  the  heavy  and  grievou-  '.  . 
natives,  a  feast  for  five  bnndred  of  whom  w^hich  she  e-jv^  ■.^._u^  ^  j.^;. 
from  chanty,  cost  bat  a  ruiDea  and  half.. 

The  insipidity  of  much  of  Indian  life  is  ^owa  op.  as  w«U  as  tk 
vapid  cluiacter  of  conversation  in  general  in  that  cmaciuinK  clinatn 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  sodal  life  of  India  has  iu  Iti^-ht   ~jii'j. 
&eskiiig  of  one  place  she  observed  that  the  Lvlies  1. 1   - 
ofiecn  of  the   European  regiments  never  become   "  I  ■ 
■umen  but  show  themselves  exceedingh" active  ani  '. 
va  achools  for  th>  soldiers  children,  and  rendering  ;h-' 
hlecai^s  to  this  pant  nmntiywoman.      Bat  we  have  sai  i  en-.tr^  <^ 
show  onr  good  opinion  of  the  letters  of  this  lively  and  accac 


ind  accaoul^bt  I 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD^S 

SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

**  What  is  it  you  look  at  so  earnestly  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilton  : 
and  Clarissa,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  placed  the  miniature  in 
her  bosom.  Snipeton  had  just  quitted  the  house — for  we  must 
take  back  the  reader  to  that  point  of  time — and  Clarissa  sat,  with 
her  heart  in  her  eyes,  gazing  at  the  youthful  features  of  her 
father.  As  she  looked,  with  fond  curiosity  comparing  those 
fcatm*es,  in  their  early  bloom  and  strength,  tempered  with  gentle 
frankness  ;  as  she  gazed  upon  their  manly,  loving  openness,  and, 
with  her  memory,  evoked  that  melancholy,  care-worn  face,  that, 
smiling  on  nought  beside,  would  always  smile  on  her,  she  felt — 
she  shuddered — ^but  still  she  felt  anger,  bitterness  towards  her 
mother.  Her  eye,  reading  that  face,  could  see  where  pain  had 
given  a  sharper  edge  to  time  ;  could  see  where,  in  the  living  face, 
care  had  doubled  the  work  of  years.  Surely,  she  thought,  so  fair 
a  morning  promised  a  fairer  night.  That  glad  and  happy  day 
should  have  closed  with  a  golden  sunset,  touching  with  solemn 
liappifiess  all  it  shone  upon,  as  slowly  from  the  earth  it  passed  in 
glory.  These  were  the  daughter's  thoughts  as  she  heard  her 
mother's  voice.  A  momentary  resentment  glowed  in  her  cheek- 
darkened  her  eyes. 

**  Clarissa!  " 

•*  It  is  nothing — a — a  present  from  Mr.  Snipeton— from  my  bus- 

■ 111  _!-.  ■  I  ..— 

♦  Continued  from  p.  118,  Vol.  IV. 
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bandt"  said  Clarissa  eoldly.  Her  motlier  took  her  land  lietween  ner 
own.  Affectionatalj  presaiug  it,  and  witli  all  a  mother's  tenderneu 
beaming  in  her  face — the  only  look  hypocrisy  could  never  yet 
BBBTime— sbo  said,  "It  ia  well,  Clarissa — very  well.  ItmaVesme 
happy,  deeply  happy,  to  hear  you,  I  think  it  ia  the  first  time 
you  have  said  '  husboud.'  " 

"  la  it  BO  ?  I  cannot  tdl.  The  word  eacapod  me.  Yet  I — d 
— ^must  leam  to  apeak  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Clarissa.  Malie  it  the  muBio  of  your  life  1  Thbk' 
it  a  charm  that,  when  pronounced,  makea  all  earth's  evila  less — 
doubling  its  blesainga,  A  word  that  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  joy ; 
a  strength  ;  a  faith  in  hnman  existence.  A  word  that  may  clothe 
beggary  itaclf  with  contont,  and  make  a  but  a  temple.  You. may 
still  pronounce  it.  Ob,  neyer,  never  may  you  know  what  agony  it 
ia  to  fore^'o  that  word.  The  living  makes  it  a  blessing  ;  ood  the 
dead  sanctifies  and  hallows  it." 

Clarissa  felt  conaoienee-amitten,  atuug  with  remorse.  All  heed- 
ieasly,  erucUy,  she  had  arraigned  her  mother  ;  thoughtless  of  the 
dully  misery  that  wore  her ;  regatdless  of  the  peuitcuM  that 
corroded  and  consumed  her,  "  Forgive  me,"  she  said  :  "  foi^ve 
me,  motlier.  I  wiU  lay  this  lesson  to  my  heart.  I  will  le*rn 
to  speak  tho  word.  You  shall  stlU  teach  me  its  sastaimng  sweet- 
ness." 

"  A  most  unfit  teaeber  ;  most  nniit,"  said  the  mother,  with  as 
appealing  look  of  anguish.  "  Your  own  heart  will  beat  iDstruol 
you."  And  then,  with  resolute  calmness,  she  asked :  "  What  ie 
this  present  '<  " 

"You  shall  not  know  to-day;  by-and-by,  mother.  And  i 
hare  a  present,  too,  for  you,"  said  Clarissa  ;  and  she  looked  so 
light,  so  happy,  tkat  her  mother  for  the  first  time  doted  to  hope. 
Bid  the  young  victim  feel  at  length  the  wife  ?  Would -that  seem- 
ing lifo-long  sorrow  pass  away,  and  the  aunabine  of  tho  heart  break 
in  that  clouded  face  ? 

"  I  will  be  patient,  child  ;  nay,  I  will  promiae  what  you  will,  I 
feel  so  grateful  that  I  see  you  thus  cheerful — happy.  Shall  I  not 
say  happy,  Clarissa  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  j  very  happy,"  answered  the  wife  ;  and  a  sudden 
pang  of  heart  punished  the  treason  of  the  lips.  "  But  I  must  not 
'  0  idle  to-day,  I  have  so  much  to  do."  And  Clarissa  seated  her- 
t  her  work  ;  and  the  mother  silently  occupied  herself. 
fa  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  scarce  a  word  was  spokci; 
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length  Dorothy  Vale,  with  noiseless  step  and  folded  arms,  stood  in 
the  room. 

**  They  he  come,*'  said  Dorothy,  with  unmoved  face,  ruhbing 
her  arms. 

**  Who  are  come  ?  "  asked  Clarissa. 

**  Why,  Becky  he  come,  and  -a  man  with  her,*'  answered 
Dorothy  ;  and — it  was  strange — hut  her  voice  seemed  to  creak 
with  suppressed  anger. 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Clarissa  ;  "  tell  the  girl  to  come  to  me 
— directly,  Dorothy." 

Dorothy  stood,  rubbing  her  withered  arms  with  renewed  pur- 
pose. Her  brow  wrinkled,  and  her  grey,  cold  eyes  gleamed, 
like  sharp  points,  in  her  head  ;  then  she  laughed.  **  She  was 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  to  be  put  over  my  head  !  Well, 
it  *s  a  world  !  The  workhouse  ;  and  put  over  m^liead  !  "  Thus 
muttering,  she  left  the  room.  In  a  moment,  Becky — ^possessed 
with  dehght,  swimming  in  a  sea  of  happiness — was  curtseying 
before  her  new  mistress.  Now,  were  we  not  assured,  past  all 
error,  that  it  was  the  same  comitry  wench  that  half  laughed  at, 
half  Hstened  to,  the  flatteries  of  the  deceitful  Gum,  we  should  deny 
her  identity  with  that  radiant  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  that,  glowing 
with  felicity,  bobbed  and  continually  bobbed  before  Mrs.  Snipeton. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  subtle  power  of  refinement  in  happiness  ;  a 
something  elevating,  purifying  in  that  expansion  of  the  heart. 
Sudden  bliss  invests  with  sudden  grace  ;  and  gives  to  homeliness 
itself  a  look  of  sweetness.  The  soul,  for  a  brief  time,  flashes  forth 
with  brighter  light ;  asserting  itself — as  human  pride  is  sometimes 
apt  to  think — ^in  the  vulgarest,  oddest  sort  of  people.  And  so  it 
was  with  Becky.  To  be  sure,  all  the  way  from  St.  Mary  Axe — 
hanging,  and  sometimes  at  puddles  and  crossings,  with  all  her 
weight  on  the  arm  of  St.  Giles,  she  had  felt  the  refining  process 
hinted  at  above.  St.  Giles  had  talked  on  what  he  thought 
indifferent  matters  ;  but  the  weather,  the  shops,  the  passers-by — 
whatever  his  silver  tongue  dwelt  upon — became  objects  of  the 
dearest  interest  to  the  hungry  listener  ;  who  now  laughed,  she 
knew  not  why,  from  her  over-brimming  heart ;  and  now  had  much 
ado  to  check  her  tears,  that — she  knew  it — had  risen  to  her  eyes, 
and  threatened  to  flow.  She  walked  in  a  region  of  dreams  ;  and 
intoxicating  music  broke  at  every  footstep.  Could  it  be  true — 
could  it  he  real — that  that  wayfaring,  wretched  maa  ;  that  unhappy 
creature,  with  all  the  world  hooting  at  him,  chaaing  himto  ^<^^\xnx^- 
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tion,  like  a  rabid  cm-,  tLat  vagaljond,  to  a  suspioions  world,  djei 
in  mui-derou3  blood,  ytas  ilie  trim,  haudsome — to  her,  how  beau- 
tiful ! — young  follow  wnlking  at  licr  side  ;  and  now  aiid  tbeii 
smiling  so  kindly  upon  her  that  her  heart  seemed  to  grow  too  big 
with  the  blessing  ?  And  oh — extravagant  excess  of  happiness  '. — 
he  was  to  bo  her  fellow-serratit  !  He  would  dwell  under  tbe 
same  roof  with  her  !  Now  she  was  steepod  in  bliss  ;  and  now, 
n  shadow  fell  upon  ber.  Yes  i  it  could  not  he.  The  happbess 
was  too  full ;  all  too  complete  to  endure. 

And  jet  the  bliss  continued — nay,  increased.  Mrs.  Snipeton, 
that  creature  of  goodness  ;  that  angel  of  Beckj's  morning  dreams 
- — gaye  smiling  weleonie  to  ber  new  handmaid  ;  greeted  her  with 
kindest  words  ;  end,  more  iban  all,  looked  cordially  on  St.  Giles, 
who  could  not  remain  outside,  but  sidled  into  the  room  to  pay  hie 
duty  tu  his  handsome  mistress.  The  sweetness  with  which  she 
spoke  to  both  seemed  to  the  heart  of  Becky  to  unite  both.  Hho 
girl's  affection  for  St.  Giles — until  that  moment,  unknown  to  her  in 
its  strength — appeared  sanctioned  by  the  equal  smiles  of  her  ladj*. 

At  this  juncture,  a  new  visitor — with  a  confidence  which  he  was 
wont  te  wear,  as  though  it  mightily  became  him — entered  the 
room,  passing  before  the  slow  domestic,  leisurely  bent  upon  herald- 
ing his  coming.  Mr.  Crossbone  was  again  in  presence  of  his 
patient ;  again  had  his  finger  on  her  pulse  ;  again  looked  with 
professional  anxiety  in  Mrs.  Snipeton's  face;  as  thongh  his  only 
thonght,  bis  only  mission  in  this  world  was  to  centiimally  act  the 
pnrt  of  her  healing  angel.  "  Better,  much  better,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Suipeton.  Yes  ;  we  shall  he  all  right,  now  ;  very  soon  all  right. 
And  1  have  brought  you  the  best  medicine  in  the  world.  Ble^ 
me  !  " — and  Crossbone  stared  at  Becky — "  the  little  wench  from 
the  Dog  and  Moon." 

"Lamb  and  Star,  sir,"  said  Becky.  "  Wonder  you  Vo  forgot 
the  house,  sir  ;  wonder  you  've  forgot  Mrs.  Blick  nnd  all  the  bahiea," 

"I  think  it  was  the  Lamb  and  Star,"  said  Crossbone  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  apothecaiy  had  already  promised  him- 
self a  ean'ioge  in  London,  can  we  wonder  that  he  ahoidd  have 
foi'gotten  the  precise  sign  ;  that  he  should  hare  forgotten  the  poor 
children  (weeds  that  they  were)  who  owed  to  htm  an  introduction 
into  this  over-peopled  world  ?  "  Y^ou  are  afortmiatc  young  woman, 
that  yoa  have  been  promoted  from  such  a  place  to  your  present 
acrviee.  One  always  has  one's  doubts  of  the  lower  orders  ;  never- 
(heless,  I  hope  you'll  bo  grateful,"  And  the  apothecary  looked 
i/ie  patron. 
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I  hope  she  ool,"  said  Dorothy,   with  a  aneer  j  and 
turned  from  the  room,  she  went  muttering  along — "  She 
in  the  workhouse,  and  to  he  put  over  iny  liead." 

"  I  have  great  faith  in  Beclty  ;  she  'II  be  a  good,  a  prudent 
girl ;  I  am  aure  of  it.  You  may  go  noiv,  child,  to  Dorothy. 
Bear  with  her  temper  a  little,  and  aoon  she'll  he  your  friend." 
And  with  this  encouragemont,  Becky  left  her  mistreBs,  seek- 
ing the  kitchen,  hopeful  and  happy,  as  pilgrims  seek  a  ahrine. 
In  a  moment  she  had  resolved  with  herself  to  be  a  wonder 
of  fidelity  and  patience.  And  then  for  Dorothy,  though  the 
girl  could  not  promise  herself  to  love  her  veiy  much,  nevertijcleHa, 
Bhe  determined  to  he  to  her  a  pattern  of  obedience.  "  She  may 
■walk  over  me  if  she  likes,  and  I  won't  say  nothing,"  was  Becky's 
resolution  ;  shoidd  Dorothy,  from  the  capriciousness  of  ill- 
temper,  resoSvo  upon  aach  enjoyment  j  walking  over  people,  giving 
at  times,  it  must  be  owned,  a  strange  satisfaction  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  human  heart.  Now  Beeky,  though  she  had  at  least  nine 
thousand  out  of  the  nine  thousaud  and  three  good  qualities  that, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  an  anonymous  philosopher,  fall, 
a  natural  dower,  to  the  lot  of  woman,  was  not  ordinarily  so  much 
distinguished  by  meekness  as  by  any  other  of  the  nameless  crowd 
of  good  gifts.  Ordinarily,  any  attempt  "  to  walk  over  her, "  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  e.Ureme  difBculty  to  the  stoutest  pedestrian  ; 
hut  Becky  was  mollified,  subdued.  Her  heart  waa  newly  opened, 
and  gushed  with  tenderness.  She  felt  herself  soothed  to  any 
powers  of  endm-ance.  The  house  was  made  such  a  happy,  solemn 
place  to  her  by  the  presence  of  St.  Giles.  Ha  would  live  there  ; 
be  would  be  her  daily  sight ;  her  daily  music  ;  and  with  that 
tJiOUght,  all  the  world  might  walk  over  her,  and  she  would  not 
complain  the  value  of  a  single  word.  She  was  astonished  at  her 
own  determined  meekness  ;  she  could  never  have  believed  it. 
)  "  And  Mr.  Snipeton — excellent  man  ! — has  hired  you  ?"  And 
Crosshono  looked  up  and  down  at  St.  Giles.  "  I  trust,  young 
man,  you  *ll  do  no  discredit  to  my  good  word.  Tt  's  a  risk,  a  great 
risk,  at  any  time  to  answer  for  folks  of  jour  condition  ;  but  1 
have  ventured  for  the  sake  of — of  your  poor  father."  St.  Giles 
winced,  "  I  hope  you  'II  show  yourself  worthy  of  that  honest 
man.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  weeds  of  the  world,  neverthe- 
less, I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I'd  have  trusted  him  with  untold 
gold.  So,  you  '11  be  soher  and  attentive  in  this  house  :  study  the 
interests  of  your  master,  the  wishes  of  your  exceUentmatteaft'sNva 
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stands  before  you  1  and,  yes,  you  '11  also  continue  lo  be  kind  to 
jonr  niothur.  And  now,  you  'd  better  go  and  loot  to  the  horse 
that  I  've  left  at  the  garden  gate."  St.  Giles,  glad  of  the  dis- 
missal, hurried  from  the  room.  He  had  coloured  and  looked  con- 
fused, and  shifted  bo  imeaaily  wjiere  he  stood,  that  he  feared  bk 
laistress  might  note  his  owkwardneaa  ;  and  thiia  suspect  him  for'tJie 
lies  of  the  apothecary — -for  whom  St.  Qiles,  in  the  liberality  of  ht» 
ahamefaeedneas,  hhished  exceedingly.  Great,  however,  was  the 
serenity  of  Croashonc  on  all  snch  occnsiona.  Indeed,  he  took  tbe 
samo  pleasure  in  falsehood  as  an  epicure  receives  frooi  a  wdl- 
seasoued  disii.  He  looked  upon  lies  aa  the  pepper,  the  spices  of 
daily  life  ;  they  gave  a  relish  to  what  would  otherwise  be  fl»t  and 
insipid.  Hence,  he  wmUd  now  and  then  Braaek  his  lipa  at  A 
bouncing  flam,  as  though  throughout  his  whole  moral  and  physitni 
anatomy,  he  hugely  enjoyed  it ;  flourished,  and  grew  fat  upon  it. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snipeton — Mi-s.  Wiltop,  wiA  your 
learo,  I  '11  talk  a  httle  with  my  patient,"  and  Croasbone,  with  ooi 
imperious  smile,  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door.  Mrs.  WHtou 
stirred  not  from  her  sewing  ;  said  not  a  word  ;  hut  looked  f»W  ia 
.the  fnco  of  her  daughter. 

"  Oh  no  ;  certainly  not,"  said  Clarissa  ;  "  Mrs.  Wilton  lias  had 
too  much  trouble  with  her  invalid,  to  rcftise  to  listen  to  any  fnrlhcr 
complaints ;  though,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Clarissa  signiflcantly,  "  I  (ear 
'tis  your  ansicty  alone  that  makes  them  eo  very — very  daogcroua." 

•■  Ha  !  my  dear  madam.  You  are  not  aware  of  it— ^>alieiita 
arii't  aware  of  it — perhaps  it  is  wisely  ordered  so— but  the  oye-of 
the  true  doctor  can  sec,  madam — can  see." 

"Pray  go  on,  air,"  said  Clarisaa ;  and,  Croasbone,  a  litth 
puzzled,  needed  such  encoiirngenient. 

"  Why,  st  this  moment,  madam " — said  the  apothecary, 
suddenly  breaking  now  ground — "  at  this  moment,  were  ym 
tuined  to  glass,  to  transparent  glass,  I  cou!d  not  more  plainly 
ohscrye  the  symptoms  that,  aa  you  say,  I  eiaggerate.  And  n 
fact,  to  the  true  physician,  the  human  anatomy  is  glass — nothing 
hut  glass  ;  though,  of  course,  we  must  not  to  the  timid  and 
delicate  reveal  every  disease  as  we  behold  it.  However,  I  hora 
brought  with  me  the  moat  certain  remedy.  Safe  and  spcAdy, 
I  aasura  you." 

And  with  such  erudite  discourse  did  Crosshono  sfH™  to  6l)ter- 
tain  hia  patient  :  who  eudurod,  with  fidleat  female  resigofttL 
learning  of  the  doctor. 
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St.  Giles,  leaving  the  house,  hurried  through  the  garden  to 
take  charge  of  the  horse.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  he  saw  the 
animal  led  by  a  man  down  the  road,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  house,  than  was  necessary  for  mere  exercise.  Immediately 
he  ran  off,  calling  to  th«  fellow  who  led  the  animal  ;  hut  the 
man,  although  he  slackened  his  pace,  never  turned  his  head  or 
answered  a  syllable.  "  Hallo,  my  man !  "  cried  St.  Giles, 
**  where  are  you  leading  that  ?  '' — and  then  he  paused  ;  for  Tom 
Blast  slowly  turned  himself  about,  and  letting  the  bridle  fall  in 
his  arms,  stared  at  the  speaker. 

**  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  mate  ?  I  'm  only  taking  care  o' 
the  gentleman's  horse  ;  jest  walking  him  that  he  mayn't  catch 
cold.  You  don't  think  I'd  steal  him,  do  you?  "  asked  Blast, 
winking. 

"  What — what  brings  you  here  again,  Blast  ?  "  stammered  St. 
Giles,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said. 

**  What  brings  me  here  ?  Why,  bread  brings  me  here.  Bread 
o'  any  sort,  or  any  colour  ;  dry  bread  at  the  best  ;  for  I  can*t  get 
it  buttered  like  some  folks.  Well,  it's  like  the  world.  No 
respect  for  old  age,  when  it  walks  arm  in  arm  with  want  ;  no 
honour  or  nothin'  o'  that  sort  paid  to  grey  hairs, — when  there's 
no  silver  in  the  pocket.  Well,  I  must  say  it — I  can't  help  it, 
tho'  it  goes  to  my  art  to  say  it, — ^but  the  sooner  I  'm  out  o'  this 
world  the  better,  for  I'm  sick  of  men.  Men  !  They're  wipers 
with  legs,"  and  the  inimitable  hypocrite  spoke  with  so  much 
passion,  so  much  seeming  sincerity,  that  St.  Giles  was  for  a 
moment  confounded  by  a  vague  sense  of  ingratitude  ;  for  a 
moment  he  ceased  to  remember  that  the  old  crime-grained  man 
before  him  had  been  the  huckster  of  his  innocence,  his  liberty, 
— had  made  him  the  banned  creature  that  he  was,  breathing  a  life 
of  doubt  and  terror, 

**What  do  you  want?  What  will  satisfy  you?  "  asked  St. 
Giles  despairingly. 

**  Ha  !  now  you  talk  with  some  comfort  in  your  woice.  What 
will  satisfy  me  ?  There  is  some  sense  in  that.  Now  you  remind 
me  of  a  little  boy  that  was  the  apples  of  my  eyes,  and  would  have 
been  the  very  likes  o'  you,  but — ^well,  I  won't  talk  of  that,  for  it 
always  makes  my  throat  burn,  and  makes  the  world  spin  round  me 
like  a  top.  I  don't  want  much.  No :  I  've  outlived  all  the  rubbish 
and  gingerbreadof  life,  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  simple  solids. 
It's  a  wonder,  young  man,  what  time  does  with  us.     IIqw>  ^  1 


may  say,  it  puts  spectacles  to  our  eyes,  and  mokos  u 
luill-stoneB.  What  will  satisfy  mo  ?  Well,  I  do  tl 
go  to  the  grave  decent  on  a  guinea  a  week." 

■'  Very  likely  ;  I  ahould  tliiuk  so,"  said  St.  Giles, 

"  A  guinea  n-week,  paid  reglar  on  Saturdays.  For  rt 
doubles  tlie  sani.  I  uiigUt  ha'  saved  as  much  for  my  oJ 
for  tlie  mouey  that's  boeu  through  my  haada  in  my  time. 
the  drawback  upon  thieving  ia  this,  there'a  aothiog  certsn' 
in  it.  No  mau,  let  him  he  aa  steady  as  old  times,  no  man  as  is  a 
thief" — 

"Hush!  somebody  may  hear  you,"  cried  St.  Giles,  looking 
terrified  about  him. 

••  I'm  speakiu'  of  a  man's  misfortun,  not  his  fault,"  cried  the 
inimovahle  Blast ;  "  no  man  as  is  a  thief  can  lay  up  fur  a  decent 
old  age.  Have  what  luck  we  will,  that's  where  the  honest  fellus 
got  the  better  on  us.  And  so  you  see,  instead  o'  having  nothin  to 
do  but  smoke  my  pipe  and  go  to  the  public-house,  I'm  obligated 
in  my  old  age  to  crawl  about  and  hold  horses,  and  do  anything  ; 
and  anything  is  always  the  worst  paid  work  a  mau  can  take 
money  for.  Now,  with  a  guinea  a  week,  wouldn't  I  be  a  happy, 
quiet,  nice  old  gentleman !    Don't  you  think  it's  in  me,  eh,  young 

"  I  wish  you  had  it,"  said  St.  Giles.  "  I  wish  so  with  all  tay 
heart.     But  give  ma  the  bridle." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Blast.  "  How  do  I  know  you  waa  sent 
fur  the  hoFEo  ?     How  do  I  know  you  mightn't  want  to  steal  it?  " 

"  Steal  it !  "  cried  St.  Giles,  and  the  thought  of  the  past  made 
him  quiver  with  indignation. 

"  \\Tiy,  horses  are  stole,"  observed  Mr.  Blast,  with  the  serenity 
of  a  philosophical  demonstrator.  "  Look  here,  now  :  if  1  was  to 
give  up  this  horse,  what  hinders  you — I  dou't  say  you  would  do  it 
—but  what  hinders  you  from  taking  a  quiet  gallop  to  Smith£cld, 
and  when  you  get  there,  selling  him  to  some  old  gentleman  and" — 

"Silence!  Devil!  beast!  "  exclaimed  St.  Giles,  raising  his 
flst  at  the  tormentor. 

"No,  no;  you  don't  mean  it," — said  Blast — "you  wouldn't 
hit  a  old  man  like  mo,  I  know  you  wotddn't.  'Cause  if  you  was 
only  to  knock  me  down,  I  know  I  should  call  out,  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  And  then,  somebody  might  come  iip ;  p'raps  a  coustablfi  ; 
and  then — oh !  I  'm  aa  close  aa  a  cockle  with  a  secret,  I  am,  whea  i 
I  'm  not  put  upou,  but  when  mj  blood  'a  u\i, — bless  your  aooJ 
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know  my  weakness,  I  'd  hang  my  own  brother.  I  should  be  very 
sorry,  in  course,  arterwards  ;  but  he  *d  swing — as  I  'm  a  living 
sinner,  he  'd  swing,"  and  Blast,  as  he  stared  at  St.  Giles,  gently 
smacked  his  lips,  and  gently  rubbed  his  palms  together. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  know  what  I  said.  Here  's  a 
shilling  ;  now  give  me  the  bridle,**  said  St.  Giles. 

"  I  s'pose  it  *s  all  right,"  said  Blast,  rendering  up  his  charge, 
and  significantly  eyeing  the  coin.  **  I  s'pose  it 's  all  right  ;  but 
only  to  think  of  this  world !  Only  to  think  that  you  should  give 
mc  a  shilling  for  holding  a  horse !  Well,  if  a  man  could  only 
know  it,  wouldn't  it  break  his  heart  outright  to  look  at  the  bits  o* 
boys  that  afore  he  died,  would  be  put  clean  over  his  head  ?  It 's  a 
good  shillin',  isn't  it?  *' 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  ;  and  an  honest  one,  too,"  said  St.  Giles. 

**  Glad  to  hear  that :  tho'  I  don't  know  it  will  go  a  penny  the 
further.     I  wish  the  colour  had  been  yellow,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  wish  so,  too,  for  your  sake.  Good  day,**  and  St.  Giles 
sought  to  shake  his  evil  genius  off. 

**  I  *ni  in  no  urry.  Time  's  no  good  to  me :  you  may  have  the 
pick  of  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  at  your  own  price,"  said 
Blast,  following  close  at  his  side.  "  And  so,  they  've  turned  yoii 
over  from  St.  James' s-square  to  the  old  money-grubber  ?  Well, 
he  's  very  rich  ;  though  I  don't  think  the  sops  in  the  pan  will  be 
as  many  as  you  'd  been  greased  with  at  his  lordship's.  For  all 
that,  he  's  very  rich  ;  and  you  wouldn't  think  what  a  lot  of  plate 
the  old  man  's  got." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles. 

*^  I  dream 'd  it  only  last  night.  I  had  a  wision,  and  I  thought 
that  the  mother  of  little  Jingo  " — 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  man — don't  talk  of  it,"  exclaimed  St.  Giles, 
"  I  won't  hear  it. " 

**  I  must  talk  on  it,"  said  Blast,  sidling  the  closer,  and  striding 
as  St.  Giles  strode.  '*  I  must  talk  on  it.  It  comforts  me.  I 
dreamed  that  the  poor  soul  come  to  me,  and  told  me  to  follow  her, 
and  took  me  into  old  Snipeton*s  cottage  there,  and  showed  me  the 
silver  tankards,  and  silver  dishes,  and  even  counted  up  the  silver 
tea-spoons,  that  there  was  no  end  of ;  and  then,  when  she  *d  put 
all  the  plate  afore  me,  she  vanished  off,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
it.     In  course  you  know  what  followed." 

"  I  can  guess,"  groaned  St,  Giles. 

**  How  rich  I  was  while  I  was  snoring,  last  night  \  Wii'^\i««'  ' 
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woke  I  vras  as  poor  as  goodneaa.     But  somehow,  mj  droom  i 
fell  true — I  cati't  help  tliiuking  it — since  I  've  fell  inmtU  jou." 

"How  ao,  man?  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Snipoton'e 
plate,  but  to  aee  nohodj  steals  it  ?"  said  St.  Giles,  firmly. 

"  To  be  sui'o  ;  ooU  yet  when  tliorc  'a  so  much  silver  abont,  anil 
a  guinea  a  wcok — weSl,  I  '11  say  &  pound,  then — a  pound  a  week 
would  make  a  fellow-cretur  happy,  and  silent  for  life — 1  said, 
silent  for  life  " — 

St.  Qilea  suddenly  paused,  and  turned  full  upon  Bkst.  "  G« 
your  ways,  man— go  your  ways.  Silent  or  not  aileiit,  you  do  not 
frighten  me.  Wliat  I  may  do  for  you,  I  'II  do  of  my  own  free 
will,  and  with  my  own  money,  such  as  it  is.  And,  after  all,  I 
think  't  will  serve  you  better  to  hold  your  tongue,  than  ' ' — 

"  I  wouldn't  kill  the  goose  for  all  the  eggs  at  once,"  said  BliLst, 
grinning  at  the  figure. 

St.  Giles  felt  deadly  ^ick.  Ue  had  thought  to  brave — defftbe  I 
ruffian  ;  hut  the  power  of  the  villaiu,  the  fate  that  with  a  word  lie  . 
could  call  down  upon  hia  viotim,  unnerved  him.  St.  Gilfie,  wHh 
entreating  looks,  motioned  him  away  ;  and  Blast  leering  at  him, 
ftnd  then  tossing  up  the  shilling  with  hia  finger  and  thumb,  poseed 
en,  leaving  St.  Giles  at  ihe  garden  gate,  where  stood  Cloriua, 
iM^ught  there  by  the  carnoat  entreaties  of  Crossbone,  to  view  the 
horse — the  wondrous  steed  that  was  to  endow  its  mistress  with 
n«w  health  and  beauty. 

"  You  may  see  at  a  glance,  madam,  there  's  Arab  blood  in  the 
thing  ;  aud  yet  as  gentle  as  a  rabbit.  Young  man,  just  put  her 
through  her  paces.  Bless  you!  she  'd  trot  over  eggs,  and  never 
crack  'em.  A  lovely  mare  !  "  cried  Crossbone,  "  oil  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  'm  assured  of  it,  in  the  royal  atablea." 

"  I  'm  afraid,  too  beautiful — much  too  spirited  tor  me,  sir,"  said 
Clarissa,  as  St.  Giles  ambled  the  creature  to  and  fro.  Ere,  how- 
ever, Crossbone  eould  make  reply— assuring  the  lady,  aa  ha  pro- 
posed to  do,  that  she  would  sit  the  animal  as  securely  and  withal 
as  gracefully  as  she  would  sit  a  throne, — Mr.  Snipeton,  full  of  the 
dust  and  cobivebs  of  St.  Mary  A.ic,  trotted  to  the  gate.  Uis  first 
feeling  was  displeasure,  whan  ho  saw  his  wife  exposed  beneath  thfl 
open  sky  to  the  bold  looks  of  any  probable  passenger  ;  and  tboa 
she  turned  such  a  kmd  and  cordial  face  upon  him,  that  for  tha 
happy  moment,  he  could  have  wished  all  the  dwellers  of  the  eordi 
spectators  of  her  beauty,  beaming  as  it  did  upon  hi'r 
hiiabanil.      It  was  plain;  love  au  lon'j  AoYmanl,  timid  v 
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bosom,  now  flew  boldly  to  her  eyes,  and  curved  her  lips,  with 
fondest  looks  and  sweetest  smiles  for  her  wedded  lord.  We  have 
before  declared  that  Snipeton  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  own  ugliness :  unlike  so  many  who  carry  the  disadvantage 
with  them  through  life,  yet  are  never  brought  to  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  it,  Snipeton  knew  his  plainness  :  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  mirrors  to  surprise  and  annoy  him.  And  yet,  in  his  old  age,  he 
would  feel  as  though  his  ugliness  was,  by  some  magic  lessened, 
nay,  refined  into  comeliness,  when  his  wife  smiled  upon  him.  His 
face,  for  the  time,  seemed  to  wear  her  light.  And  thus  did 
this  new  belief  in  her  affection  give  the  old  man  a  certain  faith 
in  his  amended  plainness  ;  as  though  beauty  beautified  what  it 
loved. 

**  There,  Mr.  Snipeton — there  's  a  treasure.  A  lov^y  thing, 
ch  ?  "  cried  the  triumphant  Crossbone. 

**  Very  handsome,  very  ;  but  is  she  well  broken — is  she  quite 
safe  ?  "  said  Snipeton,  looking  tenderly  at  his  wife. 

**  A  baby  might  rein  her.  No  more  tricks  than  a  judge  ;  no 
more  vice  than  a  lady  of  quaUty." 

**  Humph  !  "  said  Snipeton,  dismounting,  and  giving  his  horse 
to  St.  Giles.  "  My  dear,  you  will  catch  cold.'*  And  then  the 
ancient  gentleman  placed  his  arm  aroimd  his  wife's  waist,  and  led 
her  from  the  gate  ;  Crossbone  following,  and  staring  at  the  endear- 
ment with  most  credulous  looks.  It  was  so  strange,  so  odd  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  Snipeton  Had  taken  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with 
the  lady  of  the  house.  And  then  the  apothecary  comforted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  Mrs.  Snipeton  only  suffered  the  tenderness 
for  the  sake  of  appearances  :  no  ;  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know 
she  could  not  love  the  man.  **  And  your  new  maid  is  come  ? 
She  seems  simple  and  honest,**  said  Snipeton. 

*'  Oh  yes  :  a  plain,  good-tempered  soul,  that  will  exactly  serve 
us,"  answered  Clarissa. 

**  Very  good — ^very  good."  And  Snipeton  turned  into  the 
house.  He  had  thought  again  to  urge  his  dislike  of  Mrs.  Wilton  ; 
to  suggest  her  dismissal ;  but  he  would  take  another  opportunity — 
for  go  she  should  :  he  was  determined,  but  would  await  his  time. 
As  these  thoughts  busied  him,  Mrs.  Wilton  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Crossbone.  Somewhat  sullenly,  Snipeton  gazed  at 
the  house-keeper :  and  then  his  eyes  became  fiery,  and  pointing 
to  the  riband  that  Clarissa  had  hung  about  her  mother's  neck-*— 
the  riband  bearing  the  miniature,  yet  unseen  by  t\i^  ^^^^et^V^ 
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passionately  asked — "Where  got  jou  that?    Woman.'    Thief,' 
Wliore  stoic  jou  that  ?  " 

"  Stole  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  she  turned  deathly  pale ; 
aJitl  ou  the  instant  lore  the  riband  from  her  neck  ;  and  then,  for 
the  firat  time,  saw  the  miniature.  For  a  moment,  lier  face  was 
lurid  with  agony,  that  seemed  to  tongue-tie  her,  and  then  ehe 
shrieked — "  Oh  God !  and  is  it  he  ?  " 

"  Detected  !  detected  !  "  cried  Snipctou — "  a  detected  thief." 

"  No,  air  ;  no,"  eiclaimed  Clarissa,  emhraciug  her  parent. 
"  You  shall  now  know  all.     She  is "' — 

Clarisaa  waa  about  to  acknowledge  her  mother,  when  the 
wretched  woman  clasped  her  daughter's  head  to  her  hosom, 
stifling  the  words.  "No  thief,  sir,"  ahe  said,  "but  no  longer 
your  house-keeper."  And  then,  kissing  Clarissa,  and  murmuJ ' 
— "  not  a  word — not  one  word  "  aho  hurried  from  the  room. 
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"  From  the  Pleasance,  Poet  miae, 

Fetch  me  flowers  !"  the  Lady  said — 
"  Flowers  wliereon  the  moonbeams  shine. 

And  the  night's  flrst  dews  are  shed," 
Then  the  Poet,  slowly,  slowly 

Through  the  Pleaaance  takes  hia  way, 
('Mid  the  dream  that  wraps  liim  wholly, 

Munnuring  low  some  sylvan  lay), 
To  the  beds  of  bloom  that  woo  him 

With  their  blended  odonrarare,— 
Richest  odours,  wsfted  to  him 

On  the  calm  night  air. 
And  he  eaith — "  0  Rose,  I  cl^m  thee 

For  a  virgin  flower  more  fair, — 
For  a  bosom  th.U  Khali  shame  thee 

Into  dying  there." 
But  from  that  pale  Rose  proceeding, 
-  Silver-sweet,  waa  heard  the  pleading, 

"  Poet,  spare,  oh  spare  ! 

"  Spare  me — earliest  of  my  race, 
I  am  queen  of  this  still  place. 
And  a  Ktar  doth  love  me  ■,— 
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Lift  thy  gaze  from  earth  to  sky — 
Poet,  lo !  unchangeably 

It  doth  smile  above  me, 
And  if  thon  hadst  passed  this  way, 
Gentle  face,  by  light  of  day, 
Not  a  breaUi  of  perfumed  air 

Would  have  *8caped  from  out  me ; — 
Bloom  and  fragrance  both  I  store 
Till  the  weary  day  is  o'er, 
And  the  twilight,  dusky,  fair. 

Drops  her  folds  about  me  : 
But  when,  one  by  one,  the  flowers 

Sink  to  sleep  around  me  ; 
And  from  out  its  azure  bowers 

Yon  sweet  light  hath  found  me, 
With  glad  heart  I  offer  up 
All  the  incense  in  my  cup, 

And  the  winds  together, 
At  my  bidding,  on  their  wings, 
With  ^olian  whisperings 

Waft  it  up  the  ether, 
And  be  sure  that  loving  smile 
Groweth  brighter  yet  the  while. 

"  Poet,  with  that  musing  eye. 

Look  into  this  heart  of  mine  ; 
Where  the  pearled  dew-drops  lie, 

There  the  star-rays  strike  and  shine  ; 
Poet,  they  came  down,  came  down, 

Love-sent,  from  their  native  heaven-  - 
Gifts  are  they  for  homage  shown. 

And  for  fragrance  given  ; 
And  each  ray  that  flasheth  free 
Hath  a  tale  of  joy  for  me. 
Spare  me,  spare  me,  for  the  sake, 

Poet,  of  thine  own  heart's  pleasure. 
And  thiat  love  of  thine  shall  take 

Blessings  with  it  bevond  measure : 
Spare  me,  spare  me  i  * 

And  the  Poet 
Through  the  Pleasance  takes  his  way — 

With  raised  brow — the  lips  below  it. 
Shaped  into  a  "  Well-a-day  ! 

Jya  one  rose  for  thee  !  "    Then  smiling, 

Saith  he,  with  soft  voice  beguiling, 
"  Lily,  lilv,  thou  must  bend  thee 

From  thy  stately  height — 
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Tfiou  nmst  pity  ind  befiiend  me 

In  my  task  W-night !" 
A  !uw  murmiir  stirred  the  air, 
But  the  crj-  was  still—"  Oh,  spare  ! " 

"  Hearken,  hearken  !  " — and  the  singk 

Voice  that  from  ihe  lily  welia, 
Sonndeth  hke  the  breezy  ringing 

Of  faint  viltnae  bella  ; 
Soundeth  like  the  tones  that  waken 

When  the  li^ht  winds  sweep  the  fem, 
And  the  melodies  are  shaken 

From  the  hare-bell's  urn. 
"  Hearken, "  saith  she,  "  Poet,  hearken. 

Ere  thou  steal  my  joy  away, 
Ere  my  fair  new  life  thou  darken 

With  a  swift  decay. 
Blesaed,  blessed  is  the  gloiy 

Of  the  golden- crowned  b^t, 
Bnt  for  me  a  sweeter  story 

Hath  the  dewy  face  of  night ; 
For  when  all  the  Fleasance  lonely 

Oroweth,  and  beneath  the  ti«ea 
The  white  moonhaima,  trooping  only. 

Wake  their  silent  fantasiea. 
Oft  from  out  the  greenwoud  idiadow 

Comes  an  elfin  sprite  to  me, 
Tripping  gaily  o'er  the  meadow, 

Singing  erer  merrily; 
With  a  tmy  ahont  of  greeting. 

Low  he  sinks  on  bended  knee, 
Smiling  still,  a,nd  still  repeating, 

'  Lily,  ope  thine  heart  to  me ! ' 
Then,  with  sudden  gesture  sprightly. 

Close  my  slender  stem  is  preyed, — 
With  a  hound  he  le.ipeth  lightly 

To  hia  place  of  rest  :— 
And  all  night,  all  night  he  singeth 

Elfin  songs  that  sweetest  be. 
Till  the  soft  air  round  ns  ringeth 

With  his  merry  misstrelsy. 

"  He  doth  sing  of  sunny  places, 

Far  away. 
Where  a  constant  calm  embraces 

Night  and  day. 
Where  tlie  rivers  aa  ttey  vramder, 
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Where  the  winds,  young  leaves  that  sunder, 
Where  the  very  cataract's  thunder 
Tells  of  love  Alway. 

"  And  he  saith  the  blossoms  growing 

There  do  neither  faint  nor  fade, 
Dower'd  with  fragrance  ever  flowing 

Be  it  shine  or  shade  ; 
And  that  spirits  bright  and  fair 

Hold  it  ever  their  best  duty 
Each  young  bud  to  cherish  there, 

And  unfold  its  beauty. 

"  Never  cruel  hand,  I  wis, 

Dareth  pluck  or  break  ihem — 
Angel  touch  or  angel  kiss. 

Worse  doth  ne'er  o'ertake  them. 
And  that  little  fay  hath  vow'd 

He  will  surely  bear  me 
From  this  land  of  mist  and  cloud 

Ere  the  storm-blast  tear  me, 
To  that  refuge  far  away. 

That  calm  home  of  brightness — 
There  to  live  and  bloom  for  aye, 

In  immortal  whiteness. 
Nay — this  very  night,  it  may  be, 

He  will  keep  that  vow. 
Poet,  by  thine  own  sweet  lady, 

Hear  and  heed  me  now ! 
Heed  me  !  " — ^Ah,  she  ceasetli  pleading — 

Down  the  alleys  green, 
Fast  the  Poet's  form  receding 

Faint  and  dim  is  seen. — 
"  Neither  Rose,  alas  !  nor  Lily, 

For  thy  crown,  my  queen  !  " 

But  the  Violet,  elose-hidden 

'Midst  its  leaves  he  spies  ; 
And  quick  stoopeth — unforbidden, 

To  possess  his  prize  ! 
Nay,  not  so — sharp  accents  sudden 

Of  wild  anguish  rise  ; 
And  again  he  needs  must  tarry 

By  that  flowVet  pale, 
While  the  scented  air  doth  carry 

To  his  ear  her  tale 
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Of  the  ruin  and  the  sadness 
That  such  doom  would  leave  — 

Of  tlie  glory  and  the  gladness 
That  ore  his  to  give. 

Woe  is  me  !  tie  tale  is  over, 
Milt  the  moonlight  dolh  di^cosLT 

That  no  prize  is  won  ; 
That  our  poziled  Poet-lover 

Boameth  flowerless  on— 
"  No,  not  even  a  Violet,  ladi/, 

Well-a^ay,  not  «w .'  "  ' 
And  each  blossom  that  hath  station 

In  that  Pleasance  fair, 
Still  doth  meet  his  invocation 

With  its  BBparate  prayer — 
With  s*eet  words  of  deprecation, 

And  that  cry — "  Oh,  spare !" 

So  he  wandereth,  ever  vainly — 

Wandereth  hour  by  hour, 
Til!  Love's  duty  poinleth  plainly 

To  his  Lady's  bower. 
And  he  enteieUi,  somewhat  weary, 

Ay,  and  suppliantly, 
Wili  a  mnrmured  "  Miserere .'" 

Breathed  on  bended  knee — 
"  Miserere  !  0  my  Laiy, 

Not  one  flower  for  ihee  '.  " 

Then,  encompassed  liy  the  gloiy 

Of  hia  art,  with  kindling  air, 
He  doth  weave  eacli  simple  story 

Into  poena  rare  ; 
And  the  pure  and  calm  emotion 

Of  hia  strain  commingleth  io 
With  the  moonlight  and  the  motion 

Of  the  sighing  leaves  below. 
That  you  well  might  deem  some  spirit 

From  an  elemental  sphere, 
That  no  earth-stain  dotn  inherit 

Sang  his  descant  there, 

^Vith  fond  ear  the  Lady  listeneth — 
W'ith  a  face  of  rapt  repose, 

And  het  eye's  deep  azure  glisteneth 
When  the  lay  duth  close. 
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And  she  murmureth,  "  Poet  mine, 
From  my  Pleasance  thou  hast  brought 

Blossoms  of  a  hue  divine, 
With  immortal  fragrance  fraught ; 

Blossoms  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  earth's  brightest  ones  can  be, 

And  a  worthy  crown — for  thee  I " 
Aug,  1846.  T.  Westwood. 
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**  One,  twelve,  six  and  a  farthing,  you  say,  Mr.  Twigg,"  said 
old  4-bel  Clothyard,  as  he  noted  the  heinous  item  on  the  back  of 
an  invoice,  **  and  this  on  a  figured  gros  !  *' 

**  Exactly  so,"  whispered  Mr.  Twigg,  the  shop-walker,  with  a 
confidential  smile ;  **  I  gave  him  the  putting  on  look,  but  of  course 
it  wasn't  heeded  ;  for " 

**  Well,  well,  Mr.  Twigg,  when  a  man  has  a  fair  credit  at  hi* 
banker's,  little  affairs  of  this  sort  are  soon  settled  ;  so  Bloomforth 
can  just  step  this  way  and  Mullins  too ....  hem  !  .  .  .  Abbot, 
just  pass  me  the  cheque-book."  The  young  man  to  whom  thi& 
was  addressed  finished  his  sum  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
bales  of  long-cloth,  handed  the  book,  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
settled  his  spectacles,  and  had  carried  over,  when  the  office  door 
opened,  and  Bloomforth,  obeying  Mr.  Twigg's  orders,  entered, 
followed  by  a  feeble  creature,  so  stricken,  so  powerless,  that  he 
reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  This  Mr.  Clothyard  did  by  no  means 
see,  as  the  particular  sort  of  work  that  at  the  minute  engaged 
him  was  such  a  virtual  bleeding  of  mammon,  that  it  was  quite 
enough  to  attend  to  the  instrument,  and  the  little  trickling  drops 
that  followed,  lest  one  should  overflow,  and  place  a  balance  in  the 
scale  assigned  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  human  labour.  At  last, 
after  a  twist  with  the  pounce  box,  he  placed  one  of  the  cheques 
into  Bloomforth's  hand.  <*  Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  see  that  the  sum 
is  right,  exactly  right ;"  but  as  the  only  answer  was  a  look  of 
utter  astonishment,  the  old  man  took  back  the  paper  very  quietly, 
and  read,  "  Pay  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bloomforth  or  his  bearer,  the 
sum  of  five  pounds,  five  shillings,  which  is,  I  believe,  sir,  you|;, 
full  quarter's  salary.  It  being  so,  you  may,  from  this  minute, 
consider  yourself  free  of  Messrs.  Clothyards'  service." 
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"  For  what  offence.  Mr.  Clodijnrf  ?     I  really  . 

"Oil,  BIT,  no  olFeiiL-e !  A  virtue,  a  large  ylrtiie,  qnitc  con- 
Eistcnt  iTJth  modern  meetings,  modem  opiniona,  madem  shuttinga- 
up  that  would  be  ;  quite  in  keying  witli  countM"  oratorj  ;  but 
Tirtues,  Mr.  Eloomforth,  particulftrly  thoKe  of  cnnaeience,  are  poor 
ftsBets  to  the  balance  of  tbe  year's  ledger.  Good  moi'iuDg,  eir. 
Tftpbox  can  carry  your  trunks,  if  uoeeaflary." 

"  This,  sir,  this  uncxpl^ned  diamiseal  nfccr  tou  years'  honest 
service ! "  said  the  usualiy  calm  Matthew,  in  a  voice  of  indignation. 

"Memory's  a  little  deficient,  1  presume, "  replied  Abel,  drily, 
as  he  turned  over  a  leaf  of  hia  ledger.  "  A  lady  in  satin,  yesterday, 
and  the  gros  you  sold  six  and  six  instead  of  seven  and  nine ; 
reooUect,  sir,  one,  twelve,  sis  and  a  farthing'.  Good  inoming, 
sii'.  Words  are  rather  nnprolitable  coin  in  a  oounting-houBB— 
he — m!  Now  for  yon,  Mr.  MullinB."  Thouglt  this  was  saiil^ 
tfao  old  man  waited  till  Bloouifield  had  closed  the  door,  fcrr  what 
he  had  now  to  say  was  harder  sUlI,  and  he  was  by  no  Tiieam 
desu'oufi  of  any  little  parenthesis  of  mercy,  to  dull  the  iron  kneU 
to  be  rung  for  the  aecuniu)n<ed  fact«  of  drops  of  chMitahJe  inulton- 
broth,  suspicious  jellies  of  Tweek  fabiication,  one  anatomy  of  a 
shilling  chicken,  and  a  ponny  raspberry  pnff.  "  Fonr  pounds,  four 
ahillingB,  I  think,  for  you,  sir,  though  your  long  illnesB  .   .  .   ." 

"I — I — I — "  gasped  tlio  hectic  creature,  leaning  forward  tu 
the  desk.  "  I  m  getting  hett«r,  sir.  I  shall  bo  better  in  a  week 
indeed  I  have  no  home,  and  the  doetor's  bill " 

"  Will  be  paid,  Mr.  Mullins  I  don't  doubt.  As  to  sickness, 
it  s  ao  inconvenient  matter  in  a  house  of  business.  /  iiave  jw 
time  to  be  sick,  Mr.  Mullins — never." 

"  But  one  more  week,  sir,  and  .  ,  .  ." 

"Eighty-four  letters,  sixty  invoices,  and  the  cashier's  book  ._ 
audit,  by  twelve.  Good  moniing,  sir.  By  the  way,  don't  forget 
that  ennary  of  yours.  ;\tr.  Twigg  considers  its  songs  ilist^ub 
buBuiess  thoughts — go  !  "  The  stricken' crentui*.  in  whose  heart 
lay  latent  diviner  human  melodies  than  the  crawling  mo^otg  irf 
the  earth  made  deaf  hy  imbrutifying  avarice,  could  hoar  ;  looked 
once,  as  only  stricken  creatures  look ;  hut  the  invoice  and  tho 
oarry-over  were  under  way,  lihe  a  flaunting  ship,  whose  ribs  wore 
lined  with  gold,  and  so  it  was  unseen  ;  the  dial  hand  moved  round, 
pens  tricked,  hands  went,  thoughts  keep  their  channel  to  one  goldco 
"--■   bank,    and  Mullins   passed  on  to   hie  parish   coffint. 

or  dunghills  are  indifferent  thinga  ■wl\ei-«  BiulI  is  the 
ifhaman  worship ! 
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Messrs.  Clothyards'  house  was  a  strange  old  dusty  cavernous 
place,  densely  fiUed  with  merchandize  and  humanity  ;  the  former 
the 'much  more  precious  commodity.  Over  the  twenty-five  **  young 
men"  presided  Mr.  Twiggs,  who  was  an  Apollo  of  four  feet  eight, 
made  just  five  feet  hy  high-heeled  hoots  ;  and  over  the  fifteen 
"young  ladies/*  the  culinary  "department,"  the  housekeeping 
"department,'*  the  pinching,  yet  withal,  feathering-your-own- 
nest  "  department,"  was  set  Mrs.  Tweek,  aVenus  of  fifty;  whilst 
in  the  little  old  cell  of  a  parlour,  lined  with  pattern-books  and  tin 
boxes,  lived,  eat,  and  recreated  themselves,  old  Abel  Clothyard 
and  his  nephew,  Abbot  Clothyard.  From  year  to  year,  from  day 
to  day,  the  same  dull  round  of  work,  ill  paid,  ill  cared  for,  except 
in  its  one  result — the  gold !  No  !  no  sunshine  of  the  spirit,  no 
hearts'  voices,  no  foot  light,  no  hard  earnest,  the  souls  of  all 
seemed  dead,  except  those  of  Tapbox,  who  had  little  slips  of  sun- 
shine of  his  own,  of  Mr.  Twigg,  who  took  "out-and-out "  privately, 
and  Mrs.  Tweek,  who  lived  in  the  full-blowing  summer  of  the 
said  feathering-your-own-nest,  and  might  bo  always  said  to  be 
adding  one  pret^-much-to-the-purpose  little  item  to  another. 

Some  two  months  after  the  dismissal  of  Bloomforth  and  Mullins, 
as  Abbot  Clothyard  was  returning  at  his  usual  hour  of  twelve, 
from  a  certain  commercial  tavera,  where  a  few  young  spirits  of  his 
own  kind  were  accustomed  to  meet  most  evenings  in  the  week,  to 
discuss  speculations  on  "  twills,"  and  "  plains  or  figured,"  sip 
brandy  and  water,  leer  at  the  barmaid,  or  joke  with  the  waiter,  he 
encountered,  in  a  little  dirty  alley,  old  Tapbox,  in  the  very  act  of 
covering  a  bird-cage  with  his  apron,  in  order  to  guard  it  from  the 
snow  that  was  falling  thick  from  the  wintry  sky.  Now  the  soul 
of  Abbot  Clothyard  was  an  unborn  thing — a  sort  of  embryo  kept 
latent  by  a  crust  of  worldlincss  ;  yet  forth  at  times  had  come  signs 
of  life  and  being,  and  those  signs  had  concentrated  themselves 
into  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Tapbox,  and  a  most  un- 
mitigated dislike  of  Tweek  and  Twiggs,  who  were  however  singing 
swans  in  the  sight  of  Abel.     He  stayed  to  speak  to  Tapbox. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  yer  must  know  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Tapbox, 
bringing  forth  a  rag  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  in  seeming  for  his 
nose,  in  reality  for  his  eyes,  "  it 's  Mullins's  bird  ;  it  's  the  only 
thing  as  in  its  heart  misses  the  oreetur  as  went  forth  to-day  in  his 
parish'  coffin.  Ay,  sir.  Miss  Kitty  Merrily  and  I  got  as  far  as  a 
bit  o'  good  flannel  for  his  shroud,  but  we  couldn't  get  up  to  a 
coffin." 
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*'  Peail  nod  in  a  pariah  coffin  ?"  repeated  Aliliot. 

"  Yes,  sir,  not  that  the  dear  ereetur  is  the  worse  lj>r  »ch  s 
coffin,  for  many  a  plank  o'  pansh  deal  has  covered  iii  a.  weight  o' 
goodness,  and,  as  for  daisiea  on  a  pauper'a  grave,  I  jdwayB  think 
they  blow,  sir,  and  look  towards  heaven,  to  ask  the  eye  and  heart 
of  God  for  sicli  bits  o'  grave  in  Paradise,  as  didn't  come  on  earth 
to  the  creetura  that  are  below  ;  and  so  he  shall  have  a  precious  bit 
o'  tnrf,  as  sha'n't  want  a  daisy  or  a  blue  bell  to  say  a  bit  o'  prayer 
for  him  as  had  none  o'  men." 

"  Dead  and  in  a  parish  coiHn!"  still  repeated  the  hitherto  heart- 
lesa,  because  thoughtless,  man. 

"  Yea,  sir,  and  'sense  me,  I  think  if  you  or  maater  would  have 
let  him  stayed,  he  woidd  have  got  better  o'  the  weakness  o'  the 
fever  ;  but,  tinned  out  without  a  home,  he  took  to  fretting,  and  as 
he  kept  getting  on  to  this  here  bit  o' coffin  like  a  shaddcr  faster  and 
faster,  it  was  the  blisaid  heart  o'  our  Miss  Kitty  Merrily,  as  found 
him  out  by  some  means,  and  paid  the  bit  o'  rent  o'  the  room,  and 
kept  him  from  the  kennel.  Ay  !  sir,  and  bread,  and  tea,  and  all 
our  hliasid  young  ladies  did  a  sumfen  for  him,  and  many  a  pair  &' 
gloves  the  less,  and  many  a  bright  ribbon  the  less.  Ay,  sir,  and 
when  Twigg's  bin  a  saying  at  twelve  at  night,  jist  as  tho  warehouse 
was  closed,  that  one  or  two  a'  the  young  men  were  off  to  tho  tavern, 
or  somewhere  worse,  there  they  were  with  Mullins,  a  cheering  him 
up,  dear  ereetur,  and  speaking  o'  things  they  couldn't  feel  in  their 
hearta,  Ay  !  sir,  my  'p'l'on  is,  you  and  master  don't  know  half 
the  goodness  that  lies  beneath  our  roof. 

"  Why  not  speak  to  my  unele  or  Mrs.  Tweek  ?" 

"  Pleaae,  air,  human  uatur  takes  more  care  o'  its  breath, 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  a  stone  ;  and  as  for  Tweek,  ha!  ha!  sltoJ 
got  precious  legs  o'  weal,  and  shoulders  o'  mutton 
No  !  there 's  a  pint  beyond  which  a  ereetur  can't  bend  his  knee 
only  to  God.  Not  that  he  'd  a  wanted  a  deal  o'  help,  if  he  'd  let 
me  gone  to  Bloomforth,  as  has  got  a  precious  sit-ti-a-tion,  at 
Bobbin's,  in  tho  next  street ;  him,  sir,  as  yon  and  maater  have  Inn 
so  again  in  the  shutting  up ;  but,  no,  he  wouSdn't ;  he  said  it  might 
come  to  the  ears  o'  some  o'  you,  and  might  be  tho  woracr  for  Uiu 
Eitty.  No,  the  ereetur  hadn't  a  bit  o'  aelfishncBS  in  'em,  or  a  bit 
o' hardness,  which  he  might  o'  had  naturally,  considering  that  this 
here  little  Tit  waa  the  only  thing  as  seemed  to  droop  a  head  for 
him,  or  flutter  round  his  wasted  hand.  Ay  !  air,  there 
a  brute  creetura  as  shames  ua  mmgoa  o'  Qio4.    \^ftU.,  Tit  sha'j 
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■waut  a  tit  o'  seed  nhilat  I  've  a  crnst  o'  bread."     So  saying, 
Taplioi  covered  the  cage  up  still  closer,  and  stepped  on  by  " 
of  Abbot. 

To  his  astonishment  the  young  lineodraper  found  Abel  liad  gone 
to  bed,  as  Mra.  Tweek  reported, . "  poorly,"  but  under  the  emol- 
lient and  curatiye  influence  of  a  brandy  possot  of  perfect  Tweek 
compounding,  and  so,  strangely  reheved  by  tliia  abaonce,  he  dis- 
missed the  housekeeper,  and  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  what 
Was  ambitiously  styled  "  )Jie  young  ladies'  parlour  ;"  a  dull  mean 
place,  eight  feet  by  six  ;  in  the  little  plnchedgrato  burnt  a  starveling 
fire,  whilst  on  the  long  deal  uncovered  table  was  spread  the  night 
meal  of  bread  and  butter  and  small  beer.  Fifteen  women  sitting 
there,  but  veritably  not  the  bright  heart  of  one  ;  only  tired  hcinds, 
dull  hair,  sunken  eyes,  pale  faces,  oven  the  natural  grace  of 
Oman  in  her  dress  forgotten.  Labour  had  crushed  even  the 
mity  of  adornment !  But  Kitty  Merrily "s  gray  hair — for  she 
Si!  forty,  and  had  lived  twenty  years  in  that  dull  house — abso- 
lutely brightened,  and  her  heart  ahouo  in  her  eyes,  when  Abbot, 
leading  her  into  the  little  patterned,  booked,  and  tin-boxed  parlour,, 
talked  long  and  confidentially  to  ber  of  many  things,  and  ho*' 
over  the  barrenness  of  that  night  had  come  a  consciousness  of- 
error  and  a  purpose  of  good,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Abbot,"  spoke  the- 
little  woman,  "  I  fear  you  have  cot  known  ns,  nor  how  wo  desire 
to  serve  in  a  wiser  better  spirit,  and  give  and  receive  back  some- 
thing better  than  service,  something  better  than  money." 

The  curative  effect  of  the  brandy  posset  was  a  delirious  fever 
by  the  morrow's  dawn.  A  fever,  too,  so  malignant,  that  it  spread 
'  "  e  wildfire  through  the  house,  disabling  many  hands,  and  leaving 
conditioned  liberty  to  the  peculiarities  of  Tweek  and  Twigg.  And 
now  shone  forth  the  bright  spirit  of  Kitty  Merrily,  so  good  a  nurse, 
so  rare  a  housekeeper,  that  she  might  have  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  both  ofiices ;  with  such  wonderful  result,  too,  that  Tweek 
items  were  found  to  have  been  multiplied  by  an  arithmetic  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  so  that  on  the  trifting  en'or  of  seven  legs  of 
veal  for  four,  and  ten  shoulders  of  mutton  for  seven,  she  was  dis- 
missed one  morning  to  concoct  possets  in  whatever  part  of  her 
blessed  Majesty's  dominions  she  might  please.  Wdl !  the  old 
man  was  very  bad,  so  bad  that  his  life  huog  on  a  thread  ;  and 
Mr.  Twigg  was  taken  very  bad,  and  in  such  a  state  of  delirium 
that  he  called  inceasantly  for  ont-and-out,  which,  of  course,  waa 
not  given,  and  soven  others  were  very  bad,  jtt  IsXtt-^  Vww" 
— -r  all. 
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The  dilemma,  btrwever,  with  KgartI  to  ibc  businoBe,  was  verj 
great,  so  Mr.  Tapbo:^  with  bia  hrigbt  heart  was  called  into  Founael. 

'■  Well,  sir,"  said  Tnpboi,  "  never  mind  pride  nnd  hits  o' 
bickering  o'  things  that  'II  oome  now  quite  straight ;  go  to  Boh- 
bin's,  and  see  Mr.  Blooniforth ;  be  "a  the  one  ;  ho  'II  jiiat  do  for  tlie 
bisnis  what  Miss  Kitty  does  for  the  house,  put  a  heart  in  't ;  and, 
bliss  yo,  air.  Bohhin'e  a  dear  ereettirc  as  yen  haven't  seen  the 
TirtneB  of,  'unuac  o'  the  abutting  np." 

Well !  a  portion  of  the  new  times  had  come  tnilj  over  the  aool  of 
Abhot  Clotbyard  ;  and  bo,  at  tho  cloBing  hour  of  Bobbin,  he  set 
Ibrth  to  the  next  etveet :  a  private  door  epened  into  a  wide  haQ, 
snd  there  Bobbin,  in  his  best  blaclc  satin  waistcoat,  ittepped  forth 
to  meet  him.  Clearly  sometbing  was  in  the  wind,  by  the  tittlo 
man's  dross  and  bright  spirits. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Clothyard  !  happy  to  see  yon.  Better 
Inte  than  never'!  ha  !  ha  !  Knew  coaviotion  would  come  at  last. 
Qood  cause  never  dies."  But  Abbot  looked  grave,  and  stated 
his  business.  "Well,"  answered  little  Bobbin,  now  grave 
"  this  progressive  movement  is  teaohtcg  us  that  the  divioeet 
of  ChristlBnity  lies  in  aotion,  aa  you  're  learning  I  -knuMV  by 
coming  here  ;  and  so,  sir,  if  Bloomforth's  agreeable,  yon' 
come  to  his  services  to  put  things  right ;  but  as  for  parting 
him,  that  oan't  be,  sh  ;  he  knows  everything,  he  does  everything ; 
and  as  for  an  examble  to  my  young  men,  ho 's  worth  his  hundred 
a  year,  if  only  for  that ;  for  an  bouost  heart  has  Mottbow  Bloom- 
forth.  But  step  this  way,  air,  atop  this  way."  And  verily  lilUe 
Mr.  Bobbin  did  step  before,  and  opening  the  door  of  a  handaoDie 
well-lighted  room,  did  show  to  Abbot  the  spirit  of  ad/oance  in 
action.  Young  men,  young  women,  preparing  the  music  for  t, 
concert  presently  to  begin,  under  a  HuHah^nastor,  already  Trith 
bow  in  hand,  and  music  before  biui.  And  there,  on  the  long 
handsome  tabic,  yipj-o  jirolty  di'awiugs,  and  books  and  delicate 
feminine  work,  Q^idbost  and  brlgliteat,  [rretty  faees,  laugliiag 
trim  dresses,  lairy  oollars,  shining  hair,  and  such  taper 
that,  *  •  *  i)ut  I  mustn't  go  on  or  I  shall  be  put 
Uty  hat,  and  off  to  Bobbin's  in  a  trioc.  And  there,  too,  sat 
W(le  Mrs.  Bobbin,  with  not  a  bit  of  pride,  though  ahe  had  db 

Bithe  L"rd  Mayor,  and  had  a  gold  chain  worth  thirty  gitmeu  ; 

S  there  ivas  little  Bobbiu  oil  anxiety  to  begin  his  sol&ying  in 
.  Delais'  spirit,     " IJttIc  ooncert  of  this  sort  twice  a  week," 
a  little  man,  rubbing  bia  banda  ;  "  B.ni  'A'a  ^uuitAi, » 
£ebbm  sajs,  how  my  voice  improvca," 
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"  But  I  don't  sec  Bloomfortli. " 

'■  No,  he  's  gone  tu  BloBBOm  Cottage,  Somora  Town,  to  »cc 
sister  iBabella,"  At  this  pleeo  of  inforniation,  young  Clothjr 
resolveil  to  take  a  oab,  and  prococil  diere.  "Do  air,  do 
said  Mr.  Bol)bin,  morrily,  as  lie  partad  with  lum  nt  iho  door,  ' 
ace  such  a  pearl  as  a  dakc  miglit  set  in  the  jront  nf  his  coroi 
and  look  a  kingBtroight  in  the  face,  and  he  the  richer  man." 

Well!  tliera,  in  that  trim  litde  prlonr.  was  found  tlic 
and  happy  brother,  beside  that  ^ivelty  Isabella  Mr.  Bobbii 
whispered  of,  not  a  bit  overpraised  by-the-bjo  for  her  benul 
whilst  iter  honost  trutliful  mind,  her  industry  as  a  nuBic  teaciu 
her  listeiking  ear  for  Matthew's  wise  thoughtful  lessons,  weroi 
covenant  with  heaven  that  beauty  should  bo  filly  nurtured  by  A 
purer  soul !     *     *     *     At  once  was  Matthew  ready  to  scrveT! 
aot  one  ayliatde  of  reproach  did  he  utter  ;  and  after  (to  him)  on 
axtrnotdinary  hour  of  onjoymeut,  Abbut  Clothyord  returned  with 
Bloomfortli  to  tumi ;  it  was  to  bear  bright  memory  of  that  pfttty 
faoc.  wltilitt  Matthew  watehed  the  old  man's  fevered  bed. 

Need  it  be  said,  what  wonders  this  Spirit  uf  Advance  nchioves  I 
Need  it  he  said  that  it  ie  sunlight  on  the  human  heart,  warming 
into  sentient  life  diviueat  Bceda  uf  good,  that,  at  the  smallest  care, 
-the  least  caressing  hand,  are  ready  to  hurst  forth  iu  ampleat 
liuuEianoe,  and  by  their  rare  and  upward  spilnging  tenderness, 
deck  forth  the  dull  drear  round  of  daily  life,  and  show  it  ae  a 
garnished  Paradise  of  hnmaii  charity  nad  love  !  With  Kitty  in 
the  house,  ivith  Bleomfoilh  in  the  business,, with  honest  little 
Bobbin  tu  say  a  word  or  two,  things  progressed  swimmingly.  Mr. 
Twigg  got  better,  though  under  interdict  of  "  out-mid-otit ;"  old 
Abel,  after  weeks  of  bod,  was  removed  to  Devonshire,  as  the  only 
means  loft  of  recovery,  there  to  think  over,  lU  a  wiser  spirit,  that 
money  was  not  the  only  god  for  man  -to  pay  a  roverenoe  to,  and 
these  thoughts  jiaved  the  way  for  -the  change  he  should  return 
to.  SvT  pruaontly  Abbot  Clothyard  was  floea  each  evening 
going  with  a  quick  step  towards  Blossom  Cottage,  and  its  bloom  ; 
speculations  in  "  twills  "  forgotten  in  bright  eyes,  and -the  ear 
.made  listening  for  the-tunc  the  world's  great  spirit  plays  !  And  so 
in  some  few  months  there  was  talk  of  a  wedding,  fur  which  Bobbin 
volunteered  a  dress  of  the  richest  white  satin  !  "  And  so,  dear 
love,"  whispered  lEobella,  tho  veiy  evening  befijre  the  marriage, 
"  I  must  tell  you  Matthew  has  been  paying  masters  to  tettoh  mo 
many  things,  and  1  have  been  attentive,  iudeeil  l  \\as"e  ■.  W\' 
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only  wlah  to  be  to  you,  dear  Abbot,  a  thoughtful  wortfiy 

but  what  Matthew  saya  all  women  ought  to  be,  thoughtful  tea 
of  tho  BOcinl  graces,  and  progressively  humanise  all  they 
to  govern.     Do  you  think  so?"     Weill  there  waa  do  an 
though  a  pretty  tangible  reward  !     But  I  mustn't  speeify  it,  or  I 
should  have  to  put  on  my  liat,  as  I  was  very  near  doing  awhile  ago  I 

This  is  the  first  of  September ;  and  on  the  wet  page,  reader, 
behold  the  picture  of  Messrs.  Clothyarda'  Progress,  paiated  by 
one  who  tries  to  hold  the  brush  of  Hogarth,  and  copy  in  the  spirit 
of  its  only  masters,  Tom  Fielding  and  Tobias  Smollett,  May  it 
draw  for  you,  hero  and  elsewhere,  some  humaniaiag  pictures,  as 
free  from  cant  and  false  sentiment  aa  they  shall  boldly  teach 
Proobess  in  a.  spirit  of  mercy  and  truth  for  all  things. 

Up  at  the  twinkle  of  sis,  havo  gone  the  shutters  wrought  out  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  Venetian  blinds,  and  stretching  over  the 
broad  mass  of  rich  plated  glass,  and  harmonising  with  tho  massivo 
granite-pointed  building,  that  is  the  very  pride  of  the  Ward  of 
Cheap.     And  now  let  us  step  in  through  the  private  door,  that 
swings  back  with  a  deal  of  reverence  for  tho  oecasion,  with  little 
Bobbin  in  a  very  prime  Genoa  velvet  waistcoat,  and  Mrs,  Bobbin 
in  her  gold  chain  and  most  extraordinary  aatm  dress.     Well, 
Mr.  Twigg — his  nose  not  quite  so  red  as  it  used  te  be — ushers 
up  the  wide  rich  carpeted  staircase,  and  we  smell  the  Beent 
flowers,  and  hear  happy  voices  on  our  way.     But  just  one  glimj^ 
of  daily  things  before  we  see  the  holiday  fruit  of  glorious  progret .._ 
Here  is  the  handsome  parlour  which  the  thirty  young  ladies  caU 
tlieir  own,   where  Isabella's  foot  rarely  steps,  then  only  as  a 
friend's.     See  its  piano,  its  drawings,  its  books,  its  vases  of  rosea 
on  this  bright  August  day,  and  delicate  baskets  with  fairy  work  in 
them — only  look  1    and  near  at  hand,  through  this  passage,  a 
large  sleeping  gallery,  where,  on  each  side  the  whole  way  down, 
leaving  the  lofty  roof  free,  are  stalls,  or  compact  Httle  rooms,  yet 
Bacred  to  each  owner,  with  all  comforts,  with  many  graces,  wit' 
air,  with  light,  that  send  fever  and  sickness  far  away.     *      * 
Here,  on  this  side  the  building,  which  Mr.  Twigg  steps  to,  we 
the  young  men's  room,  not   quite   so  fairy-like  as  the  Isdii 
as  ono  would  suppose,  as  it  has  grave  books  on  shelves 
tables,  and  maps,  and  drawings,  and  newspapers,  without 
ounce  of  tickling  sentiment  or  aiming  low  in  them,  nor  a  . 
digressions  on  elephants  or  serpents,  nor  suggestive  romorka 
Timbactoo,  or  probability  of  aa  mcTcaM  ot  ?,m.w  tA  the  Ni 
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Pole,  but  good  stout  strong  food,  such  as  advance  hungers  for ; 
good  stout  beef  and  ale,  and  not  fiimsj  kickshaws !  Now,  into 
this  room,  where  all  meet  twice  a-wcek ;  see,  it  is  decked  ofit 
for  this  holiday,  and  only  through  this  door,  and  here  is  the  draw- 
ing-room. Whilst  we  have  been  lingering  away,  tea  and  coffee 
have  been  served  ;  and  now  on  the  table  is  placed  rich  fruit  and 
wine  ;  and  what  can  that  be  that  rustles  among  the  leaves  and 
peaches,  and  looks  down  upon  the  purple  grapes,  and  flutters,  and 
dips  into  the  finger-glasses  ?  why,  it 's  Tit,  that  no  longer  droops 
around  a  parish  coffin,  but  is  an  especial  favourite  with  everybody, 
and  left  to  chirp  how  and  when  he  pleases,  for  Mr.  Twigg  has 
altered  his  opinion. 

Ay !  and  this  very  first  of  September  is  fourth  wedding-day, 
and  here  she  comes  on  old  Abel's  arm  ;  and  as  he 's  now 
infirm  he  has  a  large  chair  placed  for  him,  and  he  takes  a  three- 
year-old  young  Master  Abbot  on  his  knee,  and  Isabella  has  the 
baby,  and  Kitty  Merrily  the  little  rosebud  between  ;  and  now 
come  in  all  the  young  ladies  in  whitest  dresses,  and  led  by  Abbot 
Clothyard ;  and  presently,  with  a  deal  of  mystery,  Tapbox  throws 
open  the  door,  and  bearing  in  both  hands  a  tray  cmmingly  covered, 
precedes  the  Messrs.  Clothyards'  young  men  ;  and  now  Bloomforth 
steps  forward  and  uncovers  the  tray,  whereupon  is  shown  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Abel,  Abbot,  and  Isabella  a  rich  silver  tea 
service,  and  Mr.  Bobbin,  who  has  been  a  long  while  in  the  secret, 
lifts  up  the  tea-pot,  and  reads  for  the  good  of  the  public  what  is 
clearly  engraved  thereon :  "  From  the  Employed  to  the  Employers, 
to  testify  that  they  can  appreciate  a  spirit  of  beneficence  and 
friendly  thoughts  for  their  advance." 

Bless  us,  what  a  bumper  Abbot  now  pours  forth  !  how  richly 
he  feels  paid  for  all  his  thoughts,  his  care,  and  some  self-sacrifice  ! 
How  old  Bobbin  nips  his  hand,  and  says,  **  Ay !  Mr.  Clothyard, 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing,**  whilst  the  tears  stream  down  his  eyes  ; 
Isabella  blushes,  and  looks  towards  Kitty,  and  they  at  old  Abel ; 
he,  however,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  matter 
he  can't  quite  comprehend, — he  clings  yet  in  secret  heart  to  many 
old  things,  though  he  never  speaks  of  them — Isabella  has  won 
upon  his  heart  too  much  for  that ! 

**  Well,  gentlemen,**  speaks  Mr.  Tapbox,  who  has  been  favoured 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  as  he  stands  with  the  tray,  **  if  I  may  say 
my  mind,  it 's  this  :  my  'pinion  is,  that  a  very  snlall  pinchcd-w^ 
Clothyard  heart  went  into  that  here  tea-pot,  to  como  ouX,  qa  \\i\\^ 
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a  pi'Qcionfi  large  roand  loving  one,  .as  sbould  be  eot  on  ibs 
iiianywent  by  way  of  exitn)ple.  And  so  liero  'e  your  health,  U^h 
ttnil  gentloiuen,  anJ  joui-'b,  dear  imsHifl,  nnd  the  liltlt;  uaes,  not 
forgoWing  Tit,  as  has  taken  to  uhirp  bo  extraoi'dinnrUy. " 

"And I  say,"8aidBluomfortii,  "liloBBingeunullthoee  wtiorewg- 
nisc  the  mighty  public  heart," 

Evua  wlulat  this  picturi!  fndca  from  before  you,  reader,  lattlielk 
leads  (lova  the  daoce  with  Mr.  Bubblii,  itud  the  music  that  is 
whispered  in  your  eoi'  is  bctyund  that  of  eortli,  for  it  is  the  reioe  of 
b       .fiature  glorifying  iu  the  happiness  of  her  children.  ^ 

H       '"t 

^^"■COMMERCE  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  AKCHIPELAaa^^ 

TiiE  Chamberaof  Commerce  of  Manchester  and  Glasgoir,  and. the 
London  East  India  Asaoci alios,  as  well  as  several  other  bodies 
interested  in  the  success  of  trade,  aent  in  repeated  memoriolB  lu 
the  late  Government  io  the  hope  of  inducing  it  to  take  sonic 
measures  for  niulti]dyiiig  our  relations  with  the  Imlian  Aroiii- 
pelago.  But  before  those  applications  had  produced  any  e&ot 
there  occurred  a  change  of  miiiiatry,  and  it  wos  iQarcd  that  tiie 
work  woidd  have  to  bo  begun  agtun.  Fortunately  for  the  enter- 
pri«ng  and  industrious  oloasea,  the  new  administration  complied 
at  onoe  with  the  wishce  of  the  country,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
first  step  by  farming  an  entrepot  and  naval  atation  ou  Fulo  Lahuan, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Borneo  River- 
Many  circumstances  combined  to  render  tliis  policy  cslremeiy 
desirable  : — our  intercourse  with  China,  from  wliioh  so  niuoh  Twe 
expeated,hadiiot  proved  very  profitable  ;  om' Australteion  ealoiMc, 
through  neglect  and  miBmanagemont,  had  lessened  greatly  duir 
demand  for  our  goods  ;  or,  wluoh  is  exactly  the  same  tiling,  lad 
not  enlarged  their  demands  in  pi-oportiun  to  the  inoreoso  of  i)aae 
population.  The  mischievous  delay  which  took  placo  in  die 
Eopeal  of  the  Corn>laws  aud  in  the  ciquolisallou  of  tiie  sognr 
duties  circumscribed  our  foreign  trade,  so  that  the  abaolnte 
neceaaity  was  felt  of  Beckiog  new  outlets  for  our  mamifacturcB,  in 
order  to  provide  employment  ftir  the  xapidly  iucreasiiig  popnbi- 
tion  at  home. 

Wiat  ill  tliia  respect,  tlieitSwe,  Wa  \iwjii  Aii^i  b^  the  cabinet. 
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-rre  consider  to  liare  beea  wisolj  done.  Able  and  iveU -informed 
■^ereoDH  liad  loug  seeo  the  ralue  of  Labuan,  net 
vgrotlfyiDg  insQue  ambition,  but  ae  ft  positicm  useful  to  commeroe, 
■  and  no  less  advnntageotis  to  Huflering  hninniiitj-.  For  the  eiFect 
»of  its  occupation  will  be  twofold.  First,  it  will  facilitate  tijo 
.ismpprcesion  of  piracj,  and  thus  delivor  the  Arvliipclago  &■ 
I'woret  calamity  that  lias  ever  afHictedit  ;  and  second,  it  will  e\cite 
-Hbe  emancipated  populatione  to  exert  all  tlieir  energies  in  oollect- 
ing  or  creating  the  tnoterials  of  fliat  commerce  by  which,  if  by 
"anything,  they  ere  to  be  raised  from  ithnir  present  state  of  extreme 
degradation.  We  may  in  thia  way  make  some  amends  to  them  for 
'  what  they  have  suffered  &am  otlier  Biu-opcau  nations,  and  in  part 
perhaps  formerly  from  ourselves  ;  for  our  achievements  in  the 
Archipelago  faa^  not  always  been  harmless.  Even  lately,  if  we 
■arc  not  misinformed,  there  has  been  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
iCsoesseB,  ou  a  Bmall  scale  no  doiilit,  but  not  theitifore  the  less 
•culpable. 

When  the  eld  ncurigators  toadied  upon  the  coasts  of  Bome  of 
these  islands,  of  which,  to  the  reproach  of  geography,  the  number 
■is  far  from  being  known,  they  tuutid  the  natives  addicted  as  elae- 
'*wh«TC  to  the  admiration  of  baubles,  os  heads,  buttons,  brnsE, 
and  gilded  ornameuta.  At  preaent.  if  wc  may  fairly  gene- 
ralise from  n  few  striking-instanacs,  artiolea  of  utility  ate  almost 
exclusively  prized,  such  as  handkercbtefs  to  be  worn  as  turbans, 
caUcocs  and  ginghams  for  clothutg,  teols,  ammuuition  and  anuB. 
'Still  the  imagination  of  nearly  all  the  islanders  reiiuiroB  to  be 
captivated  by  showy  pnttema,  and  brilliant  colours  strongly  cnu- 
traated  with  each  other;  the  reason  of  which  may  be  that  the 
atmosi^rc  in.  wHch  they  live  causes  sober  colours  to 
'S^ear  insipid. 

But  what  are  the  extent  and  houndsrics  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago '?     By  what  raoesia  it  inhabited?     Arothoyfew  ormany 


led^H 

'ect     ^H 
the       ^ 


Are  they  Anthropophagi  who  eat  each 
-do  grow  beneath  thair  ahouldoTB  ?  Is  it  true, 
■forefathers  seem  to  have  bclioved,  that  their  igi 
■of  the  ox — that  (he  grosaness  of  their 
•equalled  by  their  barbariQ'  ?  Are  they  Pagans 
■Is  the  Llama  their  ftod,  or  do  they  worship  Fo, 
•with  them  tu  Low  down   IJko  the   negro   before 


heads 

immediate 

is  like  that 

only  to  he 

Mohammedans. 

■  is  it  customary 

the  tiret  tree  t^ey  J 
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if  given  at  due  length,  would  fill  a  volume  or  two. 
content  oiiraelvea,    llioreforo,  with  delineating     tlie    aul»jeot 
outline,  and  selecting  a  few  facts  from   the  vast  accumulatio 
before  us. 

The  Oriental  Archipelago,  commencing  with  Sumatra,  whio 
appears  to  be  but  a  prolongation  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  stretche 
far  below  the  equator,  and  then  tating  abruptly  an  easteriy  direi 
tion  eitends  through  nearly  fifty-five  degrees  of  longitude,  wLei 
it  terminates  beyond  Torres  Straita  with  the  southern  promontor 
of  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Returning  to  Singapore,  and  followin 
the  sweep  of  the  islands  northward,  wo  find  them  ascending  to  tl 
latitude  of  Hainan  in  China.  Within  the  immense  circumfereno 
thus  indicated  we  find  the  Philippines  and  the  Molucca^  the  Ian 
of  the  Papuas,  the  eitensive  islands  of  Celebes  and  Mindanao,  i 
Timor  and  Floros,  of  Lombok  and  Java,  and  lasUy,  of  Pulo  Kal 
mantan,  which,  from  its  dimensions,  deserves  rather  to  be  regards 
as  a  continent.  If  properly  cultivated,  the  whole  population  ( 
the  Chinese  Empire  might  be  transported  into  this  ArchipeUe< 
and  find  abundant  means  of  subsist-ence.  As  it  is,  with  all  u 
drawbacks  of  barbarism,  and  with  its  extremely  limited  trade,  i 
proportion,  we  mean,  to  its  extent,  it  has  been  roughly  computed  t 
contain  nearly  forty  miUions  of  inhabitants.  Nor  do  we  think  th 
calculation  at  all  exaggerated,  since  one  of  its  islands,  Pulo  Kalij 
mantan  alone,  if  blessed  with  a  good  systen 
maintmn  a  much  larger  population. 

Tho  nature  and  estent  of  the  trade  a 
be  very  easily  described  or  estimated,  since  much  of  it  passf 
through  channels  situated  beyond  the  range  of  European  observi 
tion.  Wo  only  know  from  casual  hints  and  inferences  that  th 
thing  eSiata,  and  afi'orda  constant  occupation  to  thousands  of  hard 
adventurers  who,  in  prahus  of  small  sizo  and  moat  primitive  eoi 
Btruction,  traverse  thousands  of  miles  of  sea.  distributing  o: 
hand  the  produce  of  their  own  country,  and  on  the  other  tB 
fabrics  of  Europe,  obtained  from  Samarang,  Batavia  or  Siii 
aheya,  but  chiefly  from  Singapore.  Formerly  tho  merchants  < 
China  and  Japan  took  an  active  part  in  this  commerce,  Th 
Japanese  indeed  disappeared  early  from  the  scene,  yielding  to  tl 
influence  of  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  Whi 
engaged  in  the  trade,  however,  they  displayed  great  intrepidil 
and  much  mercantile  enterprise,  proceeding  regularly  to  tl 
Philippines  and  the  Moluccas,  and  Cochin  China,  and  Siam,  at 
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the  kingdom  of  Johor  on  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  theeo 
they  purchased  fur  gold  and  copper  money  the  costly 
aloes,  then  Bupposed  to  have  been  brought  down  from 
mountaina  in  the  interior  of  Asia  by  the  several  large 
*hieh  empty  themselves  into  tho  China  Seas  and  tho  Gulf  of 
6iam,  and  iunumerable  bIlids  of  wild  goats,  upon  which  they  con- 
farrcd  extraordinary  value  by  their  rare  ingenuity.  The  hair  on 
ilieee  ekins,  when  first  ohtained,  waa  white,  hut  with  the  emoke 
of  rice  straw,  the  impression  of  which  they  knew  how  to  render 
permanent,  they  variegated  the  skins  with  numerous  singular  and 
■grotesque  figures,  which  caused  them  to  be  greatly  coveted,  not 
only  hy  the  rich  of  their  own  country,  but  by  the  Spanish  grandeea 
of  the  Phihppiues,  who  prefeired  them  before  the  moat  celebrated 
furs. 

The  trade  of  the  Chinese  waa  of  much  greater  importance  ; 
they  took  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  Empire  almost 
eyery  article,  raw  or  manufactured,  found  in  the  Archipelago  ; 
and  where  the  skill  of  tho  natives  failed  they  stepped  in  and  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  preparing  their  own  cargoes.  Thus 
vhen  the  tin  mines  at  Banca  were  discovered  it  was  the  Chinese 
"who  worked  them  ;  and  at  the  present  day,  wherever  raining  goes 
the  process  is  invaiiahly  in  the  hands  of  this  onterprising 
)le.  Setlhng  in  various  ports,  also,  they  hetook  themselves  tO' 
Agriculture,  and  raised  spices  and  other  things  for  their  owtti 
market,  till  the  despotism  of  the  native  governments  rohbed  them' 
of  their  profits  and  drove  them  ultimately  from  the  field.  An 
immense  lumber  trade  was  until  recently  carried  on  hetween  the 
northern  division  of  Pulo  Kalamantan,  including  tho  Sultan  of 
Borneo's  territories  and  Hainan,  Quang-tung,  Fokicn,  and  other 
maritime  provinces  of  China.  This  has  now  heen  almost  com- 
pletely paralysed  hy  piracy.  The  Chinese,  who  are  not  a  fighting 
people,  dread  the  fierce  huceanoers,  who,  issuing  in  immense  num- 
bers from  their  strongholds,  seize  upon  whatever  ships  or  prahus 
they  can  overpowei",  and  if  they  omit  to  murder  the  crews,  invariably 
dispose  of  them  as  slaves.  Though  fond  of  gain,  therefore,  they 
are,  of  course,  fonder  of  life  and  liberty,  and  check  their  com- 
mercial impulse  till  such  time  as  some  power  shall  appear  equal  to 
the  task  of  dealing  with  the  ferocious  marauders  who  scatter  death 
and  soiTitude  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Archipokgo. 

To  restore  safety  to  those  seas  may  bo  regarded  as  the  principal 
object  of  our  naval  station  on  Pulo  Lahuan,  hecRUaft  Uii.<.i  \3ttfei 
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merehitntB,  ChiDese,  Riigis  or  Papuos,  are  clcIiT«red  ii-ain  fuar. 
they  will  not  put  fdrtli  a  titlie  of  their  trading-  energies,  but 
creep  timidij'  in  sitrnll  iiumberH  from  port  to  port  only  whon 
constrained  so  to  do  by  imperious  necessity.  The  apprcliensinn 
of  violeneo  on  the  higli  seas  has  in  Tarioiis  islauds  given  cur- 
rency to  eMreinoly  curious  maxitns  of  political  economy.  Baft 
an  ialand  lying  so  close  to  Java  that  it  was  long  tlujnght  M 
form  a  part  of  it,  has  always  been  remarkaWe  for  the  growfli 
of  excellent  rice,  which,  if  properly  cleaned,  would  probably 
equal  the  heat  brought  from  Carolina.  It  waa  coiisoquently 
in  much  request  among  the  neighbouring  ialandars ;  but,  owing 
to  the  previdenoe  of  ptraoy,  the  fialinese  Sultan,  thinking  il 
would  always  be  uncertain  whether  or  not  he  could,  in  case  af 
necessity,  venture  abroad  in  search  of  a  supply  for  hifi  peoplo, 
alisolut^y  prohibited  its  exportation.  To  store  away  the  eurphis, 
which  was  generally  considernhlB,  ho  erected  granaries  on  Aa 
tops  of  high  mountBine.  where,  at  once  inaecegsiblo  t«  maroiidors 
and  superfluous  moistui'c,  it  remained  secure  and  in  good  coadition 
for  years,  Latteriy,  the  motives  which  impelled  to  this  policy 
hnvQ  been  weakened,  and  Bali  now  eqioita  rice  in  great  quaniitica 
both  to  Cliina  and  elsewhere,  and  our  own  whalers  and  mei-chant- 
men  are  frequently  inilebted  to  it  for  the  better  part  of  their  pro- 
visiona.  Its  coffee  and  Palmyra  sugar  also  are  oelehrat«d,  and  the 
island  is  said  to  contain  rich  niinea  of  gold;  thongh  the  Sultan, 
with  a  policy  which  will  admit  of  being  differently  charactitriaed, 
has  prevented  their  being  worked. 

By  the  last  intelligence  received  from  the  East,  we  leam  that 
the  Dutch,  who  have  long  oast  an  eye  of  covetouanoBs  on  Ad 
island,  are  at  present  engaged  in  electing  its  reduction.  A  lai^ 
force  was  fitted  out  against  it  from  Java,  and  the  Bajali  of  liotU' 
bok,  with  a  short-sightedness  tmlj  aiu-prising,  is  siud  to  have  inv 
Btigated  the  invasion.  Ho  does  not  apparently  perceive  that  his 
own  subjugation  will  almost  inevitably  fallow  that  of  his  neiglibour*; 
but  in  revenge,  perhaps,  for  some  potty  afiront,  focilitatoi  a  mm-*- 
ment  which  must  eventually  precipitate  him  from  his  tiffone.  Few 
parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  invested  witli  more  obscurity  titmt 
t'.ie  interior  of  Lombolt,  though  t*o  EugUsh  merchants  hi^ro  for 
many  years  resided  on  tho  island  in  close  friendship  with  tia» 
prince,  and  poascasing  every  menus  of  instructing  tliemeelvw 
■'espeoting  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  its  aoQ, 
climate,    jiad  productions.     A.  Iricn.4  oi  oivs,  ^\uj  visited   tliB 
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island  two  or  three  years  ago,  found  tbe  inliabitants  of  the  capital 
exceedingly  wealthy  and  hospitable.  He  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a 
grand  festival,  which  he  was  invited  to  witness.  Three  thousand 
men  of  rank  and  property,  or  noblemen,  as  they  were  termed  by 
the  English  merchants,  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  the 
interior  to  join  in  the  festivities  and  display  their  loyalty  to  the 
prince.  The  populace  assembled  in  vast  multitudes,  and  the 
spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  called  to  mind  the  most  gorgeous 
scenes  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments.  The 
Sultan  or  Rajah  went  in  ppocession  through  his  capital,  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  superb  insignia  of  power,  and  accompanied 
and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  princes,  chiefs,  and  nobles, 
mounted  on  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  and  bearing  spears  and 
banners,  with  shafts  of  burnished  gold.  Their  own  dresses,  as 
well  as  the  harness  of  their  horses,  glittered  with  plates  of  tho 
same  metal  and  with  jewels,  while  their  waving  plumes  and 
bright  coloured  robes  augmented  the  grandeur  of  their  appear- 
ance. Being  an  early  rising  people,  they  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  eating  and  drinking, 
without  intermission,  till  two  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  whole 
of  this  long  interval  they  swallowed  arrack  like  water  ;  but 
though  considerably  more  than  half-seas-over,  they  managed  to 
preserve  both  their  temper  and  their  dignity,  and  no  exhibition 
unworthy  of  gentlemen  took  place.  Their  women  are  handsome 
and  well-formed,  and  they  indulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives,  a 
custom  which  our  countrymen  settled  on  the  island  approve  and 
conform  to,  one  of  them  having  in  his  harem  several  ladies  belong- 
ing to  the  Sultan's  family. 

The  formation  of  Lombok  is  peculiar.  In  the  central  parts  of 
the  island  are  numerous  mountains,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
lofty :  their  slopes,  on  almost  all  sides,  descend  precipitously  to 
the  plains,  which,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated 
(generally  with  rice),  stretch  away  in  soft  green  levels  to  the  sea. 
An  extremely  peculiar  branch  of  husbandly  prevails  in  Lombok  ; 
we  mean  the  rearing  of  myriads  of  ducks,  which  men  follow  to 
pasture  as  shepherds  do  their  flocks,  each  having  in  his  hand  a 
long  rod  with  a  strip  of  red  cloth  at  the  top.  This  he  uses  as  a 
whip  to  direct  the  motions  of  his  quacking  obstreperous  subjects, 
which  are  driven  out  early  in  the  morning  to  the  small  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivers,  and  home  again  at  night,  when  they  arc 
housed  in  sheds  erected  for  the  purpose.      Lom\)o\L  y&  ^dc^' 
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oiiableJ  to  export  vast  nwmbers  of  Aackn  and  dueks'  eggs,  wSiM 
fmd  tboir  way  to  all  tho  surroundbg  diviaioiiB  of  the  Archipelago. 

There  ia  scarcely,  lioivever,  an  island  in  this  prodigious  group, 
which,  if  our  limits  permitted  us  to  go  into  details,  would  not 
supply  materials  for  an  esceeJingly  curious  picture.  With  some 
email  sections  of  Fulo  Kalomantan  Mr,  Brooke's  journal  has 
recently  famiiiariaed  the  public  ;  omit  we,  therefore,  to  dwell  on 
those  points,  on  the  head  hunting,  on  the  common  teoementE, 
on  the  simplicity  displayed  iolnnd,  on  the  recklessneas  and  rapad^ 
orinccd  at  sea.  We  are  not  in  searoli  of  excitement,  or  the  pictn- 
lesque  ;  hut  desire  to  lift,  if  possible,  a  comer  of  the  veil  which 
conceals  from  Europe  the  infinitely  varied  resources  of  the  Indian 
islands.  Whether  or  not  it  will  ever  be  thought  desirable  that  we 
should  carry  on  ship  building  to  any  great  extent  iu  these  ports  of 
the  world  is  more  than  we  can  foresee  ;  but  should  that  overcome 
to  he  the  case,  we  may  certainly  command  a  supply^al together 
inexhaustible  of  the  most  magnificent  timber.  With  the  teak 
forests  of  Java  moat  persons  are  already  acquainted,  but  it  is  not 
BO  generally  known  that  Sumbawa  likewise  funiiehes  excelleot 
teak,  and  that  many  other  islands  and  small  groups  further  coat 
abound  with  species  of  timber  as  yet  nameless,  which,  for  siie  vnd 
durability,  may  possibly  come  in  the  end  to  I>e  preferred  to  that 
valuable  wood.  In  many  places  the  trees  are  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  rise  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet  before  they  be^in 
to  send  forth  branches. 

Another  source  of  wealth  will  be  found  in  the  rich  spices  whidi 
fiomish  in  a  thousand  places  beyond  the  circle  of  Dutch  monopalyr 
and  might  consequently  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  if  we  woiUd 
but  give  encoui'agement  to  the  natives  to  cultivate  them.  At 
present  they  grow  wild,  in  which  state  the  nutmeg  eapeoially  lias 
comparatively  little  flavour.  The  tree  is  found  in  Sawarok,  in  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo's  territories,  and  probably  throughout  Kalamon- 
tan,  where  Mr.  Brooke  believes  it  might  be  brought  to  perfection. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  think  dilferently,  as,  uecording  to 
them,  both  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees  will  flourish  properly  oolj 
on  islands  of  a  certain  geological  formation,  which  they  behevetobo 
peculiar  to  the  Moluccas.  Om-  own  opinion  is  dificrcut.  It  matters 
compuratively  little,  however,  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not ;  u, 
when  commerce  comes  to  thread  habitually  the  innumerable  ebftii' 
nela  of  the  Archipelago,  and  quicken  the  now  slumbering  ciiei;gieB  I 
of  ita  inhabilants,  the  Butc^i  momiYd-j  ^'\V\  Wic  to  euulend  witH 


E  and  obetrucliuna  Ahogetlier  insiuiiiniiiitaltlc.    Smiig|{]i^ 
wU  DOmplctdy  break  <Iuwii  its  regalatiims,  iind  cau«o  it  li 
afaBIld(nl^d  by  rendering  it  icurtliiess. 

It  ia  oot  ciur  wish  to  cpenk  liurslily  of  an;  nl^if^Ll)a^rin)•  Gnv 
incnt.  but  wo  think  the  crimes  of  vliii'h  llullniid  has  boon  (•ii 
in-order  to   uphold   her  tmmopol}*  tff  Bjiires,  would,  if  fnitiifi 
ilcscribeJ,  Eeud  a  Oirill  of  l>orror  through  tUn  wituK>  i 
!BnropeKU  soriety.      Of  same  islands,   the  nliitlo   po|>ulAt>wi   I 
bem  literally  eiterminaled,  while  in  nthrr  |ikco«  Uio  mitivft  h*f«i| 
licea  reduced  to  go  bopelt^a  a  state  of  Blamry,  ihnt  it  inny  li 
tioned  viietlicr,    by  n  braver  race,    death  itwlf  wuuld   j 
CEtccned  preferable  ;  and  yet  thi?  Qiuiia;»ly  ia  of  little  value.  iMt 
ii  clung  to  rather  as  an  herc^tary  and  pkiasiug  dfliiiiuu  thM. . 
la  a  pi'ofitablc  reality.     To  koop  it  up,  mciroorcr,  ixtr  plilogtaMiv  J 
and  persev^ing  ndgbbonrs   havo  rclinqninbi^d   far  miirr   piiiUfti 
oftil  unqucsUwiahle  eourocs  of  H-enlth.      Kut  ihia  jini't  o(  tiw  iiuat 
lion  is  theirs,  tiiough  it  may,  we  think,  bt-  diiulitpd  whuthcr    '    ' 
excesses  in  the  Moluccas  do  not  ontl  fgr  llu)  Bniuiiidvvr»iuii  v 
(.-ivilised  world. 

But  puUirity  ia  a  gi'cat  check  U<  criuii<,  wliclhtif  ill  iiiilivti 
car  oomnmuitios.  It  is  prabublc,  ihnrcfiiri',  thai.  t)i«  lluiuh  ii 
Molvcoae  will  be  awed  into  huwanity  by  our  iinxoiioB.  a*  jin 
iramaat  freijuently  be  firau  the  moinoiil  that  our  aKtahhahtiiunt  Ini 
Labuan  shall  he  in  operation,  and  uur  sUmtnM'N  ihall  hr)(in  to  ri 
fron  Singapore  to  Sidney  thruugh  tm-ren  9(i'alti.  Our  nolff 
hours  and  their  schj-ccta  mutt  hctiiild  ni  cunaliiiitlj',  IT  iinl  x 
the  nuLgic  circle  of  tic  Spico  Inlands,  nt  Ivaiit  dImu  un  iu  nil 
ference;  and.  as  facts  will  them  «prK>di!y  oi>ii>  uul,  W  vt 
home,  and  actively  bruited  tbrouglmut  Kuifpi',  It  u  qullii  luijiaKfl 
sible  that  the  rigours  of  tiicirirnn  nyHtnin  nlmuld  rpiuiiiii  nuitiltum' 
We  know,  by  the  aliort  ©xporiencp  ({niHpd  dI  Ilalaiiibanjtiin.  "Iw 
on  establisbmeut  in  those  aoaa  may  olfwjl,  if  pr«(«'rl^y  luniiiiu-' 
owd  the  eiample  of  Singnpor*  ia  infinit<Oy  moro  »trikiBK  aiul 
ci«MV6.  For  many  years  buadrcdn  of  Uttgiti  ]»raliuii  iinvc  r 
fvamthe  moat  distant  ports  of  thti  Atvliipdoflo  to  dili'  rni]LOi 
Gft  the  Malay  Peninsula,  bringing  along  with  ijiuni  all  tbo  viiln 
eBBunoditiea  of  the  islands ;  tlwir  c-onii>lior,  their  roIJ,  their  n 
n»By,  their  frankiaoense,  tUoir  i>oarlB,  and  iheir  diatnondu,  niwl 
taking  in  cjuhange  our  hardware,  wool!«ia,  oottons,  nnd  silks, 
Tbcee,  ia  spite  of  atonnB  ami  piracy,  thoy  hare  regularly  diatri- 
buted  l]irough  the  Archipelago,  for  tiic  most  pnrt  ni-oidJiig  the 
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DutoU  settlements.  At  Labuna  tliey  will  find  our  goods,  brought 
seven  hundred  miles  nearer  to  tlieir  doors.  Tlioy  will,  moreover, 
no  longer  be  under  tho  necessity  of  faeing;  that  breadth  of  sea 
Btretcluiig  from  the  western  shores  of  Pulo  Kolamontan  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

To  onr  own  merchantmen  the  dangers  of  that  intricate  naviga- 
tion will  bo  greatly  diminished  by  the  surveys  which  Govornment 
has  ordered,  or  is  about  to  order,  The  examination  of  Sew 
Guinea  is  to  he  entrusted  to  Captain  Stanley,  while  that  of  KaU- 
mantan,  Celebes,  and  Mindanao  will,  it  is  hoped,  affoM  employ- 
ment to  some  no  less  shilful  and  enterprising  ot&ccr.  Experience 
has  long  shown  the  necessity  of  accurate  surreys  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  When  Captain  Keppel,  in  the  Dido,  proceeded  to 
Sarawak,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  pirates,  he  sailed  for 
BCTenty  or  eighty  miles  over  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  according 
to  the  Admiralty  charts,  which  had  projected  the  coast  of  Pulo 
Kalamantan  a  degree  and  a  half  too  far  westward.  Elsewhere, 
islands  arc  introduced  which  have  no  existence,  Avhilo  dangerous 
rooks  and  shonla  lying  in  thevery  track  of  navigation  are  completely 
unnoticed,  The  n&tive  prahus,  which  seldom  draw  more  than  three 
feet  of  water  or  are  above  ten  tons  burden,  arc  able  to  make  use 
of  channels  and  pass  over  shoals  which  would  immediately  be  fatal 
to  English  merchantmen,  and  besides,  they  who  navigate  them 
possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  which  it  will 
be  very  long  before  European  mariners  can  acquire.  The  neces- 
sity, therefore,  for  extensive  surveys  is  imperative,  and,  as 
ministers  have  boldly  entered  into  the  right  course  of  commercial 
policy  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  world,  we  trust  they  will  also 
recognise  this  necessity,  and  he  prompt  to  obey  it. 

There  is  one  remark  which  we  would  make  now  at  the  dawn  of 
this  commerce,  which  may  ho  extended  almost  indefinitely  if  con- 
ducted with  prudence.      It  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  bo  at  the  pains  to  famiUarrse  themselves  with  the  new 
nations,  remote  and  singular  as  they  arc,  with  which  we  are  to  ba 
brought  into  relations,    friendly   and  profitable,    or    otherwise, 
according  as  we  act  wisely  or  unwisely.     It  is  a  truth  too  obvious 
to  be  insisted  on,  that  we  cannot  trade  advantageously  ivith  wu^^^t 
'        people  without  knowing  its  habits  and  character,  without  unM^^^| 
^  standing  the  principles  of  its  religion,  the  pecuharities  of  ^^^H 
^^  manners,  the  modifications  of  ils  taste.     But  the  Indian  AiN^^^^f 


sort  of  geograpliieal  Utopia.  We  aro  not  educated  to  landei'stanil 
«ur  own  interests.  On  the  contrary,  our  studies,  as  gentlemen  und 
Bcholars,  are  thonglit  elevated  and  liberal  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  aro  profitless.  What  the  world  is  now  j  by  what  races  it  ia 
peopled  ;  by  what  principles,  opinions,  and  errors  the  m!ads  of 
these  races  are  swayed ;  with  what  strange  animalH  tliey 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition ;  what  skies  arc  over  their  heads ; 
■what  soils  and  minerals  heneath  their  feet ; — these  are  iiuoBltons 
which  we  regard  as  of  inferior  importance,  while  we  consume  our 
time  and  exhaust  our  energies  in  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  squabbles  of  popes  and  patriarchs,  of  the  jargon  of 
polemics,  of  the  ridiculous  dreams  which  men  have  put  forward 
under  the  name  of  philosophy.  It  is  full  time  that  we  should  let 
in  the  light  of  common  sense  upon  these  things,  and  persuode  our- 
■selves  that  the  inquiries  upon  which  wc  enter  would  ho  more 
likely  to  promote  onr  own  happiness  and  that  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, if  they  were  more  frequently  made  to  embrace  the  present 
and  the  future.  Of  what  has  been  done,  or  thought,  or  said,  wo 
shonld  not,  of  course,  be  ignorant ;  but  our  paramount  duty  is 
to  know  what  we  ourselves  ought  to  do,  and  of  the  circumstanccB 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  how  we  may  most  eifectuaUj  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  our  neighbours  and  contemporaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago  aro  both.  Wo 
have  taken  up  our  abode  next  door  to  them,  and  have  invited  them 
to  enter  with  ua  into  the  operations  of  buying  and  selling.  It  may 
consequently,  wo  think,  be  regarded  as  ono  of  our  duties  to  inform 
ourselves  respecting  their  notions  and  idiosyncrasies  ;  to  learn  who 
are  the  Malaya,  the  Bugis,  and  the  Papuaa  ;  In  what  kind  of 
dwellings  they  live,  what  forms  of  industry  they  practice,  what  is 
their  costume,  and  what  clval  and  political  Institutions  they  enjoy. 
If  we  instruct  ourselves  on  these  points,  our  trade  will  flourish  all 
the  better  for  it,  and  themoanaof  instruction,  if  diligently  sought, 
are  unquestionably  accessible  in  this  country,  and  will  be  multi- 
plied daily  with  the  extension  of  our  commercial  intercourse. 

There  eiiats  already  a  sort  of  bastard  civilisation  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  some  progress  has,  in  various  islands,  been  made 
towards  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  But  this  process 
should  not  he  rashly  commenced.  An  experiment  was  made  in 
one  of  the  smaller  islands,  which,  by  its  results,  may  show  how 
much  bettor  it  would  be  to  educate  the  natives  before  we  undertake 
to  impart  our  tenets  to  them.     A  very  estimable  Dutchman,  Lold- 
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ing  ft  clean  contrary  theory,  unda-took  to  oonvert  tlie  natiycs  bj 
wholesale.  It  was  Dot  in  his  power  to  imitate  the  Euesiaoe,  who 
ooaxw  force  a  whole  pagan  tribe  to  wado  tJirouj!^  *,  river,  And 
then  awear  Ihey  have  heen  baptised.  As  Mynheer's  means  we** 
ttumblc,  hia  achievements  were  £o  ako  ;  hut  he  did  ultimatety  eao- 
ceed  in  pei'suading  large  nuiubco^  of  pet^le  to  eaU  themeelw^ 
ProteatnntB,  Shortly,  however,  after  he  liad  aecomplielied 
uadei'taking,  there  happened  a  oonaidcrable  derangement  ii 
seasons,  and  (be  a»uil  ,run8  did  nut  £dl,  which  occasioned 
Bcarcitj  and  sulferiug  among  the  ignorant  islaadera,  who,  k^ 
utg  it  as  a  chastisement  Inflicted  on  tbem  bj  their  ancient 
in  revenge  for  having  heen  abandoned  by  them,  unaninioaBly  4 
to  the  resolution  to  return  to  their  original  .o'eod,  wkidi  thej 
and  the  enterprising  Dutch  nuBsionar}',  fiodiug  himaedf  ex* 
ingly  unpopular,  moved  off  to  some  new  field  of  esertion, 
this  could  not  have  happcaied  had  the  natives  been  first  instruet 
in  those  departments  of  kuowlodge  best  calculated  (0  cnlai^' 
their  minds, 

In  the  arts  of  Ufe  eeveral  tribes  inhabiting  these  groups  hare 
made  moro  process  than  might  hare  been  imagined.  Necessity 
has  taught  them  the  practice  of  navigation,  and  the  elemeotarj 
processes  of  agriculture.  But  they  ltav«  ptvceeded  in  many  cases 
far  beyond  these  ;  Altered  upon  the  manufacturing  eareM" ;  taught 
themselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others,  tlte  working  of  thd 
piecions  metals,  the  cutting  and  setting  of  gems,  the  fabricaticai  of 
jewellery,  particularly  of  the  most  delicate  filagree  work,  and  the 
preparaljon  of  litsuriea  coveted  by  the  most  refined  nfttioas  of  the 
East.  For  much,  of  this  progress  they  are  indebted,  it  mast  be 
confessed,  to  Mohammed^ism,  in  common,  perhaps,  with  the 
greater  pai't  of  the  East.  Several  recent  writers  have  been  be- 
trayed by  their  zeal  into  very  erroneous  notions  on  this  Eubji 
Injogining,  apparently,  that  to  acknowledge  the  bcnefictal  effc 
of  lalamism  in  ony  degree  woidd  he  to  be  guilty  of  religia 
ference.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  ImperfecUy 
Hohamniedans  ai^c  civilised  by  their  creed,  they  are  taught  *ome 
truths  which  Paganisjn  does  not  recogniee,  and  are  incited  to  aha 
at  many  virtues  to  which  Paganism  can  lay  no  daim.     " 


tHe 
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ac  many  vuiues  to  wown  raganism  can  lay  no  ciami.      i^ven  tOB   ^^ 

^actice  of  making  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  h^hly  beneficial,  B^M^^^I 

it  subjects  the  lUdJis  to  a  -variety  of  influences,  most  of  ll^^^| 

^k     £wourable  to  civilisation,  so  that  the  Modern,  who  has  viwted  ^^^H 

^F    Wy  cities,  is  gcuemUy  more  a^eoable  in  his  manners  aad  i^^^H 
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finitely  better  informed  than  his  eountryiueii,  wiio  remain  ftt  homo. 
It  ia  tnie  that  the  profeaaora  of  lalam  in  the  easteni  Archipelago 
are  often  hostile  to  the  Pagan  tribes,  such  aa  the  ]>;aka  and  the 
Papuaa,  who  eonaeijuently  regard  them  with  apptehcnsioa.  But 
trade  breaks  down  even  thia  barrier,  and  engiigea  the  profeaaora  of 
every  variety  of  ereed  to  tolerate  eaeh  other  for  their  mutual 
advantnge.  We  may  now  aafely  caletUate.  oa  the  introduction  of 
a  new  element  of  ciTilization  which  will  probably  mingle  with  and 
leaven  the  whole  maaa  of  society.  But  to  produce  thia  efleet  we 
muat  not  content  onrselvea  with  a  8i:riitfuy  station,  since  the  Archi- 
pelago  ia  ao  immense  that  It  would  talie  agea  Co  exert  an  inftuence 
over  it  all  from  a  point  like  Labnaii,  lying  at  its  north-westeni  ex- 
tremity. We  muat  jtidicioualy  aelect  other  positiona  from  time  to 
time  as  opportimity  offers,  that  wc  may  faithfully  discharge  to* 
wards  the  natives  of  that  part  of  Asia  the  obligationa  we  tftfflt^ 
take  upon  ouraelTes  by  settling  permanently  among  them. 
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BY  PiDL  BEIL. 

It  is  written  among  th«  tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East^' 
tUftt — "  onue  upon  a  time" — there  was  a  certain  Ben  Somehod^ 
whe,  desiring  to  guido  the  people  oa  a  Prophet,  and  to  receive,  in 
repaymeut  of  his  oracles,  preciouB  robes,  slaves  of  rave  price, 
jewela,  and  jars  of  honey  ;  anuouaced  himflelf  to  the  citizens  of 
Bagdad  aa  the  Pilgrim  who  Lad  travelled  to  the  end  of  the  World, 
and  looked  over  the  Wall !  The  people  heaid  him,  and  trembled. 
■'  What  a  depth  of  experience  muat  Ben  Somelxdy's  be ! "  said 
they.  "  Who  might  open  their  mouths  when  ho  told  them  of  the 
Umbo  of  Aged  Moons  :  and  doaeribed  how  the  Planeta  were  hung 
^-each  by  its  long  golden  chain  ?"  So  they  brought  to  him  their 
wives  and  their  little  ones  when  aiek,  and  they  entreated  him  ia 
seoBona  of  drought  with  skins  of  rich  wme,  that  he  might  promise 
them.  Bain  ;  and  they  built  him  a  house,  and  they  appointed  oi 
with  a  trumpet  to  stand  at  the  gate  thereof,  and  to  cry  alor 
"  Thia  is  the  house  of  Ben  Somebody,  llie  Wise  Man,  who  '•■ 
been  t©  thu  end  of  the  World  and  looked  over  the  Wall ! " 

Now,  there  were  others  in  Bagdad,  besides  Ben  Soinchodii, 
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would  fain  be  wise  men  also,  for  the  sake  of  tlio  rich  garments  and 
the  moon-faceil  slaves,  and  chiefly  for  the  trumpeter  at  (he  gate  1 
Anil  one  of  these  went  forth  in  the  streets,  with  a  round  ball  ia 
his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  as  he  went,- — "  Lo  !  this  is  the  WurlJ, 
and  it  hath  no  end  !"  And  he  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  place 
where  the  name  of  their  ,citj  of  Bagdad  was  written.  And  when 
the  people  saw  the  written  name  they  were  amazed,  saying,  ■'  This 
must  needs  he  true  !"  And  the  fame  of  the  Now  Prophet  spread, 
and  the  men  of  Bagdad  went  to  the  gate  of  Ben  Somehody,  and 
took  him  with  the  trumpet  thence,  and  bade  him  follow  the  New 
Prophet,  crjing,  "  Thia  is  a  wiser  man  than  Ben  Somebody, 
for  he  hath  ahown  us  that  the  world  hath  no  end,  neither  wall ; 
aho,  the  place  on  which  the  name  of  our  city  of  Bagdad  is  written!" 
And  the  gates  of  Ben  Somebody  were  dcaerted,  and  his  wealth 
failed  him,  and  he  fell  sick,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was  laid 
in  a  sepulchre.  Yet  left  he  sons  and  daughters — and  some  of 
their  seed  are  still  alive  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — and  they 
are  known  as  the  tribe  of  Ben  Sonyibody,  "  who  had  been  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;"  and  a  remnant  believe  in  them,  even 
this  day. 

Well,  we  have  of  late  years  been  treated  to  a  prodigious  an 
of  talk  in  the  highways,  to  remind  us  of  the  existence  of  this 
strange  tribe.     Who  can  have  escaped  the  arguments  brought 
against  certain  changes — not  as  being  hadin  themselves.     0,  no  I 
but  as  destroying  "  the  People's  trust  in  all  public  men."     Now, 
far  he  it  from  me  to  determine  how  far  individuals  are  hit  by  this 
— how  far  Sir  Robert  ia  indicated  to  be  a  Whited  Sepulchre,  full 
of  dead  Protectionists'  bones — how  far  Lord  John  may  bo  placed 
under  suspicion  as  a  quiet  volcano,  capable  at  any  instant    of 
"  breaking  out  in  a  fresh  place."     It  is  the  principle  laid  down, 
which,  however  showy  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  must,  methints, 
be  felt  as  so  strange  by  all  thinking  men.     The  tribe  of  Ben  Som^ 
hody  forget  that  their  ancestor  himself  changed  the  opinions  t§: 
mankind  by  acquainting  them  that  the  world  had  an  end,  f 
everything  stood  fast  thereon  !     Just  as  much  as  his  BDCcesi 
who  showed  to  their  eyes  that  our  globe  was  a  round  one  ; 
that,  insomuch  as  it  was  perpetually  rolling,  nothing  covid, 
mathematical  certainty,  remain  precisely  stable  in  its  old  origii 
placQ,  form,  and  fashion. 

But  what  is  odder — behold !  by  a  whimaical  inconsistence 
e  very  children  of  Ben  Somebody,  who  would  have  it  so 
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weeks  ftgo  that  tho  world  standa  fast — that  tlie  Planets  of  light  wax 
not  old — that  the  Cedars  of  strength  decay  not  at  heart — that  the 
Sea  eateth  not  the  Earth — nor  the  Earth  pusheth  forth  into  the 
Sea.  these  same  Anti-Change  Apostles,  I  say,  (as  such  vaunting 
their  own  infalUhility  and  onmipotence)  dow  make  a  bold  stroke  to 
get  the  man  witli  the  trumpet  hack  to  their  gatoa,  hy  declaring 
that  the  world  is  not  stable,  because  it  goeth  hack.  And,  see 
how  Jargon  is  crying  in  the  streets  ;  calling,  for  instance,  the 
sweep,  the  straw-bonnet  merchant,  and  the  "  knives-to-grind"  vmix 
witli  one  leg,  "  the  indxntrial  classes  ;"  preaching  in  all  manner 
of  pulpits;  here,  open-month ed  against  "development;"  there, 
silTer-tongued  for  "  Antagonum  ;"  and  remarking  how  men  are 
overcome  by  the  same.  The  sous  and  daughters  of  Ben  Somebody 
hftve  wisely  got  hold  of  a  big  word  of  their  own,  whereby  they 
hope  to  achieve  great  thiugs,  to  make  the  ignorant  believe,  and  the 
unbelieving  worship,  and  the  worf  ia  reaction. 

How  every  process  has  its  period! — so  many  days  for  the  moon 
to  cliange  in,  so  many  centuries  required  for  wood  to  become  coal, 
or  for  rock  to  crumble  into  turf.  These  childien  of  Ben  Somebody 
omit  to  mention  "  how  far  the  world  is  to  go  hack,"  or  to  tell  us 
what,  as  Miss  Lo  Grand  puts  it,  is  to  stop  it  "  then."  Suppose 
that  every  revolution  of  "ia  ronde  machine,''  as  Rabelais  calls  the 
Earth,  is  to  tako  us  back  a  century  !  Sitting  in  my  elbow  ehaif 
a  night  or  two  since  ('tis  now  the  last  week  of  August),  with  the 
papers  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  that  best  of  all  loungers' 
books,  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  1  could  not  help  spinning  a  few 
fancies  to  the  tune  of  "the  Light  of  other  Days,"  which  my  one- 
eyed  friend,  the  black  a-vised  Italian,  was  droning  out  on  his 
hurdy-gurdy  ;  and,  though  they  be  of  the  commonest  and  most 
obvious  kind,  perchance  you  will  give  a  comer  to  them.  Sir,  for 
the  sake  of  all  such  as  beheve  that  the  world  has  a  wall,  and  that 
Ben  Somebody  looked  over  it  ;  or  that  we  arc  on  our  way  hack 
towards  the  tunes  of  Voltahe,  Bloody  Mary,  Barbaroasa,  or 
Monarch  Cheops  1 

The  great  show  of  August  1746  was  the  Trial  and  the  Execn- 
don  of  the  Rebel  Lords  !  "  As  it  was  the  most  interesting  sight" 
— says  Waipole,  to  whom,  I  take  it  (for  all  his  fine  phrases),  an 
Opera,  or  a  beheading,  or  a  Sti-ateberry  feast,  with  the  Sunnmgs 
Eitting  in  the  shell,  came  much  the  same — "  it  was  the  most 
solemn  and  fine :  a  coronation  is  a  puppet-show,  and  all  the  splen- 
dour of  it  idle  ;   but  this  eight  at  once  feasted  one's  eyes,  and  5 
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6Rg*gecI  all  ono's  passions." — "Tbo  whole-  cerera«ij,"  he  cooti- 
BU«s,  "  wfta  cocid\itted  witb  tbe  most  awful  solemnhy  and  decenoy;"' 
and  ndfla  a  heat  compliment  to  the  Royal  Family  on  tb«r  goad 
taste  in  not  boing  prest'nt.  Then  comes  the  detail  of  the  trial, 
with  nil  its  piquant  aneeilotca  ;  itiMtt  "old  Nor&a"  saiil,  "die 
fiilher  of  my  brother 'a  concubine,  na  old  Jew  that  kept  oi  tavem;" 
and  h«w  Lady  Townsend  felt,  who,  aweet  ewil !  had  a  pas^on  ftr 
the  Feh«)s,  and  liked,  it  Beams,  iniuaiug  from  rout  tu  rout  in  d 
Bwt  ot  "  Ota  '."  state  of  distresa  nod  misery,  which  reminds  osc 
of  the  historical  enthusiasm  of  Mistress-  Pinch,  in  Crabha'a 
"PrcMptor  Husband  :" — 

" liow  tito  Martyra  (o  tTie  flameB  n-epE  leif, 

Tho  pood  old  Bishops,  I  fomt  their  naineH,  ' 

Bat  the;  were  all  ujmmittixl  tu  the  Dunes; 
MaidtniH  aiiil  widows,  biwhaliirB  and  u'Jvefi> — 
The  very  babes  and  BucLluiga  losl  their  lives  ! " 

Then  wo  hour  of  LoimI  Kilmarnock's  "fineTOice  and  fine  speech  ;" 
of  Duha  Hamilton's'  intercossioit  at  Court ;  of  the  King'&fftnoj  ftr 
olemency — the  Duke  of  Cuoiherland's  appetite  for  b«toh«ry  ;  nKrt. 
the  detflila  of  the  beheading,  done  iit  the  moat  chiming  WattMu 
style  conceivable.  Don't  think  me  fri"»olou8.  Sir,  or  trying — poor, 
lame  bagmao  that!  am — te  ape  the  Walpole  cotillon  step,  if  I  soy 
that  all  this  mixture  of  Loudon  whiias,  and  Twickenham  gossip, 
with  judinial  mupdcr  for  high  treason-— this  prattle  of  "  the  lozenge 
coach,"  Lord  Middleses,  and  the  Tesi,  and  "tiia  seaffohl  new- 
Btrowed  with  sawdust,  the  block  new-covered,  theeiteeutienernew- 
dressed"  for  "oldBahncrino,"  who  eaine,  '* treading  with  the  air 
of  a  General;" — this  sandteiehin^  of  the  rivalries  between  the 
Haidi  and  the  Violette  (afterwords  Mi's,  Garrick)  r  with  the 
agonies  of  Lady  Cpomartie,  who  was  "  big  with  child  ond  very 
hnadsome,"  gire  a  sort  of  meanness  and  immorality  to  the  thiuw — 
a  theatrical  airr  as  if  synibolieal  of  tho  fact,  that  the  hsurt  af 
Ciwil  Discord  wa«  even  thou  dead  in  onrlnnd,  and  but  ''  •"  ■  ■ 
tinsel  left — a  worn-out  frippery,  which  took  its 
ethor  Lendon  fripperies  get  np  to  amoee  our  Yoong 
Nobles,  with  their  ma&  and  their  solifairee — their  po' 
heads,  and  their  sedans.  And  yet.  what  a  century  of  invi 
in  tile  cause  of  peace,  goodwill,  and  mimliHess,  lies  between  Lo^ 
TownsenJ  declining  to  dine  out  •'  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a  rebol- 

l  pw!" — and  Lady sinking  down  into  the  depths     "  ' 

C'«nWine,  in  a  dead  faint,  because  the  Culloden  Railway 
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tlimwn  out !  — between  Royaltiea  taking  credit  becanae  they  Btsgn 
awaj  from  the  last  net  of  the  dear,  dreadful  tragedy,  with  bloel 
'Sawdust,  and  headsraan, — and  RoiraUIea  expree^ing'it  down  to. 
LiTerpooU  "to  hauAyawkwariiiigises"{as  a  Baiacy  friend  of  mine 
puts  it)  witli  veryrma  Mayots  who  know  nebodj'B  pliices  ;  or  steam- 
ing like  private  felks,  aJang  the  South  Coaat- — one  day  popping 
into  Cotele  to  look  Bt  tb«  ehest?  of  old  clothes  ;  tmother,  taking  u. 
peep  at  tile  Cider  Islmtds,  and  beguiling  the  way  with  all  mannor 
of  pleasant  *''pari»h  talk"  about  Lightlrousesr  Sailors'  Homes, 
Cornish  Miners  ;  a  secvad  ti-ip  to  surprise,  iu  a  bathing-machine, 
oar  Arcfa-Enemy — tbo  King  of  the  French ;  and  sach  like 
innocuous  topics  I  In  spite  of  all  this  threat  of  reaction,  times 
*re  pleasanter^aye,  and  more  pictnresquo.  Sit — How  than  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Think,  again,  of  the  poor  "harried"  people  of  Edinburgh  m 
1746 !  What  wrecks  o£old  houses  "  dividwl  against  themaelvea!  " 
What  stately  ladies  crying  coronach  over  the  best  and  bravest,  who 
had  marched  out  und^  a  phantom  banner  (a»  it  were)  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  a  thankless  Prinae  I  What  homely  Mrs.  Flockharta. 
weeping  ever  the-  cockades  so  lately  worn  by  heaib  now  bleaching^ 
en  the  gates  of  Carlisle  !  What  ruin  of  fortunes,— what  mystery 
and  terror !  What  strugghng  with  that  bitterest  of  all  feelings, 
the  hate  of  impotent  partizanship  !  Well — the  cldidven  of  Ben 
Somebody  will  find  it  hard  to  persuade  mc,  that  the  Scottish 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  hav^  not  had  a  ha])pieT  and  tu  healthier 
August,  over  the  iuatiguratlon  of  their  Scott  Monumant;  than  the 
August  of  one  hundred  years  Mnce !  I  don't  core  much  about 
such  eclobrfttions:  perhaps,  ic  is  my  stupid  way  to  look  too  keenly 
into  the  vanity  and  peraonohty  which  ia  apt  to  disfigure  tliem — 
making  tJie  celefaratoi's  discontented  if  they  are'  not  as  much 
talked  about  as  the  Great  Known  or  Unknown  they  uaita  to 
honour !  But  the  porsonahty  of  vanity  is  better  dian,  lie  per- 
sonality of  misery !  the  strife  of  Mr.  White  Wanil  thisi  with  Mr. 
Cliaimian  t'other,  more  innocent  than  the  life-and-death  contest 
between  such  a  coneeB>Ied  iriend,  and  such  another  open  enemy : 
sod  the  romance  which  aapirea  to  commemorate  a  departed  Poet, 
is  a  higher  thing  tlian  the  Loyalty  which  seeks  to  invest  with  all 
the  graces  under  Heaven,  and  all  tho  rights  upon  the  earth, 
Tuin  and  fabe  Prince — the  last  of  an  Eihausted  Knee  ! 

They  were  burning  witches  in  Germany  one  hundred  years  ago 
— not  in  holes  and  corners  ;  but  in  great  cities-     I  have  it  from 
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firm,  vha  lias  just  miulQ  the  journey  An  bnsiness,  but,  fats 
a  taste  for  pickiog  up  old  legends,  that  you  are  shown  close  to 
Wurzburg,  on  the  pleasant  and  flowery  Mmn,  a  long  low  building, 
formerly  a  convoaC.  From  this  a  certain  sister  Ronata  was  taken, 
in  1 740 — and  burnt  at  Wiirzburg— doubtleas  in  detestation  of  her 
block  EUperstJtioiis !  A  little  steam-boat,  built  in  Fj'ance,  now 
buatleB  twice  a-day  past  the  spot.  There  is  made  the  stuff  for 
hooks  of  the  presumptuous  illuminati  calling  tliemselres  German 
poets — and  for  the  newspapers,  which  censors  cannot  utterly  tame 
into  no-meaning.  The  couTeuthas  become  a  paper-manufactory  ! 
Wc  liave  still  Sister  Renatas,  it  is  true  :  enthuaiaatic  ladies  who 
translate  hideous  German  hooka  about  Ghost-seeing,  and  the  like  ; 
— triumphant  Trollopea,  who  slap  the  Jesuits  in  the  face,  and  call 
us  poor  Manchester  manufacturers,  so  many  cannibals  and  chdd- 
eatera,  clad  ia  fustian  : — and  then  start  off  "  in  full  fandango  "  of 
bad  French,  incorrect  descriptton,  aud  creduhty  that  will  swallow 
any  giveo  wonder,  so  it  be  only  big  enough  to  strain  the  throa* — 
eager  to  describe  the  water-cure  as  glibly  as  if  they  were  so  many 
Meada  or  Mayos  !  (For  the  Ladies,  sir,  bare  a  fancy  for  doctor- 
ing, one  and  all,  though  with  some  it  does  not  get  beyond  my  Mrs. 
Bell's  bag  of  dried  herbs,  which  have  a  had  smell  and  are  other- 
wise totally  harmless.)  Aud  it  is  true  that  our  sister  Eenatas  are 
still  martyred.  Crokers  there  are,  who  tear  every  Whig  woman 
limb  from  limb.  Hooks  there  have  been,  on  which  all  manner  of 
hard-hearted  Radicalesses  have  been  spitted  :  and  like  Pope's 
Ealden  "rhymed  and  twisted"  without  ivrithing  much.  And 
Tory  Ladies  get  Gored  sometimes  more  than  they  uduure.  But 
bless  you  they  mind  it  as  httle  as  the  scratch  of  a  pin.  'Tia  all 
neat  and  easy — done  on  paper  !  aud  leaving  them  witchcraft 
enough  wherewithal  to  retaliate  on  their  judges  aud  executioners. 
My  Mrs.  Bell  is  more  of  a  Conservative  than  suits  me  at  all  times 
— but  let  me  only  just  speak  of  Enaction  in  this  shape,  of  eileno- 
Jug  goasipping  nuthoresses,  and  hiiaging  back  nuns  to  bum  ;  and 
you  may  hear  her  down  Halcyon  Row,  as  far  as  Bethesda  ! 

More  could  I  soy  about  the  children  of  Ben  Somebody,  whose 
standing  still  is  now  explained  to  mean  going  hack ;  who  pro- 
phetically behold  grass  growing  on  the  railroads,  and  see 
aheep  browsmg  amoug  the  rusted  chioineys  of  broken-up  locomo- 
tives, as  in  Edwia  Loudscor's  picture  of  Peace — who  vFOuId 
%ail  the  Continent  through  a  French  iiefro-revolutvon ;  i ' 
the   old   scvenpenco   on   every  letter — and  sing  "  Return,  \ 
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separated:  ^^H 
lix  weeks  ^^H 
wilh    tile      ^^ 


days "  to  tho  goJden  tlmo  when  sis  montlis  of 
113  fvom  our  Army-covsins  in  tLe  East,  in  place 
{including  a  flight  across  tlie  desert  aociablj  dotted  wilh  tlie 
corka  of  soda-water  Iwttles),  But  I  must  pack  up  for  the  &ie 
o'clock  train,  to  town,  Sir :  I  am  to  dine  at  Brussels  to-mon'ow  ; 
a  message  having  come  from  the  office  to  that  effect  since  I  hcgara 
to  dream.  A  hundred  years  ago,  instead  of  putting  np  my  tw* 
shirts,  I  should  have  been  to  my  attorney  with  notes  of  a  codicil 
to  my  wili  I — but  don't  mention  this  :  or  he  will,  perhaps,  join  my 
Sirs.  Bell  and  the  tribe  of  Ben  Somelod^  in  fixed  prtncipli 
Hoaction. 
Ardwick,  August  30th,  1846. 


THE  ENGLAND  OP  THE  FRENCn  DRAMA. 
Br  aKocs  B.  BEAcn, 

EsoLASD  lies  but  a  couple  of  hours'  sail  from  France.  'Ti» 
but  a  steam  hop,  step,  and  jump  from  the  Cliff  to  tho  Faiaise. 
France  swarms  with  English.  In  her  capital  and  her  provinces, 
in  her  inland  cities  and  her  coast  tovms,  you  will  hardly  enter  a 
cafe,  or  saunter  along  an  avenue-hke  line  of  Boulevard,  without 
encountering  tho  sturdy  bearing  of  bluff  John  Bull.  In  the  covpe 
of  the  Diligence — in  tho  snug  interior  of  the  racdle  po»te — the 
high  shirt  collar,  and  fair  ruddy  Saxon  face,  of  Perfidious  Albion 
is  always  conspicuous.  At  tables  (P  hote  and  restaurants,  in 
picture  galleries  and  cathedrals,  '^s  the  same  thing  :  the  Smiths 
and  the  Joneses,  and  all  their  kith  and  kin,  surround  you,  now 
wondering  at  the  mystic  ingredients  of  a  vol  ait  vent,  anon  gazing 
with  aught  but  reverence  at  the  gaily  petticoated  madonna  in  her 
niche,  anon  turning  with  smiling  faces  into  a  shop,  where  all 
manner  of  pretty  niok-nackeries  are  disposed  expressly  to  catch 
tho  tourist's  eye,  and  advertised,  for  John  Bull's  benefit,  by  the 
somewhat  formidable  announcement  that  "  Here  one  spikes  the 
Anglieh."  Verily  we  arc  a  gad-about  people  ;  and  the  French 
in  their  turn  are  beginning  to  he  very  much  more  locomotive  in 
their  habits  than  in  the  olden  time.  Every  packet  which  plouglis 
her  way  up  the  Pool  brings  freights  of  the  moustached  aud  bearded 
heroes,  whom  we  used  to  designate  as  "  outlandish,"  but  who 
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iwrtieiikr  pactkM  of  ow  Metrofofi^  md  ^Mi  M^fcl  iatagiae  that  701 
<rew  thfMjifagyoigwOT— iJ  Acynpiliriiaf  the  P*y«  Latm.  Nap- 
loM  bata,  duB-J^  iUag  wti,  a»d  filwi«ei  tnoocr^  vitk  po^ett 
inraiubl;  al  dw  knees,  and  hawb  inmiaUT  n  tb«  peckeu — il 
liraic  eriJeiue  M  iheirmptioBsf  Jfamnwx,  wlndiaf  loUiranlui 
^ipearcd  in  iMidmi.  Bat  enlf  rf  late  vean.  Tim  French  an 
only  beginning  to  be  a  trareUing  ]>e«ple.  We  are  at  least  lUr^ 
years  a-head  of  them  in  the  art  of  locomotion,  and  ia  anj  adr^- 
tage  which  that  art  brings  in  its  train.  As  a  people  we  know  ten 
times  more  of  the  French  than  thej  know  of  ns.  And  see  bow 
fait  the  knowledge  of  our  good  neighbours  dissipates  the  absurd 
anti-Gallic  prejadices  wkieh  are  so  long  made  a^port  of  our  national 
religion.  "  Ilate  the  French  and  the  deril,"  said  Horatio  Nelson 
to  Ills  midsbipmen.  "  I  hate  the  French  because  they  ore  all 
alaveB,  and  wear  wooden  shoes,"  (pioth  Goldsmith,  speaking  his 
own  miiul  thion^  the  old  ttHmt ;  and  "  I  hate  the  French  beetuise 
they  eftit  fnigs  and  soiq>  maigrcv"  ronred  orery  honest.  patrioUe| 
loyal,  snti-revolutioiuiij,  king-churcb-ond-stale,  becf-and-pli 
pudding,  &ee>berD  Eaglishmaii.  But  that  was  thirty  years 
we  know  better  now.  We  have  fmmd,  somehow,  that  oar 
bouni,  instead  ef  blsailr-minded  human  scare.erows — "a< 
as  Edmund  Burke,  to  his  eternal  disgroee,  wrote.  **  between  the 
monkey  and  the  tiger" — are  in  reality  a  aet  of  pfeasant,  joTJaJ, 
light-heafted,  cleser  and  gaHant  people.-  Why!  nnt  the  moat 
wooden-hemied  aqaire  who  ever  followed  tiie  hoands  before 
dinner,  or  invokod,  in  bad  grammar,  the  Brltiah  Lion  after  it, 
would  dream  now-a-day^  of  going  back  to  the  old  frog-eating,  raw 
head  Uid  bloody  bones  notions  of  his  venerable  papa.  And  why  ? 
He  has  been  to  Paris — oU  over  France,  moylmp.  and  he  wasn't 
made  a  skvo,  orfoFeod  to  put  on  wooden  shoes,  orstarved  on  soup 
niaigro,  or  poisoned  with  frogs,  or  consigned  to  a  dnngeon  A 
hundred  feet  nnder  ground  for  being  an  Englishman,  or  hw  head 
cliopjied  off  on  the  girillotine  out  of  revenge  for  Waterloo,  And 
so  somehow  fie  an'iwed — lie  was  rather  ashanwd  of  it  at  first — 
.  at  tho  conclusion  that  a  people  tsay  he  a  very  jJsaaant  people^ 
^^wm*  although  plunged  in  the  crassest  ignOTonco  as  to  plmn- 
^^■Mdlng,  and  unable  to  chant  the  "  Koast-beef  of  Old  Enghud 
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r  as  a  national  hjinn  of  glory.     And  bo  it  hae  been  with  hundrecli 

I  of  thousande.     Steam  baa  done  it  all.     Watt  has  labonred  with 

J  effect  for  European  peace  than  si]  the  diplomatistfi  who 

i  ever  cheated  in  cypher,  or  lied  in  protocols.      We  are  heginning 

I  realty  to  undenttoud  onr  neighhours — to  eee  the  lights  as  well  ca 

t^e  ahndeB  In  poor  Jolinny   C'rajieaud's  cati'oimt  character,   aud 

I  haying  arrived  aX  that  Batirfaetory  change  in  our  onward  progress, 

I   pre  have  made  the  discovery  -that  he  is  a  nnich  more  jJeasaut 

I  feUow  te  walk  wilji  arm  in  ana  than  to  fight  with  hilt  to  hilt — 

'  that  on  the  whole  it  is  bett«'  to  flowieh  knires  amicably  together 

over  the  carcaflCB  of  raottena  at  a  (oWe  d'hote  dian  to  brandish 

«abrefi  over  the  carcasea  of  men  mi  a  field  of  battle. 

But  the  French  themBelveB  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  are. 
They  have  only  g</t  to  the  post  we  arrived  at  a  Bcore  of  years  back 
— they  must  see  more  of  us,  mingle  more  wiii  us,  forget  Waterloo, 
laugh  at  the  Pritchard  indemnity,  and  freely  aad  frankly  acknow- 
ledge that  liie  perfidy  of  Albion  is  nothing  more  er  lees  than  a 
notable  device  of  the  scampG  of  Parisian  JournsliEm — the  Dnjar- 
riera  and  Keanvallons  of  the  Presse  and  the  NafioKaf,  to  rqjtenish 
as  speedily  and  aa  aatiafactorily  as  poaaible  the  tilla  of  these 
respected  joumak.  As  yet,  Frendi  notions  o!  England  are 
I  dirnmest.  There  is  a  terriUe  ha»e  of  prejodiee  still 
floating  over  our  poor  isle  in  the  minds  of  the  reBpectablo  bonr- 
geoise  of  La  bflle  JFranoe.  And  the  most  notable  of  their  FeuiUi- 
tonists — the  gentlemcm  who  fill  op  what  the  up-hill  Gauticr,  one 
of  the  fraternity,  christened  the  "  grounii  floor"  of  the  thonsand 
and  one  journals  pnhlirfjed  from  Calais  to  Marsdlles,  add  to, 
rather  than  detract  frtm,  the  araouct  of  mieconeeption  and  preju- 
<Uce  which  eiiata,  Apropoe,  of  M.  Gantier — and  I  may  aa  well 
state  that,  althou^  posseeaed  only  of  a  Parisian  reputation,  be  la 
one  of  the  livelieM  writers  and  icost  aeute  erilicE  of  his  day  anil 
nation — that  gentleman  was  lately  in  liondon,  and  published 
sketches  of  his  waaderings  in  La  jpretse.  In  one  of  these  papers 
ho  informs  hie  readers  that  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  etill  goes 
under  the  name  of  Little,  from  hia  diminutive  stature ;  and  in 
unotlier,  in  giving  an  account  of  a  banipet  at  the  Hansion-Honse, 
he  actually  takes  the  Toast-TklastO'  for  the  Lord  If  ayor !  Sue, 
Balzac,  Soulie,  and  George  Sand,  all  popular  romancists  of  the 
day,  have  each  of  them  done  something  to  cast  very  novel,  but  not 
itnkingly  accurate  burste  of  light  on  English  character  and  habit!:. 
Witness,  Jar  example,  (he  "  Countess  Sarah  Macgregor"  of  the 
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iirat-naraed  gentleman,  and  tlis  phlegmatic  "  Sir  Brown"  of  tltf 
(notwithstanding  the  oppellntion)  last-named  lady.  The  "  Mys- 
teries of  London,"  hj  a  certain  "  Sir  Francis  Trollop"  was  also  a 
rich  jumble  of  the  most  glorious  nonsense  ;  and  Soulie's  "  Richard 
Darlington,"  a  £uo  drama  in  other  rcspccU,  might  hare  roference 
to  the  people  and  the  cuatomB  of  Nova  Zembla  as  much  as  to 
those  of  the  "  borough  :"  it  won't  be  found  on  the  map  of  North- 
umberland, where  the  scene  ih  laid.  No  doubt,  France  has  had, 
and  has  yet,  many  ivritora  who  appreciated  and  understood, — as 
Charles  Nodier  did — Leon  Faucher  does, — ^but  the  lierd  of  popular 
authora  across  the  Channel,  the  novelists  aud  the  dramatists, 
whose  pens  furnish  forth  the  mental  food  upon  which  uiuoty-uiDe- 
hundredths  of  tbe  reading  Freuch  public  from  day  to  day  depend, 
know  as  much  about  England,  I^nglish  society,  and  English 
manners  and  customs,  as  they  do  about  the  regions  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Accost  an  honest  French  bourgeois,  at  his  usual  evening  Launt, 
liis  well  beloved  cafe.  Wait  until  he  has  diligently  spelt  through 
Snt  the  Feuilklons,  then  the  "  P/enijew  Pom,"  then  the  "  FaiU 
Diverges  "  of  every  journal  en  the  table,  from  tlio  Debats  to  the 
GMepes;  be  patient  until  the  uaoal  demilasse  be  duly  sipped,  the 
invariable  never-changing  partie  at  dominos  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, and  then  try  to  fish  from  him  his  notions  of  England  and 
the  English,  They  are  a.  strange  chaos.  England  is  a  nasty, 
indefinite,  cold,  unpleasant  place,  lie  calls  it,  in  general  terms, 
la  has.  There  are  no  grapes  there,  and  the  aun  never  shinea. 
Mists,  damp  brooding  fogs  rest  drearily  upon  it.  The  people  pass 
their  time  shivering  over  sea-coal  firea — the  air  is  one  cmrtain  of 
dismal  black  smoke.  There  are  no  amusements — no  ligbthearted- 
nesa — nothing  of  the  kind  except  what  comes  at  second  hand, 
and  spoilt  in  the  transport,  from  France.  Then  the  English  are 
the  most  ambitious  people  in  the  worid,  and  tlie  most  money 
making.  Thcy  would  sell  their  fathers  and  mothers  if  they  coi^ 
make  decent  bargains  of  the  old  people.  They  ore  for  ever  play- 
ing naughty  (ricka  with  other  nations  ;  cheating  them  out  of  their 
colonies,  and  underselling  them  in  foreign  markets.  They  wish 
to  be  the  monopolists  of  the  world's  commerce,  lie  will  admit, 
however,  that  thoEngliah  mako  the  best  razors,  and  bind  tho  prettiest 
hooka,  and  have  the  finest  horses,  and  the  biggest  nowspapera  in 
the  world.  But  tlicn,  tnon  Dteu  !  what  a  frumpish,  puritanical. 
proud,  formal,  people  thcy  are  !    How  they  n-ould  lord  it  over  poor 
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France  if  they  dared  1  How  they  woiilJ  run  off  with  all  her  rcn 
ing  colonies  if  they  could  !  First,  ecndbg  out  ahi|)-loads  of 
Bionaries  and  bihles  ;  and  then,  just  as  poor  unsuspecting  Fnmco 
was  dancing  and  singing,  and  amuaing  itself,  thinking  not  the 
leaat  harm  in  the  world — hang !  coining  down — tbat  Perfide  Albion 
— on  the  hapless  island,  just  like  a  cat  on  a  mouse.  And,  then, 
what  an  ungenerous  people  you  ai-e,  you  insulaires.  Didn't  you 
burn  poor  Joan  d'Arc,  and  imprison  that  innocent  unamhitious 
hero  "  le  grand  empereur,"  upon  a  nasty  barren  rock  in  the  sea. 
Not  that  you  gained  Waterloo,  pal*  example — the  affair  at  Quatre 
Eras,  I  mean — it  was  a  mistake,  somehow — a  misimderstanding, 
which  you  took  a  shabby  adTontage  of.  For,  man  JHeu  !  You 
are  not  an  amiable  people.  You  are  so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and 
»0  given  to  di-owning  yourselves  in  NoTcmber  ;  and  you  can  only 
amuse  yourselves  by  riding  steeple  chases  and  breaking  your  necks ; 
and — and — en  Jm,  you  are  a  nation  of  nasty  shopkeepers,  and 
you  drink,  oh!  horridly;  particularly  brandy  j  and  oil!  monBieu! 
BO  do  your  ladies,  too  ;  and  then,  worse  than  all,  the  crowning 
ahomination-^^ueife  coutume  mfdme,  brutale ! — Ok !  Iiorreur — you 
Bell  your  wives  !" 

"  You  sell  yourwives."  The  English  soil  their  wives.  'Tis  a 
known  fact — an  old  institution  of  the  country— women  are  brought 
every  mai'ket  morning  along  with  bullocks  and  sheep,  to  be  knocked 
dowu  to  the  highest  bidder,  Tho  sale  is  strictly  legal — it  is 
resorted  to  by  the  liighest  personages — it  breaks  the  bonds  of 
marriage.  The  altar  joins  a  couple,  the  halter  separates  them. 
As  the  purcIiaBc-shillings  are  reckoned  over,  the  wife  loses  her 
liberty — the  husband  his  rights.  Tho  free  woman  is  sold,  and 
a  slave ! 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  start  when  I  affirm  that  this  is 
the  firm  creed  of  millions  of  French  men  and  women,  with  respect 
to  our  customs  and  lives.  They  reckon  up  a  long  and  visionary 
list  of  our  failings,  and  tho  wife-selling  part  of  the  story  is  sura 
to  be  tho  climai  of  the  tale  of  horror.  'Tis  the  grand  bugaboo 
(>f  our  good  neighbours.  'Tis  like  our  old  frog-eating,  wooden 
fiboe,  halo  the  French  and  the  devil  sort  of  feeling.  But 
they  aro  dead  and  gone,  whilo  the  wife-selling  humbug  still 
flourishes  in  the  most  pristine  vigour.  And  it  is  difficult  to  blame 
the  great  mass  of  the  ignorant  iadauds  who  believe  these  cock 
and  bull  stories.  They  are  taught  them,  and  encouraged  in  them, 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.     The  newspaper  essayist,  the 
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popular  romance  weaver,  and,  particulariy,  tlie  popular  drMtMrtaBtr* 
make  copious  use  of  those  jngenioUB  fictioua,  and  Bcire  tiem  i^ 
in  articles,  nereis,  anil  niE>lodriuDa.s,  in  sucli  ]>rofiidoD.  Euid  with 
such,  regularity,  tliat  the  Epicior  of  the  Kuo  St.  Honoi'e,  the  ^woriar 
of  the  Fanbonrg  de  Temple,  tLe  griset^e  of  the  Qimi-tier  Laliii, 
wmilJ  as  readily  {rive  np  their  holitff  in  tho  gcograjihieal  atul  |^- 
sical  existence  of  London,  its  in  the  astounding  fact  that  in  Eagland 
a  husband  sells  his  -wife  exactly  aa  be  b«1Is  kis  liorse  or  his  do^. 

I  have  before  me  a  drama,  entitled,  Le  Marcke  de  Loniitvc 
produced  about  three  monthB  ago,  at  a  liieaixe  which,  holds  a  similoi 
rAnk  in  Paris  to  the  Adelpbi  here — L'Ambigu  Coniique.  It  ie  & 
five  act  jttece,  die  joint  composition  of  a.  M.  AdoJplio  Detuiery,  a 
very  noted  and  very  prolific  Parisiau  dramatiBt ;  and  M.  Paul. 
Fenal,  a  gentleman  who,  in  a,  novel,  the  scene  of  which  he  laid  in 
Ireland,  made  "  Paddy"  a  female  name — and  is  intended  to  conrey' 
to  the  good  people  of  Paris  sooie  notions  of  luWiUoa  life  andhaluta. 

Now  I  dare  say  we  make  many  Mnndcrs  in  laying  the  scene 
of  a  drama  in  Paris,  but  I  should  hlmh  for  the  inti-'Uigeiioe  of 
England,  were  sncli  a  farrago  of  trash  eerr^  up  and  accepted  far 
a  specimen  of  Frcntli  manuora — as  the  Parisian  audience  seems 
to  have  swallowed  with  the  ntmost  cbniplafontj — as  a.  represen- 
aation  of  how  we  manage  matters  in  England. 

The  plot  of  Le  Marche  de  Londres  is  very  long — v«ry  csmpU- 
eatod  and  very  extravagant.  Wy  reatlers  would  hardly  tlauik  mo 
for  an  analysis  of  its  vagaries,  but  a  fow  random  notieea  of  tfas 
scenes  which  particularly  tura  npon  French  notions  of  Eag^idi  ■ 
affaire  may  he  curious  and  not  nninatractive.  The  play,  then, 
opODs  in  a  vast  steam-en^iae  nianafoetory.  and  in  the  coiirae  {if 
the  badinage  proceeding  amongst  tho  workmen — one  of  thew, 
PetoTintt,  the  type  of  low  English  life,  characteristically  obecrtes 
that  oil  he  cares  for  in  the  world  is  "roast  beef,  porter,  and' 
Miss  Kitty."  The  proprietor  of  the  engineering  establidiaient  ia- 
a  Lord  A^ton.  We  do  not  hear  how  his  lordship  camio  by  Im 
lank  ;  but  be  treats  it  witJi  great  contempt,  and  avowing -tbo; 
stroGgest  democratic  feelings,  allows  hiniaeif  only  to  be  eiUdi 
Sir -George  Maurice  in  one  scene,  aJid  Sir  Maiffice  in  another. ■ 
This  spedcs  of  compromise  between  the  Peer  and  the  Commooer 
would  be  oorious,  but  the  dramatjat  evidently  belicvos  tJw 
Englirii  "Sir,"  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Trench  "  Sicur,"  andi 
to  Bngnity  aimply  "  Mister."  Weil,  this  stoam-engine-iB 
iioblemnn — I  widi  we  had  more  of  them — has  just  i 
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London  from  liia  "Mines  of  Glaaoow,"  and  risits  his 
factory  bringing  witli  liini  liia  two  warda — Annii  and  Lucy — whom 
he  flolcmnly  makcfi  OTer  in  mnrriage  to  his  two  foremen  in  the 
engineering  department  ;  two  hrothers,  Richard  and  Sinioil 
Davis:  Miss  Kitty  haying  in  tho  meantime  jilted  a  oertain> 
Tom  Bob  (obaerve  the  name),  a  tiger  in  the  service  of  Sir- 
Maurice,  for  ber  admirer  Peterpntt,  the  discarded  lovor  incon- 
tinently leaving  England  in  the  "  Fulton,"  a,  ship  which  Sir 
Maurice,  who  it  Boems  is  a  merchant  as  well  aa  a  boilcr-malier, 
despatches  to  the  East  Indies,  and  with  the  departure  of  which 
the  first  act  closes. 

Two  years  elapse  ere  we  arrive  at  Act  the  Second.  And  here 
let  me  observe  for  the  saie  of  intelligibility  that  Lucy,  Richard's 
wife,  is  a  good  meek  creature,  exposed  to  calumny  on  aOcount  of. 
a  fmue  pas  of  her  mamma's,  and  persecuted  by  the  liceutioii» 
addresses  of  a  roue.  Sir  Edgard,  the  Don  Juan  of  the  pieca  ;- 
while  Anna,  the  spouse  of  Simon,  the  second  brother,  gets  credit' 
for  being  everything,  while  in  reahty  she  is  nothing  but  what  sho 
ahonld  be. 

The  second  act  opens  in  a  tavern  at  Blackwood,  evidently- 
meant  for  Blaekwall ;  and  with  the  amval  of  a  mysterious  Sir- 
Harry,  who  bringing  the  expatriated  Tom  Bob  in  his  tiain, 
comes  to  champion  from  calumny  the  memory  of  Lucy's  mother. 
The  tiger  arrives  in  good  time,  Peterpatt  has  got  tired  of  Miss 
Kitty,  she  is  advertised  for  sale,  and  Tom  Bob  determined  to  buy 
her.  '■  What !  "  exclaims  Sir  Harry,  who  does  not  seem  an  fait 
to  our  customs,  "do  the  English  laws  permit  such  a  sale!  "■ 
Mark  his  servant's  reply.  "  Oh  certainly.  It 's  the  simplost 
thing  in  the  world.  You  tire  of  your  house  ;  you  sell  joiii" 
house.  Tou  tire  of  your  horse  ;  you  sell  your  horse.  You  tive' 
of  your  wife  ;  you  Bell  your  wife  :  that's  English  civilisation.'*^ 
Sir  Harry  still  in  doubt  appeals  to  Sir  Edgard,  who  has  come  to' 
see  the  auction.  "The  sale  of  a  wife,"  replies  that  authority,  > 
"  is  one  of  our  most  ancient  customs."  "  Which  ought,"  rejoins 
Sir  Harry.  "  to  be  abolished  by  law,"  There  is  a  sad  mixture 
of  truth  in  the  reply.  "With  us.  Sir."  says  Sir  Edgnrd, 
"  with  us  custom  is  stronger  than  law.  It  is  mainly  by  its  old 
feelings  of  use  and  wont  that  England  is  governed.  We  I'ospoofr 
oven  our  worst  customs  in  order  to  preserve  our  hest.  Oar 
fethera  sold  their  wives:  their  right  is  our  privilege."  Menu- 
time  the  sale  goes  on.     The  husband  produces  a  list  of  the  goo3 
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and  ba<I  qualities  of  Us  wife,  naiTelr  remarking  that  the' 
abundance  of  the  Utter  ampljf  mate  np  for  the  scsrcity  of 
the  former  ;  and  tbe  bdj  is  knocked  down  for  sercii  ehiUings, 
"  A  glorious  bargun  !"  ns  her  new  proprietor  exclaims  ;  "  audi 
eyes,  such  hands,  euch  feet,  such  a  month,  and  all  for  seren 
Jiilliiigs  ! " 

I  pass  over  a  long  series  of  plot  and  intrigue  carried  on 
between  ^ir  Uarr;  and  Sir  Edgard,  the  latter  attacking,  the 
former  defending  the  reputation  of  Luey.  The  result  is  a  duel  j 
and  where  is  it  to  be  fouglit  ?  In  St.  James's  Park  !  reader  j 
in  St.  James's  Park,  at  four  o'clock  of  a  summer  afternoon  I 
And  it  is  fought ;  potH-  Sir  Harry  receiTcs  a  severe  wound,  and  U 
left  bleeding  and  deserted  in  a  remote  thicket  of  that  Eutitury 
spot,  until  he  is  discovered  by  Mi^s  Alice,  a  sister  of  the 
Brothers  Davis,  who  has  gone  out  in  her  e&rriag<e  for  an  evcmng 
drire  in  that  favourite  locality  for  equestrian  exercise  of  all  kinds, 
and  conducted  by  her  to  the  "  Hotel,  "  in  tbe  French  sense  of 
die  word,  where  her  brothers  with  their  wives  reude.  Meantime, 
Richard  is  about  to  become  an  M.P.,  and  far  where,  does  the 
reader  think  ?  For  Wolverhampton  perhaps,  or  Stockport,  or 
Ashton-under-Lync,  or  Staley  Bridge,  or  some  other  manu&D- 
turing  town  of  the  North.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  for  Canterbury,  of  all 
the  towns  in  England.  Well,  daring  his  absence,  Sir  Edgard, 
who  is  actually  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Anna,  and  trying  to 
get  one  up  with  Lucy,  enters  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  is  foiled  in  his  purpose  by  Sir  Barry,  and  a  series  of  rope- 
ladder  e.Yploita — forcible  abductions  in  mysterious  boats  upon  the 
Thamea,  masked  brovoes  and  so  forth,  ensues — all  of  wbich  would 
do  very  well  for  a  medifeval  Venetian  story,  but  sounds  somewhat 
strange  in  the  London  of  1846.  The  upshot  is,  that  Richard 
Davis,  Esi].,  millionaire,  and  M.P.  for  the  cathedral  town  of 
Canterbury,  believes  that  his  wife  has  betrayed  his  honour,  and 
determines  to  sell  her  in  Smithficld  Market !  This  is  ihe  second 
wife  sold  in  the  piece.  The  first  was  disposed  of  by  a  mere 
brutal  uneducated  fellow  ;  the  cireunistancc  of  the  auction  of  lie 
second,  however,  teaches  us  that  all  ranks  in  England,  all  degrees 
of  enlightenment,  follow  the  same  good  old  fashion.  Smithiiold,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  scene  of  the  second  sale.  The  dramatist  places 
Hb  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blaokwall,  or  aa  he  oUla  it, 
I  Blackwood,  and  of  course  quite  close  to  the  fashionable  part  oC 
f  «mdon  r  the  East,  the  middle,  and  tbe  West  End  all  jumbled  loge- 
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!  mass  of  glorions  confuaioi),  WuD,  the  marlet  is 
crowJ&l,  and  Ricliaril  Davia,  Esq.,  M.P,,  makes  his  nppearnuco, 
leading  Mra.  D,  hj  a  cord  round  her  neck.  But  the  scene  is 
short,  and  imtncasurahly  too  rich  to  ho  lost,  I  shall  translate  it 
therefore  entiitj — 

KicHARD  Davis  {to  the  crowtl.)     "  Well,  gentlemen — you  are 
aware  that  the  lady  is  to  be  sold — " 

LccY  (falling  on  her  knees,)     "  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  !" 

Sm  EoOAito  (from  the  crowd.)     "  I  bid  a  thousand  pounds  !" 

KiCHARD  Datis.  "  Sir  Edgard  ! " 

LiTcr.  "  Sir  Edgard — Oh  '.    have  I  not  suffered  enough  ?" 

RiCHAKD  Davis.   "  That  is  your  paramour — is  it  not,  ma'an 

LucT.  "Oh  God!  km  me!— kill  mo  !■' 

EiCHARD  DAvia.  "I  shall — him — " 

Sot  Edgarb.  "  No  gentleman  outbids  mo,  I  believe  ?     Well—    ' 
the  woman's  mine."  ' 

Sir  Earst.  "  Stop,  stop.      Fifty  thousand  ffuineas  for  Mrs.   I 
Davis."  ' 

KicnAiin  Dati9.  "  WhoWds  so  high  V 

Sir  Harry.  "You  shall  soon  know,  When  Smithfield  clock 
strilces  three,  your  victim  is  my  property," 

IThedockHriies.  A  man  dressedin  black  appears,  and  places  JiiiH'    I 
sdf  between  Richard  and  Lu<y,  touting  tke  latter  leiih  a  icand. 

Sir  Hahbt  (to  Lucy.)  "  Go,  go,  poor  martyr!" 

Lugi.  "  What  have  you  done,  Richard  ?" 
'    EiOHARD  Davis  (springing  towards  her.)  "No — no." 

[TheC/malable  with  his  aand  prevents  Aim  from  touching  Tier. 

Sir  Harry  (solemnly.)  "You  have  no  right  over  her — you  have 
flold  your  wife." 

Poor  Lucy  is  Indeed  a  victim.  No  sooner  is  she  sold  than  her 
husband  discovers  her  innocence,  and  his  agony  closes  the  fourth 
act.  The  fifth  opens  not  a  whit  leas  sadly.  The  purchased  wife 
is  of  course  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  her  quondam  husband  no 
better  ;  but,  although  he  thinks  he  has  behaved  hkc  a  scoundrel, 
the  City  of  London  thinks  otherwise,  and  in  Sir  Harry's  words — 
"  Proud  of  jou,  proud  of  your  respect  for  their  noble  customs,  the 
merchants  and  tho  people  of  London  prepare  for  you  new  honours. 
While  yet  he  speaks  shouts  are  heard  without :  "  Vive  Sir  Richard 
Davis — rive  the  new  Lord  Mayor  !"' 

Here  is  new  light  upon  our  civic  institutions  with  a  vengeance. 
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"  How  to  be  Lord  Mayor  "  is  the  problem  proposed.  The  French 
di'ainatiat  answers,  "First  bcII  your  wife."  I  wonder  wlietiier, 
wlion  tlie  deputies  of  tlie  corporation  were  Intcly  bo  woU  treated 
by  Loiiia-Philippe,  any  of  tbo  worthy  Parisians  imagined  that 
they  had  attained  their  municipal  glory  by  leading  their  witcb 
into  Smithfield,  and  selling  them  with  halters  about  their  necks  ? 
But  to  continue.  '  The  Lord  Mayor  elect  deterroincs,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  show,  to  shoot  himself — instead  of  sittinginciTic  state 
in  Guildhall,  to  have  the  Coroner  sitting  npon  him.  But  matters 
hare  no  such  dismal  termination.  We  suddenly  hear — although, 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  assignable  reason  I  eau  see  why  we 
should  not  have  heard  it  in  the  second  act^that  Harry,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Lucy,  is  that  lady's  brother  ;  and  that  lie  has  not  only 
cleared  up  tho  character  of  his  hving  sister,  but  proved  the  virtue 
of  their  common  mother.  Furthermore,  we  arc  informed  that, 
although  it  is  considered  very  disgraceful  in  England  for  a  married 
lady  to  be  sold  to  an  indifferent  party,  yet  that  her  brother  mky 
buy  her  with  perfect  decorum.  The  denouement  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  Lord  Mayor  proclaims  the  virtue  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress  to  all  Cheapside,  Enthusiastic  shouts  grace  the 
touching  ceremony;  thenthe  civic  procession  acts  forth.  The  stage 
directions  give  us  a  vivid  notion  of  the  affair.  The  Lord  Mayor 
leads  her  Ladysiiip  by  the  hand  :  all  tho  members  of  his  family 
follow.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  city  champions  or  the  city  mace- 
bearor,  or  the  city  marshal,  or  the  city  coach  ;  but  wo  have— after 
the  Lord  Mayor's  family — the  Aldermen  with  their  families  ;  and 
after  them — who  does  the  reader  think  ? — why,  the  Members  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  followed  in  their  turn  by  some  nameless  indi- 
viduals, dimly  represented  by  "  kc.  ke.  Ac."  But  all  is  not 
over.  Just  as  the  city  procession  has  begun  its  march,  a  cry  ia 
raised  of  "  The  Queen— tho  Queen  ;"  and  our  authority— still  the 
stage  directions-;— states  that  Her  Majesty,  having  duly  asked 
permission  to  enter  the  city,  is  seen  approaching,  preceded  by 
heralds— not  through  Tomple  Bar,  but  over  London  Bridge  ;  it 
thus  appearing  that  Royalty  has  varied  the  ordinary  route  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Mansion  House,  by  crossing  West-, 
minster  Bridge,  and  traversing  the  pleasant  paths  of  Pedli  ' 
'  ire.  And  so,  to  a  loud  combined  cheer  of  "  Vize  la  .Ss 
56 /«  noMceau  Lord  Maire,"  the  curtain  falls  upon  this  dr&mi 
LpiBture  of  England  and  the  English  ;  a  pictare  intended  "to  ' 
J.!.  jjj  ^i^g  Ambigu  Comique  with  a  full,   true. 
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faitbful  account  of  how  we  pass  our  livcB,  how  we  treat  tlie  y> 
of  our  bosoms,  and  how  we  elect  the  rulora  of  our  choice. 
Bravo,  Messieurs  Adolphe  Deonery  and  I'aid  Fenal ! 
authors  of  your  country  may  maic  their  oecaaional,  nay,  their 
quent  blunders  in  describing  ua  ;  but  to  you — MacflecinocB  of  tl 
Boulevard — is  reserved  the  proud  distinction  of  your  prototype,'  ( 
well  hit  off  by  Dryden,  and  capable,  by  a  little  chnuge,  of  I  ' 
BO  well  applied  to  you  : — 

But  you  !— )ou  never  deviate  into  se 
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"Impossible!  my  good  man,"  said  the  doctor,  preparing  to  leave 
the  cottage,  "  Impossible  !  I  could  not  think  of  uiterfering  with  a 
case  that  distinctly  belongs  to  the  parish  surgeon,  unless  indeed 
I  consider  your  wife  as  a  private  patient,  and  then,  as  you  are 


"  Oh  !  sir,  you  say  there  ia  danger,"  urged  the  man,  intercept- 
ing liis  progress  to  the  door.  "  Pray  do  what  you  can  for  her — I 
am  without  a  shilling  at  this  moment,  or  the  means  of  rai^ng  it, 
but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tima  the  overseer  to  lend  me  five  shillings,  (ho 
will  not  surely  refuse  me  that)  and  I  know  amongst  my  neighbours, 
(badly  off  as  tbey  are)  I  shall  be  able  to  borrow  the  remainder  ; — 
for  God'a  sake,  sir,  do  not  leave  her — listen  to  her  groans,  remem- 
ber her  young  children,  and  have  pity  on  us  ;  I  feel  sure  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  up  the  money." 

But  Doctor  Cribb  felt  certain  of  no  such  thing,  and  taking  up 
his  gloves  from  the  deal-table,  and  his  cane  from  one  of  the  wooden 
chairs  on  which  it  was  laid,  ho  coolly  rejoined — "  It  is  wholly  out 
of  my  power  (under  the  circumstances)  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  case  ;  you  had  however  better  lose  no  time  in  applying  to  the 

'ah  authorities  :  every  moment  is  of  conaeipience  to  your  wife, 
a  sorry,  very  sorry,  but  I  can  do  nothing  in  it.  I  thought 
every  one  knew  that  it  was  customary  on  these  occasions  to  have 
the  fee  prepared." 

"  If  your  honour  would  but  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,' 
posed  Nat  Lee,  getting  between  him  and  the  door-step. 
your  honour  would  but  listen  to  mc  :  it  is  five  weeks  sinco  I  bat 

'  a  day's  work,  and  at  the  best  of  times  I  do  not  earn 
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tknn  seven  or  eight  shilliDga  a.  week.  I  pay  two  of  it  for  honB& 
and  garden  rent,  and  at  tbis  time  of  year,  another  goes  for  firing 
and  candles — and  I  have  myself,  my  wife,  and  three  children  to 
maintain — so  that,  I  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  if  it  is  to  he  wondered  at 
tliat  I  am  not  woi-th  ten  sluUings  at  the  present  time  ?  " 

"  It  IB  a  sad  aSair,"  remarked  the  doctor  drily,  "but  you  h&d 
a  resource  ;  when  a  man  like  yourBetf,  with  every  inclination  to 
support  his  family,  fails  in  obtaining  tie  means  of  doing  ao,  tha 
parish  has  a  right  to  maintain  them — and  yon  are  culpahle  in  not 
making  the  appUcation.'- 

"I  have  applied,"  said  the  labourer  bitterly,  "but  they  will 
allow  me  nothing  out  of  the  Ilouae,  nor  in  it,  unless  we  suffer  them 
to  separate  us,  and  that  neither  my  poor  girl  or  I  will  agree  to." 

"  You  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  mov- 
ing a  step  nearer  to  the  door. 

"  Ah  !  sir,"  exclaimed  the  othei',  "  the  world  thinks,  because  a 
man  is  poor,  he  must  be  without  the  feelings  of  hi^  kind — as  if 
my  wife  and  children  are  not  as  dear  to  me  as  a  rich  man's — as 
if,  because  I  have  to  deprive  myself  of  a  full  meal  that  tlioy  may 
eat,  or  of  comfortable  clothing  that  the  poor  things  may  be 
covered,  I  love  them  less.  No,  no  !  some  way  or  other.  I  do  not 
think  they  could  he  half  so  precious  to  me,  but  for  all  we  have 
suffered  with  and  ior  each  other.  Why,  bless  jou,  sir,  when  they 
wanted  us  to  let  one  of  the  children  go  into  the  House,  you  should 
Lave  seen  the  two  that  had  sense  onougk  to  understand  all  about 
it,  how  they  did  take  on,  and  beg  and  pray  not  to  be  sent  from  ns  ; 
and  when  we  told  them  it  was  because  we  had  not  enough  for 
them  to  eat,  how  tliey  promised  to  want  but  a  little,  a  vwy  httle — 
and  so  hung  about  their  mother  and  I,  that — -"  (and  the  njan 
drew  his  hard  hand  across  hia  eyes  as  he  spoke)  "it  seemed 
earier  to  starve  together  than  to  part  with  them." 

"I  dare  say,  1  dare  say,"  muttered  the  nier^eal  man,  who 
momently  felt  retreat  more  difficult,  "  but  as  I  cannot  possibly 
remain  with  yonr  wife,  and  her  state  ie  higlily  critical,  I  advise 
you  to  give  instant  notice  to  the  overseer,  and  tell  him  no  time  is 
to  be  lost  in  sending  medical  assistance." 

*'  Oil,   sir  I   will  nothing  move  you  ?  "   exclaimed  the  unhappy 

man,  finding  his  appeal  had  failed  to  shake  the  doctor's  resolution. 

"  It  is  useless  to  apply  to  the  parish,    t  hare  already  done  so,  and 

^  they  say  is,  that  she  had  a  right  to  have  gone  into  the  women's 

'Ward,  and  that  they  cannot  allow  hermodical  assistance  out  of  it." 

"/  toil  von,  lay  good  man,'  interrupted  the  doctor  impatiently. 
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"  ttoy  dare  not  refusG  it  uadw  the  cirGvunstADcea — they  baTe 
fiin(l&  for  the  purpose  of  providing  it.  and  a  right  to  do  so  ;  hut  in 
mj  case  it  is  very  different.  I  should  soon  be  a  pauper  myself  if  I 
alloweil  huniBQity  to  overcome  common  sense,  and  ehuuld  kave  an 
affair  of  this  kind  every  day  on  my  hands,  and  no  return  for  it !  " 
Nat  Lee  dropped  his  hands  from  the  supplicating  posture  they 
hod  asaumed,  and  with  a  darkened  brow  and  ashy  check  stood 
aside  while  the  doctor  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  then  hope- 
lessly returned  to  the  side  of  the  jioor  woman  fur  whose  saUc  he 
had  so  pathetically  implored  him  to  remain.  In  one  corner  of  an 
inner  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  hare,  the  walls  nnplastered,  and 
into  which  the  wintry  air  penetrated  through  the  warped  leaden 
frame-work  and  loosened  panes  of  filmy  greenish  glass  that  com- 
posed the  casement,  lay  a  mattrass,  once  filled  with  chaff,  but  now 
so  shook  out  and  wasted  that  it  scarcely  saved  the  patient's  bones 
from  the  boards  ;  a  thread-bare  blanket,  yellow  with  age,  covered 
it,  and  over  the  humble  patchwork  quilt  appeared  an  indication  of 
a  clean  sheet, — a  fact — I  say  Indication,  for  it  was  no  more ;  there 
was  the  desire  to  appear  decent,  without  the  power  of  carrying  it 
farther  than  the  turning  down  of  the  bed-clothes — for  the  residue 
necessity  had  compelled  th«  poverty-strioken  mother  to  convert 
into  more  esBentioI  coverings  for  her  children.  A  deal  table,  a 
couple  of  ctairs,  a  christmas-pieco  above  the  mantel-shelf,  and  an 
old  Bible  in  a  wmn  leathern  binding,  with  brass  clasps,  completed 
iLe  furniture  irf  the  room.  But  cold  and  meagre  as  the  place 
appeared,  its  cleanliness  was  conspicuous  ;  from  the  curd-white 
boards  to  the  little  dimity  curtain  that  shaded  the  window,  not  a 
Bod  was  visible — there  is  this  distinction  between  the  poverty  of 
towns  and  rtllageg ;  here  the  fi'ee  ^  and  the  runuing  stream 
remain  untaxed,  and  the  pollution  (J  filth  is  not  its  iiecesaary 
accompaniment.  A  diminutive  fire  burns  in  the  narrow  grate, 
beside  winch  sat  an  old  woman,  stirring  up  the  mesa  of  oatmeal 
and  salt  and  water,  which  was  to  serve  the  labourer's  wife  in  lien 
of  richer  caudle,  and  in  a  basket  at  her  knee  appeared  the  mys- 
terious little  garments  redolent  of  violet  powder,  that  amidst 
want  and  sickness  had  been  prepared  with  as  loving  a  joy  as  if 
the  expected  little  inmate  of  them  was  heir  to  the  brightest  pros- 
pects of  humanity.  Now  and  then  she  lifted  her  eyes  towards 
her  patient,  who,  esbansted  from  protracted  suffering,  lay  on  the 
lowly  pallet,  her  sunken  features  but  a  shade  more  flcah-hued  thai 
tlio  cap  border  that  surrounded  them.  smJ  Init.  Tui-  tho  faint  n 
of  the  coverlet  about  the  region  of  Ikt  hiMit,  i;'^ill^  no  w 
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existence.  She  was  conscious,  lioweTer,  for  at  the  moment  that  her  - 
husbauil  noieelesslj  entered  the  room,  and  knelt  down  hy  the 
bumble  bed-side,  she  lifted  up  her  thin,  uucovored  arms,  and 
gaziog  piteously  in  his  face,  hurst  into  tears, — whispering  ivords  of 
trust,  consolation,  and  encouragement,  irhich  love  rather  thau  Itope 
inspired  him  with.  Nat  hissed  them  off,  vrhOe  his  own  replaced 
them — till  unable  to  hear  the  sight  of  her  sufferingH,  and  mad- 
dene4  by  the  thought  that  no  etfort  was  being  mode  to  save  her,  he 
hastened  from  the  room,  with  a  Serce  resolution  to  force  attention  to 
her  circumstances,  and  onue  more  left  his  house  for  that  of  the  over- 
seer. In  the  meanwhile,  the  report  of  her  condition,  and  of  the 
cruel  indifference  with  which  she  had  been  left  to  her  fate  by  Dr, 
Cribb  and  the  Poor-house  guardians,  spread  through  Iho  Tillage. 
But  it  was  (as  we  havo  before  saidjwiutor  time,  little  work  was  to 
be  had,  the  potato  scarcity  left  the  inhabitants  poorer  than  ever, 
and  having  no  pawn-office  at  hand  to  raise  the  required  fee,  which 
otherwise  would  wilhngly  have  been  Bubscribed,  all  that  was  theirs 
to  give — deep  sympathy — was  felt  by  all ;  and  the  heaviest  hobr 
nails  passed  lightly  by  poor  Nat's  cottage,  while  women  with 
tearful  eyes  stopped  one  another  to  inquire  after  her,  and  talk  ovei' 
Iier  sad  story,  dying  in  a  Christian  coimtry  for  want  of  the  common 
ofGces  of  humanity. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  peasant  girl,  upon  tho  point  of 
mnrriago  with  n  young  man  of  the  neighhoui'hood,  inspired  by  the 
pure  spirit  of  compassion,  and  forgetM  of  everything  but  tha 
immediate  necessity  of  her  neighbour,   resolved   to   sacrifice  the 

Eiirchase-mouey  of  the  ring  and  church  fees,  which  her  sweetheart 
ad  entrusted  to  her ;  and  without  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of 
Nat's  last  application,  which  (by  the  way)  ]irovcd  just  as  fruitlcsa 
as  the  first,  she  herself  hnstoned  to  the  doctor's,  and  taking  earo 
to  modestly  inform  bim  that  a  friend  had  been  found  to  come  foE- 
ward  with  the  fee,  led  the  way  to  poor  Lee 'a  cottage,  and  bad  the  ' 
satisfaction  to  see  him  enter  it,  without  prefacing  his  approach  by 
one  of  those  terrific  knocks  that  usually  heralds  the  entrance  of  tt 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  however  bumhto  the  abode,  or  debi' 
litated  the  state  of  the  patient.  We  have  felt  it  before  now.  shaking 
every  nerve  iu  our  weakened  frame  ;  and  when  (as  is  oecaaioaallj 
the  case  with  simple  folk)  the  fear  of  professional  greatness  It 
superadded,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  tcri'or  wo  have  sometimea 
seen  expressed  at  that  which  should  bring  hope  and  comfort, — a 
Tisit  from  the  doctor.  In  tlie  meanwhile  Lucy  Viner  had  time  to 
fecoUect  thnt  the  money  she  wos  spending  was  not  her  own  j  lUat 
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it  had  beeu  given  her  for  a  apecific  purpose,  and  that  her  lover 
might  poaaihij  feel  annoyed  at  having  their  marriagi",  which  was 
fixed  for  an  early  day,  put  off  for  an  indefinite  period.  Yet  no 
portion  of  regret  entered  into  her  speculations  ;  for  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  octioD  made  her  bold,  and  she  argued,  had  ho 
been  in  her  place  he  would  have  done  as  she  did.  When,  there- 
fore, some  hours  afterwards,  Nat  Lee,  covering  her  hands  with 
tears  and  kisaea,  bleat  her  as  the  means  of  preserving  his  wife  and 
saving  his  children  from  bein{t  motherleas  (for  the  poor  woman 'a 
life  was  spared,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  infant's),  Lucy 
wanted  but  George  Lovot'a  approval  to  be  the  happiest  little  woman 
tliat  ever  gratitude  for  a  kind  action  crowned  with  blessings. 
Yet  amidst  these  feelings — for  alas  !  how  few  of  us  know  how  to 
"let  vsell  alone" — a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  her — a  wliim 
childish,  hut  feminine— she  would  put  his  atfection  to  the  teat — 
would  try  if  indeed  (as  he  had  often  told  lier)  there  was  nothing  she 
could  do  that  would  make  him  doubt  her  ;  she  w.ould  confess  to 
having  spent  the  money,  but  she  would  not  tell  him  how, — forgetful 
that  cireumatances  make  up  the  merit  of  every  action,  and  that 
under  any  less  absolute  than  those  which  had  induced  her  to  part 
with  it,  her  expenditure  of  the  sum  entrusted  to  her  would  have 
been  as  unpardonable  as  it  was  now  praiseworthy.  Leaving  oui 
patient  to  tlie  attention  of  her  kind-hearted  nurse  and  husband, 
{provided,  by  the  way,  through  Lucy's  care,  with  better  roatora--' 
tives  than  tho  preparations  of  the  former  had  promised)  let  us  step^ 
across  the  road  to  Master  Viner's  cottage,  and  see  Irow  Luey 
earned  out  her  enterprise. 

It  was  evening,  and  a  bright  wood  fire  burnt  on  tho  newly- 
hearth,  and  shone  on  the  furniture  of  the  dresser  and  walls,  light- 
ing up  the  pretty  but  somewhat  anxious  countenance  of  Lucy,  who 
Fat  at  one  side  of  it  with  her  knitting  in  her  baud,  and  her  neck 
lialf  embraced  by  the  stout  aim  of  a  young  man  who  sat  beside 
hor,  one  russet-gaitorcd  leg  thrown  over  the  other,  aud  his  good- 
looking  face  beaming  with  a  sense  of  present  happiness  not  to  he 
attributed  to  any  other  cause  but  the  gratulatory  circumstances  ilf| 
which  we  find  him.  Opposite  to  thom,  in  his  high-backed  arm-'' 
chair,  with  grey  hair  failing  in  thin  locks  to  his  shoulders,  and  a 
ruddy  face  full  of  health  and  kindness,  aat  the  old  man,  now  and 
then  lifting  his  smiling  looks  to  the  pair  before  him  ;  but  more 
frequently  with  closed  eyes  and  hands,  giviug  way  to  eomo  long 
dream  of  memory  or  of  anticipation.  These  lapses  were  not  lot 
hj  the  lover,  who  crowded  caresses  on  the  arched  brow  aud  bli 
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inglipeof  Lucy,  allthe  whUoremiudinglier  how  acton  slie  wouW^ 
wholly  Iiis  own.  Still  Lucy  plied  her  knitting-ncedleH  faster  tii 
ever,  and  her  restraint,  which  had  at  Grel  been  atfectcd,  bee 
real,  for  his  reference  to  their  marriage  made  more  <Jiffieult 
allusion  to  the  aSair  of  the  money,  and  sooie  latent  fears  of  hit 
displeasure  would  force  thomselvos,  in  spite  of  her  faith  in  hi 
generosity  and  goodness.  At  last  the  old  roan,  fell  fast  asleep,  ani 
Lucy,  after  coving  his  head  with  a  handkorchicf,  stepped  to  tb 
ooBcraeut,  and  remained  looking  out  on  the  moonlit  road  and  snon 
powdered  plants  in  the  little  garden.  Uerunuaualreservehad  na 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  young  gardener,  and  he  stole  over  to  be 
side,  resolved  to  dissipate  it  or  discover  its  cause. 

"  How  is  it,  dear  Lucy,"  he  said,  passing  hia  arm  tenderlj) 
around  her,  "  that  you  do  not  seem  to  be  half  as  happy  ^^  1  O'^ 
this  evening  ?  Why,  evei'  since  I  spoke  to  the  parson  this  after 
noon  I  have  felt  as  if  aothing  could  be  put  in  my  path  so  high  thi 
I  could  not  leap  over  it." 

"  Spoke  to  the  pareon  !"  echoed  Lucy,  with  a  look  of  almoi 
dismay. 

"  Yes,  dear  girl ;  what  is  there  in  that  to  surprise  you  ?  Did 
we  not  agree  that  Thursday  should  be  our  wedding-day  ?  and  to 
moiTow,  you  know,  we  must  start  over  to  Broad-street  for  the  riuj 
and  other  matters  ;  and  who  knows? — -why,  perhaps  I  should  cc 
back  too  late  to  see  him  ;  so  I  thought  there  was  nothing  liko 
time  present,  and  have  told  him  we  would  trouble  him  on  Thurs 
day  next." 

"  You  have  done  wrong,"  said  Luey.  gravely  ;  "  at  least  yoi 
might  have  spoken  to  me  first,  and  I  would  have  esplaiiied  to  yoa, 
that  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  marry  this  week — that" 

"  No  longer  in  our  power  !— not  marry  this  week  I  Yon  an 
laughing  at  me,  Lncv  ! "  interrupted  Lovet. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  the  girl  earnestly  ;  "  it  is  the  truth, 
dear  George— I  have  spent  the  money  which  you  gave 
ring  in  another  way  ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  very  angr] 

"Nay.eome,"  exclaimed  the  gardener,  perceiving  a  roguisli  BMiil 
on  her  lip;  "this  is  beyond  a  joke — I  cannot,  will  not  beUeve  you. 

"  It  is  the  truth  for  all  that,"  rejoined  Lucy  firmly,  though,  il 
spite  of  tho  gravity  which  she  assumed,  George  Lovet  detected  | 
sparkling  gratification  in  her  look,  difficult  to  account  for.  Km 
(considering  the  liberty  she  professed  to  haye  taken  with  his  pre 
perty)  akao^t  ira^a'c^LvcL&'cft. ',  ^a&  \s^'Sss^ii»,  too,  vitli  which 
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spoke  of  it,  and  talked  of  putting  off,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
the  event  he  had  so  long  looked  forward  to  as  the  dearest  hope  of 
his  existence,  galled  and  offended  him  ;  and  perceiving  that  as  his 
vexation  and  perplexity  increased,  the  more  distinct  hecame  tho 
laughing  mischief  in  her  looks,  his  temper  gave  way,  and  the 
evening  in  which  he  had  antidpated  the  planning  of  so  much 
happiness,  was  upon  the  point  of  ending,  as  our  plans  of  joy  too 
often  do,  in  hitter  disappointment,  for  Lucy,  piqued  at  finding  he 
could  so  easily  conclude  her  fallible,  offered  no  explanation,  while 
her  lover  felt  too  angry  to  ask  one  ;  when,  fortunately  for  both, 
Nat  Lee  made  his  appearance,  and,  seeing  the  young  gardener, 
he  must  needs,  for  the  fiftieth  time  during  the  day,  go  over  all  its 
history,  from  his  first  application  to  the  overseer  and  doctor,  to 
his  piteous  request  for  five  shillings  (from  the  former)  towards 
making  up,  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours,  the  fee  which 
Mr.  Cribb  required,  before  he  could  be  brought  to  exert  his  skill 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dying  woman.  Then  he  described  how,  when 
all  hope  had  left  them,  and  the  miserable  sufferer  was  fast  sink- 
ing for  want  of  medical  assistance— how  Lucy  had  come  forward 
and  paid  the  doctor,  and  purchased  nourishment,  and  by  her  in- 
terference saved  her  life,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  poor-law  inhumanity  and  individual  sordidncss. 

'*  Ah  !  I  knew,"  said  Lucy,  lifting  up  her  happy  face  to  that 
of  her  lover,  who,  long  before  Nat  Lee  had  finished  his  story,  had 
clasped  her  fast  to  his  heart ;  **  I  knew  you  would  forgive  me,  and 
not  mind  waiting  a  few  weeks  longer,  when  you  knew  a  neigh- 
bour's life  had  been  at  stake  ;  indeed  I  could  never  have  forgiven 
myself,  having  the  means  at  hand,  if  I  had  scrupled  to  make  use  of  it.  * ' 

**  Nor  should  I  •  have  forgiven  you,  my  own  bright  girl,  if  I 
thought  you  could  have  had  any  doubt  of  my  wishing  you  to  act 
otherwise,"  exclaimed  George  ;  **  but  why  not  tell  mo  all  about  it 
at  first,  dear  Loo !  Were  you  too  modest  to  speak  of  your  own 
goodness  V 

"  I  am  ashamed  now,  though,"  said  Lucy,  ingenuously,  "  to  tell 
you  why  I  did  not  do  so,  but  I  wished  to  tease  you  a  little,  to  Uy 
if  you  could  be  angry  with  me,  which  you  have  so  often  told  mo 
you  could  not." 

**  Ah,  Lucy,"  whispered  George,  *'  love  trusts  without  trying  * 
Let  me  have  all  your  confidence,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
have  it  in  my  power  to  be  angry  with  you ;  or  if  you  will  keep  a 
secret  from  me,  let  it  be  one  hke  this,  that  will  make  me  love  you 
ten  timea  dearer  when  I  find  it  out." 


TQE  UOSS   ROSE. 

To  be  brief,  the  whole  cii'cum  stance  a  of  the  case  yferc  so 
bruited  about,  and  such  deep  indignation  waa  felt  by  the  iuhabi- 
tanta  at  the  bratnl  eonduot  of  the  pariah  authorities,  that  the  affair 
ended  in  a  public  inquiry,  at  which  one  of  the  former  Lad  the 
modesty  to  tnuut  the  doctor  with  his  inhumanity,  in  bavlog  left 
the  Hutferer  in  the  hour  of  "nature's  sorrow"  upon  so  base  a  plea 
as  the  waut  of  a  ten-shilling  fee ;  while  the  other  retorted  back 
the  poor  man's  evidenco  of  the  refusal  of  the  parish  officers  to 
afford  medical  ftsaistanco  or  pecuniary  aid  ;  wliile,  amidst  all  Uib 
details  of  suffering  and  poverty  on  the  one  aide,  and  of  heartless, 
iron-handed  inhumanity  on  the  other,  the  conduct  of  the  cottage 
girl,  beautiful  in  ita  simple  earnestness  and  negligence  of  S£LF, 
shone  out  a  salient  sun-touched  figure  on  the  darksome  back.- 
ground,  drawing  to  itself  A«ar f-admirat ion  from  all.  Nor  did  the 
want  of  the  money  bo  generously  saarificed  prevent  their  marriage 
taking  place  on  tUe  day  projected,  for  the  clergyman  of  the  Tillage 
insisted  on  performing  the  ceremony  without  fees  ;  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  rich  neighbotii's,  when  startled  into  an  acquaiat^ce 
with  the  facts,  added  a  piu'se  to  tlie  bride  of  ten  times  the  amount 
eho  had  expended.  C.  W. 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 
(thasslated  fbou  tee  gekma.n  of  db.  f.  a.  liRiraiMACHEB. 

The  Angel  who  tends  the  world's  sweet  flowers, 
And  decks  them  hy  night  with  the  silver  dew, 
laid  him,  one  day — in  the  warm  Bpring-liours — 
To  slumber  awhile  where  a  rosa-tree  grew. 
And  when  he  awoke,  in  the  grateful  shade, 
He  looked  on  the  tree  with  a  glance  divine, 
And  grieTing  a  thine  so  fair  should  fade, 
Said : — "  0  thoa  richest  of  daughters  mine, 
I  thank  thee  well  for  thy  cool  retreat. 
And  lire  incense  of  tliiive  odorous  air ; 
•  Ask  me  for  aught  of  my  treasures  sweet, 

And  1  will  endow  thee  beyond  thy  prayer." 
And  the  rose-trea  answered,  breathing  balm, — 
"  Invest  me  then  with  another  charm." 
So  the  Angel  gave  his  promised  dower. 
And  with  moss  he  clothed  the  queenly  flower. 
And  peerleaa  she  blooms  in  that  cliaslo  array, 
The  fairest  of  gifts  from  the  sunny  May. 
JlavcrhiU.  John  IlAitii.TDK  D»vd 
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BY  A  SERIOUS  PARTY. 

Letter  II. — To  Mrs.  Rustler. 

Liege, 15^^,  1846. 

My  last  was  expedited.  When  brimful  with  the  flush  of  nascent 
impressions,  I  first  set  foot  upon  this  deluded  ground,  alive  to  the 
fatal  enormities  which  are  precipitating  it  rapidly  towards  bottom- 
less ruin,  but  awake,  with  all  the  pristine  ardour  of  innocent 
energy,  to  the  sights,  and  sounds  and  scents  which  remind  me 
**  that  more  storied  shrines  detain  my  wondering  feet**  (as  Aken- 
side's  **  Traveller  '*  found  it  also  in  his  time)  than  my  own  dear 
flower-plot  at  Tinglebury :  or,  the  school-house,  where  week  after 
week,  I  initiated  the  lowly  dwellers  of  the  hamlet  into  precepts 
beyond  all  price  :  a  singular  circumstance  has  been  raised  up,  to 
give  adequacy  to  my  desires.  Your  Diana,  my  dear,  travels  with 
many  eyes  upon  her!  An  announcement  in  **  The  Fiery  Furnace,*' 
penned  by  Mr.  Pecker*s  powerful  pen,  with  valedictory  haste, — 
of  our  intention  to  sow  true  principles  where  guilty  compliance  has 
too  often  wandered, — was  worded,  I  fear,  somewhat  more  ambi- 
guously than  his  lucid  wont.  Known  to  have  stood  for  some  years 
in  the  light  of  firatemity  to  an  heiress,  and  the  tidings  of  Mrs. 
Niblett's  marriage  having  insufficiently  transpired  (with  sucH 
Jesuitical  mystery  do  these  hasteners  towards  perdition  compli- 
cate their  simplest  transactions !)  it  is  announced  that  he  has 
sacrificed  his  own  Christian  privileges,  in  ministration  to  the 
health  of  a  young  and  lovely  heiress  nnder  his  care.  What  a 
faux  temps,  my  dearest  friend,  for  your  Diana  ! — -To  contradict 
the  mistake  would  be  to  rivet  curiosity  upon  the  pilgrim,  and  bid 
**  the  blushing  primrose  top  the  poppy's  idle  part  ** — to  succumb, 
elevates  me  to  a  position  of  conspicuosity  which  cannot  be  hid. 
Brilliantly  does  Mr.  Pecker's  wit  strike  out  all  the  possible  con- 
junctions liable  to  arise  from  an  error  so  curiously .  calculated  to 
give  the  zest  of  adventure  to  my  already  excited  nerves.  Once  a 
day,  am  I  requested- to  select  among  foreigners — to  apportion, 
presuming  that  my  hand  and  my  heart  m%ist  be  left  in  the 
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stranger 'a  land — wliicli  would  lie  your  Diana's  clioicc.  But  b 
modest  woman  ivill  tamper  ;  even  iu  support  of  infantile  Bportire- 
nes9.  To  observe — to  draw  my  own  augurieB— to  disclaim  the 
complicationa  of  compliment  —  while  no  aperture  >a  closed  to  tlie 
frnnk  intercourse,  which  only  Prudery's  self  (be  it  fir  from  me  .') 
can  stigmatize — is  my  part :  but  not,  eren  in  jocosity,  to  fanpy, 
my  destinies  commingled  with  those  of  Gallic  or  German  origin, 
Mr.  Pecker's  aim,  however, — as  always, — is  upright  and  noble ; 
to  make  hia  partner  smiie  —  and  to  draw  out  powers,  which  hare 
now  an  ample  field,  in  yonr  poor  friend.  It  were  most  ungrateful, 
then,  to  remind  him  that  in  the  matrimonial  wisdom  of  the  heart, 
your  Diana  has  never  owned  a,  gnide,  "  save  Delie&ey's  kindred 
self."  I  mention  this,  becauac,  poasibly,  Wnilford  may  ere  this — 
pi'ooeeding  on  shapeless  tongncs  !  —  have  awarded  me  to  one  or 
other  of  those  whom  courtesy  has  attracted  to  me.  The  eolidtude 
of  yonraelf  and  the  Blaekadders  must  not  be  abused.  Pass  off 
whatever  you  may  hear  as  a  jest  of  Mr.  PccIict's  ;  his  sportive 
mood  will  be  sufBuiently  c:tplanatory.     I  am  atill  unattached. 

On  the  curiosities  of  Antwerp  I  could  dwell  for  pages — to 
divaricate  to  less  thrilling  topics.  Reubens,  my  dear,  is  here  the 
reigning  spirit :  and  I  have  stood  on  the  spot,  within  his  maDsion, 
where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  picked  up  his  pencil,  saying,  "  Let 
me  salute  the  hand  which  has  declared  to  the  worid  I  am  beau- 
tiful!" The  water-well  of  Eembmndt  (jou  may  correct  your 
Lindley  Murray  on  Mr.  Pecker's  more  certain  authority)  liea  some- 
where on  the  Scheldt — a  short  excursion— hence :  but  we  forewent 
fliis,  owing  to  a  slight  seizure  of  Mrs.  Pecker's,  whom  the  eor- 
nichons  (or  chimes— I  am  not  a  Lady  Morgan,  my  dear,  to  aasul 
yon  with  erroneous  foreign  phrases!)  of  the  cathedral,  disturbed 
in  her  light  sleep  ;  and  imagining  that  cnstom-houso  officers  wero 
about  to  enter  her  chamber  in  quest  of  our  brothers  bells, — vraa 
attacked  by  the  hysterical  terrors  which  are  only  to  he  soothed  by 
anodyne  administrations.  The  churches  built  by  Van  Eyofc 
(architect  also  of  Strnshonrg)  and  Ilemlinck  the  Vonnger,  are 
vast  rather  than  symmetrical.  Of  the  mummeries  we  witnessed 
there,  Mr.  Pecker's  indignant  quill  shall  speak  to  the  "Piety 
Furnace."  It  was  fine,  and  English,  to  see  his  manly  furm  tttw- 
oring  amongst  the  gcnoflesions  of  the  poor  ignorant  croatores, 
^^  who  "fed  on  husks,  no  purer  sapience  know,"— and  turnmg 
H  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  he  read  aloud  fi-om  his  enUM*  1 
r         book  for  us— never  prouder  of  him  than  at  that  instant  t     Wt^Hl 


you  beliere  it  that  Britons  are  to  be  found  venint  enough  to  erpveas 
nneasinesa  at  auch  overt  tegtimony !  An  indiTidual  of  our  country, 
approaching  Mr.  Pecker,  in  an  under  tone,  was  bo  audacious  as  to 
requeflt  his  forbearance.  "  The  EngUsh,"  ho  asseverated,  "gave 
great  offence  when  abroad,  bj  disturbing  the  rites  of  others' 
dogmas, "  "I  hope,"  replied  our  brother,  "that  such  offence 
will  never  cease  in  this  dnrkened  land — You  are  not  aware,  air, 
whom  you  are  setting  to  rights.  My  name,  air,  ia  Pecker :  of 
Tinglebury,"    "And  mine,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  timid  antile, 

*'  is  Lord ;  "  and  he  turned  away,  abashed.     Think  of  our 

meeting  this  celebrated  traveller,  this  pillar  of  our  constitution,  in 
an  aspect  so  revolting !  Shall  foreign  travel  ever  bring  vs  so 
low  T  I  answer  in  the  negative.  It  was  sweet  of  Mr.  Pecker, 
after  such  a  pronunciation  of  insult,  (a  foreign  idiom,  my  dear, 
imbibed  from  our  instructress)  to  waive  animosity  by  leaving  hid 
card  ou  the  tmworthy  Peer,  at  tlie  letter's  hotel.  It  was  not 
reciprocated  :  but  no  stono  should  fail  to  be  turned  on  these  occo- 
siona.  I  inclosed  "  Culpable  Compliances  with  Continental  Cus- 
toms,"— penned  ere  we  quitted  England ;  but  neither  of  this  come 
any  acknowledgment ;  as  gentlcmanliness  towards  a  shrinking 
female  might  have  dictated.  Mr.  Pecker  showed  an  unusual 
amount  of  disheartenment.  "Single  handed,"  ho  says,  "  how 
shall  one  frail  mortal  wrestle  with  Babylon  ?  "  Do  not  afford  Mr. 
Podd  matter  for  triumph — by  revealing  the  unworthy  fact.  It 
craves  more  weighty  dealing  than  my  light  pen  controls. 

In  her  own  simple  way,  dear  Mrs.  Pecker  has  not  shrunk  from 
testimony. — After  long  and  onsious  consultations,  dining  at  the 
public  table  being  agreed  upon,  {my  nnwortJiy  voice  turning  the 
scale!)  it  was  griitifying  to  seethe  snmo  unspoiled  creature  as 
ever.  No  gew-gaws  of  foreign  cookery,  my  dear,  will  over  gain 
her  verdict !  "  Plain  roast  and  boiled," — to  use  her  own  unam- 
bitious phrase, — "  were  all  she  aimed  at."  Nor  was  she  satisfied 
till  Mr.  Pecker  bad  interpreted  her  wiahea  to  the  waiters  :  whose 
conviction  assumed  an  aspect  of  perplexity,  from  which  it  was  your 
friend's  mediating  part  to  reUeve  them,  by  announcing  our  country. 
The  subsequent  sounds  of  "  Oh*  .' — une  dame  AngtaUe  "  made  it 
evident  that  she  had  struck  deep.  "  But  how  she  is  to  livo  in  the 
meantime,"  she  says,  lonchingly,  "  she  cannot  tell," — Our  brother, 
eror  fertile,  proposed  eggs  ;  till  eon'ccted  by  her  well-known  ei- 
eluaive  fideli^  to  her  own  poultry  at  Tinglebury  : — a  joint  of  meat 
ill  slices,  to  be  divided  amongst  our  packages,  was  tbe  nest  e<pe- 
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dient:  sighingly  accepted  :  a  provision  to  that  efFect.woa  laMSfr/ - 
liy  Sophie  --  who  also  superintended  the  cookery :  Mrs.  Pacher 
having  nisHed  herself  to  attend  to  this  indispensable  feature  in 
our  preparations.  The  helplessness  of  these  foreign  women  is 
recurrently  h nought  before  ua, — a  source  of  gratulation,  dear  friend, 
to  those  »  •  •  »  and  whose  oil  is  ever  hiuning.  Will  you 
Ijelieve  it,  that  tcar^  were  ehed,  ere  so  simple  a  comfort  could  ho 
assured  to  us — on  the  part  of  onr  attendant  ?  Her  ascribance  of 
tbem,  to  the  culinary  incivilities  she  met  with  iu  the  process,  icaa 
hut  one  of  the  deviationfl  from  truth — here,  alas  !  orgauical :  since, 
"when  the  fire  was  once  made  up,"  as  Mrs.  Pecker  pointed  ont  to 
liBP — "there  was  nothing  but  to  see  that  it  did  not  bum  :  ami 
was  neitber  over — nor  unifer— done,"  More  of  this,  however,  when 
discussing  the  treatment  of  women  abroad.  A  prolific  theme.  It 
was  necessary  to  render  ber  reducible  to  order,  by  adverting  to  the 
terminahility  of  jiet  engagement  iu  accordance  with  our  inclination. 
For  discipline,  let  ub  ail  recollect,  is  the  siuew,  vrhile  Faith  is  tbe 
Eoul  of  practice ! 

My  own  share  has  been  more  flattering.  I  had  long  been  pained 
with  the  instantaneous  laxity,  as  regards  the  proprieties  of  drees, 
which  Englishwomen  manifest,  when  abroad.  Besides  tbe  dis- 
comfort of  diniug  in  matinal  toilette — I  felt  that  when  my  beloved 
brother  and  sister  were  ao  earnest  in  assertion,  should  my  littlo 
part  be  declined,  how  great  the  turpitude  !  Accordingly,  at  Liege, 
whither  we  were  wofted  by  the  railroad's  iron  pinion — I  appeared 
at  table  as  I  should  at  Tinglebury,  Your  pale  blue  gift,  dearest 
friend,  was  worn :  and  I  sighingly  thought — as  I  donned  the  ceru- 
lean robe— of  tbe  leagues  which  sunder  us.  Pleased  murmui-a  of 
surprise  accosted  my  entrance — norwas  the  confusion  tranquilliaed 
by  Mr.  Pecker  whispering  aloud,  "Here,  at  least,  is  our  aeter 
Diana  a  liege  Lady  !" — My  lot  cast  rae  nest  a  son  of  Mars  :  ond 
the  historical  promptitude  of  chivalry  to  eihibit  loyalty  to  tlie  fair, 
has  rarely  received  a  more  agreeable  manifestation.  He  spokb 
English  :  with  an  elegance  predominant  over  exactitude  :  toilette 
the  topic  :  in  which,  as  you  know,  your  friend  is  no  novice.  When 
I  think,  indeed,  of  the  houi-s  of  anxious  care  I  have,  in  fond  ^olMi 
days,  bestowed  on  the  ungracious  task  of  decking  Mrs.  Niblett ; 
and  call  to  mind  Life's  futility,  I  blush !  But  weak  I  was  bom,  wid 
weak  I  shall  die  :  a  thrall  to  my  affection.  You  will  be  intoi-cstcd 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  fact  illustrative  of  a  land,  where  coattOM 
vet  liogere,  and  the  Peniuanlar  mantilla  has  still  (fancifullv-  tfl 
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ehai-oeterize)  a  surviving  progeny.  Captain  Van  Boinmel  (inijuire' 
not  of  woman's  ingenuity  how  I  developed  tlie  name)  after  more 
cumplimentarj  advertence  to  my  robe  than  it  befits  Christittn 
simplicity  to  repeat,  turned  to  me  animatedly  during  a  eossation 
in  the  repast,  with  tlie  startling  inquiry,  "  TF/ty  you  notputjlour 
in  your  hair  to-day?"  We  thought  powder  was  eMinct :  and 
that  tLe  effort  made  towards  its  revival,  by  the  French  ladies  some 
springs  ago,  was  fabricated  by  Miss  Podd — ever  eager  to  boast 
the  accuracy  of  her  foreign  sources  among  the  uutravelled  ;  and 
to  throw  dust  in  the  organs  of  those  who  doubted  the  amount  to 
which  Bhe  had  mingled,  \vhen  in  the  Parlsiaii  metropolis.  Here, 
however,  seemed  traces.  It  Is  not  mentioned  iu  Mrs.  TroUope's 
record  of  her  divarications  in  Belgium  :  but  the  criterion  of  accu- 
racy applied  to  her  statements,  would  "  leave  but  a  baseless 
wreck  behind."  Thus  women  travel,  and  raoi'c  exquirite  still!- — ■ 
publish  !  You  may  rely  on  the  fact,  and  diffuse  it  in  the  Wailford 
eirdea,  as  derived  &om  a  visual  witness.  Mr.  Pecker  desires  me 
to  request  that  jou  will  turn  it  iu  this  form  :  hia  own,  as  its  Doric 
salt  bespeaks.  "  A  Belgian  receipt  how  to  dress  Hair  with  flour," 
When  you  see  his  conundrums  rising  on  the  horizon,  you  may 
know,  by  this,  that  all  ia  well  with  us,  beyond  the  power  of  htiM- 
tudinarianism  to  intermeddle ! 

Liege  is  full  of  interest,  Walloon  is  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  place,  and  eugineery.  The  town  is  built  on  several  hills, — 
like  ancient  Some — and  the  basin  ia  filed  with  the  principal 
streets  and  the  river  Meuae.  Captain  Van  Bonirael  enables  me  to 
insist  on  the  Cimmerian  papistry,  which  inundates  this  manufac- 
turing district :  the  nuptial  abstinence  of  the  Bomish  clergy, 
naturally  conducing  to  the  subject.  The  composer  Gr^try,  who, 
from  a  scullion  in  Louis  Quatorze's  kitchen,  rose  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  BassompieiTes  and  Bicbelieus  of  France,  was  born 
here.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  some  years  ago.  You 
are  aware  that  he  was  Handel's  model.  Uany  inventions,  too, 
proceed  from  Liege.  But  this  is  Mr.  Pecker's  province,  rot  yotir 
friend's.  Few  are  the  illusions  which  a  delicate  female  can  dis- 
the  dust  of  manufactories. — We  perceive  that  the  Nib- 
letts  have  been  before  us  here.  No  doubt.  Wherever  Jezebd . 
shines  eonfest — there  wilt  they  be  gathered  together, 

I  ought,  ere  this,  to  have  entranced  upon  our  railroad  journey. 
The  carriages  are  not  convenient ;    greater  plenitude  of  stuffing 
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beiDg  explicitly  a  roquiremont  ia  their  couBtnictioD.  We  maaagsd^' 
howei'er,  capitftUy.  Mr.  Pecker,  l)y  adroitly  thniating  tie  hJend 
ooi  of  all  the  windows  in  torn,"  enporinduced  that  IinprcBBion  of 
fulneee,  wliich  resoued  us  irom  the  contamiiietion  of  too  close  on 
intercauHie  with  some  of  the  company — SisterB  of  Charity,  Priests, 
and  others,  forming  a  segment  of  the  motley  train.  But  thua 
muBt  the  Beparatenosaof  the  true  faith  give  place  to  the  encroach- 
mentB  of  Utilitarian  expediency.  It  is  a  comfort  to  hear  Mr. 
Pecker  Bay,  that  the  Reactionists  must  do  away  with  rtulways,  or 
they  cannot  keep  their  grouud,  still  less  advance,  on  tlic  ginng- 
back  principle  !  I  petitioned  to  stay  at  Maliaes,  to  explore  the 
traces  of  Maria,  bo  sweetly  immortalized  in  Sterne's  Sentimental 
Jom'nsl.  But  my  wish  was  rendered  nugatory :  Mrs.  Pecker  had 
heard  of  the  concurrence  of  railway  trains,  tliero  ;  and  unahlo,  by 
any  legitimate  process,  to  disentangle  this  in  her  mind  from  the 
impreseion  of  accidents,  and  consequent  ner 
fond  wish,  though  not  without  reluctancy. 
not  one  of  Fiction's  sad  ahriues  shuuld  roi 
of  two  hundred  or  more,  culled  from  the  anil 
is  my  constant  companion,  to  he  fulfilled  i  _  _ 
Peckers  admit.  A  fanciful  enthusiast,  as  of  old,  is  ymir  Diana ! 
and  innocent,  at  least,  of  any  of  such  degrading  eupei'stitiona  as 
******  are  her  objects  of  worsliip. — Adieu  !  for 
I  ara  summoned  to  council  with  regard  to  our  prepanitions  for 
crossing  the  frontier  tOrUiorrow.  Recollecting  our  Aiitwerpian 
detention,  and  the  vigilancy  with  which  our  luggage  has  hi 
watyhed,  suggesting  that  a  tingling  sound  is  not  oouveuient. 
Pecker  is  attaching  strings  to  the  clappers  of  his  bells  ;  aijiLi 
are  all  charged  to  deny  their  cxistonce.  Por  it  is  heneatli  Tini 
hury  principle,  he  says,  to  bribe  any  custom-house  officer  w1 

•  The  Editor  is  sorry  to  deprive  Mr.  Peekur  of  this  one  aroong  Iris  aumy 
original  devices.  But  the  expedient  is  in  vciy  gesei'&l  USL' unang  tlie  Kii^iBli{ 
and  It  bos  been  often  curious,  tliongh  Dot  very  pleasant  to  tlie  Edilui^a 
iiatiotutl  pride,  (o  observe  the  liuoncy  witb  which  his  oouiitry women,  of .  n  &r 
IcHB  dctnouatnttive  order  tliau  Miaa  Rill,  bare  dcclai'ed  *'  every  place  talien,"' 
lo  secure  "  themselves  and  party"  from  the  entnmce  of  fellow-poaiengerB  Hk 
the  roreicn  railways.  The  Enf^lish  word-^£ke  English  gold — waa  mo  jW 
obroad,  that  for  polity's  sake,  if  fiMm  no  iiigher  motivii,  our  tourkta  i " 
think  twice,  ere  they  add  the  reputation  of  tricl-inff  to  that  of  a  BBi 
inconriderste  esaetioQ  of  Uieir  own  peculiar  wants.  More  of  these" 
ling  Morals,"  perhaps,  in  their  own  time  and  place. 


.ijid 
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uatiog  works  of  James, 
i  opportunity  and  the 
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soever.  Am  I  not  privileged,  dearest  friend,  in  these  incessant 
reminders  of  the  pure,  unmistakeahle  duties,  which  are  nothing  if 
not  practised.     I  must  go  to  him  at  once.     Good  night. 

Your  faithfully  attached  friend  in     *     *     *     *     * 

Diana  Rill. 

Mr.  Pecker's  plan  respective  of  hills  should  not  he  forgotten — 
though  too  simple,  he  declares,  to  claim  a  place  in  pages  which  too 
partial  friends  may  call  into  publicity.  It  is  to  dispute  everything : 
aware  as  we  are  of  the  mandates  in  continental  operation  to  coun- 
teract English  liberty  of  commerce,  by  exorbitancy  on  the  private 
scale.  With  a  more  efficient  coadjutrix  than  Sophia,  the  success 
accruing  would  he  decisive  :  the  calemhourg  (idiomatic  of  **  stra- 
tagem ")  of  every  one  professing  inequality  to  understand  our 
brother's  accent,  being  too  transparent  to  seduce  into  momentary 
credence — and  the  unworthy  farce  of  interpretation  being  reqiiisi- 
tional — I  have  offered  my  services :  but  our  brother  comparing 
mo  to  the  Venice  porcelain,  which  only  contained  odorous  refine- 
ments, shivering  when  grossness  was  poured  in,  absolved  me. 
**  Nor  would  it  become,"  said  he  sportively,  **the  heiress  of  the 
party  to  interfere  in  the  paltiy  details  of  lucre."  His  considerate- 
ness  costs  us  dear,  for  alive  to  the  continental  usage  of  resj)ective 
support  in  fraudulency,  and  well  knowing,  too,  that  the  Socinian 
lieresy  imagine  the  Church  a  legitimate  spoil  in  spite  of  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  y^Q  ^j,Q  gatis^d  that  our  attendant  is  bribed  into 
acquiescence  with  the  extortionary  measures,  to  which — as  the 
rain  falls  upon  the  blades  of  grass,  just  or  unjust — we,  too, 
must  submit ! — Another  direful  result  of  English  liberalism  !  But 
bolts  are  making  hot  for  many,  now  secure  in  their  triumphancy  ! 
In  every  traveller's  book  Mr.  Pecker  records  his  weighty  ideas  at 
length.  Sophia  is  enjoined  to  diffuse  tracts  in  all  the  hotels  ; 
your  Diana,  for  reasons  above  expressed,  being  for  the  present 
absolved  from  her  old,  fond  service.  Yet  she  has  not  been  idle. 
A  request  made  to  our  charming  new  friend,  the  Belgian  officer, 
to  superinduce  her  presentation  to  the  Bishop  of  this  City,  is  in 
tapis.  Once  admitted,  the  purple  of  prelacy  shall  not  stifle  my 
weak  advocacy ! — But  zeal  is  also  cautionary.  Those  who  win, 
must  assert  their  principles  by  yielding.  Rimmon,  my  dear, 
is  awarded  as  an  example  to  all  those  who  would  gain  the  unbe- 
liever. Here  is  a  hilUt  from  the  gallant  and  martial  Belgian, 
inclosing  a  box  at  the  theatre  this,  Sunday,  evening — and  his 
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company,  Mra.  Pecker  says  that  she  never  partook  of  1 
excitements  on  that  day,  at  Tinglebury,  aud  ehall  stay  a 
and  have  supper  in  her  own  room.  But,  eoaring  above  aJ!  n 
ness,  and  employing  the  ayml)ol  of  a  "helieving  wife," 
applicability  of  which  strikes  me  as  remote,  though  ingeuioua, — 
"Who  knowfl, "  Bays  our  brother,  "of  the  utiUty  which  may 
present  itself  in  so  untried  a  sphere."  "  Let  us  foil,"  he  added, 
emphatically,  "the  followers  of  Ignatius  Savouarola  by  their 
own  subtle  artillery,"  But  as  Wniiford  is  not  foreign  parls,  aud 
there  are  those  within  its  borders  whose  feet  are  swift  to  misoDQ- 
eeive  all  that  comcth  out  of  Tinglebury,  ho  requests  that  this  may 
not  bo  diffused.  It  might,  under  *  •  *  *  ijg  tiig  means 
of  Bowing  the  whirlwind  betwist  him  and  his  friends  of  "the  Fiery 
Furnace,"  and  scandal,  among  brethren,  is  not  to  bo  sought.  Yet 
1  own  to  repugnancy  ;  and  but  for  ulterior  views  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy had  not  adhered  to  the  proposition.  Our  military  friend  is 
distiuctively  handsome ;  more  roseate,  perhaps,  than  is  befitting  a 
hero,  but  taller  than  your  Mi.  Ueury  Blackadder.  Remains  he 
atJL  the  Argus  volage  of  Wailford  ?  My  love  to  those  sweet  giil 
his  sisters. 

Letter  III. — To  ihe  Same. 

Aix, lOlk,  1846. 

The  date  of  this,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  would  not  surpriae  j( 

could  you  have  threaded  our  steps  unseen.     I  attempt  no  explu 

tion  of  the  interpolati^e  chasm  in  our  correspondence,  save  such  i» 
your  own  pregnant  fancy  can  supply.  To  seal  my  pen,  when 
addressing  my  Sarah,  was  never  your  Diana's  double  part — atiU 
less  to  express  foreign  usages,  or  depicture  the  Eccnes  when 
"  Everj  Hlep 
Tlttills  with  bright  memories  of  the  sceptreii  Past," 
as  Bishop  Heber's  Fasio  says  in  "  The  Fall  of  Kehama,' 
tenderer  personalities  are  monopolizbg  every  nerve,  and  vistas  „, 
a  fond  felicity  engaging  the  enchanted  view.  Yet  nothing  ia 
certain.  The  embryo  of  Time  still  retains  your  Diana's  destiniea 
incompleted.  Her  word  has  not  passed  the  Rubicon,  whiofa 
maiden's  foot  thrills  to  cross.  Mr.  Pecker,  however,  now  come 
iiiands  oracular  preparations,  which,  like  the  veils  of  the  EgyptlAB 
Anabia,  will  obscure  little  of  tho  truth,  from  eyes,  oagle-visiOBfld 
The  Blackadders,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  prepared  for 


BtlU 
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a  shock.  My  reluctancy  in  that  quarter,  you  will  understand ;  but  1 
hope  the  talented  individual  to  whom  it  refers,  will,  ere  this,  have 
ri vetted  his  fastidious  (not  mine  ungenerously  to  Ba.j fickle)  choice  on 
some  brighter  being  than  yoiu*  poor  friend.  It  will  break  like  a  tor- 
pedo on  the  Podds.  0  yes!  we  anticipate.  **  She  who  crested  it  so 
high  at  Tinglebury  to  stoop  to  a  Flemish  foreigner  !  "  **  She, 
whose  opinions  were  dearer  to  her  than  the  quick  of  her  bones, 
to  join  in  nuptial  bands  with  a  Papist !  **  Witness  I  not  the 
laugh  ?  Hear  I  not  the  supercilious  mockery  ? — The  Nibletts, 
who  will  shout  for  joy,  to  conceive  me  in  the  filaments  of  their  net 
— I  can  parry  them,  too.  Secure  in  feminine  principle  and  Chris- 
tian integrity,  strong  and  stately  as  the  adamantine'  cedar  in  the 
foundations  of  my  felicity,  I  can  put  aside  the  Podds  ;  and  forgive 
— meet  the  Nibletts  ;  and  challenge  her  to  assert  which  has 
<jhosen  the  best.  A  foolish  creature,  my  dear,  will  have  it  that  I 
promised  him  a  promenade.  lo !  *  Well,  indulgence  was  always 
inevitable  to  your  Diana  ; — and  here  is  Mr.  Pecker,  on  the  other 
side,  telling  me  the  post  must  go.  My  eyes  are  in  a  whii'l.  Am 
I  treading  on  cerulean  air  ?  Feel,  kindest  partner  of  my  girl- 
hood's fond  experiments,  for  your  fluttering 

Diana. 
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There  is  no  remark  oftener  repeated  than  that  the  afiairs  of 
this  world  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  mutation.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  its  truth  is  the  constant  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  relative  importance  of  kingdoms  and  states.  Neglect 
is  now  the  fate  of  many  nations  that  once  filled  the  worjd  with  the 
fame  of  their  achievements  :  and  spots  which  have  been  compara- 
tively forgotten  acquire,  from  time  to  time,  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected prominence,  blaze  with  unwonted  light,  become  the  theatres 
of  political  intrigue,  the  arena  to  which  is  transferred  that  strife 
betwixt  rival  powers,  which,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
whether  it  wears  the  horrid  garb  of  war,  or  dons  the  more  decent 
apparel  of  peace,  ever  continues  to  rage,  and  is  frequently  most 


*  From  a  direction  in  Miss  RiU's  MS.,  the  Editor  presumes  the  above 
exclamation  to  be  Italian.    It  is  not,  however,  in  Baretti. 
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violent,  tihfo),  in  the  ejea  of  the  auperficiiJ  obBervcr,  it  liaa  eeaeed 
o  ex'iM. 

Egypt  is  precisely  in  such,  a  position.  For  several  years  it  hod 
becu  by  m&Dy  conDidered  merely  as  a  field  for  the  labimr  of  the 
antiquarian — a  land  of  wonder,  of  pyrnraids  and  obelistia,  of 
temples  and  propjla?o — a  region  peopled,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
with  uiunimies,  hieroglyphica,  and  crooodilea.  The  Pr<.neh  cam- 
paign, the  more  brilliant  than  eolid  rule  of  Mohanuncl  All,  bat 
above  all,  the  eatablishmcnt  of  what  is  called  the  Overland 
Route,  have  changed  all  this.  Egypt  does  net  now  only  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  and  historical  sympathieB  of  men,  ils 
affaire  are  no  longw  foreign  to  ns,  they  come  home  to  our  busi- 
ness and  Loaoma ;  the  whole  English  nation,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, is  interested  in  every  unestion  whicli  eoiieenie  it.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  perhaps  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  relation  oi- 
friand  of  which  is  not  compelled  to  use  this  once  myateiious  land 
as  a  common  highway ;  the  mythical  gloom  which  formerly  overhung 
it  is  dissolved  ;  we  look  at  it  now  in  a  much  more  vul/^ar  light, 
and  not  only  feet  curiosity  about  its  condition,  but  more  than  that, 
are  absolutely  compelled  In  some  respects  to  take  the  initiative  in 
matters  which  we  might;  otherwise  deem  it  advisable  to  leave 
for  ever  unmeddled  with  on  our  part.  Before  the  Overland  Route 
was  regularly  estahhshed,  Egypt  was  visited  for  its  own  sake,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  eui'iosity  ;  it  is  now 
the  half-way  house  between  England  and  India,  one  of  those  atep- 
ping-atonea  wliich  enable  steam,  with  its  giant  strides,  to  traverse 
the  wide  espanae  of  water  that  separates  us  from  our  possessions  in 
Asia. 

Various  projects  have  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  improvti^ 
this  route  ;  and  to  some  of  them  we  shall  endeavour  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  But  before  doing  so,  let  us  prcmjaa  a 
few  words  on  the  fietual  state  of  the  transit.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  join  in  the  outcry  i^inst  the  present  arrangeioeata. 
There  have  been,  doubtless,  many  just  complaints  made  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  cause  of  the  outcry  now  raised  against 
the  whole  establishment  is  the  assumption  of  it  by  the  Posla. 
ySVhether  this  was  a  wise  or  proper  act  on  Ida  part  is  a  quc:)tion  ofea 
■  '  "  iiaousaion,  but  into  wliich  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  prefiemt 
inter.  This,  however,  we  must  say,  that  the  violout  and  iiuUs- 
ninate  attacks  that  have  been  made,  the  exaggoratione  th&t 
^ave  beoti  indulged  in,  the  diatorlioa  of  facts  oa  regards  iLo  IranUt 
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administration,  are  not  yerj  creditable,  and  have  tended  to  damage 
very  much  that  respect  in  which  Englishmen  should  always  be 
held.  Unjust  accusations  often  fail  in  producing  the  desired 
object ;  but  they  are  never  vnithout  some  effect,  for  they  recoil  on 
him  who  makes  them,  and  throw  a  stain  on  the  quarter  whence 
they  proceed.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  certain  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Bombay  press,  emanating,  probably, 
from  interested  parties,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  certain  acci- 
dents incidental  to  the  season,  as  the  heat  and  want  of  water,  both 
in  the  Nile  and  the  Mahmoudiyah,  to  denounce  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  transit,  and  to  declare  that  it  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  contradict  these  statements,  having  not 
only  performed  the  journey  ourselves,  but  having  had  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  opinions  of  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  have 
done  so  likewise.  The  following,  then,  we  believe,  is  a  fair 
representation.  The  transit  is  far  from  perfect ;  both  in  matters 
of  detail  and  in  the  general  plan  fault  may  be  found  and  improve- 
ments suggested  ;  the  journey,  especially  that  across  the  Desert, 
is  always  fatiguing,  and  great  hardships  are  sometimes  encoun- 
tered. People  who  travel  between  Alexandria  and  Suez  must  not 
expect  to  find,  especially  in  manners,  the  same  facilities  and  com- 
forts as  between  London  and  Liverpool.  TSgypt  is  still  a  semi- 
civilized  country,  whatever  some  sycophants  may  pretend.  But 
we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  employes,  high  and 
low,  are  polite  and  obliging ;  so  that  we  never  heard  a  single  com- 
plaint made  by  any  passenger  of  personal  incivility.  The  inconve- 
niences and  hardships  that  are  experienced,  chiefly  during  two 
months  of  the  year  (June  and  July),  are  the  result  of  the  same 
system  of  mismanagement  which  causes  much  of  the  misery  of 
Egypt.  It  has  always,  for  example,  been  a  custom  in  that  country 
to  neglect  public  works  when  once  completed,  and  the  Mahmoudiyah 
Canal,  therefore,  has  been  suffered  to  choke  up  in  many  places  ; 
but,  we  can  assure  the  complainants,  not  out  of  any  desire  to  impede 
the  transit.  The  same  cause  which  has  compelled  many  of  our 
countrymen  to  undergo  so  much  fatigue  between  Alexandria  and 
Atfeh,  has  also  offered  serious  impediments  to  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  acted  as  a  great  discouragement  to  agriculture. 
But  these  things  are  not,  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  quite  abw. 
In  1845  there  were  similar  obstacles  encountered,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree  ;  because  we  have  this  year  had  a  very  low  Nile, 
and  because  Said  Pasha  thought  or  found  it  necessary  to  i^ 


•  firi&  witk  tke  wmter^^  wae  Intoided  to  ecttp  the  pnr- 
■Av^atna.  We  sns  Awua,  thai  if  &  hnadredtli  part  uf  ihe 
_7  were  eilubited  ia  '•^"""'g  that  «*s  ediibite<l  in  tnaking 
tke  euuil.  it  migkt  mhraj?  b«  kept  tolerablj  open ;  but  we  caa 
scarcelr  expect  this  in  a  eouaCrr  where  the  prmcifile  is.  nerer  tO 
pnt  a  n«*picee  of  cloth  on  m  oU  sannent. 

iBiAj-iag  this,  we  do  not  meiui  that  we  despair  of  ever  »-eing«iiif 
in^meciient,  AaX  we  must  alnji  be  eoDtenc  to  be  tnggetl  aldng  in 
nore  Drlesadiae«nf<ittm  beftir  tmek-boata,  or  wbeeled  across  the 
rfeaert  in  two-wheded  tans,  at  an  eniniuias  expense  of  aoimat  life. 
On  the  eootray,  onr  object  in  the  presoit  paper  ia  ta  sLon  that 
TaBt  improrements  mar  and  most  be  made ;  bat.  it  the  same  iim«, 
the  eoane  manj  haTe  punned  is  both  unjust  and  impolitie.  It  is 
onjnst,  beenose  the  com^Jaints  are  in  manr  instaocea  nnfonndedr'' 
or  misdirected  ;  it  is  impcJitic.  because  if  a  man  like  the  Pd 
finds  liiat  wbat  he  does  do  h  iD  appreciated  or  misrepreBenU 
may  take  it  into  his  head  to  do  nodiing  at  all. 

Howerer  this  may  be,  one  thing  ia  certain,  that  baring  g 
no  great  an  expense  in  perfecting  that  portion  of  the  i 
India  which  lies  over  her  proper  domain,  the  sea  ;  haring  ei 
to  a  certain  extent  in  opening  a  new  lin 
through  the  centre  of  Europe,  England  conitot  rest  aatiafied  V 
eterj  possible  improvement  is  introduced  into  the  transit  tl 
Egjpt.  Lnckilj  there  has  for  a  long  time  existed  in  the  n 
Mohammed  AH  a  desire  to  lend  himself  in  this  particular-  to  q| 
views  of  Great  Britain.  Tweko  years  ago,  Galloway  B^,  ] 
engineer  in  chief,  laid  before  him  a  project,  of  which  he  Ij--'-- ^ 
appreciated  the  importance.  It  was  proposed  to  him  to  oi 
a  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  would  not  only  sa»e  s  g_ 
deal  of  valuable  time,  but  enable  passengers  to  escope  from  4 
most  disagreeable  portion  of  tbo  journey,  the  crossing  ot  4 
deaei't. 

The  history  of  this  project,  and  of  the  c 
ha*  taken  place  in  its  accomplishment,  is 
cannot  at  present  undertake  more  than  a  sketch,  or  ratfl 
notice,  of  dome  of  the  moBt  important  heads.     The  fi»t  i, 
naturally,  was  to  have  the  ground  surveyed,  wliich  was  done  V 
minutely  by  tlio  projector  himself.     It  was  soon  ascertained  t 
Initond  (if  ony  engineering  difficulties  o-iisting,  there  scarcely^ 
wan  n  line  wtiich  held  out  hopes  of  being  completed  at  so  smi^ 
Tho  peculiar  conditions  under  which  lahour  was  t 


a  of  the  delay  id 
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procured  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  appeared  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  work  could  be  executed  for  £300,000. 
Every  encouragement  therefore  was  offered  on  this  score  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  difficulties  that  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
construction  of  the  railway  have  never  had  reference  to  the  cost  of 
its  construction  ;  they  have  all  been  political,  within  the  province 
of  diplomatists,  not  of  engineers — of  consuls  general,  not  of 
surveyors. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Overland  Route  in  its  present 
state,  it  required  some  sagacity  to  see  that  such  a  line  as  that  we 
mention  would  be  of  the  importance  it  must  now  acquire.  It  is 
not  every  mind  that  can  look  forward  and  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  the  future.  Men  are  too  apt  to  follow  in  the  train  of  events, 
to  be  led  by  circumstances  instead  of  moulding  them.  It  does 
therefore  some  honour  to  Mohammed  Ali  that  he  early  perceived 
and  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Suez  railroad,  and  took  steps 
for  its  construction. 

In  1834  Galloway  Bey  received  instructions  from  Mohammed 
Ali  to  carry  out  the  proposed  undertaking,  and  proceeded  to 
England  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  purchase  of  rail, 
<kc.  At  the  same  time  he  was  deputed  by  his  Highness  to 
acquaint  the  British  Government  with  the  circumstances.  All  he 
required  by  way  of  remuneration  was  a  common  transit  duty  on 
merchandise  of  i  per  cent.  Confident  that  so  reasonable  a  pro- 
position could  not  fail  of  being  fully  acceded  to,  Galloway  Bey 
lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the  government,  who  unfortunately 
treated  the  communication  with  indifference.  This  of  necessity 
disgusted  the  Pasha,  and  served  the  interests  of  foreign  powers, 
in  dissuading  him  from  carrying  on  the  work. 

Political  events  now  crowding  round  him,  and  being  repulsed 
by  the  power  most  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
Mohammed  Ali  suffered  the  idea  for  a  long  time  to  sleep,  though 
twenty  miles  of  rail,  with  locomotives,  were  actually  brought  over 
from  England  by  Messrs.  Galloway  ;  and  instead  of  resuming  at 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  this  once  favourite 
project,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  French  influence  into 
others  of  doubtful  utiUty  or  apparent  absurdity.  The  fortifications 
of  Alexandria,  which  are  crumbling  at  one  end  whilst  they  are 
unfinished  at  the  other,  attest  the  prevalence  of  idea  opposed  to 
sound  improvement ;  and  the  Barrage — a  project  truly  barbarian, 
in  which  means  are  employed  vastly  disproportionate  to  the  end 
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—  typifies  the  kind  of  civiliKation  which  the  Gallic  ra«G 
e  introducing  into  the  l&nd  of  tho  PharaobB.  la  this  iinfortnaate 
couiiti"y  ilestiued  nevee  to  he  the  scene  of  reasonnhlo  achieve- 
mentfl  ?  Obelisks,  pyramids,  a  bnrrage,  are  these  the  only  works 
on  which  Egyptian  hands  can  bo  employed  ? 

Witliin  the  last  four  or  five  years,  howerer,  the  Pasha  baa  re- 
verted to  the  idea  of  a  railway,  the  advantages  of  whii'li  are  now 
more  apparent,  more  easily  appreciable.  A  great  change  hu 
taken  place  in  Egypt.  Instead  of  an  occasional  passenger  eoo- 
tent  to  traverse  the  desert  oa  the  awkward  dromedary  or  lite 
humble  ass  twice  a  month,  there  is  a  regular  infliLx  'jf  Btintgtn 
from  Asia,  as  well  as  from  Europe,  into  the  country,  Tho  pro- 
ducts of  the  gorgeous  East  are  onee  more  beginning  to  find  tlieir 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  through  this  channel ;  and  through  it 
likewise  the  ci^-iliaation,  the  science,  the  wisdoin  of  the  West,  tat 
continually  flowing  back  towards  their  supposed  sources.  Every 
year  increases  the  numbei'  of  persons  that  ply  on  the  route,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished 
it  wiil  afford  an  amply  remunerative  return  ;  and  then  when  tiae 
principle  that  railways  make  traffic  has  operated  the  profit  will  be 
very  great  indeed. 

In  1843,  accordingly,  Mohammed  Ali  again  came  to  a  deter- 
mination to  proceed  with  this  project,  and  actually  requested  Mr. 
R.  Galloway  to  proceed  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  necessary  arrangements.  There  appeared  now  no  prospect  of 
any  change  taking  place  ;  and  the  next  steamer  was  positively  to 
carry  out  the  final  order,  which  having  oneo  left  Egyjit  could  wWi 
difficulty  be  recalled,  It  was  necessary  therefore  that  those  wbD 
were  interested  in  suppressing  this  useful  undertaking  shoiM 
vigorously  exert  themselves,  employ  every  resource  of  diplomaej, 
or  even  descend  into  the  mazy  paths  of  intrigue.  Such  exertions 
were  made,  and  the  result  was  that  as  Mr,  R.  Galloway  was  nboBt 
to  embark  the  order  previously  given  was  countermanded,  and  baa 
that  day  to  this  scarcely  any  real  progress  has  been  mode  toiTKicb 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object. 

It  b  scarcely  necessary  to  point  to  the  liVonch  consulate  as  Aft 
quarter  whence  the  opposition  which  was  so  successful  prooeedti 
In  many  instances  England  has  been  reduced  to  guess  at  tkt 
maciiinations  of  hor  rival ;  she  has  found  herself  in  presencn  of  «, 
secret  enemy,  and  being  compelled  to  fight  hira  with  bia  an 
e  has  often  been  defeated  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  ft  fiilr 
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hand  to  hand  struggle.  In  Egypt  it  is  otherwise.  There  the  riyaky, 
the  hostility,  the  opposition  of  Prance  are  undisguised.  Her  con- 
suls have  openly  avowed,  for  example,  their  determination  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  railway  from  ever  being  carried  out ;  and  as 
England  unfortunately  has  not  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  tone 
sufficiently  peremptory  the  railway  has  necessarily  miscanied  or 
at  least  been  postponed. 

No  great  penetration  is  required  to  divine  the  motives  that  urge 
the  French  Government  to  adopt  the  line  of  policy  at  which  we 
have  above  hinted.  In  addition  to  the  ever-living  jealousy  that 
exists  between  the  two  nations,  Egypt  is  too  important  a  country  for 
England,  and  still  possesses  too  much  of  the  traditional  affection 
of  France,  to  allow  the  latter  to  behold  us  quietly  running  a  rail- 
way through  its  territory.  Without  certain  precautions  this  work 
might  of  course,  if  such  were  our  desire,  open  a  way  to  conquest. 
But  we  know  the  Pasha  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  us  from  acquiring  any  military  advan- 
tage by  means  of  a  railway.  It  is  evident  that  Louis  Philippe, 
whatever  he  may  attempt  to  promise  the  Pasha,  must  know  that 
no  improvement  in  the  transit  of  our  mail  and  passengers  can 
directly  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  British  authority  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  A  superior  degree  of  sagacity  to  that 
which  he  possesses  might  teach  him  indeed  that  danger  to  the 
independence  of  Egypt  can  arise  not  from  facilities  given  to  the 
transit,  but  from  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  that  there  is  no  surer 
means  of  inducing  us  to  lay  aside  any  ambitious  pretensions  he 
may  suppose  us  to  entertain  than  to  give  us  the  fruits  of  victory 
without  its  dangers.  A  safe  and  rapid  transmission  of  travellers 
and  intelligence  through  Egypt,  secured  by  binding  treaties,  will 
quite  satisfy  England ;  whereas,  if  she  is  to  be  irritated  there  is 
no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  the  cunning  conduct  at  present 
pursued  by  the  French  agents  in  Egypt. 

Wc  are  not  among  those  inolined  ever  to  give  the  most 
Machiavellian  interpretation  to  the  actions  of  men.  In  this 
instance,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  a 
desire  to  impede  her  movements,  to  embarrass  her  merely  for  the 
sake  of  doing  so,  seem  chiefly  to  impel  France  to  action.  She 
loves;  without  any  immediate  purpose  of  advantage  to  herself, 
to  cast  little  stumbUng-blocks  in  the  path  of  that  gigantic  power 
whose  greatness  overshadows  and  alarms  her.  For  this  purpose 
her  agents,  especially  in  the  East,  present  themselves  everywhere 
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under  varioua  formB  and  nameFt,  but  always  with  the  same  view, 
and  tie  same  mode  of  action.  Haviug  no  great  object  to  acoom- 
pliali,  even  the  best  of  tbem  are  compelled  to  descend  to  little- 
nesses- Being  com  missioned  to  carrj  out  no  extensive  scheme  of 
policy,  but  simply  tu  annoy,  impede,  and  pester,  irith  diplomatic 
good-humour,  a.  dreaded  rival,  all  their  actions  necessarily  eorre- 
spend  with  then-  object,  and  are  small,  crooked,  obscure,  or  insig- 
nificant. In  Abyssinia,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  every- 
where we  liave  encountered  an  ilt-paid  Frenchman  labouring  with 
commendable  perseverance  to  undo  what  we  Lave  done,  to  prolong, 
if  he  caanot  ultimately  prevenf  the  attainment  of  our  desires,  or  if 
he  is  powerless  in  both  these  capacities  lo  misrepresent  our  actions 
and  libel  our  policy.  In  Egypt,  the  personal  character  of  the 
present  French  consul-general  has  given  a  little  more  variety 
and  openness  to  proceedings  essentially  similar.  M.  Barrot  lias 
not  publicly  wished  the  success  of  the  railway,  and  privately 
opposed  it.  He  has  declared,  with  a  frankness  perhaps  disagree- 
able to  hia  Government,  that  his  intention  is  ever  to  resist  the  om- 
cution  of  this  project,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  report,  has  given  his 
reasons  pretty  plainly. 

Let  us  liatca  to  his  principal  argument.  "  /  am  afraid  that  if  the 
raihvay  ever  is  made  we  shall  never  have  the  canal."  The  rail- 
way then  stands  in  the  way  of  some  other  project,  which  is  at 
once  a  favourite  and  of  apparent  inferiority.  We  presume  that 
even  the  French  consul  will  acknowledge  that  the  canal  Is  not  a 
thing  to  be  loved  per  se.  Is  it  not  then  extraordinary  that  such 
on  argument  as  this  should  bo  seriously  put  forward  !  Are  we 
not  at  liberty  to  infer  that  France  patronises  the  canal  simply  in 
order  to  stifle  the  project  of  the  railway  ?  Is  there  any  other 
explanation  of  so  strange  a  process  of  reasoning  ?  Are  we  not 
forced  to  believe,  when  we  hear  the  two  schemes  put  into  sucli 
cuiious  opposition,  that  they  really  occupy  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  a  position  very  different  from  what  he  avows*  M.  Barrot 
patronises  the  canal,  affirms  its  vast  superiority,  its  importance 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity  ;  and  yet  fcara  that  tiie 
estabhshracnt  of  the  railway  would  prerent  the  canal  ever  hciog 
made  ;  he  must  conclude  then  that  the  former  would  fulfil  all  the 
useful  purposes  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  ackaowledged  in  facVto  be 
the  only  feasible  work,  and  that  the  canal  is  merely  put  forwiu^ 
as  a  blind. 

We  do  not  intend  to  eater. into   the   question    of  the  octtial 
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pmoticabUity  of  this  "  Great  Cut  "  as  it  Las  been  called,  from 
Suez  to  tlio  Meilitei'ranean  ;  bat  wiii  simply  observe  that  tlic  yast 
C08t  of  its  formation,  the  leDgth  of  time  it  would  occupy,  and  the 
little  comparative  benefit  that  would  arise  from  it,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  any  reasonable  person  from  the  attempt,  even  if 
all  the  real  advantages  its  most  sanguine  protuotera  propose  were 
not  to  be  obtained  by  more  economical  lueans.  However,  if 
France  really  desires  to  perform  this  stupendous  work,  let  her 
undertake  it,  but  let  her  not  endeavour  to  prevent  Great  Britain 
from  constructing  a  railway,  which  will  in  fact  be  indispensable  to 
carry  to  her  field  of  action  the  requisite  materials,  and  the  sup-' 
plies  for  the  vast  numbers  of  meu,  whom  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  century  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  ! 

It  now  remains  only  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  we  have  suffered' 
Franco  successfully  to  oppose  us  in  this  particular.  Certainly 
there  has  not  been  any  remarkable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our 
Govomment  to  give  it  support.  Opinions  have  changed  since  a 
British  minister  so  singularly  thwarted  the  desire  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  rejected  his  overtures.  Lord  Aberdeen  in  October,  1843, 
after  the  ^'rcnch  consul  had  dissuaded  the  Pasha  from  com- 
mencing the  railroad,  forwarded  the  most  positive  instructions 
to  Colonel  Bamet,  our  consul-general  in  Egypt,  to  ^ve  every 
support  to  the  undertaking ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
eupineness  or  indifference  of  this  gentleman,  or  it  may  bo  the 
persuasion  of  his  bosom  friend,  the  French  consul-general,  pi'e- 
vented  him  from  fulfilling  those  instructions  and  induced  him 
to  neglect  in  a  most  singular  manner  his  duty  to  his  employers 
and  his  country.  On  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  having  been 
the  means  of  preventing,  instead  of  assisting  the  esecution  of  a 
work  of  such  paramount  importance  to  Bntisb  interests,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  political  point  of  view. 

Let  US  hope  that  Lord  Fahueraton,  with  his  occuatomed  energy, 
will  pursue  the  example  set  him  by  his  predecessor.  We  hear 
that  the  question  has  already  been  preseutcd  to  him,  and  timt  it 
has  occupied  his  most  serious  attention.  It  will  he  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  boar  in  mind  one  circumstance.  Whatever  good- 
will he  may  possess  and  evince,  nothing  will  avail  unless  strenuous, 
urgent  and  precise  instruction  bo  given  to  the  new  consul-gene- 
ral. No  doubt  must  be  suffered  to  remain  on  Mr,  Murray's  mind 
as  to  how  far  he  may  go  in  his  support ;  hut  armed  with  distinct 
orders,  having  in  view  a  specific  object,  he  must  be  enabled  to  go 
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to  the  Paeha  and  expiain  himself  faHy  and  freely  ; 

opportunities  of  exeriiug  hie  Ittflnence  if  he  cannot  find  them,  and, 

Hnallj,  he  must  rememher  that  apettyjeolousy  and  an  nffectatitm 
of  rivalry  are  nnworthy  the  character  of  a  British  represent ative. 
If  what  we  here  counsel  he  a  prophecy  ;  for  we  do  not  ilattw 
onrselvea  that  it  will  affect  the  decisions  of  GoYcrnment  or  the 
conduct  of  its  representative — of  whom  indeed  we  have  great  hopo; 
we  shall  soon  have  to  congratulate  the  Paaha  on  the  commencoment 
of  a  work  which  will  confer  great  Uesaings  on  the  industry  and 
oommerce  of  liis  country,  whilst  it  multipUes  its  chances  of  inde^ 
pendcnce,  of  Boourity  against  foreigu  aggreEsion  ;  aud  to  annoimce 
to  Groat  Britain  that  the  best  route  to  the  vast  possessions  in  Ana 
is  indeed  open  and  secure,  and  that  she.  need  no  longer  fear  any 
interruption  in  her  constant  communications  with  the  InUtee,  wilit 
China,  with  Austraha,  and  iJiat  important  country  bi  ~  _ 
toanfojd  its  riches  heforo  us,  the  vast  island  of  Kalamantan.  -i 


"  THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN." 


He  is  a  Ii,ltle  gentle  child, 

Upon  a  tender  mother's  knee, 
On  wbom  the  dawn  of  life  has  smiled 

In  its  unclouded  infancy  ; 
On  her  ie  fixed  the  soft  hlue  eye, 

The  wondered  gaze,  tie  upward  look, 
And  in  her  loving  amila  he  reads 

The  iirrt  sweet  page  of  nature's  hook. 


aergym 

And  thoughtfulneas  heyond  hia  yeara ; 
Among  his  little  fnends  he  hounds 

A  thing  of  life  and  glee, 
But  lists  with  fionUfilled  eyes  of  grief 

At  tale  of  miaeiy. 

The  infant  and  the  child  expand 

In  th'  open  brow  of  the  tearless  yonth, 

The  claai'  glad  eye,  the  generous  hand, 
The  earnest  flush  of  conscious  trutli ; 
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'Tis  the  same  tender  infant  child, 

The  same  glad  boy  of  merry  mood, 
On  whom  the  parents'  thoughtful  eye 

Rested  with  deep  solicitude. 

With  what  emotion  now  he  reads 
Of 'actions  brave,  of  hi^Hsouled  deeds, 

Perchance  of  martyr  band ; 
How  kindles  his  blue  earnest  eye. 
How  heaves  his  breast  the  deep-drawn  sigh, 
And  oh  how  longs  that  s)nQapathy 

To  stretch  a  helping  hand  ! 

Pass  some  few  years,  young  eager  soul, 
Thy  wa3rward  passions  to  control, 

To  ripen  all  thy  worth  ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  mission  high 
To  rescue  human  misery, 

Ordained  thee  from  thy  birth  j 
Deep  hid  in  the.  Almighty  plan — 
The  Jiour  is  come — ^and  tkou  the  Mem, 
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No.  I. 

MORE  FRIGHTENED  THAN  HURT  ;  OR,  THE  WISE  GOOSE  AND  THE 

FOOLISH  SPARROWS. 


In  the  green  suburbs  of  a  great  city  which  shaU  be  name- 
less, there  was  a  waste,  wide-open,  wUd  spot  of  many  acres 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  afforded  free  conamonage  to  •  all 
the  geese,  ducks,  sparrows,  and  small  fowl  of  the  village,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  donkeys,  and  donkey-boys,  and  schoolboys,  and 
illiterate  boys,  between  twelve  and  two  at  mid-day,  and  from  five 
till  it  was  time  for  boys,  donkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  sparrows,  to 
go  in  and  go  to  bed  at  a  good  hour  in  the  evening  ;  for  all  these 
free-commoners  had,  no  doubt,  had  it  impressed  upon  their  young 
minds,  either  by  precept  or  example,  and  especially  the  geese  and 
the  donkeys,  that — 

"  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Was  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

But  alasthe  day  I — this  long-negleo^  Noman's  land  was  no 


more  to  run  wild  :  no  more  ta  reaouud  with  whoops  'anil  hal 
brnyinga,  chuctlings,  cacklinga,  and  ehirpiiiga.  One  of  tiiose  rich 
men  who  would  not  steal  a  goose  fi-oni  a  common  for  tbe  world, 
but  thinii  it  no  dishonesty  to  steal  a  commoii  fi'oni  a.  gooae,  got 
tbia  ownerless  land  into  his  hands,  some  say  by  underhanded  meaDS 
— inclosed  it — levelled  it — planted  it — laid  it  out  as  an  orna- 
mented garden — made  here  a  pleached  alley,  and  tbci'C  a  gravelled 
walk — hero  a  bed  and  there  a  bed  foi'  flowers — built  a  comely  villa 
in  the  centre  of  all — stuck  up  scarecrows  for  one  sort  of  offendera 
and  words  of  warning  for  another,  letting  them  learn  what  they 
would  got  by  trespassing  ;  for,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  at  One 
angle  of  the  inclosnre  they  might  read  tbia  inscription — "  SeVMre 
of  the  Gaol !  "  and  at  another  angle  this—"  This  is  one  waj/,  hut 
not  the  nearest,  to  the  Countif  Prison."  In  other  words,  whoever 
troBpasaed  on  tbeae  premises  was  assured  that  he  would  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  law. 

The  obstinate  donkeys  and  rebeUious  boys  resisted,  for  some 
time,  so  gross  an  innuvation  on  tbeir  libei'tiea,  and  broke 
througli  here  and  clambered  over  there  j  and  the  ono  got 
fined  and  tbe  other  pounded  for  their  pains.  The  ducks 
and  geese  waddled,  aa  ihey  had  been  used  to  waddle  daily,  to 
their  old  wild  wandering -place,  and  cackled  and  clamoured  and 
quaquaked,  and  thought  it  scandalous  that  they  should  be  barred 
out  of  tbeir  right  of  commonage  ;  but  about  tlie  time  of  the  coming 
in  of  green  peas  the  ducks  were  reduced  to  silence,  and  a  little 
while  after  Michaelmas  sage  and  onion  aubdued  tlie  geeao  by  their 
offensive  odour.  The  sparrows  and  small  birds  showed  that  they 
had  a  spirit  which  would  not,  and  could  not,  and  should  not 
he  put  down  in  a  hurry  ;  and  for  a  time  they  trcspiwBed 
witb  impunity.  Cherry-c lacks,  scarecrows,  (to  which  tl>ej  pud 
)  attention,  as  they  were  sparrows,)  and  the  going  off  of  a  gun 
;oaaionally,  were  tried  in  vain  to  warn  them  off — they  would 
not  take  warning,  and  gnibbed  up  the  ground  as  nudaciouslj  aa 
ever,  tilt  the  gardener  hit  upon  a  plan  of  guarding  his  beds,  which 
brought  them  to  tbeir  aonsea  by  frightening  them  out  of  thinn ; 
and  soon  not  one  of  tliem  was  bold  enough  to  venture  further  tbu 
tlie  ledge  of  the  palings  or  tbe  tiptop  of  an  old  hawthorn  over- 
hanging the  ground?. 

The  oddest  and  wildest  of  fowls  had  taken  poasession  of  the 
garden,  and  kept  it.  The  moat  experienced  sparrow  of  those 
parts  had  never  seen  a  specimen  of  such  a  bu'd,  with  so  long  « 
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mttenu'ated  a  body,  and  featliers  for  ever  ruffling  in  the  wind,  so 
white  nad  wide  Bpnrt !  Was  it  a  bird,  or  what  woa  it  ?  who  could 
say  wliat  it  was  ?  But  a  aort  of  bird  it  must  be  ;  or  wherefore 
all  those  feathers,  frightfully  fluttering  ?  And  they  stood  in  ohirp- 
leas  silen<;e,  wondering  to  see  it  turn  and  turn  again  like  a  spindle  ; 
and  though  tbey  broke  out  at  last  into  o,  general  titter  or  twitter  of 
admiration  of  its  antics,  they  were  not  the  leas  afraid  of  it.  An 
old-lady-BpaiTOw — quite  a  prude  to  look  at — thought  its  extraordi- 
nary evolutions  barely  decent — decidedly  unbird-Jike,  and  bade  her 
fair  young  friends  to  come  away  j  upon  which  all  the  young-lady- 
eparrowB,  who  bad  not  thought  of  that,  with  a  pretty  affectation,  set 
up  screaming  fearfully,  and  flew  off,  anywhere,  out  of  sight  of  such  a 
monster,  their  lovers  following  them  and  gallantly  chirping  after 
them  not  to  he  afraid,  which  mado  them  scream  alt  the  more,  so 
that  there  were  soon  few  or  none  but  old  fellows  left  to  admire  this 
foreign  wonder,  of  all  tlio  bravo  and  bold  fowls  of  the  air  the  only 
one  that  ventured  there,  where  sparrows  dared  not  show  their 
faces  ;  and  they  are  the  boldest  and  least  diffident — in  short,  the 
most  impudent  birds  in  the  world, 

Ever  since  a  good  stout  fence  of  oak-palings  had  surrounded 
this  spot,  the  wading  birds,  as  the  pond  they  loved  so  much  had 
been  filled  up,  waddled  away  to  a  piece  of  water  further  down  the 
road,  where  the  weed  was  pretty  good  and  green,  hut  the  frogs 
few  and  smallish,  and  so  they  gobbled  two  or  three  at  n  time.  In 
the  old  pond — ah,  that  was  something  like  a  pond  I — ono  was 
almost  a  choker :  here  tliree  frogs  went  to  n  mouthful.  And 
now,  of  all  the  hundreds  of  wild  and  domesticated  fowls  once 
common  to  this  once  a  common,  there  were  but  three  geese  and  a 
gander,  (nicked  by  the  gardener  as  his  private  property,)  and  this 
foreign  wonder  of  a  fowl,  who  were  not  afraid  to  venture  within 
this  sacred  inclosure,  regularly  tabooed  from  all  the  wild-fowl 
world.  When  the  gardener's  back  was  so  completely  turned  that 
he  was  sitting  with  his  face  fronting  the  Two  Jolly  Gardeners,  a 
mile  up  the  road,  talcing  his  pipe  and  pint  of  ale,  these  geese  and 
their  green  goslings  (not  because  they  had  more  bravery  than 
Bparrows.  but  because  they  had  more  stupidity)  would  run  cackling 
In  where  they  dared  not  now  think  of  going  for  a  minute  in  theu 
way  to  flomewhere  else  ; — 

"  Thus  fools  rush  in  where  angela  fear  to  tread." 
The  gander  especially  (a  fine,  fuU-grown  fellow,  as  proud 
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turkey cock~-<j«ite  a  Grand  Turk  in  his  woy)  so  s 
wnddled  about  "at  his  own  sweet  will"  wliereverl 
over  the  new-mado  beds,  aud  ducking  Lia  Lead  even  "iDde*^^^ 
Tcry  vertebra  of  the  long-haeked  monster  which  bo  scared  tha^ 
AB  if  it  had  no  terrors  for  him,  great  goose  ! — a  very  AJexander  of 
a  gander  ! — that,  willynilly,  they  could  not  choose  but  admire  him : 
for,  if  he  had  not  courage,  he  had  iusenaibihty  to  danger — a  good 
Bubstitute  for  that  old  bulldog  virtue. 

By  way  of  compliment  to  the  gander,  some  one  anggeated  that 
he  should  be  asked  what  he  thought  of  this  bird,  with  the  spinal 
column  six  yards  long.  Agreed  to  ;  but  it  was  not  so  aooa  agreed 
who  should  ask  him ;  for  the  goose  looked  so  very  grave  and 
grand,  that  they  were  all  afraid  to  speak  to  liim.  At  last  it  was 
settled  that  they  shoold  get  their  old  gossip  the  Magpie  to  pop 
the  question  indirectly,  not  to  the  Gander,  but  to  a  Robin  who  visited 
tiie  villa  daily  for  bit*  of  broken  victuals,  though  there  was  a  cat 
there  who  hated  the  very  sight  of  him.  Aa  hn'K  would  have  it, 
Mag  came  screaming  by,  in  mere  wantonness  aud  fun,  for  there 
was  nothing  amisa  with  Mm  ;  aud  seeing  such  a  goodly  compai^ 
of  sparrows  in  full  convocation,  assembled,  he  slackened  swl,  and 
dropped  in  among  them.  He  was  a  clean,  ckricai-looking  fellov 
to  look  at,  with  a  good  many  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  pert, 
smart,  pragmatical,  pet  parson,  spoiled  by  too  much  praise  of  his 
eloquence,  and  too  many  presentations  of  ringa  and  aUver  tea-pots 
by  fair  hands.  If  there  had  been  any  schism  in  his  church  touch- 
ing white  and  black  gowns,  he  had  settled  the  question  by  wearing 
a  pie-bald  surplice — as  much  black  as  white. 

When  they  had  informed  him  that  his  worship  was  the  last 
person  they  had  in  their  mouths,  tfaej  begged  his  attention  to  the 
foreign  wonder,  and  directing  him  where  to  look,  they  inquired  if 
he  had  ever  seen  so  extraordinary  a  bird  in  his  life  ?  Mag  looked 
oecordingly,  with  his  beak  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
making  all  sorts  of  odd,  exclamatory  noiaea  as  ho  looked  intently 
at  it ;  and  then  he  confessed  that,  in  al)  his  wanderings,  he  had 
never  seen  a  wild  fowl  like  it  before,  or  behind  either,  for  that 
matter !  At  which  piece  of  pleasantry  thera  was  an  anivenal 
twitter  of  sparrow  laughter  :  for  he  had  such  a  renown  among  the 
Email  birds  for  his  great  wit,  that  he  had  only  to  open  his  moutb, 
and  his  silliest  badinage  was  received  with  a  roar.  His  chucklea 
of  wonder  at  its  antics — his  imitations  of  its  capers 
affected   it — ^werc    really   coBjical ;  and   made  the 
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merry — very  !  Among  other  memMTible  thinge  said  by  him  on 
this  occnsioii,  he  remarked,  "  Tha,t,  aa  it  could  not  aay  it  had 
not  a  feather  to  fly  with,  why  did  not  it  fly,  and  not  atand  there 
frightening  the  Bparromocracy,  and  puzzling  hini  what  to  think 
of  such  a  fowl  ornithologically  ?  "  And  aa  Mag  was  ia  sueli  tt 
gracious  humour,  they  holdly  put  it  to  him,  "Would  he  ask 
rohin  to  ask  the  gander " 

"No,  indeed,  I  wont,"  said  Mag  decidedly.  "Robin  is  a 
proud,  bird-UDsocial  fellow;  Hocial,  and  mean,  and  humble  enough 
to  our  great  enemy,  Man,  and  because  he  ia  a  poet,  and  can  sing 
pretty  we^  when  his  betters  wont  sing — in  winter — when  the 
concert-season  is  over,  ho  is  above  speaking  to  Bparrows  or  to  me. 
Eren  I  should  not  get  a  civil  answer  from  him  :  he  would  mind 
his  Bong,  and  never  mind  tne ;  which  shows  that  he  knows  more 
of  music  than  of  manners.  The  goose  I  think  I  could  talk  to,  and 
get,  if  not  a  wise,  a  civil  answer  from  bim.  For  you  will  remem- 
ber— if  you  don't,  I  do,"  and  ho  looked  uncommonly  nutty  upon 
bis  knowledge,  "  that  he  ia  called  Anser  by  the  learned,  and  muat 
anstver  when  called  upon  by  the  unlearned."  And  here,  o£ 
course,  there  was  a  prodigious  twittering,  so  gratifying  to  hid. 
vanity,  that  he  readily  promised  to  ask  the  goose  the  question  prtH 
pounded.  "  And  thero  he  ia,  coming  down  the  grand  gravelled' 
walk — how  grandly  and  how  gravely,  as  if  bo  had  something  more 
on  his  mind  than  Michaclmas-dny  nest !  1  '11  ask  him  at  once 
to  oblige  you  !" 

And  so  saying,  Mag  walked  over  the  way  with  great  dignity — 
the  dignity  of  an  usher  of  the  black-rod  with  a  message  from  the 
upper  house — and  meeting  the  gander  at  the  gate  be  saluted  bim, 
and  hoped  ho  was  salubrious — he  looked  so  ;  and  the  ladies  and  the 
little  ones,  all  pretty  well  ?  Yes.  And  then  paying  Lim  a  fulsome 
compliment  upon  his  wisdom,  he  lauglied,  and  looked  behind  him 
at  the  sparrows  cowering  in  a  eomer,  and  told  him  of  the  terror 
of  the  small  birds  at  the  appearing  of  this  monster-fowl,  "  all 
feathers  and  no  flesh,  with  a  spinal  column  ten  yards  long,  who 
was  eating  up  all  the  worms,  slugs,  and  snails  to  himself." 

"What  monster  is  this?  where  is  this  monster?"  said  th 
gander,  looking  as  if  it  was  the  £rst  he  had  heard  of  it. 

Hag  directed  his  eye  to  the  centre-bed  ;  and  at  that  moment 

^  the  mdescrihable  bird  was  playing  most  eitraordinary  antics,  and 

dirowing  his  feathers  about  from  one  aide  of  his  long  apine  to 

the  Other,  as  if  ba  cared  not  which  side  was  warm  aiul  whiA' 
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colJ.  Tlio  gander  lifted  liis  bend  with  such  a  doliberale 
only  a  grent  goose  can  assume,  and  looked  very  gruvely  i 
nioiister  in  the  middle  bed,  Mog,  with  liis  ely  eye,  watcLii 
the  while,  and  wondering  to  see  how  wholly  unafraid  he 
apparently  ;  for  Mag — a,  great  obaeiTer — inew  that  there 
diaacmblors  in  this  world,  who  could  affect  to  look  calm 
custard  cooling,  while  their  hearts  were  dying  within  them. 
dread,  and  therefore  his  calmness  went  for  nothing. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  gander,  looking  as  if  he  bovt  no 
dei-ful  in  this  wonder. 

The  grave  Bparroir,  ambassador,  surprised  at  his  ii 
said,   "  You  are  not  seared  by  it,  I  see  !  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  quoth  the  gander.  "  If  you  call  that  a 
monster,  it  is  a  monster  of  my  own  making — mine  and  my 
family's  1  I  should  he  a  goose  indeed  to  be  frightened  out  of  my 
wits  by  my  own  shed  feathers,  strung  on  a  stiing  stretehed  from 
peg  to  peg,  to  scare  away  such  fools  as  sparrows  aro, 'between  you 
and  1,  with  all  tlieir  swaggering.  It  has  no  ten'ora  for  me  !  1 
am  in  the  secret — I  know  what  it  is — what  it  is  made  of — how 
harmless  a  wild  fowl  it  is,  and  no  foreign  wonder  to  me,  and 
Grubbins  the  gardener  !  It  is  simply  ten  yards  of  twine,  two 
tent-pcga,  and  my  and  my  wives'  cast  of  finery  !  Uere,  Maggy, 
my  fine  follow,  come  and  see  for  yourself  what  this  terror  ia  made 
of !  "  And  30  saying,  with  an  inward  cackling,  like  the  chuckling 
of  some  grave  old  groy-benrd  among  men,  when  he  laughs  at  the 
follies  of  the  day,  the  gander  waddled  up  towards  this 

"  Gorgon  and  chimera  diro," — 
the  ambassador  following  after  him,  about  a  hop,  step,  and  , 
hi  the  rear,  for  he  had  his  apprehensions  still  ;  and  when  he  sBir 
with  his  own  eyes  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was  not,  that  had 
scared  all  Sparrowdom,  he  chuckled  too,  and  indeed  screamed  with 
mirth,  which  the  sparrows  hearing,  set  doiTu  for  screams  of  horror. 

When  tlieir  meri'Imeut  was  over,  the  gander,  out  of  his  pity  for 
the  small  birds,  said  benevolently,  "  Don't  disabuse  these  simple- 
tons of  their  terrors,  by  telling  them  that  it  is  no  monster,  or  thoy 
will  come  trespassing  in  these  gi'onnda,  and  get  shot  down  liy  tho 
dozen  ;  for  my  master's  man  swears  he'U  have  no  mercy  on  tliom 
if  ho  catches  them  grubbing  here  again.  When  you  go  ba«k, 
i^gy.  go  among  them  with  all  your  feathers  on  end,  as  tl 
^H  ■were  woundily  frightened  ;  aud  beg  and  pray  tlicm  to 
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off  these  prcmifiea  till  the  inonster  disappears,  wtiicli  will  l>e  tlie 
case  ivliea  the  seeds  come  up.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  wide 
world  for  them  :  why  should  thej  want  to  come  iiere  in  parti- 
cular ?  Simply  hecausG  they  are  forhiddeu  ?  Bisobedioace  la 
delightful,  I  know  ;  hut  don't  let  them  pay  too  much  for  the  plea~ 
sure  of  wilfulness  1  As  a  friend  to  them — a  well-meaniag  friend — 
if  you  love  them,  frighten  them  !  Tell  them  of  the  terrors  you. 
have  endured— enough  to  turn  your  hlock  feathers  to  white,  your 
white  to  grey  ;  and  warn  them  of  Gruhbins's  great  wrath  to  come. 
His  doublc-barrolted  gun  ia  ready,  loaded  with  small  shot,  and 
standing  handy  in  the  tool-house  ;  and  he  is  in  a  horrible  humour 
to-day,  because  the  squire  snuhbcd  him  for  oyeraleeping  him- 
self. And  so  good  morning,  Maggy ;  for  I  must  ahotit  my 
business — get  a  giizardful  of  early  earth-worms  for  my  dear  little 
goslings!" 

And  so  saying,  the  gander  gobbled  up  a  great  worm  and  had 
liis  eye  on  aoveral  more  ;  while  Mag  flow  screeching  back  among 
the  Eimple  sparrows,  as  if  awfully  horiified  at  oil  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  would  neyer  more  he  seen  there,  he  said,  to  serve  or 
satisfy  anybody,  even  himaelf  ;  and  away  he  went,  and  they  after 
him,  till  he  alighted  five  fields  off ;  and  there  he  solemnly'  warned 
them  to  avoid  that  spot,  if  they  set  any  value  on  their  lives. 

And  during  all  that  slow  seed-timo — for  it  was  a  cold,  back- 
ward spring — not  a  sparrow  was  to  he  seen  within  gunshot  of  the 
tabooed  ten  acres,  till  an  old  birtl,  noticing  how  fat,  how  sleet, 
how  sly  and  ahy  Mag  had  gotten  in  their  abstinence,  watched 
him  ;  and  saw  him  and  the  gander  grubbing  together,  and  faring 
sumptuously  under  the  very  midriff  of  the  monster.  He  could 
hardly  believe  hia  old  eyes  ;  but  he  could  his  ears  when  lie  heard 
Mag  say,  and  chuckle  as  he  said  it,  "  What  gullible  fools  your 
sparrows  are  !"— and  the  gander  answer  him,  "Yes,  they  are 
simple  believers,  truly!"  and  cackle  in  contempt  of  these  fools  of 
fowls.  "  Phew  !"  whistled  the  old  sparrow,  and  went  open- 
moutbed  to  tel!  his  congeners  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  but 
they  would  not  believe  a  word  of  this  tale  :  "  Tell  it  to  humming. 
birds,  and  they  won't  swallow  it !  Mag  is  too  honest  and  open 
a  fellow  for  such  base  hypocrisy  !"  said  one  of  them  ;  and  not  a 
gparrow,  save  this  spying  one,  hut  religiously  kept  aloof  from  the 
sacred  soil :  till,  towards  the  end  of  May,  Mag  himaelf— as  fat  as 
a  mortified  monk  in  Lent — announced  that  the  monster  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  the  interdict  was  withdrawn. 
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"  There!"  cried  three  hundred  Hparrows  with  caie  TWee,  "wll« 
dares  to  diebelieTe  in  Maggy  now  ?'' 

So,  in  the  good  old  dark  days  of  BcperstitioD,  a  certain  dmrob 
would  score  away  its  simple  spiritual  sparrows  from  the  eatntl 
good  things  of  this  life  in  the  eeedtimc  of  the  year,  which  tbe 
priests,  careless  of  their  bodies,  thoughtful  oiily  of  their  gouts, 
kept  them  from,  and  kept  nnto  themselves  ;  and  this  they  did  by 
setting  scarecrows  and  scareBparrowB  as  aentinela  over  all  things 
sacred  to  the  chnrch,  and  setting  them  in  motion,  tdl  the  uninitiate 
were  subdued  by  t^ror,  and  fled  for  their  liveB.  Meanwhile  ell 
orders  of  the  hierarchy — popes,  anti-popes,  bishops,  arcbblshc^w, 
abbots,  priors,  monbe,  Jriars,  priests,  deacons,  ardideacone,  mau- 
men,  chaunters,  vergers,  even  beadles  and  lay  brothers,  who,  like 
the  Goose  and  Magpie  of  our  story,  were  in  the  secret,  and  knew 
what  sort  of  scarecrow  it  was  which  kept  the  illitfrali  from 
trespassing — enjoyed  themselves,  entered  without  fear  into  these 
sacred  places,  strode  over  the  tabooed  spots,  and  gobbled  m^ 
every  good  thing  they  could  gather,  aa  proper  to  geese  but 
impropei'  to  sparrows,  and  from  which  these  only  were  to  be  scared 
away  by  sweet  persuaaioa  where  that  would  do  ;  and  where  that 
failed,  by  the  terrors  of  the  church  and  the  engineery  of  enormous 
Ijing. 
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The  Fawn  of  Sebtoiuce.    2  vols,  poat  fivo.    Lonilon  :  Longraan  &  Co. 

This  fiction  is  one  of  a  noble  kind  :  a  kind  that  is  not  of  the  highest 
hnt  still  one  that  is  gracefal,  instmctive,  and  interesting.  It  has  a  little 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  and  since  oirciilating  libraries  have 
become  more  abandant,  and  cab-driversj  and  turnpike  men,  and  other 
sedentary  personages,  beguile  their  weary  hours  with  works  of  fiction, 
A  style  more  illostrative  and  daguerreotype  has  somewhat  misplaced  it. 

The  novel  of  the  modem  age  might  be  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  the  drama  by  Poloniug.  We  certainly  have  the  hialoricaJ,  the  hia- 
torical-pohtical,  the  historical-domestic,  the  histcrical-modem,  the  lua> 
torical- middle-aged,  the  hiatoricol-claasical,  and  were  we  aa  fluent  and 
as  tedious  as  the  old  courtier  we  could  outrival  his  list  with  the  infinite 
Tarieties  of  modern  fiction.  Bertorius  belongs  to  the  bistarical-clBsaical, 
a  kind  that  we  think  may  be  traced  to  the  elegant  and  interesting 
romance  of  Valerius  hy  Lockhart,  who,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  Um 
son  ct  Scott.    Sir  Walter  himself  bad  not  ranch  sympathy  with  t 


ctdd  an<l  abstracted  nature  of  clasucal  writing,  but  having  bronj^t 
novels  into  fasbion  with  the  learned,  and  obtamed  tliat  eieat  trluiupli 
over  academic  prejudice,  the  el^ont  Bcholars  of  the  time  iiroiigbt  forth 
the  histoncal'ClasEicoI  rouajice.  And  it  betitiys  conspicnously  its  orlgio, 
Coireetness  of  manners,  archaological  accuracy,  and  the  Ecntenltani 
iDDrolitj  of  the  ancients,  as  recorded  in  their  precise  and  logical  philo- 
sophic moralists,  are  its  dbtiagaishiiig  characteristics.  It  posiiesses 
a  certain  cold  formality  of  character,  as  if  the  knowledae  had  hew. 
derived  tioia  a  study  al  marble  and  bronzes,  and  glemiod  through  " '' 
spectacles  of  books.  The  same  earthly,  unspintual,  sensn:U,  thoi 
refined  feelings  that  are  perceptible  in  ali  the  clasacal,  nt  the  leut  _ 
the  Boman  writers,  predominate  in  it,  and  men  and  women  are  dclia»- 
ated  on  principles  Ain  to  those  which  govern  geometrical  proportton 
rather  than  to  that  mingled  and  mingling  process  which  actual  observa- 
tion of  life  produces.  Still  as  the  product  of  refined  mind«,  as  dealing 
with  remote  objects,  interesting  and  suggestive  from  their  very  romote- 
ness,  this  class  of  writing  has  many  charms,  and  more  especially  for 
the  cultivated.  A  kind  of  real  ideiUism  pervades  it  too,  which  pre- 
cludes its  beioE  tested  by  nature  or  lenlity;  and  although  it  la  felt  not 
to  he  a  tme  delineation  of  humonily,  nor  a*j)!>s(Bei subliming  of  it,  yet 
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it  is  taken  as  accordant  with  n  character  of  its  own,  and  all  necemar' 


7 
w.u,.uu..^  being  made  the  mind  is  interested,  unreal,  and  untrue,  a>  it 
abstractedly  is.  It  is  an  elegant  and  stately  dream,  and  as  such  jilcus- 
ingly  abiorbs  the  reader. 

The  Fawn  of  Sertoriua  is  the  production  of  a  truly  ripe  echolar,  filled 
to  overflowing  with  information,  which  streams  with  a  coplouinets 
and  smootbneM  that  proves  it  is  derived  from  an  abundant  well  of 
knowledge.  We  could  almost  do  it  the  honour  to  suppose  it  fi'om  the 
pen  of  the  finest  writer  of  sehiilatUc  prose  of  the  day — Walter  Savage 
Landor.  We  do  not  perceive,  however,  the  penetrating  glancea  into 
human  character,  nor  the  brief  but  vivid  touches  which  make  liis 
delineations  glow  with  an  intense  reality.  It  may  be  the  product  of 
^caying  perfection,  or  the  early  effort  of  a  ripening  genius,  it  is  some- 
times dinicnlt  to  distinguish  the  extremes  of  morning  and  evening. 
Whoever  is  the  author,  it  is  a  proof,  with  othera  lately  had,  thathowfver 
weary  we  may  grow  of  forma  of  fiction,  that  fiction  itself  is  a  necenaiy 
oflshoot  in  some  shape  of  humanity  itaelf,  and  that  we  shall  never  be 
without  its  manifestation  in  some  phane  or  other.  We  trust  thin  work 
nfty  be  the  product  of  a  young  hand,  tliat  we  may  hope  for  farther 
and  perhaps  still  higher  works  itom  it. 

We  have  comddmd  the  work  an  a  fiction,  for  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  Sertorius  only  required  an  9qual  liistorian  to  have  ranked  him 
with  JalJos  Caaar,  m  the  novelist  contends.  As  the  world,  however, 
will  judge  by  resulli  and  not  by  intrinsic  merita,  it  would  seem  very 
unlikely  that  any  pen  conld  have  given  him  such  renown,  even  had  be 
been  able  (u  wield  it  at  powerfully  in  hi*  own  behalf  as  Cstsar. 

Of  Sertoriua  wt  know  nothing,  eicepl  frocn  Plutarch,  though  probably 
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CBriana  scholars  are  able  to  piece  together  some  fragmentary  mronnS- 
tion  regarding  him.  In  one  important  particular,  affecting  completel;r 
the  entire  character  of  Sertoriua,  the  novelist  swerves  from  the  andent 
biographer.  The  latter  in  most  nnequivocal  terms  declares  that  Berto- 
riua  "  feigned  a  lye  of  the  Hinda  "  (in  the  qo^nt  translation  of  North), 
and  that  "he  mode  the  simple  bajrhnroos  people  believe  that  it  was  a 
gift  that  Diana  had  sent  hitn,  by  the  tvhich  she  made  him  ucdentaad 
of  many  and  sundry  things  to  come :  knowing  well  enough  of  himsclfe 
that  the  barbarous  people  wer^nen  easily  deceived,  and  quickly  caagbt 
by  any  subtile  saperstition,  l^ides  that,  by  art  also  he  brought  them 
to  believe  it  as  a  thing  very  true."  The  novelist  starts  with  citing  Ihat 
this  tale  of  the  Fawn  is  a  proof  that  the  Roman  mind  was  of  the  same 
spiritoal  and  snperEtitious  nature  that  the  Teatonic  is  acknowledged  la 
be.  The  whole  conduct  of  Sertorius,  as  related  by  Platarch,  would 
lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  proving  him  to  have  been  an  extremelj 
politic  and  worldly-minded  gentleman,  very  wise  in  hia  generation. 

After  reading  again  the  Life  of  Sertorius,  as  given  in  Plutarch,  we 
cannot  but  think  a  stoiy  of  more  power  and  interest  might  have  been 
given  from  it.  Every  paragraph  is  there  a  Buggestion,  and  it  abounds 
with  scenes  of  glowing  interest.  Had  any  of  our  old  dramatists  con- 
densed it  into  "  earns  three  honrs'  play,"  what  an  intensity  of  life  and 
action  would  they  liave  revealed !  In  the  present  work  we  have  some 
agreeable  description,  pleasing  sentiment,  and  elegant  disqniaitjon,  but 
it  wants  life  anq  vigour  to  give  it  a  universal  interest.  The  scholar 
will  be  pleased  with  it,  and  the  reflective  man  of  the  world  may  be 
interested  in  its  development  of  the  conduct  of  men  engaged  in  rivalry 
for  power,  and  banded  together  tor  merely  selfish  purposes ;  but  the 
general  reader  will  prefer  fictions  less  elegant  bat  more  true ;  and  seek 
for  a  more  esciling  narrative,  regardless  it  it  bo  leas  didactic. 
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Memoirs  of  ihe  PBmciPit.  Actoks  :ji  mK  pLirs  of  Sbikespeibe.  By 
J.  PiTNB  Collier,  Ebi.,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  the  SimkeBpeare  Society, 
London :  Rvo. 

Of  all  the  hooks  which  the  Shakespeare  Society  has  yet  issued,  we 
deem  this  the  most  interesting.  There  have  been  many  volumes  printed 
by  the  Society,  for  which  the  lovers  of  lileratnre  must  be  grateful,  and 
which,  by  being  printed  and  distributed  in  various  copies,  are  secorad 
from  total  destruction.  The  Coventry  Miracle  and  Chester  Whitran 
Plays  ;  The  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court ;  Jonson's  Conversationa 
with  Drummond  ;  The  Diary  of  Henslowe,  and  nnmerous  reprints 
of  plays  of  value  and  variety,  are  all  and  each  good  ;  but  they  still 
had  only  an  interest  for  the  highly  cultivated  reader  of  our  old  litera- 
ture :  the  present  is  a  handsome  volume,  which  the  genera!  reader 
will  find  highly  interesting.  .    . 

It  is  imposuiblB  for  any  one  to  be  in  the  habit  of  perusi 
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Plays  not  to  imbibe  an  irrepresBible  curiowty  to  know  something  p«r- 
ooDslly  of  &  writer  no  immeasurably  anperior  and  different  from  all 
otbers.  That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  inuamerable  bookfi  pub- 
lished endeavouring  to  dissipate  the  darkness  that  shrouds  his  biography 
by  the  piecing  together  the  few  fragmentary  scraps  that  relate  to  him. 
This  niUural,  if  not  laudable  curiosity,  extends  to  those  connected  with 
him,  and  in  the  ntter  hopelessness  of  getting  any  full  paiticulara  of  the 
great  one  himself,  we  exl«nd  our  researches  to  his  great  contemporaries 
and  hisaa  great  representors.  Here  theidBa  volame  thefrait  of  a  IJfe 
of  diligent  research  guided  by  gcnipulflSlitruth  and  controlled  by 
the  most  cautious  investigation.  We  know,  bulky  as  the  book  m 
(upwards  of  300  pages),  that  every  fact  has  been  sifted,  and  the  whole 
mass  winnowed  by  the  faithful  author.  Mr.  Collier  stands  above  sus- 
picion, and  may  be  cited  in  this  particular  as  the  contract  of  Stevens, 
who  also  spent  alife  and  a  fortune  on  the  same  researches,  but  who 
rendered  nugatory  all  his  labour  by  an  ntter  disregard  for  truth, 

The  volume  contains  the  Uvea  of  twenty-five  performers,  all  the 
principal  actors  but  one  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Commencing  with 
the  "  renowned  Burbadge,"  and  ending  v.  ith  John  Rice,  who  seems  ho 
fac  like  his  modern  namesake  to  have  "jumped  Jim  Crow,"  that  he 
went  from  stage-playing  to  preaching ;  no  such  extraordinary  change  in 
those  days,  however,  when  the  stage  had  not  very  long  emerged  from 
the  church. 

We  have  said  all  the  principal  actors  hat  one  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare are  included  in  this  volume ;  that  one  omitted  is  the  great  one 
himself,  His  life  haa  been  already  as  elaborately  given  by  Mr.  Collier  ' 
as  the  known  details  will  adroit;  and  he  jually  belongs  to  another  J 
volume  of  still  higher  natures, — the  dramatists,  The  interest  of  the  i 
volume  consists  in  the  collection  of  numerous  facts  which  incidentally  * 
shadow  forth  the  modes  of  life  of  our  "bnried  ancestors,"  and  we  read 


it  with  that  solemn  but  not  gloomy  interest,  wherewith,  on  a  bright 
summer  day,  we  peruse  the  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  churchyard.  We 
are  reminded  of  our  mortality  at  every  turn  ;  we  read  of  christenings 
and  burials,  intermingled  with  marriages  and  solemnities  ;  but  we  ore 
in  such  goodly  company,  and  so  plainly  perceive  that  death,  at  all 
events,  is  not  invidious,  but  that  in  departing  with  him  we  only  fulfil 
the  inevitable  law,  that  we  are  sobered  but  not  saddened  ;  inlflrostwl 
anil  not  depressed.  In  this  particular,  too,  the  biographies  assimilats 
with  the  sabjects  ;  their  lives  were  spent  in  uttering  dramas,  where  all 
these  mingled  elements  of  onr  existence  were  the  cnnsUnt  theme. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Burbadge  is  intensely  interesting.  Of  kll  mon  HO 
mnat  have  known  most  of  Shakespeare.  The  words  of  Haml«t,  Iitar, 
Othello,  Richard,  Romeo,  were  first  given  to  the  world,  n^ver  aftnr- 
warda  to  be  forgotten,  by  him.  He  must  have  known  Uw  wholn  procoiB 
of  their  creation.  He  most  have  heard  frani  the  lip«  of  Shftk«s|W8nl 
Mmself  his  own  commentary  upon  them.  All  that  Mholnrs  of  ft!l 
realms  have  since  so  eagerly  sought  to  leirn  must  hive  btifn  fiuniliat  *" 


him.  Every  -rihratioD  of  feelmg,  eveiy  rench  of  th«  atvt]Mn> 
muKt  have  been  developed  to  bin.  What  philosapliers  have  mace 
specakted  apon  ina«t  have  be^n  shown  to  bun  in  sli  it«  depth  and 
power ;  and  the  whole  crowd  of  commentaton  would  have  been  mme- 
ceaiary  had  he  only  faithfully  recorded  his  interviews  with  him,  "Bnt 
be  died  and  made  no  mgn ;"  wofulomisBioD,  never-to-be-iepaitedinJBiy. 
He  HeemB,  however,  to  be  in  other  respects  worthy  of  sQch  aisociatka. 
and  WOH  a  great  actor,  having  aa  such  a  noble  pagsionate  ima^attaa; 
He  wa«  three  years  yoaoeeMpBan  hia  great  friend  and  instmctM',  for  that 
Shakapeare's  instruction 4||f^  chief  reason  of  hie  greatasss  there  can  be 
DO  doubt.  The  relative  position  of  dramatist  and  actor  was  then  pia- 
periy  arranged.  Borbodge  looked  np  to  him  -,  but  we  doubt  if  is  the 
present  day  the  tmnecendent  genias  of  even  the  greateat  of  the  wmW's 
writers  could  have  subdued  the  ignorant  and  indestructible  arrogance  of 
a  modem  favourite  actor.  They  who  mutilate  his  works  when  dead  to 
minister  to  tbeir  inordinate  vanity,  would  have  had  the  temerity  to 
dictate  to  him  were  he  living.  But  the  andent  acton  were  a  di^rent 
and  more  noble  race.  Th^  had  genius  and  reverence-  Imaginatians 
moreoverj  and  were  not  mere  rhetorical  spouting  Ewa^gerers,  who  could 
only  perform  characters  soiled  to  their  narrow  naturee  aud  stunted  idio- 
syncrasiea.  We  find  that  Shakespeare,  the  author,  friend  and  partner, 
of  the  great  actor,  did  not  confine  himself  in  drawing  the  characters  of 
Shj'lock  and  Coriolanus,  Romeo  and  Richard,  Prince  Hany  or  Othello, 
BrntuB  or  Lear,  to  an^  individuality  or  pecaliarities ;  but  had  an  actoi 
able  to  pourtray  the  mlini(«  variety  of  his  conceptions,  and  not  a  mere 
pra^on,  whose  narrow  range  would  limit  his  genius.  Burbadge  had 
the  great  requisite  for  acting  a  fine  and  plastic  imagination.  He  wk 
not  a  mere  factitious  stage-player.  All  the  notices  of  him  proeUilu 
that  he  had  so  moch  of  that  power,  which  leema  to  bxve  vanished  from 
our  time, — the  power  of  peraonation. 

Tliy  stature  small,  but  every  tbonglit  and  mood 
Might  tlioroughly  from  Ihj  face  be  UDderBtood. 
And  hia  wliole  action  he  could  eliaiigo  with  ease 
From  ancient  Lear  tu  youthful  Pericles. 
And  that  be  had  the  power 

To  chann  the  fncuHy  of  ears  and  eyes, 
there  is  toetimon^  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  modem  aewspapen. 

He  survived  his  fiiend  and  coadjutor  only  three  years,  dying  alio  at 
an  Me  too  premature. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  remark  on  the  remaining  twen^ 
four  biographies,  but  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  the  pen     '  "" 
all  lovers  of  literature.    It  is  a  book  that  ought  greatly  to  add 
numbeiE  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 


ra  San-  or  Otiss:  op.  The  Mtstbbioub  Iblaiid,     A  Bomwice  in  3  vol*. 

By  Habobats  Jnnvisaa.     Poit  Hva.    LoaiUm  :  T.  C.  Newby, 
We  have  felt,  Tike  this  author,  oppreBsed  with  the  everlasting  fact* 
of  thia  worldDg-day  world,  ai  doubtless  have  hundreds  of  readers  ' 

rerwrouyht  age,  when  as  much  work  is  done  and  expected  of  ai _ 

da;  as  in  a  month  of  the  old  leisurely  barbajic  time ;  and  have  also 

3en  ready  to  plunge  into  imj  stream  of  ideu,  however  □nrcasoning  or 

nnreasonahle,  that  "the  dilated  spirit  might  bathe"  in  the  fiery  flood* 

'     Jiiie  glorious  imagination.     Seeking  away  from  every-day  life,  tn 

'  deep  in  the  forest  glenjs  and  necromantic  regions  of  the  Fairy 

Or  call  up  litm  ihitt  left  half-told 

Tho  fltory  of  Cambusean  bold. 

Of  Cambkll,  and  of  Algansife, 

And  who  hnd  Caaaee  to  wife,  t 

TliBt  DWn'd  tho  virtuous  ring  and  glass  ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 

Oil  which  tho  Tarlar  king  did  ride  : 

And  if  ought  else  gratA  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  soleiinii  tunea  have  sung. 

Of  tournica  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Of  forests  and  enchantmantB  dreai*, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  ' 

IS  therefore  with  a  prejudice  greatly  in  favour  of  the  work  that  we 
sat  down  to  it.  "  The  Ship  of  Glass"  was  a  poetic  title,  and  seemed  to 
bespe^  that  power  of  mingling  the  fancy  with  facts  which  made  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  romancers  such  enchanting  reading.  But  we  regret  to  say 
'we  have  been  disappointed  :  for  so  far  from  there  being  a  wild  aDQ 
wondrous  vein  of  thought  in  the  tale,  we  find  onrselTOS  chuned  to  foct 
in  a  most  painful  manner.  For  instance,  in  the  midst  of  a  narration  of 
a  "violent  brawl  in  a  Spanish  poaado,  we  have  a  parenthesis  of  the 
following  kind — "Viva!  Viva  f  Here  are  the  hulia  !"  <^"  a  proverbial 
iS^obM  eJxlamatioH  of  delight.")  Now,  a  writer  who  is  ao  extremelv 
minute  in  his  facts,  is  not  very  capable  of  sustaining  the  iUusioa  of  hign 


The  author  has  evidently  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
magic  and  necromancy  by  the  long  list  of  magicians'  names  and  works 
lie  fjuotes,  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  being  inspired  with  their  genius. 
He  does  occasionally,  however,  soar  out  of  the  common-place,  and 
Kiypp,  the  magical  ship-builder's  character,  has  some  felicitous 
touches.  There  is  also  aomething  poetical  in  the  prediction  which 
leads  to  tbe  main  incident  of  the  story.  "  The  hold  must  put  forth  his 
«ne  life  to  win  a  double.  HUihtp  mviit  be  of  woten  light,  a.ai  shadow- 
leas  must  be  his  crew."  But  his  dreadfolly  prosaic  atyle  cannot 
or  bring  its  flight  above  fact. 


I 
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Yet  tliB  aothor  has  powers  of  deBcription  and  finer  sympalhics,  an< 
we  are  loth  to  represent  him  too  un favourably  to  the  reader.  He  haa 
capacities,  perhaps  great  ones  in  him,  and  if  he  would  or  could  adopt  x 
lietter  vtyle,  mtgnt  yet  "  enchant  the  eje  or  ear"  of  numerous  readena 
The  following  bespeaks  "  observations  impregnated  with  feeling" — ■    ^ 

"  Phroditis'  window  looked  dowu  upon  the  ancient  Bhipyuil,  where  the, 
slipn  of  water  gleamed,  and  all  remote  objects,  nud  the  ton-ering  building 
intenniugled  in  dubions  obscurity  like  the  chiaro'  acuro  of  a  Rembrtuidt,  or, 
BoniB  of  the  oldest  of  the  old  Spanish  paiaters,  in  whose  amber  shadows  aat 
dnaky  IwiUgbte,  flat,  even,  ntid  unifonn  as  the  tint  may  be,  you  are  deceireil 
in  gradually  distiaguiHhing  onsubBtantial  and  incoherent  shapes  of  ' 
and  representations  of  objecta,  whicH  in  their  uncertainty  might  lie  anyll 
or  nothing.  In  (act,  in  the  Tery  plctureaqneaeBB  of  Ihe  doubtfulness 
immateriality  and  uncertaiuty  of  this  southern  twilight,  filling  and  penelr^ 
Ung  into  the  depths,  and  closing  Dp  into  the  corners  of  the  ship-buildine' 
domains  you  might  h^ve  laid  out,  aud  arranged,  and  pictured  to  younea 
a  wlioto  region  of  things,  aud  persuaded  your  readily  credulous  ii  '  " 
that  there  had  been,  and  was  still  going  on  an  actual  wresthing 
and  embodiment  of  artiimlat«d  shadows. 

"Gaont,  gioiit  like— nay  awful,  rose  spire  and  turret.  Doors  looked 
more  than  doors.  Holes  looked  dens.  Every  ahudow  quickened  as  if  ib 
conld  breed  its  ghost.  Out  of  tlie  depth  and  darkness  below,  rendered  mor^ 
Curious  &Dm  a  strange  sort  of  blue  glow  which  spread  abroad,  you  nught 
have  thought  the  moresco  steeples,  and  tlie  &etted  and  croeketted  puinai&B, 
were  happy  in  escaping  into  ur,  and  catching  tlie  last  warning  light,  and  ■ 
glimpse  of  pale  undecided  moonshine,  too  grey  for  starlight,  aa  it 
watery  and  ahimmeringly  yellow  for  moonlight." 

Alcherley  is  a  tale  connected  with  the  Rye-house  plot  ;  and  althoagl 
it  betrays  the  same  want  of  artiatic  power,  this  deficiency  is  not  felt  td 
be  so  unpleasant,  because  it  is  not  so  antagonislic  in  style  and  subject 
as  in  the  former  story.  The  powers  of  description  here  also,  displayed, 
and  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  feeling  make  ns  take  leave  of  tlieaa 
volumes  with  regret  mingled  with  expectation.  Kegret  that  an  aufho^ 
of  so  much  ^ileasing  capacity  should  by  the  want  of  same  one  element 
of  construction  ao  mar  his  own  powers,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
we  sliall  yet  have  from  his  hands  a  fine  and  noble  fictf 
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Enolind's    CoLOMiL    Ehpibe  :    an    HisloricBl,  FoUtical,  and  Slatietind 

Account  of  the  Empire,  its  Colonies,  and  Dependencies.     Vol.  I.     Bf 

CHiBtBs  PainiuH,  Esq.  B.A.    Smith,  Elder,  &.  Co. 

This  undertaking,  we  fear  too  gigantic  to  be  completed  in  any 

aonable  limit  of  time,  or  rasjse  of  paper  and  printing,  singularly  enoDgb 

commences  with  the  small  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  occupiea  a  rerj 

'closely  printed  volume  in  octavo  of  above  four  hundred  pages.     Th« 

history  of  an  island  discovered  three  centuries  ago,  and  of  which  ni 

valid  trace  beyond  that  period  of  time  is  to  be  found,  required  n(^ 
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drawing  npon  ancUnt  aod  obscoie  allasions  about  African  naTigation 
to  assist  in  stating  known  facts.  Our  author  in  dejciibiDg  a  modom 
island  and  people  gives  it  to  ub  in  "  the  manner  of  the  ancients."  Thus 
the  policj  of  the  planters  in  giving  allotments  to  the  negro  slaves,  cotu- 
mon  once  in  our  uwn  colonies,  was,  it  seems,  derived  from  the  Romans 
and  their  pemiliarii  !  The  early  state  of  the  French  colony  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  Corcyra  from  Thucydicjes.  The  chapter  heads  have 
Preek  and  Latin  mortoea,  and  the  first  opens  with  statements  from 
Jlerodotns,  the  Bible,  and  Pliny,  about  the  discovery  of  Africa,  al! 
which  is  utterly  superfluons  and  out  of  place.  The  volume  itself  it 
compiled  from  French  accounts  of  tlie  islands ;  Bemardin  de  St. 
Pierre,  Engliah  state  documents,  Montgomery  Martin,  and  the  Colonial 
OsEette,  among  the  rest.  The  account  of  naval  operations  in  the 
''  "m  seas,  and  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  too,  swell  the 
me  out  most  unreasonably.  If  a  petty  island  he  thus  treated,  to 
what  extent  mnst  other  colonies  run,  India  from  Alexander  the  Great, 
no  doubt,  and  Bencoolen  from  the  time  of  King  Solomon  and  Ophir. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  mother  country  or  empire  included  in  the  title, 
where  will  the  colonies  and  dependencies  stop  if  the  author  go  back  to 
Ulysses  under  the  head  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  to  St.  Paul  for  Alaltn ! 
Mr.  Pridham  should  have  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  such  a  history 
as  he  has  projected  mnst,  to  he  successful,  consist  of  condensed  facts, 
confined  to  authenticated  records,  and  well-ascertained  dates  of  dis- 
coveiy.  The  design  is  praiseworthy,  but  the  judgment  displayed  in  the 
execution  cannot  receive  the  same  measure  of  commendation.  Mr. 
Pridham  must  forget  his  college  propensities,  and  ose  his  classic  know- 
^-■Ige  with  more  oiacretion.  His  compilation  is  spun  out  too  much, 
(The  has  not  in  consequence  availed  himself  of  that  advantage  which 
bis  materiala  afibrded  him  in  obtaining  effect  by  their  concentration. 
A  good  colonial  and  statistical  history  of  the  British  dependencies  is 
much  wanted — we  trust  Mr.  Pridham  will  improve  in  his  next  volume, 
and,  benefiting  by  experience,  yet  supply  the  existing  deficiency  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  matter  in  the  present  volume  shows  that  such 
a,  work,  well  carried  out,  will  afford  both  amusement  and  information. 
It  will  serve  the  purpose  also  of  giving  the  public  an  idea  of  the  amaii- 
ing  extent  and  importance  of  our  colonial  possessions,  which  number  in 
themselves,  inclnding  India,  upwards  of  onehnndred  and  thirty-threa 
millions  of  Buals. 

.  The  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix,  annexed  to  the  history,  are 
■valuable  records  copied  from  various  sources.  The  (able  of  the  climate 
«f  St.  Louis  is  from  Montgomery  Martin  on  the  same  colony,  others  are 
from  public  communications  and  documents.  They  are  all  useful  for 
reference,  being  particularly  full.  It  is  facts  like  these  which  are 
ijaluable.  The  system  of  taxation,  the  plaguerSpol  of  the  British 
colonies  from  following  the  example  of  the  mother  country  and  giving 
extravagant  Bilaries  to  emph]/ea,  is  here  as  visible  in  the  state  of  the 
finances  as  elsewhere.    The  revenue,  nearly  i;300,000  per  annum,  ia 
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ittont  £i  p«r  head,  approziiiutii^  cIiMely  to  the  ratio  for  Vbe  ttmief 
Kingdom.  Vet  England  is  hnrtfieoed  with  the  pay  of  the  troopi  itnd 
ordDance.  Disgmcefal,  indeed,  bos  been  the  n^Iect  of  our  colonies 
onA  the  extravagance  of  their  establiabments.  Mi.  Pridham  has  givea 
an  OK anat  of  the  Datoial  history  of  the  island,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest,  generally  estracted  from  the  French.  AmoBg  the  birds  at  the 
Isle  Rodiignei  is  that  remarkable  one,  the  "Solitaire,"  a  large  fowl  the 
uie  of  a  turkey,  of  a  very  peculiar  ch.iraeter.  The  vegetable  prodnc- 
tioni  of  the  island  are  also  fully  detailed  and  interesting  to  all  who  are 
enrioQS  iu  the  beautiful  productianfi  of  the  tropics  at  once  so  prcrfrne, 
'vaiiuuB,  and  splendid. 

The  climate  of  the  Manritioa  is  remarkably  salabrious  foroaesjtnated 
in  the  tropics.  The  temperature  ranges  &oni  77°  to  fl6°  of  Fahrei^dt 
in  December,thehotteat  month,  and  in  the  coldest  from  71'  to  70";  tat 
this  ia  at  Port  Louis,  which  is  extremely  warm  ;  in  the  interior,  and  0D 
higjier  ground  it  is  7°  or  8°  lower,  with  a  remaritably  pare  atmeq^ten. 
There  are  no  peculiar  maladies  in  the  island.  Those  of  Enrope  prevail ; 
locked  jaw  more  commonly  than  in  Enrope.  Oout  and  parafysiG  attack 
those  who  are  intemperate  in  diet.  The  smal!-pox  has  been  very  hiaOj 
felt,  and  cholera  has  fearfully  visited  the  island.  The  mortaKty  aaumg 
the  troops  i»  very  little  above  that  of  Enrope,  or  between  three  and  fonr 
per  cent,  annually.  Those  who  drink  arrack  and  spirits  die  of  delirinm 
tremens.  There  is  much  of  interest  to  be  found  in  this  vrork  ivfaich 
might  be  abridged  to  great  advantage.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
the  continuance  of  such  a  publication,  far  from  it,  but  we  know  Ifaat 
there  are  certain  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be  auccesBfoL 
We  are  very  certain,  too,  that  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess more  weighty  than  those  which  we  have  pointed  ont  and  recom- 
mended for  Temoval  during  its  future  progress. 


Gebmi^  UmTEMiTV  EocciTios  :   or,  the  Pbofrssohs  anp   Sti'dexts  op 

Gerhany  ;  to  which  ts  added,  a,  bnel  Account  of  Ibe  PubBc  Selioolg  of 

FroBsio,  mth  ObservBtioiig  on  the  Influence  of  Philosophy  an  the  Stadiee 

of  tlic  German  UnireraCiee.    By  Walteb  C.  Pehbt,  Phil.  Dr.  of  tbo 

Uoiversily  of  Gottingen.    Longman  and  Co. 

Tma  is  a  well-timed  publication,  and  redeems  the  German  ottKraetei 

is  several  of  the  states  from  the  charge  of  neglecting  popular  edacstioii. 

In  this  good  work  Pmssia  stands  prominent ;   then  comes   BoTvift 

which,  within  a  mere  trifle,  expends  in  education  among  three  miUicHM 

and  a  half  of  population  as  mnch  as  all  the  German  States  of  Austria ; 

even  in  Hanover,  nnder  her  existing  despotism,  a  large  snm  in  pRipot> 

tion  to  her  revenne  is  laid  ont  in  education.    But  Praasia  ia  tar  in 

advance  of  the  rest.     Out  of  a  revenue  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  Ae 

expends  ^£127,648  sterling  in  education,  and  of  her  youth  oeaily  aD 

must  receive  the  benefit  of  her  fostering  core,  since  out  of  fifteen  milljoaa 
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or  neaii;  that  number  of  population  in  het  different  high  and  low 
schools,  or  in  her  "  Gymnaaia,"  "  Beal  Schools,"  "  Middle  Schools," 
and  "  £Umf ntary  ScboQls,"  upwaids  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
her  popo  'alion  are  well  imrtrnctfid.  Without  giving  freedom,  all  is 
done  which  can  be  done.  Pi-ussia  nidnly  owes  her  soperiontj  in 
education  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Ortat,  and  <ui  order  given  by 
him  in  ITiQ  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1809,  that  the  xysteiu  wait  begun 
which  is  at  present  in  fall  force.  It  conunenced  under  the  auspices 
of  such  diatingnished  men  as  Hnmboldt,  Niebuhr,  Nicolovius,  &c. 
The  HchooU  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  for  EccleBiaEtical, 
Edncational,  and  Medical  Affairs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  universi- 
ties, but  more  indirectly,  thronah  subordinate  provincial  anthoiities.  In 
every  province  there  ia  s  provincial  coneistoiy,  to  which  is  committed 
the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical,  medical,  and  other  institutions  of  its 
province.  This  body  acts  as  a  sort  of  privy  council  to  tie  miniBter, 
and  has  a  sectioit  called  the  Provincial-school  Collegium  for  ASairs  of 
Education,  having  a  president,  vice-president,  and  two  school  coun- 
gUIus,  one  for  the  Protestant,  the  other  for  the  Catholic  schools. 
These  last  are  called  Consistorial  Councillors,  and  this  body  watches 
over  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  province.  The  schools  are 
eitiier  wholly  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  mixed.  In  the  two  first  the  teachers 
must  be  all  of  the  respective  creeds,  and  none  but  Catholic  or  United 
EvMigelical  Ministers  are  allowed  to  give  religions  instruction  in  them, 
which  the  scholars  thas  receive  from  the  clergymen  of  their  own 
church.  The  officials  are,  a  head  director,  appointed  by  the  King,  who 
lays  down  annually  the  pku  of  study  given  out  Aom  the  central 
government ;  he  is  the  etasur  manan  of  the  other  teachers,  and  can 
make  secret  reports  upon  their  conduct ;  he  enrols  new  scholars,  and 
examines  their  testimonials  and  the  scholars  themselves.  The  money 
affairs  of  the  sdiools  are  managed  by  a  standing  committee,  elected  by 
the  local  government,  whether  the  fonds  are  from  a  private  foundation 
or  by  royal  grant.  The  Director  is  himself  expected  to  give  instruction 
besides  his  other  duties,  from  eight  to  fourteen  hours  every  week. 
The  teachers  are  of  two  classes,  "  Ober  Lehrer,"  or  Upper  Masters, 
nnd  those  who  attend  to  the  lower  or  middle  forms,  "  Ordentliche 
Lehrer."  There  are  also  assistant  masters,  or  anpemonierary  teachers. 
The  salaries  are  very  moderate.  The  scholars  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  which  they  pass  through  in  rune  years.  The  Eurveillunce 
derrised  over  the  scholar  is  very  strict,  even  to  criticism  upon  dress, 
thould  it  be  too  smart.  No  corporal  punishment  ispermitted.  Obedi- 
ence and  industry  are  pretty  certain  to  be  procured  where  the  youth 
well  knows  that  to  set  his  master  at  duiiaQce  he  defies  all  the  authorities 
np  to  the  King  himself,  and  he  may  be  left  without  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  which  will  be  ruinous  to  his  views  in  after-life.  The  chief 
evil  of  the  system  seems  to  be  that  the  boys  are  rendered  too  serious 
among  a  people  like  the  Oermans,  who  have  naturally  enough  of  phlegm, 
and  that  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  childhood  is  too  soon  brought    | 
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to  sustain  ita  load  of  care,  couseiiuently  that  3  constitntiorai]  Ons^ 
prejudicial  to  the  development  of  llie  bodily  energies  may  be  produced. 
We  have  often  observed  an  estraordiDirv  sedatenesa  about  Gennw 
youtli,  which  perhaps  has  arisen  from  a  matority  thus  too  early  forced. 
The  Gymnauiii  are  day-Bchools,  and  in  these  all  the  yoath  deiiigned  for 
the  learned  professions  are  educated.  The  cost  i«  but  from  £l  16s.  to 
£2  8b.  per  annom,  for  an  education  very  far  superior  in  scope  to  (hat  of 
OUT  public  schools.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  ntathematics,  arith- 
metic, physics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy  (the  head  class),  histoiyand 
geography,  natural  history,  writing,  singing,  drawing,  and  for  future  cler- 
gymen and  schoolmasters  the  Hebrew,  are  all  well  tanght.  Scholsn 
designed  for  commercial  pursuits  are  sent  to  a  class  of  schools  some- 
what dearer  than  the  above,  where  Greekalways,3nd  Latin  frequently, 
are  omitted,  and  modem  languages  substituted,  with  instnictiou  analo- 
gous to  the  pursuit  of  business. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  account  of  the  German  tmiTersitieti 
nor  the  other  subjects  treated  of  relative  to  education  in  this  litlla 
lolume,  which  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  extend 
tlieir  knowledge  upon  a  most  important  topic.  a 


Edmonds. 

TnE  able  Manrette,  late  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  France,  having 
come  over  to  Protestantism,  gives  in  this  little  broehure  his  reasons  ftir 
the  change  of  his  sentiments.  In  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Camming  it  is 
stated  that  the  publication  has  caused  a  great  sensation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  it  is  recommended  here  on  account  of  the  Protestant  divines 
who  are  apostatizing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  show  that  ID 
other  places  the  tide  is  taking  an  opposite  direction. 


PaiCE's  MaoERN  Gasdeneb;  with  the  proper  Modo  of  uang  Gnaoo  u  S 
Mimure.  Dean  and  Co. 
A  noHDEKBKD  and  practical  little  work,  put  together  by  one  -who 
evidently  understands  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats,  well  ad^ted 
for  such  as  are  their  own  operators  in  the  shnibbery,  kitchen,  or 
flower  garden,  plainly  written,  and  valuable  more  particularly  to  those 
who  are  novices  in  the  pursuit 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Snipeton  liked  tp  be  duped.  He  hugged  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  weakness,  mightily  enjoying  it.  And  so,  he  suffered 
his  wife  to  nestle  close  to  his  chair — ^to  place  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder — to  look  with  earnest,  pleading  eyes  upon  him — to  talk  such 
iluent  sweetness,  melting  his  heart  I  And  whilst  Clarissa  assured 
him  that,  in  a  playful  moment,  she  had  placed  the  miniature  about 
the  housekeeper's  neck,  that  it  was  a  wickedness,  a  calumny,  to 
think  otherwise, — that,  in  very  truth,  it  would  cause  her — his 
wife,  the  wife  he  so  professed  to  love — such  pain  and  remorse  to 
think  suspiciously  of  Mrs.  Wilton, — Snipeton,  that  learned  man  as 
he  deemed  himself  in  the  worst  learning  of  the  world — that  sage, 
who  picked  his  way  through  the  earth  as  though  its  fairest  places 
were  all  the  closelier  set  with  guis  and  snares, — ^he  ^ould  not  see  the 
sweet  deceit  in  his  wife's  face  ;  he  would  not  hear  tho  charitable 
falsehood  flowing  from  her  lips  ;  no,  he  would  be  filled  with  belief. 
He  would  commit  a  violence  upon  his  prud^ce  and  blindfold  her. 
She  might  rebel  and  struggle  somewhat ;  nevertheless,  she  should 
wear  the  bandage. 

This  wise  determination  still  grew  in  his  heart ;  in  truth,  the 
soil  was  favourable  to  the  deceit  ;  and  therefore  next  morning, 
enjoying  the  amenities  of  breakfast,  Mr.  SiJpeton  assured  his 
wife  that — ^whatever  his  thoughts  had  been — He  .now  felt  the 

'— — r —— 

•  ContiDued  from  page  300,  Vol.  IV. 
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deepest,  Bweetest  confidonce  in  Mrs.   WUtoQ.     She  had  sliotrn 
lieraelf  a  most   considerate  gentlewomaD,  and   ho  eliould   erer 
respect  her  for  it.     "  Poor  thing  !  I  Dover  knew  anything  of  her 
private  history — for  private  hiatoriea,   my  dear  "- — ^this    tenilei^i_ 
nesa  had  become  almost  familiar  to  the  husband — "  private  hisUhf 
lies  are  very  oftea  like  private  waepa'  nests ;  things  of  dangeiV  ■ 
with  no  profit  in  'em  ;  nevertheless,  she  always  appeared  to  me 
too  good — yea,  too  good  for  her  situation.    That's  always  a  pity;" 
and  Snipeton  continued  to  breakfast  very  heartily. 

"  True,  husband,  toue,"  said  Clariasa  ;  "such  jnequahties  of 
fortune  are  very  sad." 

"  Very  inconvenient,"  cried  Snipeton  ;  "  for  you  ace,  iny  dear, 
people  who  are  too  good  for  their  employment  are  generally -too 
bad  for  their  employera.  There  ia  no  such  lumber  in  the  world  as 
broken  down  gentility.  Always  out  of  place^ — never  fit  for  any- 
thiug.  A  decayed  gentleman  as  he  'a  called  is  a  nuisance  ;  that  is, 
I  mean,  to  a  mau  of  the  world — to  a  man  of  business.  Foi-  you 
see,  there's  always  impertinence  in  him.  He  alwaya  seems  to  he 
thinking  of  what  he  has  been — you  can't  get  him  to  think  of  what 
he  is.  He  becomes  your  clerk,  we'll  say.  Well,  you  tell  him  to 
call  a  hackney-coach,  and  ho  seta  about  it  in  a  manner  that 
impudently  aaya  to  you—'  Once  I  kept  my  own  carriage  .' '  Yoa 
order  him  to  copy  a  lettor  or  what  not ;  and  he  draws  down  the 
oorners  of  his  mouth  to  let  you  know  that — '  Once  in  his  dav,  he 
used  to  write  chequea!'  Now  thia  ia  unpleasant.  In  the  first 
place  one  doesn't  like  any  insolence  from  anybody  i  and  in  the  nest, 
if  one  happens  to  be  in  a  melancholy,  thinking  mood,  one  doosn't 
like  to  be  reminded  by  the  bit  of  decay  about  one,  what,  for  all 
one  knows — for  it's  a  strange  world— one  may  drop  down  to  one's 
self.  A  decayed  gentleman  to  a  rich  man  ia— -weU — ^he's  like  a 
dead  thief  on  a  gibbet  to  the  live  highwayman.  Ha !  ha !  What 'a 
the  mattet'  ?  " — aaked  the  mirthful  man,  for  be  saw  Clariask 
shudder  at  the  illustralion,  though  so  very  truthful  and  excellent 
to  the  maker.  "  To  ho  aure,  1  'd  forgot ;  you've  a  tender  heart — 
I  love  you  ail  the  better  for  it — and  don't  like  to  hear  about  eucli 
mattera.  ■  And  then  again  I'd  forgot — to  be  sure,  what  a  fool  1 
am  !" — And  then  Mr.  Snipeton  remembered  that,  in  his  virtual 
denunciation  of  bankrupt  Plutus,  he  had  forgotten — led  awajT'l 
the  dasaling  light  of  simile — the  condition  of  Clarissa's  fa  ' 
hod,  in  the  beat  of  speech,  failed  to  remember  that  he  bad  b 
"iB  bridal  victim  of  iho  neeeastties   of  her  parent.     " 
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Snipeton,  as  he  thought,  made  immediate  amends.  For  taking 
his  wife's  hand,  he  pressed  it  very  tenderly  ;  kissed  her,  and  then 
repeated — **  What  a  fool  I  am  !  " 

(Now  this  confession — a  confession  that  the  very  wisest  of  us 
might,  without  any  hesitation,  make  to  himself  three  times  a  day  • 
and  we  much  question  whether  the  discipline  so  exercised  would 
not  carry  with  it  more  profitable  castigation  than  aught  laid  on 
with  knotted  rope  —  this  confession  was  not  to  be  expected  of  so 
sage  and  close  a  man  as  Ebenezer  Snipeton.  Some  sudden  satis- 
faction must  have  betrayed  him  into  the  avowal :  some  unexpected 
pleasure,  tripping  up  habitual  gravity,  and  showing  its  unthought 
of  weakness.  Much,  indeed,  did  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  as  he 
would  call  her — and  why  not  ?  for  do  not  rocks  bear  flowers  ? — 
much  did  she  marvel  at  the  humility  of  her  husband  that,  even 
for  a  moment,  placed  him  on  the  flat  level  with  other  men.  But 
great  happiness,  like  great  sorrow,  will  sometimes  knock  the  stilts 
from  under  us  ;  admirable  stilts,  upon  which  so  many  of  us  walk 
abroad,  ay,  and  at  home  too  ;  though  the  world,  provoking  in  its 
blindness,  will  often  not  perceive  how  very  tall  we  are.) 

'*  But  the  truth  is,  dear  Clarissa"  — continued  Snipeton  —  "  I 
had  a  sort  of  respect  for  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  though  I  often  spoke 
of  it,  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  her  from  the  house.  I 
often  threatened  it ;  but  it 's  a  comfort  to  know  it  —  I  couldn't 
have  done  it.     Now  she's  gone,  I  feel  it." 

**  Gone  !"  exclaimed  Clarissa  ! 

**  Discharged  herself,  my  dear,"  said  Snipeton,  as  upon  his 
defence.  **  I  found  this  upon  the  breakfast  table."  Hereupon 
Snipeton,  unfolding  a  note,  placed  it  in  his  wife's  hand.  Silently, 
with  trickling  tears,  she  gazed  upon  the  paper.  **  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  give  her  a  character  ;  none  at  all :  for  I  feel  very 
easy  about  the  plate.  I've  no  doubt,  though  I've  made  no  inquiry 
as  yet,  that  all's  safe  to  a  salt-spoon.  Not  that  she  tells  us  where 
she's  gone  ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  my  heart  at  ease  about  the  pro- 
perty. Come,  come,  now — don't  be  weak — don't  be  silly.  You 
should  not  attach  yourself  in  this  way  to  a  servant.  It's  weakness 
— worse  than  weakness."  Thus  spoke  Snipeton  to  his  wife,  who 
had  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
was  sobbing  piteously. 

At  this  moment  Dorothy  Vale  moved  into  the  room.  '*  Will 
mistress  ride  to-day,  the  man  wants  to  know." 

**  Yes,  she  will.     Yes,  my  dear,  you  will" — ^repeated  Snipeton, 
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moving  to  Clnrisaa,  and  very  teadcrlj  placing  hia  arms  aroun J  lifir  ; 
and  shuddering,  she  endured  him,  "  You  hear  ;  let  the  horaea  be 
rondj  in  half-an-hour.  Go."  And  Dorothy  went ;  hut  not  a  thought 
the  faster  for  the  thundering  raonOByllahle  discharged  at  her. 
"  You'll  see  me  on  my  way  to  town  ?  Some  way  j  not  far  ;  no, 
a  mile  or  so.  'Tla  such  a  morning  :  there's  so  much  heaven 
down  upon  the  earth.  Such  weather !  You'll  take  health 
every  hreatli.  Eh,  Clariaaa  ?"  And  again  the  old 
an  embrace,  when  the  victim  rose. 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  sir," — said  Clarissa — "  in  half-an-hour/ 
shall  he  ready."     And  she  left  (he  room. 

Now  was  Snipeton  delighted  with  her  obedience  ;  and  now,  he 
paused  in  hia  triumphant  strides  about  the  room,  to  listen.  Had 
she  really  gone  to  her  chamber  ?  Ashamed  of  the  doubt,  he 
walked  the  faster — walked  and  whistled.  And  then  he  was  so 
happy,  the  room  was  too  small  for  hia  felicity :  he  would  forth, 
and  expand  himself  in  the  garden.  He  ao  loved  a  garden  ;  and 
then  he  could  walk  auiid  the  ahruha  and  flowers,  with  hia  eyo  upon 
the  window  that  enshrined  the  saint,  his  soul  so  roTerently  bowed 
to.  How  frankly  she  yielded  to  his  wish  !  Every  day — he  was 
quite  em-e  of  it — he  was  becoming  a  happier  and  happier  huaband. 
fie  looked  forward  to  years  and  years  of  growing  joy.  To  hfL 
sivee,  he  was  growing  old:  but  still  looking  onward,  the  nearer." " 
grave,  the  leas  we  aee  of  it. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"— r-aaid  St.  Giles  to  hia  new  master, 
entered  the  garden, — "do  you  put  up  both  the  horaea  in  the 

"  No  ;  your  miatross  will  come  hack,"  said  Snipeton. 

"  Alone,  air  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles ;  and  the  husband,  as 
the  words  had  stung  him,  started. 

"Alone!  Why,  no:  dolt.  Alone!"  There  was  something 
hideous  in  the  question ;  something  that  called  up  a  throng  of 
terrors.  Clarissa  alone,  with,  the  world's  wicked  eyes  staring, 
smiling,  winking  at  her  ! 

"  H«mpli !  I  had  forgotten.  As  yet,  we  have  but  two  horeee. 
Fool  that  I  am  !  "  A  second  confession,  and  yet  early  day!  And 
Snipeton,  musing,  walked  up  and  down  the  path  ;  and  plucking  a 
flower,  rolled  it  betwiit  his  finger  and  thumb  to  assist  his  medita- 
tion. She  had  cousented — so  kindly,  blithely  consented  to  hia 
Irish,  that  it  would  be  cniel  lo  her— cruel  to  himself — to  dJs- 
jppoint  her.     "  Now,  my  man,  be  quick.     Run  to  the  Flask,  and 

»y  name  get  a  horse  for  yourself.      Iti  a  divy  or  two,  we  must 


band. 
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see  and  mount  you — must  see  and  light  upon  a  decent  penn'orth. 
Quick.  We  mustn't  keep  your  mistress  waiting.  And  harkye  ! 
take  my  last  orders  now.  When  you  return,  you  will  ride  close — 
very  close  to  your  lady  :  so  close  that  you  may  grasp  the  bridle  ; 
the  horse  may  be  skittish  ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Obey 
me  ;  and  you  know  not  how  you  may  seiTe  yourself.  Go."  St. 
Giles  ran  upon  his  errand,  and  Snipeton — ^affcer  a  turn  or  two, 
after  another  look  at  the  chamber-window  where  it  so  strangely 
comforted  him  to  see,  through  the  curtain,  his  wife  pass  and 
repass — walked  towards  the  stable.  He  began  to  hum  a  tune. 
Suddenly  he  stopt.  He  had  never  thought  of  it  before  ;  but — it 
was  a  whim,  a  foolish  whim,  he  knew  that — nevertheless  he  now 
remembered  that  his  wife  never  sang.  Not  a  single  note.  Per- 
haps she  could  not  sing.  Pshaw !  There  was  an  idleness  of  the 
heart  that  always  sang — somehow.  And  thus,  for  a  minute, 
Snipeton  pondered,  and  then  laughed — a  little  hollowly,  but  still 
he  laughed — at  the  childishness  of  his  folly. 

Mr.  Snipeton  was  by  no  means  a  proud  man.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  incarnate  contradictions  that,  in  the  way  of  business, 
would  wipe  the  shoes  of  a  customer  in  the  counting-house,  yet  ring 
up  the  servant  to  poke  the  fire  at  home.  No :  he  was  not  proud. 
He  refused  not  to  put  his  hands  to  his  own  snuffers  if  the  candle, 
or  his  own  convenience,  needed  them.  And  so,  entering  the 
stable,  and  seeing  the  mare  yet  unsaddled,  he  thought  he  would 
make  her  ready.  And  then  he  patted  and  caressed  the  beast  as 
the  thing  that  was  to  bear  the  treasure  of  his  life  :  even  already 
he  felt  a  sort  of  regard  for  the  creature.  He  was  about  to  saddle 
the  animal,  when  he  heard,  as  he  thought,  his  wife  in  the  garden. 
He  hurried  out,  and  found  Clarissa — already  habited — awaiting 
him.  And  still  his  heart  grew  bigger  with  new  pride,  when  he 
saw  his  wife;  she  looked  so  newly  beautiful.  What  wondrous 
excellence  she  had  !  Under  every  new  aspect,  she  showed  another 
loveliness  !  If  he  could  only  be  sure  that  so  sweet — so  gracious  a 
creature  loved  him — ^him — so  old  and — and — so  uncomely  a  man ! 
And  then  she  wanly  smiled  ;  and  he  felt  sure  of  her  heart :  yes, 
it  was  beating  with,  a  part  and  parcel  of,  his  own — pulse  with 
pulse — throb  for  throb — their  blood  commingled — and  their  spirits, 
like  flame  meeting  flame — were  one ! 

**  Why,  Clarissa — ^love — ^you  never  looked  so  beautiful — never 
— indeed,  never,'*  said  Snipeton,  and  the  old  man  felt  sick  with 
happiness. 
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"  Beautiful,  master,  isn't  miasuB  V  said  Bcuky,  ood  witli  t 
opened  hiinds,  elio  smoothed  down  the  folds  of  tbo  riding- dr^aa,  u 
though  it  VAB  some  Jiving  thing  sho  lorcd ;  and  thon  she  gazed  at 
the  heauty  of  her  miatresB,  believing  it  would  be  wrong  to  thin^ 
her  quite  na  angel,  and  just  oa  wrong  not  to  tliink  her  rery  near 
one. 

"  Tour  horso  is  oot  jet  Baddled,  love,"  saiil  Snipeton,  taJdng 
his  wife's  hand,  "  not  yet,  deoreBt." 

"  BlesB  you,  maater,  now  misBua  is  drest,  I'll  saddle  hor,"  oried 
Becky,  and  she  ran  to  the  stable.  Most  adroit  of  handmaids  ! 
Equal  to  tie  a  bobbin  as  to  buckle  a  girth  !  And  ore  St.  Giles 
arrived  from  the  Flask  with  his  borrowed  steed — it  had  a.  sorry, 
pockLorae  look,  but,  as  the  landlord  assured  the  borrower,  was 
"quite  good  enough  for  him  ;  who  was  be  ?" — the  mare  was  ready. 

"  Well,  'twill  servo  for  to-day,  but  next  time  we  must  do 
better  than  that,"  said  Snipeton,  glancing  at  St.  Cilea'a  horas  ; 
and  then  he  turned  to  lift  his  wife  into  the  saddle.  Untoui^ed  bf 
his  band,  she  was  in  a  moment  in  hor  seat :  another  montent, 
nay,  longer,  Snipeton  paused  to  look  at  her  ;  he  had  never  b^m 
seen  her  on  horseback.  At  length  the  riders  went  their  yra^, 
Becky,  hanging  over  the  gate,  now  looking  at  her  mistress — aad 
now,  with  red,  red  face  and  sparkling  eves,  bobbing  lier  head,  and 
showing  her  tooth  to  St.  Giles,  doing  his  first  service  aa  groom 
to  Snipeton — and  doing  it  with  a  sad,  uneosy  heart  j  for  he  felt 
that  be  was  the  intended  tool  for  some  mischief — -the  bound  slava 
to  some  wrong.  And  with  this  thought  in  his  brain,  he  looked 
dull  and  moody,  and  answered  the  etof^uent  farewells  of  Becky, 
with  a  brief,  heavy  nod. 

"  Well,  I  'ra  sure  '."  said  Becky,  as  she  thought,  to  her  owd 
snubbed  soul. 

"  What 's  the  matter?"  asked  Dorothy  Vale,  who  stood  rubbing 
her  arms,  a  pace  or  two  behind  her. 

"Nothin'.  What  should  be?  I  never  lota  anjthmg  be  the 
matter.     Only  when  people  look  'good  bye'  people  might  answer." 

"  Ha  !  child,"  rcpUedMrs.  Vale,  with  an  extraordinary  gush  of 
eloquence, — "  men  upon  foot  is  one  thing — men  upon  horseback  is 
BDother."  How  it  was  that  Mrs.  Vale  condeBceuded  to  the  utter- 
ance  of  thia  wisdom,  we  cannot  safely  say  i  for  no  thrifty  house- 
wife ever  kept  hor  tea  and  sugar  under  closer  lock  than  did  sha 
j  fte  truths  unquestionably  within  her.  Poi'haps  she  thought  ii^ 
I  would  twit  the  new  mnid — the  interloper — brought  to  be  put  a^ 
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her  head.  And  perhaps  she  meant  it  as  a  kindly  warning  :  for 
certainly,  Dorotliy  felt  herself  charitably  disposed.  Mrs.  Wilton 
had  left  the  cottage  ;  and  of  course  that  girl — that  chit — could 
never  be  made  housekeeper.  However,  leaving  the  matron  and 
the  maid,  let  us  follow  the  riders. 

Great  was  the  delight  of  Snipcton,  as  he  ambled  on,  his  wife 
at  his  side  ;  her  long  curls  dancing  in  the  air  ;  the  nimble 
blood  in  her  face  ;  and,  as  he  thought,  deeper,  keener  affec- 
tion sparkliug  in  her  eyes.  Never  before  had  he  taken  such 
delight  in  horsemanship  :  never  had  felt  the  quick  pulsation 
— the  new  power,  as  though  the  horse  communicated  its 
strength  to  the  rider — the  buoyancy,  the  youthfulness  of  that 
time.  And  still  he  rode  ;  and  still,  at  his  side,  his  wife  smiled, 
and  glowed  with  fresher  beauty,  and  her  ringlets — as  they  were 
blown  now  about  her  cheeks,  and  now  upon  her  lips,«how  he  envied 
them  ! — still  danced  and  fluttered,  and  when  suddenly — as  at 
some  blithe  word  dropt  from  him — she  laughed  with  such  a 
honied  chuckle,  she  seemed  to  him  an  incarnate  spell,  at  whose 
every  motion,  look,  and  sound,  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  pleasure 
broke  on  all  around  her.  Poor  old  man  !  At  that  delicious 
moment,  every  wrinkle  had  vanished  from  his  brow  and  heart. 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  caught  time  by  the  beard,  and  had  made 
him  render  back  every  spoil  of  youth.  His  brain  sang  with  happi- 
ness ;  and  his  blood  burned  like  lava. 

And  so  rode  they  on  ;  and  Snipeton  little  heeded — he  was  so 
young,  so  newly-made — the  steed  that,  with  asthmatic  roar,  toiled 
heavily  behind.  They  crossed  the  heath, — turned  into  Highgate, 
and  with  more  careful  pace  descended  the  hill.  Every  minute 
Snipeton  felt  more  precious,  it  was  so  close  to  the  last,  when  he 
must  leave,  for  some  long  hours,  his  life  of  life  I — 

(Now,  is  it  not  sad — ^we  specially  put  the  question  to  the  Eve 
whose  eyes  may  chance  to  rest  upon  these  ink-stained  thoughts — 
is  it  not  a  matter,  tears  being  upon  hand,  to  weep  over,  to  think 
of  love  in  love's  paralysis,  or  dotage?  Love,  with  cherub  face  and 
pale  gold  locks,  may  chase  his  butterflies — may,  monkey  as  he  is, 
elimb  the  Hesperian  timber,  pluck  the  fruit :  he  is  in  the  gay 
audacity  of  youth,  and  the  tender  years  of  the  offender  sink 
felonies  to  petty  larcenies.  But  love — elderly  love — to  go  limp- 
ing after  painted  fancies — ^to  try  to  reach  the  golden  apples  with  a 
crutch-stick, — why,  set  the  offender  in  the  pillory,  and  shower 
upon  him  laughter.) 


We  have  wrlhCQ  thia  paragraph  whilst  Mr.  Snipeton — iu  tlie 
ling's  highway,  and  moreover  upoa  horseback — kisacd  his  youug 
■wife,  ClftrisBa.  Although  the  man  kissed  the  woman  through  a 
■wedding-ring — a  kwful  circle,  nnd  not  a  Pyramua  and  Thisbc 
chink — we  have  no  ■ixcuae  for  him,  save  (his,  it  had  been  dragged 
from  him.  She  — po'ient  highwaywoman — had  made  liim  Buri-cnder 
his  lips  by  the  force  of  death-dealing  weapons.  He  was  about  to 
separate  from  her.  He  took  her  by  the  hand — grasped  it — she 
looked  in  his  eyea,  and — we  say  it — the  old  husband  kissed  his 
young  ■wife ! 

"  Caw — caw — caw  !  "  At  the  very  moment — yea,  timing  the 
Tcry  smack — a  carrion  crow  flopped  its  vans  ahove  the  heads  of 
man  nnd  wife,  and  hovering,  thrice  eried  "caw — caw — caw," 
and  then  flew  to  the  northward,  it  might  bo  to  tell  to  goswp  ci-owa 
of  human  infirmity  ;  it  might  be,  like  coward  scandal,  to  feed 
upon  the  dead.  However,  the  married  pair  separated.  He  would 
return  early — very  early  that  day — to  dinner,  And  she  wontd 
gently  amble  homeward  ;  and— as  she  knew  she  was  the  treasure 
of  his  soul — she  would  be  very  careful  not  to  take  cold.  She 
would  promise  him — ay,  that  she  would. 

"  Remember — ^elose — very  close,''  said  Snipeton  In  a  low  voice 
to  St.  Giles  ;  and  then  again  and  again  he  kissed  his  hands  to 
his  wife's  back.  "  She  might  look  eucc  behind,"  thought 
Snipeton  gravely  ;  and  then  ho  smiled  and  played  with  his  whip. 
as  not  impossible — nay,  it  was  very  likely — she  was  in  tears ; 
would  not  show  the  sweet,  delicious  weakness  to  the  servant. 
And  still  Snipeton  paused  and  watched.  How  beautifully  she 
rode  1  Strait  as  a  pillar  I  And  how  the  feather  in  her  hat  sank 
and  rose  and  fluttered,  and  how  his  heart  obeyed  the  motion,  as 
though  the  plnme  were  waved  by  some  enchantress. 

He  wished  he  had  taken  her  with  him  to  St.  Mary  Axe. 
What !  Ride  with  her  through  the  city  ?  And  then  he  recoQed 
from  the  very  thought  of  the  thousand  eyes  opened  and  statiiig 
nt  her — as  though  by  very  looking  they  could  steal  the  blaom 
they  gazed  at — recoiled  as  from  so  many  daggers.  Still  ba 
watched  her.  Something  made  him,  on  the  sudden,  unquiet. 
And  then,  as  if  at  that  moment  it  had  only  struck  upon  his 
ear,  he  heard  the  clanging  cry  of  the  crow.  Another  moment, 
and  he  loudly  laughed.  Was  it  anything  strange,  he  asked 
iiimadf,  that  crows  should  caw  ?  And  ^en  again  he  looked 
gloomier  than  before. 
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He  would  go  home,  he  thought.  For  once,  he  would  make 
holiday,  doing  double  work  on  the  morrow.  Yes  ;  he  would  not 
toil  in  the  gold-mine  to-day.  And  now  she  had  turned  tlie  lane. 
It  was  too  late.  Besides,  business  was  ever  jealous — ^revengeful. 
Love  her  as  you  would  for  years,  the  beldam  brooked  no  after 
neglect.  She  would  have  her  dues— or  her  revenge.  And 
with  this  thought,  Snipeton  stuck  his  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
rode  as  though  as  he  was  riding  to  Paradise  or  a  hundred  per 
cent. 

"  I  ask  yom'  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  St.  Giles  to  Clarissa, 
about  to  put  her  horse  to  its  speed,  "but  master  told  me  to 
follow  close,  and — indeed  I  ask  your  pardon— but  'tisn't  possible, 
mounted  as  I  am.  I've  had  a  hard  bout  to  keep  up,  as  'tis.  No 
offence,  ma'am,"  said  St.  Giles,  very  humbly. 

*'  Oh  no  ;  we  shall  soon  be  at  home — 'tis  not  so  far,"  answered 
Clarissa  ;  and  her  altered  look,  her  mournful  voice  surprised 
him.  It  was  plain  her  cheerfulness  had  been  assumed ;  for,  on  the 
sudden,  she  looked  wearied,  sick  at  heart.  Poor  gentlewoman  ! 
perhaps  it  was  parting  with  her  husband.  No :  that  generous 
thought  was  banished,  soon  as  it  rose.  Already  St.  Giles  had 
a  servant's  love  for  his  young  mistress  ;  she  spoke  so  sweetly, 
gently,  to  all  about  her.  And  then — though  he  had  passed 
but  one  evening  with  his  fellow-servant,  Becky — ^he  had  learned 
from  her  so  much  goodness  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Again  and 
again  he  looked  at  her ;  it  was  plain,  she  had  overtasked  her 
spirits  ;  she  looked  so  faint — so  pale. 

**  Dear  lady — ^beg  your  pardon — ^but  youVe  not  well,"  cried 
St.  Giles.     **  Shall  I  try  and  gallop  after  master  ?  " 

**  No— no  ;  it  is  nothing.  A  little  fatigued — no  more.  I  am 
unused  to  so  much  exercise — and — nothing  more.  Let  us  hasten 
home," — and  controlling  herself,  she  put  her  horse  to  an  amble, 
St.  Giles  whipping  and  spurring  hard  his  wretched  beast,  to 
follow,  that  nevertheless  lagged  many  yards  behind.  A  horse- 
man overtook  him. 

**  My  good  man,"  said  the  stranger,  "  can  you  tell  me  the  way 
to  Hampstead  church  ?" 

**  I  don't  know — I'm  in  a  hurry,"  and  in  vain  St  Giles  whipped 
and  spurred. 

**  Humph  !  Your  beast  is  not  of  your  mind,  any  how. 
'T would  be  hard  work  to  steal  ahorse,  like  that,  wouldn't  it?" 
asked  the  man. 
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'  ELDil  St.  Giles  looked  full  in  tlie  spcAltijr's  toc^ 
mdignant  Bniile.     Surely,  lie  had  met  tha.t  raan 


"  Steal  it !  " 
&Iid  fian  it  o 
before. 

"Come,  falloK',  jou  know  me?"  said  tlie  stranger.  ■'Once 
would  hare  done  me  a  good  turn.  I  see  - — uow  you  recollect  mc. 
Yes  1  we  aro  old  ocqimi atone e,  are  we  not  ?" 

"  So,  sir  ;  I  know  nothing,"  eaid  St.  Giles,  but  he  shook  witli 
the  lie  he  uttered.  Too  well  he  knew  the  man,  who,  with  looks  of 
triumphant  rengeaocc,  scowled  and  smiled  upon  him.  It  was 
Bobart  Willis  ;  the  murderer  loosed  from  his  bonds  bj  the  mogic 
tongue  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley.  "  I  beg,  sir,  you'll  not  stop 
me.  For  the  love  of  goodness,  don't,  sir" — and  St.  Giles  tremhW, 
as  though  palsied. 

'■  For  the  lore  of  goodness  !  Ha  !  hn !  For  the  fear  of  the 
gallows,  you  mean.  Now,  listen  to  mo  ;  felon  —  returned  trans- 
port. That  lady  must  not  go  back  to  her  home.  Nay — 'tis  all 
settled.  She  goes  not  back  to  old  Snipeton — the  old  tlood-suoker  I 
—that's  flat." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  St.  Giles  stunned,  bewildered. 

"  My  meaning  's  plain — plain  as  a  halter.  When  we  last  met) 
you'd  hare  put  the  rope  around  my  neck.  Raise  one  cry — stir  a 
foot  faster  than  'tis  my  will  and- — and  as  sure  as  green  leaTcs 
hang  from  the  houghs  aboTe  you — so  surely — but  I  see  you  under- 
stand — yes,  you  are  no  fool,  master  St.  Giles,  though  llog-lane 
was  your  birth-place  and  school,  and  Mister  Thomas  Blast — you 
see,  I  know  your  history — your  only  teacher." 

"  Do  what  you  will  !  llang,  gibbet  mo,  you  sha'n't  lay  finget 
on  that  blessed  lady"  —  and  St.  Giles,  throwing  himeolf  from  his 
useless  horse,  ran  like  a  deer  after  his  mistress,  Willis,  mth 
tlireata  and  curses,  following.  St.  Giles,  findmg  his  pursuer  gained 
upon  him,  suddenly  stopt,  and  as  Wilha  came  up,  leapt  at  luni, 
with  the  purpose  of  dragging  him  from  tho  saddle,  aud  moanting 
his  horse.  In  a  moment,  Willis,  beneath  his  assailant,  was  rolling 
in  the  dust ;  but  as  St.  Giles  was  about  to  leap  upon  the  horse, 
he  was  levelled  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  from  Tom  Blast  who — he 
a  wonderful  man  for  hia  age! — sprang  with  the  agility  of  joutfa.  _ 
a  hedge. 

"  What !  "  cried  his  early  teacher  to  the  prostrate  St.  ( 
"you  'd  do  it  agiu,  would  you  ?     Well,  there  nover  wa 
fellow  for  stealing  horse-flesh  !    You  was  born  with  it,  1  b:  ^,^ 
—said   the   rufKaii,    with   afl'ected   commiseration,   balan^uagfl 
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cudgel  that  had  struck  down  the  vanquished — "you  was  born  with 
it,  and — poor  fellar — it*s  no  use  a  blaming  you." 

In  a  moment,  Willis  had  remounted  his  horse,  and  shaking  his 
clenched  fist  over  St.  Giles,  galloped  off. 

**  How  now  !" — ^gasped  St.  Giles,  his  sense  returning — "how 
now,"  he  cried,  opening  his  eyes,  and  staring  stupidly  in  the  face 
of  Blast—"  what 's  the  matter  ?     What 's  all  this  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  matter  is  jist  this,"  said  Blast,  "Your  missus  is 
much  too  good  for  your  master.  That 's  the  'pinion  of  somebody 
as  shall  be  nameless.  And  so  you  may  go  home,  and  tell  'em  not 
to  wait  dinner  for  her.     It 's  wickedness  to  spile  meat." 

"  Tell  me — where  is  she — ^where  have  they  carried  her — tell 
me,  or — "  and  St.  Giles,  seizing  Blast,  was  speechless  with 
passion. 

"I'll  jist  tell  you  this  much.  Your  lady's  in  very  good  com- 
pany. And  I'll  tell  you  this,  particularly  for  yourself  ;  if  you  go 
on  tearing  my  Sunday  coat  in  that  manner,  I  know  where  the  con- 
stable lives,  and  won't  I  call  him  !  "  With  this  dignified  rebuke 
Mr.  Blast  released  himself  from  the  hands  of  his  captor,  who— ~ 
with  a  look  of  stupid  misery — suffered  him  to  walk  away. 


TIME  VERSUS   LABOUR. 

MR.    shuttle's   verdict. 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Shuttle,  as  he  rubbed  his  face  with  the 
towel  till  it  glowed  like  a  November  pippin,  "  yours  seems  to  be 
a  nice  easy  sort  of  life  of  it,  leisurely  walking  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  eh  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  replied  Sam,  looking  down  on  his  superlatively 
glossy  livery,  "  but  we'se  got  used  to  the  sort  of  thing,  and 
we*se  don't  always  be  thinking  of  eating  and  drinking  as  in  low 
life.     It 's  the  gentiUty's  makes  the  difference." 

"  It's  slavery,  Sam,  slavery,"  said  the  old  weaver,  combing 
down  his  few  scanty  locks,  for  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  an 
artizan-meeting  on  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  was  making  himself 
tidy  ;  "for  such  as  you  and  I,  Sam,  can  only  get  into  Goshens  of 
that  sort  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  .  •  .  ." 

"  La  !  Shuttle,"  interrupted  his  wife,  whose  portly  girth  looked 
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liko  a  note  of  Bdmiration  beside  lier  little  old  sbrimped-up  lisrd- 
worked  comma  of  a  husband,  "  sicb  'pinions  ns  tliem  do  very  well 
for  ycr  Unions  and  Dilly-gations,  but  Sam's  quite  right  to  stick  to 
gin-dlitj  and  chickcms  and  Madeira  when  he  can  get  "cm.  Sieh 
notions  'a  high  life  arc  d-lcwating  to  as  Christians,  Shuttle,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  are  nest  to  the  tmtha  of  the  kat-a-kis,  instid  o*  yoor 
'pioioiis,  as,  Trounce  the  beadle  says,  would  pull  down  Chiireh  and 
State.  No  !  Sam  wouldn't  bo  my  dear  sister's  son,  as  lived  in 
the  noble  the  Mar-his  of  Frizzle's  kitchen  tweuty-two  yeare  and 
ten  months,  if  he  didn't  likes  chickems  and  felt  el-lewatcd  byhams- 

"  Fudge,  Mrs.  Shuttle,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  put  oa  his  hat, 
"you  talk  about  what  you  don't  understand.  £ut  ctnne.  Sun, 
you  want  to  hear  a  little  common  sense,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Sam,  as  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Shuttle  he 
followed  the  old  man  to  the  door  and  brushed  the  dust  of  a  pauper 
ehair  off  his  Goshen  badge  of  knee-worship,  "  'tian't  'pinions,  but 
iny  Lord  Honeyaip  so  often  talks  of  Commons'  Committees  whilst 
I  stands  behind  his  chair,  that  I  likes  an  igea  of  the  bisnis,  as  it 
doesn't  do  to  be  ignorant  'afore  sich  a  man  as  Popp,  our  butler, 
who  is  really  equal  to  my  lord  hiasclf  in  bin- formation." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  Sam  closed  the  door  and  picked 
his  way  along  tlie  sloppy  street ;  the  old  grey-headed  man,  a  pace 
or  two  before,  already  lost  in  thought  ou  the  wants  and  needs  of 
such  human  creatures  aa  have  to  pay  an  earnest  for  their  bread. 
It  was  a  mean  dark  street,  and  such  faint  light  as  came  through 
dusty  panes  or  creaking  shutters,  bespoke  of  meagre  rusUiglits 
bought  with  needy  pence,  or  run  ou  score  at  the  nearest  huckster's 
shop.  However,  there  was  one  pretty  strong  light  a-head,  and 
when  the  old  man  came  up  to  it,  he  saw  it  was  the  orthodox — of 
course  im watered — oil-fed  lantern  of  Trounce,  the  parish  beadle, 
who  was  stoutly  hammering  with  his  stick  of  office  at  a  poor 

"  Richard  Lackbread  is  our  chairman  to-night,"  said  Shuttle. 
stopping  short,   "  and  he  'b  at  the  room  by  this  time." 

"  Does  womens  gives  wotes,  or  children  speechify  treasbn?" 
asked  Trounce,  fiei-cely,  "  because  it's  about  the  children  ft 
coming  to  our  school  in  sich  ragged  frocks,  and  that  don't  do, 
Mr.  Shuttle — rispect,  rispect.  is  a  dooty  to  our  superiors." 

Reserving  his  forces  till  he  could  catoh  Trounco's  pomposity  in 
a  stiU  higher  state  of  inflation — for  a  roan,  when  ho 's  lost  his 
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breath,  finds  it  hard  to  keep  his  legs — ^merely  added,  that  Richard's 
wife  and  children  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found  at  the  Com- 
mittee room,  or  near  it ;  and  then  went  on,  falling  however  soon 
into  the  rear,  as  Mr.  Trounce  never  walked  behind  any  one  hut 
the  parson,  and  of  course  he  had  pleasant  words  for  a  respectable 
young  man  like  Sam,  whom  he  knew,  by  the  Land  of  Goshen 
signs,  to  be  mj  Lord  Honeysip's  lacquey,  and,  of  course,  not 
likely  to  sully  the  virgin  ear  of  perfect  beadledom  with  words  of 
irreverent  tendency.  A  turning  in  the  street  brought,  as  I  may 
say,  these  three  representatives  of  the  Constitution,  to-wit,  the  Church, 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  People,  into  one  better  lighted,  not  only 
with  the  usual  lamps,  but  by  the  flaring  gas  in  the  unglazed  fish- 
mongers' and  upholsterers'  windows.  On  the  pavement,  before 
one  of  these  latter,  the  little  party  were  for  a  moment  stayed  in 
their  progress — till  Mr.  Trounce  called  lustily  out,  **  the  Church, 
good  people,  a  member  of  the  Church's  executive," — ^by  a  young 
mechanic,  and  a  modest  pretty  girl,  whose  labour  at  a  factory  had 
its  signs  by  the  little  dinner  basket  on  her  arm,  and  her  heart's 
gladness  and  woman's  pride,  by  the  downward  gaze  whenever 
looked  at  by  the  other,  and  by  a  little  hand  all  lost  in  one  much  larger. 

Yes,  our  old  friend  the  cobbler,  would  have  had  an  anti-Mal- 
thusian  carol  with  his  lark  if  he  could  have  seen  it.  That  they 
were  going  pretty  quickly  to  follow  Tom  Kittletink*s  example  was 
clear,  for  they  were  inspecting  a  mahogany  table,  and  six  new 
chairs,  with  veritable  horse-hair  and  brass  nails. 

**  Yes,  love,"  said  the  young  fellow,  covering  still  closer  the  little 
tiny  hand,  "  I'll  work  wery  hard  for  the  sake  of  the  chairs  being 
mahogany,  for  when  one  tries  once  to  make  a  good  beginning,  we 
keep  on,  and  so  if  we  wait  a  month  longer  we'll " 

**  You'll  have  to  wait  a  good  many,  young  Fillover," — said  old 
Shuttle,  with  a  particular  shake  of  his  head,  that  veritably  outdid 
Trounce  when  an  apple-eating  boy  was  within  sight — **  our  blessed 
Parliament-men  are  going  to  cut  hours  pretty  short,  and  tie  up  a 
a  poor  man's  labour  as  landlord  legislators  did  corn." 

*'  But  what's  the  harm  if  a  man  works  two  or  four  hours  less, 
and  yet  has  the  same  wages,  as  they  say  '11  be  the  case  ?" 

**  Ha!  ha  !"  laughed  the  old  man,  **  one  would  have  thought, 
Bob,  courting  would  have  taught  you  some  o'  the  secrets  o'  human 
nature.  Do  you  think  the  world's  so  for'ard  yet  in  humanity,  that, 
if  ye  give  a  man  a  penny,  he  '11  give  a  shilling  in  return,  and  this 
for  principle's  sake  ?  " 


"  I  don't  atop  here  to  hoar  wickcdnisB  B.gm  our  blissid  Con-sti- 
too-Blion,"  interrupted  Mr.  Trounce,  who,  by  some  luischaDce  vesy 
hurtful  to  his  dignity,  had  fallen  in  the  rear,  "let  a  Con-sti-too- 
shon-all  ofF'ser  pass  ou,  on  the  eieeiiti»e — fellers  ftnil  girls,  let 
mo  remarli,  should  bo  at  homo  and  at  their  prayers  by  this 
time,"  and  with  a  mighty  look,  as  qualification  to  thia  atlriee,  Mr. 
Trounce  and  Sam  passed  the  former,  like  that  swelling  frog  of  tjiine, 
oh !  human-knowing  Phoidrus,  and,  tn  doing  bo.  lie  djd  not  see 
Shuttlo'B  wbk,  nor,  on  word  of  adriee,  that  young  Fillover  followed. 

Up  a  broad,  common  staireaBe,  with  just  light  enough  from  a  got- 
tering  candle  to  show  the  pallid  faces  and  compresBed  lipa  of  earnest 
men  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  lay  the  large  bare-walled  roomthej 
Bought,  now  densely  filled  with  the  imwearying  emmets  of  ca{»tal 
and  labour.  Business  hod  already  commenced,  and  Richard  Lack- 
bread,  as  chairman,  n-as  seated  at  the  top  of  a  large  deal  table, 
explaining,  as  Mr.  Trounce  cleared  a  way  with  his  stick  before 
him,  that  they  liad  met  to  petition  Parliament  agoinat  any  further 
interference  with  labour-hours.  Eichard  spoke  earnestly,  for 
when  a  man  has  a  glorious  heart,  broad-patented  with  the  eigns  of 
Nature's  noblest  heraldry,  it  requires  no  casuistry  to  teach  it  prifi- 
ciple,  and  this  principle  soon  evol^res  itself  into  clear  distinet  con- 
ception, which,  being  truth,  can  never  be  false. 

"  My  friends, "  concluded  Richard,  "  if  you  put  thifi  Bill  into  & 
scale,  a  little  false-meant  philanthropy  will  be  the  feather  on  DBe 
side,  and  enmity  against  the  Ministry  and  manufactures  the  stone 
on  the  Other.  Nowwowanttofightelearof  both  these  things — Time 
being  our  only  heritage,  it  is  not  for  us  to  lot  the  sign  and  seal 
of  monopoly  be  set  further  upon  it.  Not  that  I  am  dispating, 
friends,  the  mighty  principle  of  rest  of  which  we  see  the  foreshadow, 
and  which  will  gradually  evolve  itself  through  the  great  urgeneJes 
of  Knowledge,  Science,  and  Pmgrus,  without  any  interference  of 
gentlemanly  legislators.     I  therefore  propose  a  petition." 

"  Lord  a'  mussy,"  exclaimed  the  beadlo,  loud  enough  for  every 
one  to  hear,  "what  wickedness  o'  disputing  the  wisdom  o'  «» 
blessed  pastors  and  masters  in  the  'ouso !  But  in  coarse  the  day 
o'  judgment  is  near,  bnt — but — " 

"  Of  course  you  and  your  coek'd  hat  'II  escape,  Mr.  Trounce,  for 
it  would  take  a  mighty  oarthquftko  to  swallow  them,"  chimed  in 
tho  little  old  quizzical  Shuttle,  unbuttoning  his  threadbare  coat 
and  stepping  to  the  taWe,  "  but  before  that  time  I  trust  the  n 
will—" 
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*'  There,  that  *11  do,"  stopped  Trounce,  **  in  my  hearing.  Instead 
o'  this  flying  in  the  face  o'  yer  betters,  you  should  be  hiunbly 
thankful  for  two  more  hours  a  day  to  purge  yourselves  free  o* 
wickedniss." 

**  With  a  daily  loaf  the  less,  eh  ?  "  winked  Shuttle,  **  but  we 
can't  afford  to  lose  flesh,  Mr.  Trounce,  nor  honest  bread,  nor  let 
the  masters'  capital  lie  still,  nor — " 

**  Quite  enough,  quite  enough,*'  wagged  mighty  beadledom, 
**  Tse  not  a'  come  here  to  speak  upon  our  glorious  Consti-too-shon, 
but  to  tell  you,  Bichard  Lackbread,  that  your  four  children  can't 
come  to  school  o'  nixt  Sunday  unless  you  put  *em  in  good  frocks 
and  shoes,  for  decency  's  a  Kris-tin  dooty,  par-tik-lar  when  one 
hasn't  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  shoe  shop." 

**  And  who  robbed  children  of  their  work  and  their  wages,  eh  ?  *' 
asked  Shuttle. 

**  Oh  !  dear,  dear,"  groaned  Trounce,  "  a  riglar  Slaughter  o' 
the  Innocents,  did  our  blessed  Con-sti-too-shon  let  yer.  Why  my 
blessed  faith  is,  you'd  eat  your  own  childi%n  and  pick  their  bones 
too,  if  the  wisdom  o'  the  Parliament  didn't  stop  yer.  No  !  not  even 
spare  'em  a  'our  for  the  kat-a-kism  afore  it." 

**  What  has  made  parents  unfeeling,"  echoed  Richard,  **  eating 
their  own  flesh  as  you  say  ? — why,  penury  and  ignorance.  Let  there 
be  bread  enough,  let  there  be  knowledge  enough,  and  Nature  and 
God  are  bountiful  enough  with  glorious  humanity.  But  when  you 
brutify  the  parent,  you  crush  the  child." 

**  Fudge,"  said  beadledom,  **  that's  nothing  to  do  o*  this  pint  o' 
Sunday  shoes  and  frocks.** 

**  Well,  as  you  insist  on  bleeding  a  post,"  helped  Shuttle,  "  per- 
haps you  '11  be  a  Samaritan  for  once,  and  give  " — 

**He-m!  he-m!  "  coughed  the  beadle,  **  public  and  private 
dooties  is  different  things,  and  charity  begins  at  home  and  not 
abroad.  Well,  I  see  I  can't  conwince,  so  I  '11  report  to  the  westry, 
he-m  !  " 

With  a  skin  less  tense,  this  Frog  walked  off,  0  Phoedrus, 
as  many  hiunan  frogs  do  at  the  name  of  charity,  and  then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  night  proceeding,  it  was  learnt,  that  Lord  Honey  sip, 
their  representative,  was  about  to  proceed  to  London  on  the  mor- 
row to  vote  for  the  bill. 

'*Now,  Sammy,*'  said  Shuttle,  bringing  Sam  forward  to  the 
table,  and  informing  the  assembly  that  he  was  Lord  Honey  sip's 
footman,   **  how  would  your  master  like  Parlimint  to  send  him 
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to  bed  at  ono  hour,  and  cat  at  another,  and  read  at  anot^r, 

"  Lord  !"  hastened  Sam,  whose  oratory  had  never  been  hcftnl 
beyond  a  kitchen  hefore,  "when  he  "a  cramming  for  a  speech,  as 
Fopp  onr  butler  aays,  he  's  at  his  hooks  eighteen  hours  at  a  time; 
and  of  course  if  jou  passed  an  Act  for  bim  to  read  only  tivejve,  on 
course  he'd  bi'cak  down  o'  the  first  sentence  of  his  speech,  and 
that  Popp  let  out  one  night  to  the  coot  and  me,  when  we  "ve  got 
a  little  champagne  ntween  us,  and  was" 

"  Well,"  said  Shuttle,  "  as  a  roan  can  thus  see  the  necessities 
of  time  towards  speechifying,  wo  may  convince  him  of  tbo  necea- 
utiea  of  time  from  Capital  and  Bread,  and  so  I  propose  to  this 
meeting  tliat  a  deputation,  headed  by  Richard  Lackbi'cad,  wait 
upon  Lord  Honeysip  to-morrow  to  remonstrate  upon  the  purpose 
of  his  intended  vote." — This  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"  Now,  friends,"  said  Shuttle,  whentbepetition  was  duly  signed 
and  the  business  of  the  night  nearly  concluded,  "  don't  let  this 
little  cry  of  mercy  deafen  you  to  the  right ;  it  is  but  a  penny 
whistlo,  which  no  man  should  listen  to  when  it's  to  put  a  bond 
upon  his  sinews  when  young  to  bring  bim  to  the  workhouse  when 
old.  Man,  let  labour  he  free,  and  all  the  rest  "11  come.  Now, 
young  Fillover,  we  've  Icamt  enough  o'  good  from  our  magazines 
and  newspapers,  to  have  a  liking  for  better  things,  and  we  can't 
have  'em  without  good  wages.  Good  wages  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  go  together.  Now  I  aslc  one  question  of  you  Bob,  whidi 
is  the  truest  principle  of  human  nature? — Twelve  hours' work, 
good  wages,  the  sijt  mahogany  chairs,  and —  ?  " 

"  Maria  and  the  twelve  hours'  work,"  answered  Bob  cbecr- 
ftilly,  "  rather  than  not  have  her  ;  and  with  the  hope  o'  getting  on 
a  bit  in  the  world,  I'd  work  twenty." 

"You're  right,"  said  Spindlegold,  a  capitalist,  wbohaJ  watched 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  with  much  earnestness.  "  In  cry- 
ing for  restriction,  you  forget  our  capital  and  machinery  ;  a  steam 
engine  isn't  like  an  old  woman's  spinning  wheel,  to  bo  twirled  only 
at  the  cry  of  every  landlady  and  country  squire.  Wait,  lot  us  grt 
cheap  bread,  and  commerce  free  ;  let  us  have  the  market  of  tbe 
world  for  our  woollens  and  our  cottons  ;  let  us  increase  tlie  mighty 
power  of  every  loom  by  new  inventions,  and  without  one  glut,  or 
single  pound  of  raw  material  wrought  up  beyond  the  means  of  its 
disposal,  wo  shall  be  able  to  give  you  more  reraunerative  wag( 
for  eight  hours'  labour  than  for  the  twelve  you  v     ' 
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wc  can  do  this,  when  we  can,  at  the  end  of  your  eight  hours, 
place  a  new  army  of  workers  over  mule  and  spindle,  then  this 
great  question  of  Labour  and  Time,  as  connected  with  Rest,  wllj  bo 
seen  in  its  right  view  ;  till  then,  any  Restriction  Act  is  but  /strap- 
ping monopoly  like  a  sloth  upon  your  shoulders.** 

**  Eight,  sir,**  cried  Shuttle,  Hfting  up  his  rusty  coat  coUfirwith 
as  much  dignity  as  if  it  were  a  robe  of  ermine.  **  If  we  )ie  able 
to  make  Lord  Honeysip  think  in  this  way,  then  *11  be  pn©  vote 
the  less.     And  so  good  luck  be  with  us  ! " 

The  events  of  this  night,  after  the  meeting,  were  of  divers  kindg : 
First,  a  tremendous  curtain  lecture  from  Mrs.  Shuttle,  upon  the 
sins  of  **  Dil-ligations,**  which  Shuttle,  from  habit,  bore  in  the 
fashion  that  a  cow  does  a  thunder  storm — by  turning  his  back  upon 
it  ;  next,  the  delivering  of  certain  banns  of  marriage  to  the  clerk 
of  the  parish  ;  next,  the  schoolmistress's  note,  dictated  by  Trounce, 
to  reprove  frockless  pauperism  ;  and  last,  not  least,  Sam's  shaken 
faith  of  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  (in  spite  of  its  growth  under  the 
benign  influence  of  nourishing  chickens  and  Maderia),  and  his 
mighty  victory  over  Popp  the  butler  on  the  subject  of  Conunittee 
business,  and  the  consequent  vow  in  the  heart  of  the  applaudmg 
cook  to  treat  him  with  the  next  spare  jelly. 

My  Lord  Honeysip  (forewarned  by  Sam)  was  foimd  by  the 
threadbare-coated  deputation,  headed  by  Lackbread  and  Shuttle, 
next  morning  in  his  study,  weighing  with  nicety  (my  lord  was  a 
just  man)  that  humble,  excessively  humble  thing,  called  poor 
man  s  time,  against  the  solemn  wisdom  and  consequent  will  of 
heaven-born,  hereditary  legislators. 

My  lord  heard  Lackbread's  introductory  statement  tlirough, 
with  much  suavity. 

"  One  question  you  will  pardon, "  said  Lackbread.  **  Suppose  wo 
working  people  were  to  send  a  bill  to  Parliament  for  taking  a  sixth 
of  your  property  " — 

**  But,  but,*'  hurriedly  said  Lord  Honeysip,  **  the  estate  is  mine 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the. gift  of  the  king.*' 

**  And  our  estate,  called  Time,  my  lord,  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  the  glorious  gift  of  God.'* 

"  You  take  the  matter  too  seriously,"  smiled  his  lordship  ;  **  my 
intended  vote  arises  from  feelings  most  charitable.  I  do  assure 
you,  I  'm  wishing  you  to  have  rest,  games,  instruction,  religious 
and  moral,  and  " — 

**  Give  us  bread,  my  lord,  first,  and  then  all  these  things  will 
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foUo*'  cBsilj.    Diit  it  !s  of  no  use  talkia^  to  a  hungry  mftn  and  tiia 
gtarvio^  children  ;   1  aay  hungry,  hecctusc  if  by  this  bill  yoa  take 
away  a  sixth  of  our  wages,  and  set  fast  a  eiitli  of  masters'  ci    "  ' 
we  shall  cume  to  the  scanty  loaf.     Now,  suppose  yoa  lost  a 
of  your  money,  a  sixth  of  your  estate,  &  sixth  of  your  c 
adrowsoos,  a  " — 

"  I  're  certainly  not  looked  at  the  question  in  this  light, 
the  bill  itself,  1  thought  all  operatives  were  in  favour  of  it." 

"  A  few  who  don't  see  far.  Now,  my  lord,  I  sincerely  believe 
your  philanthropy  in  thia  matter,  but  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  rich 
man  to  know  tlie  poor  man's  value  of  Time,  as  it  is  for  the  bom 
blind  to  see.  This  is  where  the  harm  is  in  the  rich  legislating  for 
the  poor  ;  it 's  Fiction  playing  a  mistaken  game  for  Truth.  Keep 
to  the  few  bmad  principles,  and  leave  tu  to  the  development  of 
the  general  rights  of  the  community.  The  people  wish  to  get  rid 
of  monopoly  in  every  form  ;  no  Kestriction  Bills  under  the  guise  of 
charity, — we  'vo  had  enough  of  them.  Then  when  wo  shall  have 
sufficient  wages  to  satisfy  propeuaive  neoeasities,  and  to  raise  ti3 
beyond  grinding  want,— -when  we  can  see  our  children  fed  and 
clothed,  our  hearths  cheerful,  then  we  shall  work  less  and  rest 
more, — for  Nature  seeks  repose.  When  we  shall  through  better 
education  perceivo  the  mighty  agency  and  worth  of  machinery, 
when  we  shall  have  newer  ArkwrightB,  newer  Hargraves,  newer 
Lees,  newer  Watts,  then  we  shall  begin  to  see  clearer  the  now 
involved  question  of  Rest ;  which  is  that  steam,  and  perhaps  some 
mightier  agent  yet  undiscovered,  shall  bo  the  worker  and  the 
willing  slave,— the  hewer  of  wood,  the  drawer  of  water, — leaving 
man  to  the  migiitier  labours  of  direction  and  progress.  This 
is  the  question,  hut  the  *  Ten  Ilours '  bill  is  no  step  towards  it." 

"  You  apeak  powerftilly,  Mr,  Lackbread  ;  and  I  certainly  will 
Bee  the  masters  before  I  leave  the  town." 

"Think  a  bit,  my  lord,"  added  Shuttle,   "words  aiu't  like 
thought  for  the  matter  o'  that.     The  best  thing  is  to  know  tl 
babies'  food,  and  babies'  frocks,  and  babies'  shoes,  are  a 
enough  already,  and  if  the  father's  wages  " — 

"  I  really  will  consider  the  matter  " — 

"  If  you  do,  mj  lord,  it  '11  be  the  first  time  the  Lackbre&£ 
the  earth  have  persuaded  the  Honeysipa  of  a  troth."    So,  after 
another  promise,  and  a  generous  reception  of  the  petition,  mj 
lord  bowed  the  deputation  from  the  room.  — 

"  Well  1  "  said  Sam,  who  came  poppiog  into  the  hall  I 
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side  door,  **  I  've  had  my  ear  to  the  key-hole  all  the  time,  and 
you  may  jist  tell  naut  that  the  hlesscd  aristocracy,  in  spite  o* 
chickens  and  Maderia,  was  dead-heat  hy  plain  hread-eaters,  and 
so  I  'm  no  longer  elewated  hy  that  side  o'  the  question." 

**  Well,  Sam,"  added  Shuttle,  "  it  isn't  the  first  time  that  an 
car  to  a  key-hole  has  heen  persuaded  of  strange  truths.  Stick  to 
your  opinions,  my  boy,  and  recollect  that  the  shuttle  and  the 
loom,  the  spade  and  the  hammer,  the  press  and  the  pen,  have  yet 
to  show  Labour  and  Time  to  be  things  worthier  of  honour  than 
all  the  milk  and  honey  in  the  whole  aristocratic  land  of  unworking 
Goshen.     This  is  my  verdict,  Sammy." 

E.M, 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  MASSES. 

The  difficulty  of  conceiving  truths  or  things  as  possible  which 
contradict  established  experiences,  though  such  even  be  acknow- 
ledged the  experience  of  error,  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  mind  the  conception  affects.  Where  once  how- 
ever you  have  educated  this  single  mind,  <wr  the  aggregated  minds 
of  a  community,  yoil  have  increased  the  power  of  comprehension, 
and  virtually  laid  those  sequences  of  truth,  which  evolve  and  show 
themselves  not  to  he  dependent  on  the  various  contingencies  of 
time,  but  upon  the  light  of  nature  which  is  eternal  ;  for  it  is  a 
natural  law  of  truth  to  generalize  and  simplify  itself,  whether  in 
connection  with  ethics,  jurisprudence,  government,  or  the  more 
exact  sciences  ;  in  this  simplification  following  out  the  harmony  of 
nature,  whilst  the  shallow  conceptions  of  ignorance  particularize 
only  to  be  more  steadfast  in  error,  and  more  obstinate  in  dogma. 

Towards  this  simplified  generalization  of  causes,  it  appears  to 
us  the  social  organism  of  progressive  civilization  tends.  A  har- 
mony of  cause  is  in  action,  operating  on  the  leading  public  mind, 
and  will  operate  universaliy  when  education  has  enlarged  the  extent 
of  comprehension  ;  for,  passing  by  the  once  all-powerful  particu- 
lars of  a  dogma  or  a  party-cry,  the  foremost  minds  who  lead  society 
see  only  those  mighty  points  of  generalization  which  tend  to  the 
perfecting  legitimate  tnUh,  or  the  eliciting  some  social  phenomenon 
of  advance.  No  point  has  shown  this  more  clearly  than  the  great 
measure  of  the  com  laws ;  for  granting  that  some  few  of  its  advo- 
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entes,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  might  be  led  by  par^  or 
interested  viowsj  we  may  safely  infer  that  without  this  reasoning 
upon  a  general  p.'inciple,  bo  many  individual  dogtnaB,  bo  many  par- 
ticulars of  belief,  would  not  hare  been  blended  into  that  omnipoteDt 
spirit  whieh  w&e  ss  powerful  in  action  as  the  measure  was  one  Af 
greatness.  Thus  the  more  we  discover  of  all  nniversal  laws,  the 
more  they  appear  to  us  simplified,  and  the  more  visibly  linked  hj 
one  great  harmony  of  causation  :  the  more  that  the  moral  and 
social  laws  shall  evolve  thomBelvbB,  the  more  easy  shall  we  bo  nblc 
to  demonstrate  them  with  precision.  Owe  grand  agent  then  of  tliis 
demonstration  is  education.  Educate  the  masses,  and  you  make 
each  one  a  discoverer  aa  well  as  actor  of  truth  ;  but,  whilst  we 
bind  this  almost  necessitated  advance  by  dogma,  we  reason  in  the 
ignorance  of  all  the  CBsential  laws  of  progress.  Enforce  this  reli- 
gious creed  before  }'ou  educate,  says  one  ;  bind  by  these  articles 
and  limit  error,  says  another  ;  never  heed  the  pubho  mind  so  you 
make  the  public  faith  certain,  cries  a  third  ;  and  in  thus  crying  and 
saying,  forgetting  that  it  is  in  a  worse  spirit  than  ignorance,  for  it  is 
with  the  cant  of  affected  wisdom.  Open  the  mind,  enlarge  the 
imderstanding,  limit  no  view  of  nature,  and  you  create  a  nation  of 
worshippers  ;  for  the  necessity  towards  a  pure  worship,  ia  the 
coraprehenaion  of  the  greatness  we  adoro.  Now  our  opinion  is, 
that  we  virtually  create  a  religious  public,  in  proportion  as  we 
educate  it ;  and  if  religion  means  worshipping  in  spirit  and  truth, 
and  in  the  earnest  observance  of  moral  laws,  then  religion  has 
never  yet  been  the  glorious  worship  it  has  yet  to  he  :  for  how  can 
we  in  fulness  sdoi'c,  when  we  set  a  worse  than  helot  bond  upon 
the  comprehension  of  the  benevolence  and  attributes  of  that  we 
would  worship.  The  universal  mind  will  need  no  artificial  enact- 
ments to  enforce  religion,  when  enlightenment  reveals  to  it  the 
limitless  wonders  of  creation,  and  the  limitless  generosity  of  the 
Creator  ;  for  generosity,  mercy,  goodness,  are  apportioned  to  the 
perfected  mind,  and  when  these  shall  have  become  the  natural 
sequences  in  tho  improved  physical  and  improved  mental  condition 
of  the  masses,  then  will  bo  rightly  estimated  these  divine  condi- 
tions of  the  Deity. 

It  was  surmised  of  old,  and  the  exact  sciences  of  our  own  day 
teoch,  that  a  harmony  of  numbers  pervade  creation  ;  the  tendency 
towards  logical  induction  proves  this  likewise  a  law  of  the  mind  ; 
and  in  our  opinion  a  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  after 
the  first  one  of  scouting  dogmatic  particulars  and  teaching  g 
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ralisiDg  truth,  is,  that  the  simple  principles  of  mathematics  and 
geometry  should  form  a  large  element  of  miiversal  rudimental 
learning.  The  rigid  processes  of  thought  as  they  operate  afterir ards 
upon  the  great  principles  of  social  and  political  governance,  can 
only  be  elicited  from  the  masses  by  an  inductive  method  of  this 
kind  ;  and  education  can  as  easily  give  precision  to  the  great  law 
of  association  of  ideas,  as  it  now  blindly  places  truth  and  falsity 
in  juxtaposition ;  easier  too^  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  kindred 
principles  in  the  mighty  organism  of  advance.  We  want  a  rigid 
principle  of  induction  in  all  things,  for  that  accuracy  of  foim, 
that  precision  in  mental  ideas,  which  is  the  great  necessity  in 
manufacturing  England,  that  necessity  which  still  limits  her 
artistic  power^  both  as  to  creation  of,  and  appreciation  in,  art  and 
design,  is  one  which  equally  affects  the  phenomenon  of  her  histo- 
rical and  political  phases,  for  she  has  yet  to  discover  that  it  is  not 
mere  specific  experience  that  will  either  promote  her  artistic  or 
political  advance  :  she  must  generalize  the  truths  of  progression, 
and  form  her  progression  thereby. 

With  this  mighty  spirit  of  advance  in  abeyance,  virtually  on  the 
very  surface  of  humanity,  waiting  but  for  the  vivifying  touch  of 
knowledge,  it  behoves  the  government  to  give,  and  to  set  no  dog- 
matic bonds  upon  this  vital  necessity  of  progress  ;  and  it  behoves 
the  great  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  people,  to  allow  no  coercive 
hand  of  ignorance  to  bind  down  mighty  comprehension,  by  the 
narrowness  of  particular  opinions.  Let  it  be  taken  as  an  axiom , 
that  man  has  no  right  to  gauge  the  extent  of  human  knowledge, 
or  set  down  his  puny  thoughts  for  abstract  truths,  because  he  may 
have  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  brilliant  metaphor.  Let  us  have 
truth  if  in  homely  guise  ;  let  us  smile  at  small  journalists,  who 
solemnly  show  their  profundity  by  callmg  this  a  barren  age  ;  an 
age  that  has  produced  a  Bacon  in  John  Mill,  that  has  given  an 
Auguste  Le  Comte  and  Humboldt,  and  clothed  with  all  the  grace 
of  humouristic  fiction,  some  of  the  divinest  principles  of  the  human 
heart.  Educate  this  vital  mind,  and  you  paralyse  the  hypocrite 
and  the  bigot,  who  only  fester  and  flourish  whilst  ignorance  re- 
mains. Cultivate  the  appreciating  mind  and  writers  become  fear- 
less ;  cultivate  the  heart  through  the  judgment,  and  Truth  stoops 
to  earth,  as  it  were  heaven  ;  give  life  to  thought  and  you  sepulchre 
the  hideous  form  of  persecution  ;  cultivate  the  harmonies  of  nature 
and  we  may  elicit  a  combining  intellect,  and  create  from  among 
ourselves  the  God  spirit  of  a  second  Shakspeare. 
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JojoD  earth  at  this  moment,  that  man  baa  made  Eucb  advances! 
Masculino  joy  founded  on  truth  and  the  "  Rolidities  of  nature, "  not 
rmming  forth  in  loud  vociferation  but  fiUing  the  eonapreliending 
soul,  as  Qod  does  the  universe  with  Uis  own  divine  harmonics,  and 
who  may,  in  His  high  watch-tower  of  eternity,  gladdeu  tltat  man 
that  least  comprehendB  the  purpoeea  of  hia  ereniion. 

Nor  last,  nor  least,  that  the  sjHrit  of  the  English  people, 
but  for  its  law-givers  to  invest  it  wilh  the  iii»ignia  of  c 
heading  advance, 
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BY  PAUL  BELL. 

One  of  my  boys,  air,  who  has  mado  acquaintance  with  a  ( 
man  family,  (much  to  my  Mrs.  Bell's  discomfiture,  who  says  •■  she 
is  suro  he  will  learn  to  smoke  himself  to  death  amongst  them,") 
brought  homo  the  otiver  day  a.number  of  their  "  Pictorial  Times," 
to  sbow  me  a  grand  wood-engraving  of  the  burial  procession  of 
thoad  who  were  burnt  in  the  late  fire  at  the  Hotel  de  Polagne  at 
Leipsig.  I  have  not  seen  anything  grander  at  any  of  tiie 
theatres,  even  when  Mr.  Grievens  hi^f-ruined  himself  to  bring  otit 
his  own  tragedy  of  the  "  Sack  of  Troy."  Cocked  Itats  and 
splendid  uniforms — mourners  in  knee  breeches :  and  the  bodies 

set  at  equal  distances — singers  and  ringers There  nas 

a  great  deal  in  the  picture,  I  aesuj-e  you,  to  constitute  what  the 
print-sellCTS  would  call  a  "  richly -attractive  page." 

A  great  deal,  too,  which  set  me  a-lhiuking  of  matters  at  liomo 
as  well  as  abroad.  We  did  not,  it  is  true,  then  iiidiUj(o  ouraeltts 
in  thus  decking  out  the  last  scene  of  a  similar  frightful  tra^dy, 
which  atartlcd  all  London  some  two  seasons  ago :  but  I  ciuiaat 
help  faDcjung  we  are  too  apt  to  fioimce  and  to  furbelow  the  eeriaus 
traasactions  of  life,  aot  asking  ourselvea  the  while  how  fur  it  ia  or 
it  is  not,  in  accordanco  with  aliavbaroua  custom.  I  should  like  tu 
see  the  fashions  with  regard  to  these  matters  closely,  wisely,  and 
kindly  looked  into  ;  and  till  some  better  and  wiser  observer  of 
manncrB  shall  do  so,  perhaps,  sir,  you  and  yom-  friends  n> 
y  old  tortoise-shell  apocLitlcs. 
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I  say  *'  kindly,"  because  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
excellent  persons  to  whom  the  slightest  comment  or  recommenda- 
tion on  matters  so  exclusively — as  they  think — ^pertaining  to 
**  feeling,"  will  appear  the  heart-hardness  of  the  nether-millstone. 
And  I  meant  what  I  said.  Thank  God  ;  I  can  still  go  far  for  a 
holiday  ;  I  can  still  love  a  merry-making  as  well  as  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  longing  for  my  Mrs.  Bell.  No  scheme  of  life  can  be 
right,  methinks,  which  does  not  include  enjoyment  for  enjoyment's 
sake.  No  good  man  (if  complete)  will  discourage  luxury  and 
comfort  and  the  excitements  of  innocent  pleasure,  where  proper. 
Those  who  shut  out  the  gratifications  of  sense,  I  have  heard  it 
said,  and  believe  it,  are  apt  to  "  take  it  out"  in  temper.  But  I 
know  of  very  few  transactions  in  which  example  is  more  fatally 
and  painfully  cogent  than  such  as  these,  and  therefore  I  would 
have  all  people,  while  they  are  in  their  sound  minds,  underanged 
by  immediate  auction,  attempt  to  separate  what  is  accidental 
from  what  is  essential, — to  distinguish  affection  from  ostentation, 
and  the  fear  of  their  neighbours  from  the  indulgence  of  every 
dearest  and  tenderest  human  feeling. 

Old-fashioned  people,  observing  the  increasing  simplicity  of  our 
manners,  make  a  very  honest  and  very  common  mistake,  but 
which  has  much  solace  for  themselves  included  therein.  They 
complain  that  love  is  wearing  out  of  the  world :  have  a  sort  of 
delicately-self- tormenting  pleasure  in  imagining  that  **no  one  will 
mourn  them  as  they  mourned  their  departed  friends,  when  they 
were  young  ;"  and  to  make  up  for  this  shortcoming,  keep  up  a  sort 
of  perpetual  keen,  of  which  their  own  undervalued  virtue  is  the 
theme.  What  a  strange  selfish  error,  what  a  wilful  determi- 
nation to  misinterpret  love  in  its  highest  form — self-sacrifice ! 
I  have  watched  households  where  the  loss  of  one  of  the  family  put 
the  rest  under  the  tyranny  of  a  gloom  maintained  for  an  extrava- 
gant period,  the  escape  from  which  must  be  a  hypocrisy, — of  all 
hypocrisies  the  most  detestable ;  where  a  cheerful  word  or  allusion 
to  aught  save  the  hearse  and  the  vault  and  the  agonising  last 
sufferings  of  one  **  well  out  of  pain,"  were  sternly  checked  as 
wicked  levity — ^until  the  appointed  time  had  passed  when  black 
might  shade  into  gray,  and  gray  put  on  **  a  little  colom-"  in  its 
ribands — and  this  from  a  sincere  idea  that  only  by  such  regula- 
tion-distress were  God's  dispensations  duly  honoured  !  I  have 
seen  cases  of  spectre  done,  where  a  stern  widow  or  a  weeping 
sister  has  destroyed  (the  word  is  not  too  strong)  a  whole  living 


family  of  relatives ;  the  iiistauccs  principally  among  women : 
for  mon  mwt  go  out  into  the  fielJ,  or  to  ten,  as  Saunilcra  Muckle- 
buckit  put  it.  "though  their  hearts  are  beating  like  paving 
hainmerB,"  while  they  may  Urcss  the  bier  nt  home,  and  sit  beside 
it  nninteiTupted.  How  was  it  with  the  dead  ?  Could  tbc  moat 
imaginative  mourn  him,  if  bo  had  not  cared  for  the  happiness  of 
othcra  besides  liImBclf  ?  Wlio  lovoa  him  the  most  then, — be  who 
shall  press  with  the  weight  of  his  sorrows  upon  the  living,  or  be  who 
shall  try  to  walk  in  his  steps,  and  without  undue  violence  to  nature 
endeavour  to  avoid  those  stern  and  severe  outward  manifestations 
which  become  the  hardest  of  cruelty  in  disposition  as  appeal 
against  them  is  impossible  ?  I  am  not,  like  a  benevolent  and 
venerable  friend  of  mine,  for  n  pattern-regulation  of  distress ; 
but  as  little  on  tbo  side  of  disploj  as  of  suppression :  and  display 
(let  those  who  will,  think  mc  an  old  hrute  for  saying  so)  was  the 
old-fashioned  mode  !  belonging  to  days  when  there  was  in  every- 
thing— as  compared  with  the  present  tinie — more  of  tyranny  and 
less  of  consideration.  Better  or  worse  it  is  hardly  my  business  to 
decide  : — merely  to  put  forth  the  plain  truth,  that  the  Heroism  of 
the  Strong  Hand  has  given  way  to  tbo  neroism  of  the  Strong 
Mind — but  that  neither  in  point  of  maulfcstation  attests  the 
reality  or  the  non-existence  of  warm  genuine  feeling. 

Well,  I  may,  some  day  or  other,  especially  if  Miss 
Grand  does  not  frequent  our  house  less,  give  you  a  chapter  on  ii 
a  qnaiut  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  call  the  "  Oh  !"  and  "  Al 
people  ;  but  what  I  meant  for  the  present  to  illustrate  is  thiajj 
that  it  belonged  to  the  period  when  soitow  was  tlie  most  rigia 
its  observances  of  precise  time  and  outward  show,  to  be  the  n 
elaborate  in  all  the  sad  ceremonials,  from  the  sight  and  the  » 
which  we  try  now-a-dnys  increasingly  to  escape.     An  old-fsebio^ 
English  house  was  tui-ned  as  much  upside  down,  very  nearly,'! 
the  occasion  of  a  burial  as  it  is  now,  that  dancers  go  Jiot-si 
leaa  to  their  pillows  on  tbc  occasion  of  a  bat).     Beds  we 
taken  down,  it  is  tiiic :  but  they  were  set  up  for  fur-away  i 
"who  would  1)0  affronted  if  they  were  left   out."    Aram    ' 
whipped  for  the  inconsolable  trifles  cooked  for  broken  hearts, — 
partridge  pies  made  very  rich  for  critical  relations  who  could  i 
dine  off  a  joint.     Oppressive  as  this  seems  to  us,  I  appeal  to  J 
old-fashioned  housekeepers  whether  it  is  not  a  ti'no  picture.  I 
1  remember  a  kind-hearted  creature  as  ever  went  to  Hearon,  W, 
I  had  been  renowned  all  her  life  for  her  princely  hospitality  and  ^ 
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capital  table  :  who,  when  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age — having 
made  her  will  and  taken  leave  of  every  one — ^found  a  little  rem- 
nant of  her  poor  life  and  breath  yet  remained.  The  dear  gracious 
woman  signed  to  her  attendant,  bade  her  take  pencil  and  paper, 
and  write  down  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  coming  funeral  dinner  ! 
The  mourner  struggled  with  her  tears  and  obeyed :  course  after 
course  was  arranged — energy  still  lingering.  At  length  all  was 
done,  down  to  the  biscuits  of  the  dessert— and  the  good  lady  sub- 
sided into  her  former  state  of  quiet  waiting,  as  of  one  who  was 
patient  because  she  knew  the  gate  was  being  unlocked.  A  pause, 
and  then  another  sign  to  call  the  watcher's  attention  :  **  And  take 
care,'*  added  the  expiring  woman,  by  way  of  codicil,  "  that  the 

knives  be  sharp  this  time,  for  — will  sit  at  the  bottom  of 

the  table,  and  he  is  an  awkward  carver." 

Now,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of 
any  one's  whims  !  They  are,  with  many,  the  only  individualities 
they  possess,  and  they  make  a  very  amusing  figure  in  history. 
Lady  Penrhyn  would  have  been  long  ago  forgotten,  but  for  her 
legacies  to  her  dogs,  cats,  owls,  and  what-not.  **  Princess  Buck- 
ingham," too  ! — who  would  care  much  about  her,  but  for  the  vow 
she  exacted,  when  expiring,  from  her  ladies-in-waiting,  (reported 
or  invented  by  Walpole,)  that  they  would  not  sit  down  in  the  room 
with  her  corpse  ! — and  for  her  ridiculous  death-squabble,  with  the 
brave  virago.  Queen  Anne's  Mistress  Freeman  ?  She  sent,  when 
in  extremis,  to  borrow  the  triumphal  car  which  had  carried  home 
tlie  dust  of  the  Hero  of  Blenheim.  Duchess  Sarah  replied,  that 
tlie  carriage  which  had  been  thus  honoured,  should  never  be  used 
by  any  other  person — '* Meaner,**  I  even  think,  was  her  epithet. 
Whereunto  the  Princess  answered,  that  she  had  spoken  to  an 
undertaker,  and  could  have  a  handsomer  for  twenty  pounds ! — 
Yes  :  long  live  whims  I  will  every  one  say  who  does  not  wish  to 
see  human  creatures  become  like  a  row  of  pins  stuck  on  a  paper. 
Stop  short  at  some  point,  however,  they  must.  A  suttee,  for 
instance,  is  a  thing  the  very  bare  idea  of  which  throws  English 
wives  into  red-hot  passions  ;  and  the  executors  of  Radama,  King 
of  Madagascar — who  besides  burying  an  island's  worth  of  treasure 
with  their  king,  sacrificed  one  thousand  human  lives  to  make  his 
obsequies  gorgeous — went,  I  take  it,  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  mag- 
nificence.    Yet  the  animus  of  these  sacrifices,  and  of  Mrs. 's 

funeral  dinner,  if  looked  into,  will  be  proved  to  bo  the  same  :  not 
so  much  honour  to  the  deceased,  as  keeping  up  the  survivors' 
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cbaractcc  among  ucigbbuurB.  Sec,  only,  to  what  tbia  mtcf\eii^^' 
taking  Ireland  us  our  neuroEt  extreme  example.  The  Bdg«woHb> 
aud  itorgans,  and  Buniius  bave  told  us,  again  and  again,  of  hlH- 
ruiucd  families,  whole  ruined  by  their  iusone  reeolution,  to  "  'wake' 
the  dead  genteelly  or  the  O'Flauagaus  would  never  let  'em  hear 
the  last  of  it."  Did  no  one  of  us  ever  know  aueh  a  thing  M  a 
bankrupt's  widow,  compelled  by  her  terror  of  the  distress  GrondyE, 
who  have  a  particular  affection  for  all  dismal  BoIemDitieB,--tu 
spend  her  laat  fiRy  pounds  in  handsome  mounung  1  The  very 
toucliiness  of  people,  whom  it  was  not  long  ago  thought  necessuT 
to  humour  at  theae  aad  timea,  is  good  proof  that  the  festivals  «c 
arc  examining  had  much  of  the  world's  wisdom  (or  folly)  la  them. 
To  feel  aggrieved  at  being  overlooked  in  a  moment  of  dismay  anil 
confusion  and  weariness  of  spirit !  To  take  umbrage  at  being 
only  "  provoked  "  to  dine,  whereas  Consin  Rich  was  preased  to 
stay  all  night  1 — Con  one  conceive  greediness  more  disgusUng^ 
ciBctioa  in  a  form  less  snfferable  ?  Oh !  let  the  old-faahioned  pm- 
pie  who  bewail  the  retrenchment  of  outward  show  on  these  flCCt- 
sioiis,  be  made  to  unpack  their  budgets  of  experience  ; — and  joa 
ahall  hear  of  bent  brows  and  back-biting  words,  enough  to  answer, 
methiiika,  for  ever,  their  protest  in  favoar  of  the  ceremonials  d' 
sorrow  ; — to  stop  their  serenade  that  I^ove  is  dying  out  of  (be 
land,  because  it  is  not  perpetually  borrowing  the  tinmipet  at  selfiali- 
ncss  to  proclaim  itself  witljal. 

Let  ua  consider,  too,  upon  whom  it  !s  that  fashion  presses  llw 
most  heavily.  The  rich  are  aaauredly  not  to  be  pitied,  if  hani^ 
made  their  own  laws,  they  find  them  at  timea  more  oppreauve 
tluin  easy.  "  Pride'of  order  "  will  support  them  under  the  oppre^ 
sion.  They  hare  bonic  the  wearing  of  powder  like  mar^rs ; 
think  of  what  they  suffer,  even  to-day,  in  the  matter  of  app«i«I, 
tliough  a  trifle,  compared  ^-ith  what  human  creatures  eodoKd  is 
the  buckram  days  of  old.  From  time  immemorial  they  hne 
helped  to  prop  up  and  malDtuln  a  statehness  of  court  oercmonial, 
which  an  hour  of  agreement  among  themselves  must,  at  any 
epoch,  have  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  anti([uated  trumpery  ;  canoe 
kings  would  liiid  sitting  on  their  thrones  in  empty  presenc6-duB^ 
hers  weary  work,  and  might  end  in  walking  about  their  capital^ 
enjoying  God's  blessed  air,  like  meaner  beings,  wero  once  their 
tails  to  drop  off!  But  tlic  less  rich  :  how  fares  it  with  their  inde- 
pendence ?  Don't  pivtcnd  that  they,  of  all  people,  can  afford  to 
"it  the  example  of  pleasing  ihemsolves.     The  wisdom  of  t^,  of 
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young,  and  middle-aged  is  against  you.  The  dignity  of  CMifess- 
ing  narrow  fortunes  by  abstinence  from  inconvenient  and  costly 
usages,  which  are  supposed  to  testify  affection,  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained without  a  rare  effort  of  moral  courage  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
danger.  It  may  cost  Mr.  Ironmonger  dear  to  bury  his  father  more 
shabbily  than  Mrs.  Mercer  buried  her  great  aunt :  and  if  Miss 
Smith  shall  start  on' her  career  of  married  woman  from  a  more 
modest  breakfast-table  than  Miss  Potter  left, — think  only  of  the 
heads  wagging  and  the  tongues  bitter  ;  in  the  doleful  prognosti- 
cation of  which  Mrs.  Smith  the  mother  will  be  the  object  1 
When  Everard  Le  Grand  died — a  good-for-nothing  old  beau,  whose 
departure  was  universally  felt  to  be  a  truly  acceptable  riddance, — 
his  foolish  sisters  pinched  themselves  for  a  year,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  that  "  no  one  might  say  a  descendant  of  old  Sir  Rogcsr  Lo 
Grand's  was  put  into  his  grave  like  a  common  shopkeeper  !  **-^ — 
though  relieved,  every  one  of  them,  by  being  set  free  from  one 
feebly  and  more  selfish  than  themselves,  and  who  asserted  a 
man's  right  (glorious  privilege  !)  to  drain  and  prey  upon  the 
females  of  his  family  !— rso  that  ostentation  at  set  times  may  not 
be  quite  the  innocent  pai*ade  of  one  flower  the  more  :  or  another 
haud'sbreadth  of  miniver,  which,  to  some,  it  seems.  Let  alone 
its  cruel  repugnance  to  sick  and  sore  hearts, — it  exercises  a 
tyranny  as  cruel  over  those  who  dare  not  speak  out — it  has  the 
thraldom  of  a  Tiberius  for  the  weakly-principled,  who  fancy 
their  affections  will  be  measured  by  their  outward  manifesta- 
tions ! 

Trying  matters  thus,  by  their  results,  I  cannot  think  myself  a 
heart  of  flint,  or  a  bad  citizen,  for  pressing  on  every  one  the 
encoiu'agement  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  these,  if  in  no  other  ordi- 
nances of  our  existence.  I  -speak  for  the  timid — for  the  backward 
in  self-assertion — for  those  of  narrow  fortunes,  or  who  are  enmeshed 
by  those  small  difficulties  and  discords  in  their  family  relations  so 
impossible  to  plead,  but  so  powerfid  in  binding  and  in  loosing. 
Shall  I  be  understood  if  I  say,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the  Funeral 
in  every  set  feast  ? — destroying  the  apology  of  those  who  would 
brighten  life  by  this  expedient,  and  tell  us  (what  we  knew  before) 
that  "  it  is  a  poor  heart  which  never  rejoices."  Shall  I  be  called 
**  over  exquisite"  if  I  assert,  that  the  keeping  of  anniversaries  is  a 
sad,  elaborate  business  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  One 
empty  chair  may  spoil  the  blithest ;  and  who  has  not  felt  how 
lugubrious  is  the  necessity  of  being  confidential  or  merry,  because 
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it  has  been  long  decreed  that  such  or  such  a  day  ahall  be  "  a 
gaudy  day?"  As  for  weddings,  Charloa  Lamlj  has  spoken  for 
rue  on  that  chapter.  The  marriage  of  a  very  yomig  girl, — who 
can  be  naturally  gay  on  sucli  an  occasion  ?  The  Father  :  aaxious 
that  all  the  glitter  may  be  pare  gold  ?  The  Mother  :  thinking 
how  much  she  has  struggled  with  since  Iter  bridal  veil  was  put 
on,  even  if  she  hare  married  & — (modesty  forbids  mi/  filling  the 
blank).  The  sister — wbo  was  ber  chamber  companion,  her  con- 
fidante  in  the  garden  walk, — ber  other  voice  in  the  duet,  ber 
partaker  in  all  manner  of  bttle  cbildish  pleasures  or  plans,  that 
the  old  may  not  frown  upon,  but  can  hardly  earo  about?  No 
one,  I  verily  bebeve,  sove  the  boy-groom  man,  proud  of  bia 
favour,  enchanted  at  the  beauty  of  his  blue  eoat,  and  either  im- 
pudently or  awkwardly  trimnphant  in  the  privilege  of  saluting  the 
Bride' B-raaids  t  The  only  really  merry  wedding  I  can  fancy,  is 
when  Fifty-Five  marries  Forty  :  and  thei'e  the  mirth  arises  in 
fact  from  what  is  the  mmimum  honwm  of  human  felicity — the  un- 
hoped for  arrival  of  the  Blessing  ! 

Let  ua  take  bccd,  then,  to  put  despotism  from  us,  while  order- 
ing our  own  pleasures,  or  commenting  on  those  of  others.  We 
shall  not  have  an  easy  life,  I  am  aware,  for  saying  "  live  and  let 
live,"  and  for  doing  accordingly.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  angry 
will  call  us  cold,  and  the  bigotted  latitndinarian  ; — the  shallow 
will  complain  that  wc  skim  upon  tho  surface — the  oue-eyed  that 
we  are  blind  ;- — and  we  walk  on  a  very  narrow  path.  There  is  a 
jargon  about  "  simplicity,"  which  is  merely  the  language  of  an 
absolutism  worse  than  that  wo  are  condemning — insomuch  as  it 
has  "  nothing  to  show  for  it."  Better  anything  almost,  than, 
ibis  cant.  Ease  in  the  conduct  of  our  daily  life,  is  not  to  be 
insured  by  our  echoing  the  [cat-and-dog]  mas  of  those  wbo  are 
poor  in  tastes,  and  limited  in  their  capacities,  and  who,  therefore, 
assume  their  barrenness  to  he  the  condition  of  Eden  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  its  Maker  !  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Seald,  is  per- 
petually girding  at  the  gay  waistcoats  of  Mr,  Figbtlngton,  which  I 
mentioned  when  discussing  my  Mrs.  Bell's  and  the  Post's  notions 
of  a  New  Clothing  Bill :  but  Mr.  Scald  forgets  to  lot  us  know  how 
often  he  has  given  half  a  guiuea  for  a  mackerel  he  meant  to  eat 
by  himself:  while  I,  who  think  both  very  extravagant,  ahould  not 
like  over  much  to  be  questioned  as  to  tlie  money  I  have  "  throwa 
away"  (Mrs.  Bell  insists  on  the  word)  on  coins  and  curiosities  ; 
which  would  neither  clothe   the  one  nor  feed  the  other  ;   and 
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which,    I  have   at   times  a  heart-Binking  sense,   are,  after  all, 
rubbish  to  one  who  has  no  museum.  , 

But  it  cannot  be  rated  as  either  uncharitable  or  tyrannical  to 
point  out  the  wisdom  of  free-will  at  precisely  those  times  and 
junctures  when  the  world  is  least  disposed  to  allow  it.  While  we 
endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  signs  of  real  feeling,  and 
the  shows  which  are  a  relic  of  the  by-gone  times  of  savagecy,  peace 
to  their  ashes  !  And  if  it  can  be  proved  that  Feasts,  as  formerly 
understood  on  the  transaction  of  some  important  change  in  our 
lives,  are  really  heartily  relished  by  few  save  the  interested  and 
the  wwinterested :  the  Lazarillos — the  Mrs.  Gamps,  and  the  Pique- 
Assiettesy  who  prowl  about  good  (and  bad)  men  s  houses,  whereso- 
ever the  sound  of  mourning  and  the  smell  of  cookery  break  out — 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  and  more  individual  ways  of  showing 
affection  and  geniality  may  be  studied  : — that  Regret  may  not  be 
gauged  by  the  depth  of  the  barrel  of  beer  broached  for  mutes  to 
swill  —  that  Sorrow  may  not  be  exclusively  presumed  to  sit  upon 
"broad  hems"  —  neither  that  they  who  do  their  best  to  go  on 
their  way  resignedly — 0  not  unmindful,  because  silent ! — ^may  be 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  some  penal  colony  where  every  vice 
flourishes,  and  neither  humanity  nor  virtue  exists — by  the  Sob- 
bcrs,  and  the  Blowers  of  Noses,  because  theirs  was  the  fashion  of 
the  ancients  ! — If  I  write  lightly  on  this  matter,  it  is  because  I 
feel  deeply.  Truth  may  sometimes  fly  a  long  way  on  a  feather, 
whereas,  if  graven  on  lead,  it  may  drop  like  a  dump  at  the  Pro- 
phet's foot,  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  or  picked  up  as  a  treasure, 
as  may  be. 
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I  HAD  a  vision  in  the  years  gone  by— 

A  vision  of  a  vast  sepulchr^  hall, 

Reared  on  gigantic  columns,  black  and  grim, 

And  lit  with  torches  of  undying  flame, 

Around  the  walls  stood  pedestals,  whereon 

Were  statues  numberless,  the  marble  shapes 

Of  warriors,  dauntless  chieftains,  stalwart  knights. 

That  in  the  stormy  battle  days  of  old 

Had  won  their  right  to  that  proud  eminence. 

And  stood  there  crown'd.    Majestic  shapes,  in  sooth, 


StToag-limbeii,  storn-viMged,  and  with  life-like  e 

That  seem'd  for  evy  girling  at  gaunt  Dca.(b 

With  a  fierce  mockery; — all  mighty  men, 

Men  of  renown  were  they,  foremost  in  fight. 

Whose  names  were  bUzon'd  in  the  flcrolls  of  &me. 

Fur  the  world's  worahip.     In  their  hands  they  held'  1 

Great  swords,  or  keen-edged  axes,  and  each  foot 

Wan  planted  firmly  on  its  granite  base 

With  an  immotable  will,  as  who  should  say, 

"  We  take  one  stand  here  till  the  eternal  years 

Bring  ns  renewal  of  our  glorious  prime  ! " 

Above  tiiem  hung  old  bannerg,  that  had  waved 

On  many  a  stricken  iield,  and  with  briBf  pause, 

A  tlumpet  blast  reverberate,  awoke 

The  hoDow  echoes  of  the  vaulted  aisleH, 

With  its  victDrions  clangonr; — wherenpon 

Thope  banners  rustled,  waving  Ic  and  fro 

As  in  the  rash  of  battle,  and  a  strange 

And  ghostly  marmuc  iseemed  tu  thrill  around, 

As  if  the  marble  lips  of  those  dead  roen 

Were  striving  to  give  utterance  anew 

To  their  old  war-cries.    And  whenever  thns 

The  trumpet  sounded,  then  raethought  I  saw 

The  spaces  of  the  hall  on  a  sndden  filled 

With  a  dense  moltitude,  all  kneeling  low, 

All  pouring  forth  the  tide  of  their  hearts'  love 

And  reverential  homage  at  the  feet 

Of  thrae  crowned  kni^ts  of  war. 

Musing,  I  j; 
Compassed  with  saddest  phantasies  of  thou^t, 
Till  slowly  waned  the  vision  from  my  sight, 
Chased  by  the  dawn,  and  to  my  waking  ear, 
With  tlie  first  matin-song  of  happy  birds, 
Came  tEunoiirs  of  great  battles,  won  af»r. 
Harvests  of  alanghterj  camer'd  in  by  Death, 
And  honours,  by  a  wond's  acclaim  bestow'd 
On  onr  victorious  generals. 

Time  rolled  on, 
And  oncB  again,  in  dream,  I  seem'd  to  stand 
Within  the  portals  of  thnt  hall  of  Fame. 
Lo  1  change  w.is  busy  there — ehanga — ay  the  grand 
Calm  fixedness  that  reigned  supreme  before 
Had  vanished  wholly  ;  in  its  place  was  seei^ 
Working  its  pitiless  mvaga,  fell  Decay. 
Still  burnt  the  torches,  though  with  failing  fires 
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Still  on  their  pedestals  were  ranged  the  shapes, 

The  effigies  of  those  stem  mem  of  old. 

But  all  the  jewels  in  their  crowns  wei*e  dim, 

And  from  the  drooping  brows  of  some  the  crowns 

Themselves  had  fallen  ;  phantom>Iike  they  looked, 

An  unsubstantial,  ghastly,  wan  array, 

Impalpable,  unreal — ^their  glowing  eyes 

Grown  meaningless  and  void,  their  stately  bulk 

Shrunken  arid  shadowy — all  their  grandeur  gone. 

All  their  proud  bearing — scarce  their  meagre  hands 

Could  clutch  the  deadly  symbols  of  their  sway, 

Their  rusted  swords  and  axes — ^tottering. 

As  if  o'ermaster'd  by  a  fate  sublime, 

They  stood  in  act  to  fall ; — and  when  the  trump 

Broke  the  drear  silence,  not  as  erst  it  did, 

In  notes  of  exultation  loud  and  long. 

But  with  a  feeble  melancholy  moan. 

It  woke  no  recognition,  and  so  died 

Into  a  silence  drearier  than  before. 

Wide  open  stood  the  portals,  but  in  vain — 

No  throng  of  worshippers  sought  entrance  there. 

No  knees  were  bent,  no  vows  were  paid :  pale  Death, 

And  Desolation,  and  Decay  alone 

Stalk'd  like  avengers  through  the  lone  dim  ^sles. 

So  pass'd  the  hours,  till  one  by  one  the  flames 

Of  the  wasted  torches  flicker'd  and  went  out, 

And  pitchy  darkness  hover'd  over  all. 

Then  suddenly,  a  mighty  thunder  peal 

Shook  the  huge  fabric — the  tall  columns  rocked, 

The  solid  basements  trembled,  and  in  the  midst, 

What  time  the  trumpet  breathed  its  final  blast, 

A  wail  of  lamentation  and  despair, — 

Most  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  spirit's  woe, — 

Down,  headlong  from  their  granite  pedestals 

Fell  those  false  idols,  while  amid  the  din, 

Methought  I  heard  a  solemn  voice  proclaim. 

The  voice  as  of  an  angel,  clear  and  strong,-^ 

"  These  shedders  of  merits  blood,  for  evermorj 

Their  alory  hath  departed: — God  hath  said, 

Even  &od,  the  Lord  Omnipotent,  hath  said. 

There  shall  he  no  more  toa/r  !  " 

Oh  hlessed  dream! 
I  look  through  the  long  vista  of  the  years — 
I  see  the  forms  of  the  meek  men  of  peace, 
The  men  with  thoughtful  eyes,  and  broad  calm  brows, 
That  in  their  patient  lowliness  of  heart 
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Have  lieen  up-lifted  to  the  seals  of  power. 
And  from  Ihat  eminence  have  scatter'd  down 
New  light  and  wider  bleasings  on  maukind. 
I  see  Ihem  wear  the  crowns  of  the  world's  love. 
Its  eanieat  homage,  its  enduring  faith — 
Wear  them,  not  darkly  in  sepulchral  halU, 
But  in  the  open  eaashinB,  'neath  the  smile 
Of  the  sweet  hesvan,     I  look  abroad  and  scan 
The  rich  plains  of  the  populous  earth,  its  vales, 
Iti  mighty  cities ;  o'er  the  aeas  I  look, 
Lit  ap  with  white  sails  of  the  merchant  ships. 
And  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  f^r  world, 
I  aee  no  lingeni^  token  of  the  reign 
Of  the  destroyer,  War.     But  to  my  ear 
Instead,  the  burden  of  a  solemn  hymn 
Steals,  floating  upward  from  the  souls  of  men, 
Upward  and  onward  still,  from  star  to  star. 
Through  all  the  spaces  of  the  Universe, 
"  Thtre  shall  be  no  more  mo/-/"— Oh!  blessed  dream' 
T.  Wbbtwi 
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Is  a  country  not  so  remote  that  it  cannot  ho  reached  bjf  tlie 
moral  of  our  fablo  there  had  been,  fi-oni  time  immemorial,  a 
feud  between  its  Highland  and  its  Lowland  racca  of  sheep,  which 
canio  to  a  cnUision  whenever  and  wherever  they  mot  on  the 
borders  of  their  feoding-grounds,  which  neither  their  respective 
shepherds,  nor  their  irrespective  doga,  conld  prevent,  appease,  or 
put  down,  when  once  their  bloods  were  up.  It  was  shocking  to 
mutton.eating  men  to  hear  of  this  perpetual  petty  warfare,  and 
the  rumours  of  n  general  rising  of  both  of  these  belligerent 
parties,  to  bring  their  quarrel  to  a  general  battle,  and  abide  the 
issue  ;  but  this  their  lords  and  masters  would  not  hear  of  for  a 
moment,  and  contrived  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  rival 
clans  apart,  driving  tliem  to  higher  grounds  on  the  one  side,  and 
lower  grounds  on  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  broad  neutral 
line  of  land  between.     The  main  bodies  of  both  armies  being 
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tlius  Ttept  encamped  at  Buch  respectful  Jistanoes,  the  wnr  between 
lliem  was,  for  a  long  time,  little  more  than  on  atfiiir  of  outposts, 
n  picking  out  of  pickets,  and  aerTing  them  out,  as  we  say,  or 
dririug  them  in,  as  men-military  express  it.  The  neutral  ground 
was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  pretty  well  covered  vfilh  forests 
of  pine  and  ash  and  larch,  and  such  like  woods,  and  was  in 
the  joint  occupation  of  eagles  of  large  growth,  and  daring, 
audaciously  daring  characters, — now  hftmg  a  Iamb,  and,  when 
lamb  was  out  of  Beason,  a  joung  shepherd  in  his  swaddling 
clouts  ;  and  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  gaunt,  bony,  and  grim,  whoso 
reputations  were  just  as  had  as  the  eagles',  and  both  would  hang 
tkem  in  any  court  in  Christendom,  A  nice  neutral  country  this 
for  atrong-headod,  wrong-headed,  and  stupid  sheep  to  straggic 
through,  when  their  bloods  were  up,  to  have  a  brush  with  the 
enemy  ;  and  a  nice  set  of  neutral,  inJiffercnt  spectators  these 
wolves  and  cagloa  were  truly,  to  etand  by,  and  see  fair  play  when 
Greek  met  Greek,  and  came  the  tug  of  war ! 

The  cause  of  quaiTel  was  about  as  good  as  those  causes  are 
even  among  wiser  creatures.  Bom  and  bred  in  one  common 
country,  it  was  a  war  of  castes,  or  clans  :  a  feud — a  difference 
about  blood,  which  was  the  purest ;  and  an  intolerance  to  hatred 
of  each  other's  reUgion,  though  their  faith  was  in  essentials  the 
same,  and  their  modes  of  worship  not  greatly  at  variance.  Blood 
— bad  blood — ill  blood — and  that  that  thought  itself  the  purest, 
really  the  foulest  and  blackest — was  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  this 
desire  to  destroy  each  other.  Tho  Highland  sheep  despised  the 
Lowland  sheep  as  an  inferior  race — as  sleek,  well-fed,  fine-woolled, 
slavish,  cowardly,  and  shut  up  in  folds  and  pastures  fat  and  warm  ; 
and  not  wiry,  sinewy,  shaggy,  courageous,  strong,  free,  and  wan- 
dering at  their  own  wild  will  over  mountains  and  exposed  moors 
and  rock-strewn  valleys,  as  hardy  as  the  heather  they  roved  among. 
Their  animosity  originated  partly  in  a  religious  prejudice.  In  the 
ear  of  a  Highlander  it  was  horrible,  and  hke  blasphemy,  to  mark 
the  drawling  nasal  Sad  (long)  of  these  Lowlandera,  which  they 
pronounced  Sda  (short  and  crisp  as  their  scant  herbage),  and 
believed  to  be  ortiodoaical,  and  the  other  accent  to  be  irreverent. 
Indecent,  heterodosioal,  and  a  scandalous  departure  from  the 
simplicity  of  tho  natural  piety  of  sheep.  They  would  not  have 
minded  it  so  much  if  they  had  kept  their  heterodoiy  to  them- 
flclves ;  but  when  they  forwarded  a  set  of  sleek,  meek  felloWB,  in 
wool  as  white  as  snow,  and  combed  very  straight,  as  missionaries 

so,  Xim. — VOL,  IV.  K  E  * 
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to  the  heathens  in  the  llighlamb,  who  dared  to  call  their  li 
fflkicli  get  the  Srst  and  last  of  the  aun  when  the  mists  will  allei* 
them,  a  dork  and  benighted  ncighboiu'hood.  and  preaimteii  tv 
preaeh  against  idolatrous  bending  of  the  knee  to  stock  and  atsiw, 
— flesh  and  blood — at  any  rate,  Highland  flesh  and  blood — could 
not  bear  it,  would  not  bear  it.  Besides,  though  fewer  in  ntimhcr, 
they  were  their  maaters  for  strength  and  courage,  and  they  knew 
it ;  and  so  did  the  Lowlauders,  who  avoided  them  as  much  as  the; 
could,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  missionariea  sent  bock  witli  brakeo 
heads  and  boruH, 

"  And  tept  the  even  tcuour  of  iheir  way  " 

to  themselves.  But  aometimes  the  young  bloods  of  the  rospettire 
races,  in  their  border  wanderings,  fell  in  with  one  another,  nod  fell 
out  as  soon  as  they  met.  Bad  (short)  and  Biid  (long),  the  old  sign 
and  countersign,  soon  setting  them  by  the  oars,  ■■( 

It  was  enrly  in  the  day  after  one  of  these  foolish  encoimters, 

"  nuuiy  a,  gallant  gentlemui 

Lay  gaaping  on  the  ground," 

the  Highlanders  having  the  best  of  the  battle  as  usual,  while  the 
Wolves  stood  looking  on,  and  not  interfering,  that  the  monntain- 
eere  were  astonished  to  see  three  venerable  Wolves,  silvery  white 
with  age,  emerge  from  the  forest,  and  wend  their  way  very 
deliberately,  and  somewhat  infirmly,  into  their  camp  among  Ac 
hills,  Tliev  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  that  tliey  Tforc 
W  !  B  d  bought  they  must  be  the  ghosts  of  old  shepherds' 
dog     wh       uld  not  rest  in  their  graves  for 

The  foul  deeds  donu  in  tlieir  doj-a  of  nature," 

th  na  th  y  had  committed  in  their  hot  youth  in  sheep-biting. 
B  t  the  a  a  n  they  loomed  too  large  for  the  ghosts  of  departed 
tykes  Th  however,  might  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  morning 
m        n     !  frighten  them,  as  superatitiously  inclined.      Bot  as 

th  n      bio  strangers  came  nearer  and  nearer,  they  saw  they 

we  n  gl  H  of  dogs,  but  veritable  Wolves  in  the  flesh.  Thoy 
did  not  fear  thorn  much,  for  they  looked  too  old  for  misebief ;  but 
eafe  bind  safe  find  :  it  was  as  well  to  have  a  care  of  thorn  :  fop  it 
is  your  old  grinders  that  love  to  indulge  in  your  young  meats,  ta 
tendoreat  and  moat  toothsome.  The  pnek  of  which  they  were  Uw 
reverend  representatives  was   now  bo  few  in  number,  i     "  "    ' 
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met  with  such  rough  receptions  from  rams,  shepherds,  and  dogs, 
that  they  had  learned  to  keep  themselves  a  good  deal  to  themselyes, 
much  more  than  thej  had  heen  wont  to  do  ;  hut  experience  does 
make  a  few  fools,  here  and  there,  the  wiser  for  their  education. 
As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  these  Kestors  of  Nomansland  were 
very  wolves,  there  was  a  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the  High- 
landers, and  every  care  taken  to  keep  the  weak  to  the  wall ;  and 
while  the  sturdy  fathers  of  the  flock — six  in  number,  but  twelve  in 
prowess — and  their  sons — nine  fine  young  fellows,  in  the  flush  of 
their  second  summer — advanced  to  the  front,  the  ewes  formed 
a  hollow  triangle  in  the  rear,  with  their  little  ones  in  the  midst. — 
This  admirable  manoeuvre  was  made  so  rapidly,  and  with  such 
precision,  that  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Limbs,  (as  the  shepherds 
called  him,  he  looked  so  like  a  ram  on  stilts,)  who  directed  it, 
expressed  his  approbation  afterwards  in  a  short  general  order. 
Where,  in  what  school,  do  birds  and  beasts  learn  their  tactics  of 
flight  and  self-defence,  and  who  is  their  teacher  ? — His  name  is 
Wonderful ! 

As  the  ancient  enemies  to  their  race  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  stood  at  last  face  to  face — silly  Sheep  to  wily  Wolf — not 
farther  apart  than  a  wolf  might  leap  easily,  and  a  lamb  get  over 
at  two  bounds,  there  was  a  dead,  dread  silence,  (like  the  hush  of  the 
English  line  of  battle  in  the  presence  of  the  French,  which  is  so 
shocking  to  that  susceptible  people,)  unbroken  even  by  the  pretty 
bleating  of  a  yeanling  lamb  in  its  playfulness.  If  a  drop  of  dew 
had  fallen  it  would  have  been  heard,  the  silence  was  so  intense. 
The  Highland  lads  were  cool  enough  to  observe  that,  though  old, 
these  venerable  visitors  had  lost  none  of  their  teeth,  and  but  little 
of  that  gloating  glare  of  the  eyes  which  makes  their  gaze  so  terrible 
to  the  timid.  Though  modest,  moderate,  and  amiable — for  wolves 
— there  was  a  certain  something  now  not  prepossessing  in  their 
looks.  The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  led  you  to  think  you  should 
not  like  the  rest.  Sheep  are  not  great  Lavaters  in  their  way,  but 
they  were  wise  enough  to  know  that  these  Wolves  looked  bland, 
but  not  benign — shy,  but  not  sheepishly  shy— calm,  but  not  easy — 
friendly,  but  not  to  be  trusted  farther  than  a  strong  man  can  move 
a  hill  at  once.  They  hung  their  heads  a  little  down — a  sign  of 
slyness,  though  it  might  be  a  sign  only  of  old  age,  a  weakening  spine, 
and  musing  habits  of  mind.  They  glanced,  too,  not  boldly,  but 
furtively,  at  the  front  rank  of  rams,  steady  in  their  strength.  In 
short,  to  any  other  than  these  simpler  savages,  without  guile  them- 

E  £  2 


Belves,  and  not  euBpecting  it  therefore  wliere  it  is,  tLey  looked 
the  \ery  picture  of  three  auH  old  seoundrels  with  wicked  dcEigus 
in  their  heads  ;  and  too  well-apoken  and  civil  by  half— fur 
Wolves  ! 

The  moat  dignified  of  the  three,  as  a  sign  of  amitf ,  and  to  show 
that  he  contemplated  no  violence,  nouo  of  the  old  leaping  and 
tearing  in  the  fold,  laid  himself  down  on  the  grass,  quite  at  his 
ease,  his  companions  doing  likewise,  and  preserving  this  attitude 
of  graceful  repose,  when  their  superior,  slowly  rising,  advanced  a 
little  in  front  of  the  lino  of  rams,  as  if  to  address  them  ;  upon 
vhich  there  was  a  movement  among  thcra  of  one  step  to  the  rear, 
and  then  a  halt,  and  eyes  right  as  before. 

And  now,  after  a  little  phthisical  coughing,  the  venerable 
stranger  said,  not  in  the  sweetest  tones  certainly — shepherds' dogs 
would  have  been  shocked  to  hear  such  barking — "  Be  under  no 
apprehension,  my  good  friends.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
us  !"  He  was  assured  hy  acclamation  that  Highlanders  knew  not 
fear,  bo  lie  proceeded  :  "  I  cnme  an  ambassador  Irom  my  trijje — 
of  peace  to  you,  of  war  only  to  tlie  Lowlandcrs."  There  waa 
immediately  vociferous  bleating,  which  did  not  subside  till  he 
cried,  "  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak !"  There  was  then  a  general 
call  for  silence,  those  who  most  demanded  it  and  commanded  it 
making  tlie  most  noise,  when  he  proceeded :  "  My  people — I  shall 
not  be  believed,  it  may  be,  when.  I  say  it — my  people,  of  gentler 
natures  than  shepherds  say  they  are,  and  more  benevolent — my 
people  have  seen  with  sorrow,  shaking  their  heads  at  it  aa  sad  to 
see,  the  perpetual  petty  war  waging  between  the  Highland  and  the 
Lowland  races  of  sheep — a  wasting  war — a  useless  war — -a  war 
without  the  honours,  though  it  has  all  the  horrors  of  war — a  wiir 
without  end  or  aim,  still  beginning,  and  never  ending.  As  a 
neutral  nation  between  the  high  and  low  eoutending  parties,  it  is  a 
cause  of  continual  disquiet  to  us,  who  love  to  live  at  peace. — Ajr,. .. ,, 
I  see  how  incredulously  you  hear  me  talk  of  peace  ;  hut  Wrtlmg^'J 
are  not  what  they  wore  :  we  are  a  changed  people — and,  lea 
aay  it,  changed  for  the  better — since  a  patriarch  among  o 
dying,  prophesied  that,  if  we  quitted  not  our  predatory  hal 
lived  harmless  lives,  left 

'  Chasing  the  wild  deer,  imd  foUowing  the  n 
and  took  to  salad-eating,  as  of  old,  every  man's  hand  would) 


mately  he  against  us,  and  our  ancient  n 


utterly  estinct  1 
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extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  time  to  look  about 
us.  We  attended  to  his  warning  voice — for  what  the  dying  say  is 
true — counselled  together  conservatively,  eschewed  venison,  and 
took  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  temperate  water  from  the  brook,  in 
lieu  of  heating,  fever-breeding  meats  and  drinks  ;  and  behold  how 
well  this  abstinence  agrees  with  us  !'* 

And  here  there  was  a  buzz  of  something  not  unlike  satisfaction : 
it  might  be  to  hear  that  wolves  had  eschewed  meats,  which  included 
mutton,  of  course  ;  but  there  were  no  congratulations  on  this 
change — no  one  was  glad  to  see  them  looking  so  well — not  one 
among  all  his  auditors  cried,  **  Long  live  King  Richard ! "  The 
bad  odour  of  Wolves  was  not  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
even  by  simple  Sheep. 

He  missed  those  encouraging  signs  that  ho  was  making  an 
impression,  for  he  had  set  this  clap-trap  for  them  :  but  no  matter, 
a  wolf  can  get  on  without  them.  He  began  again  lamenting  this 
little  warfare,  which  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a  horn  or 
two,  and  sometimes  a  hot-headed  partizan  or  so,  on  either  side. 
**  It  was  only  two  days  since,"  he  said,  when  he  was  set  right  by 
one  of  his  companions — it  was  only  yesterday :  ho  said  it  made 
no  diflference,  but  it  did,  all  the  diflference — a  glorious  good  dinner 
yesterday,  if  they  had  had  nothing  worth  mentioning  to-day.  **  It 
was  only  yesterday,'*  he  resumed,  "that  our  troop  were  out  early  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  foraging  for  a  favourite  food  with  us 
since  we  have  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  solely — a  sort  of  rock  moss 
or  lichen,  which  is  very  fattening  and  strengtheniug,  and  conducive 
to  longevity — when  we  were,  if  not  horror-struck,  sorrow-struck, 
to  see  two  fine,  full-grown  rams  of  the  rival  races  locked  horn  and 
horn  together,  and  dead,  in  a  gap  into  which  they  had  rolled  over 
the  rock  in  the  death-struggle. ' *  The  Highlanders  looked  sadly  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  hung  their  heads  in  sorrow.  This  accounted 
for  the  loss  of  one  of  their  comrades — the  bravest  of  the  brave — who 
had  died  ungazetted  ;  but  he  had  fallen  gloriously  in  a  good  cause, 
and  had  dealt  destruction  to  one  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  not 
long  they  mourned  him.  The  Wolf  waited  awhile,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  **  The  Lowlander  was  fat  and  fleshy  :  the  Highlander  in 
good  condition — a  nobler  fellow  never  wore  horns !     Both  wore 

tender " — here  there  was  a  starting  and  a  startling  movement 

among  his  auditory,  which  he  saw,  and  said  quickly,  **  — in  years, 
I  meant  to  say — too  tender,  too  young  to  die  !"  Ho  paused,  and, 
casting  his  eyes  upwards  in  good  canting  stylo,  looked  as  much 


I   as  he  conld  lite  n  wolf  who  would  be  very  particular  in  pnying  such 

I    riles,  Bnd  Baid,  "  Wo,  niouming  to  see  bo  sad  a  spectacle,  sa 

BhockiDg  to  mortdlltj,  pnt  them  out  of  eight  oa  Boon  &3  poesible. 
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Did  cover  them  wiUi  laaveB,'  " 
He  (11(1  not  Bay  of  what  Bort ;  we  could  and  if  we  would  :  but  see 
JoliE  lianter  passim — j'n  verhum  "  Mahyplies," 

True  to  tho  old  liking,  not  forgotten  since  yesterday,  Ida  i;om- 
panions  licked  their  lips,  nnd  with  longing,  lingering  looks  fixed 
their  watering  eyes  on  two  lambs — luncheons  for  two — who  would 
come  in  front ;  and  hoped  they  might  never  meet  bo  sad  a  fate. 
The  hypocrites ! 

"  ThJH  loss  of  valuable  lives — this  little  war — thcae  deaths  in 
dribbling  detail,"  the  grey  Wolf  continued,  "  must  be  brought  to 
a  conduaion  in  some  way  or  other  ;  or  you  sheop,  like  us  wolves, 
will  hear  the  awful  voice  of  a  prophet  among  yon,  crying  '  Beware, 
the  time  is  coming  when  every  man's  hand  shall  be  against  you, 
nnlcBS  yo  repent,  and  forsake  the  evil  of  your  ways  !  '  "  And  here 
tliero  was  a  strong  sensation  among  these  simple  ones,  much,  con- 
Btemation,  and  atrange  looking  into  one  another's  faces,  &b  wha 
should  say,  "  May  not  this  be  so  J  Speaks  he  not  like  a  sooth- 
sayer ?  or  like  a  seer  among  our  shepherds  gifted  with  second 
sight  ?  "  When  they  turned  to  him  again  from  communing  toge- 
ther, he  observed  that  they  looked  upon  him  with  a  more  respectful 
reverence  than  sheep  had  ever  shown  to  wolves  before  i  he  i-esumed 
accordingly  : — "  There  are  but  two  ways  to  avert  this  dire  cala- 
mity to  the  world — the  extirpation  of  sheep  aa  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  Kociety  ;  for  this  land  was  not  made  for  sheep  alone,  nor 
for  wolves,  ♦ho  have  been  wamed  iu  good  time  to  remember  this, 
and  make  themselves  agreeable  to  their  fol low-mortals,  and  be  at 
peace  with  thera.     There  are  two  ways  to  bring  this  war  betwe(Hi 

I  your  races  to  a,  conclusion,  and  both  ore  honourable.  The  one  ia 
a  proposition,  to  be  made  by  you,  for  a  general  peace "  He 
was  silenced  by  a  burst  of  bleating  which  seemed  to  shako  the  very 
lulls  in  their  seats,  the  purport  of  which  was,  when  translated, 
"  No,  no  !  we  won't  hear  a  word  of  peace  ;  so  don't  mention  it ! 
War  to  the  death  with  the  Lowlanders !  Tho  Highlanders  will 
never  sue  for  peace!  "  and  such  like  clamours.  Poor  orinA 
nature,  like  human  nature,  it  is  pride — still  pride — evermore  pride  I 
When  their  clamorous  bas-haaing  was  out  of  breath,  and  ceased. 
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he  finished  his  sentence  :  " or  a  general  war !  "  and  tli« 

uproar  now  was  deafening.  It  was  some  minutes  before  ho  could 
obtain  a  hearing  to  add»  **  Not  a  little  war — a  war  of  outposts 
— but  a  great  and  general  war,  which  should  bring  these  Low- 
landers,  numerous  as  thej  are,  and  insolent  as  they  are,  to  bog  for 
peace  upon  their  bended  knees  !  *'  And  here  there  was  another 
burst  of  bleating,  accompanied  bj  dancing  and  ungainly  capering, 
as  if  the  victory  was  already  won,  and  they  were  wild  with  joy  and 
exultation. 

"  What  a  time  this  woidd  have  been  for  lamb,"  whispered  one 
of  the  weird  Wolves  to  his  companion,  who  was  thinking  so  too, 
''if  we  had  not  forsworn  flesh  meats — for  the  nouce  1"  And» 
unobserved,  again  they  licked  their  longing  lips. 

When  this  cry  before  they  were  out  of  the  wood  was  over. 
Hypocrite  the  First  went  on  with  his  palavei'ing,  like  ono  who 
meant,  as  we  say,  to  go  in  and  win.  Not  only  lambs,  but  wolves 
looked  up,  and  saw  no  end  of  good  eating,  like  a  lord-mayor  on  his 
induction.  **  You  have  had  great  provocations,  I  believe,  **  ho  said, 
''  from  this  sleek,  smug,  snug,  petty,  pusillanimous  race.  Ah,  you 
have  endured  more  injuries  from  these  Lowlandors  than  you  are  con- 
scious or  thoughtful  of !  We  have  observed — ^you  have  not-^that 
there  never  was  an  instance  known  of  one  of  your  race  who  wont 
south  ever  returning — ever  coming  back  again  to  his  native  wilds, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  travels  !  "  They  looked  foolishly  in  each 
other's  faces  :  it  had  never  struck  them  :  this  was  indeed  the  first 
time  it  had  struck  them,  and  it  struck  them  dumb.  **  What 
becomes  of  them,"  he  continued,  **  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But 
one  of  our  tribe,  caught  when  a  little,  heedless,  foolish  cub,  and 
sold  into  captivity,  travelled  through  their  country  in  a  cage,  till 
he  escaped  and  found  his  way  back  to  the  forest :  he  tells  us,  and 
I  believe  the  words  of  his  mouth,  though  travellers  are  said  to  seo 
and  say  strange  things,  that  he  has  not  only  seen  several  of  our 
skins,  which  these  barbarians  sot  great  store  by,"  and  he  seemed 
much  affected  for  a  moment,  "but  hundreds  of  the  skins  you  wear, 
and  which  so  well  become  you,  carried  out  of  the  markets,  a  cart- 
load at  a  time,  with  no  more  life  in  them — no  more  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone — than  there  is  under  the  lichen  on  one  of  these  rocks 
lying  around  us  I"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  irrepressible 
murmurs  of  horror  ;  and  a  proper  question  to  be  put  by  the  Duke 
of  Limbs  in  his  place — ^how  did  he  know  that  they  were  Highland 
integuments?     **JBy  the  wool — not  %o  be  mistaken,"  he  was 
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uiBwered.  "Yoa ;  these  Lowlondcrs  look  sleek,  and  fat,  ttdd 
fleBky,    and  well  they  may,  when  they  feed  as   they  do,  ihs 

canni no  ;  I  will  not  utter  the  disgusting  word  !      Learn  this 

from  me,  &nd  you  will  think  worse  of  shepherds  than  you  do :  in 
some  parte  of  the  world  there  arc  shepherds  who  proy  on  sbeji- 
herde,  aud  think  them  good  enting  when  haked  with  yams  uudcr 
them,  and  esteem  them  bo  done  a  dieh  for  a  king,  or 

■  Hia  bkck  Mandingo  majeaty'B  white  mblatcr  of  st&te  !  * 
Do  you  wonder,  then,  when  eheep  feed  on  sheep — Lowlanders 
fatten  on  lean  Ilighlandcra  ?  " 

The  rage  of  these  Highland  IIotspurB  was  terrihle  to  look  upon. 
They  were  for  an  immediate  descent  upon  these  wretches,  now 
while  their  indignation  was  at  blood-heat. 

"Ridiculous  I  "  said  the  grey  Wolf.  "  Rashness!  Madness! 
How  many  of  ye  are  there  who  can  be  called  fighting  rams  ?  Aye, 
it  sounds  well  to  hear  young  and  olJ  among  jecry  'All !  '  whether 
Iambs  or  rams  ;  but  how  few  there  are  in  this  flock  fitted  for  the 
strife !  Not  more  than  a  doien,  at  the  moat  ;  while  these  Low- 
landers  iocrcase  and  multiply  so  fast  in  their  fat  folds,  they  can 
bring  their  thousands  into  the  field,  and  eat  ye  up,  and  lick  their 
plates,  not  half  satiaficd  with  such  a  snack  !  " 

But  they  should  gather,  the  Highlanders  said,  as  they  rushed 
down,  like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountain-top  in  winter,  and 
sweep,  shatter,  and  scatter  these  soft-hearted,  soft-headed,  soft- 
horned,  craven  creatures— -a  shame  to  the  simple  name  of  Sheep 
like  snow  before  the  wind.    No,  no,  he  advised  them  aa  an  adq 
ing  friend.      Let  them  nurse  and  hug  their  wrath,  and  keep  ifc 
warm  as  they  could — let  the  sun  go  down  upon  it — till  win 
came,  and  it  was  coming  soon,  and  the  first  fall  of  snow  was  don 
then  they  might,  unseen  in  the  thick  mists  of  the  long  nigjit,  and 
unheard  in  the  foot-silence  of  the  snow-covered  gi-ound,  rush  on 
them  in  their  separate  folds,  too  far  apart  for  warning  and  alarms 
and  crush  them  in  detail.     By  that  time  the  fine  young  fello      ' 
had  in  his  eye — an  honour  to  the  Highland  race — would  be  fi^ 
to  fight  by  thotr  fathers'  side,  and  show  the  foe  the  mettle  of  t 
mountain-breeding.       And  here,  casting  his  wicked  eyes  up 
heaven,  the  canting  old  scoundrel  for  a  wolf  said,  that  grey  I 
and  great  experience  had  made  him  a  seer  among  his  tribe ; 
he  foresaw  the  coming  shortly  of  a  seer  among  sheep,  who  ' 
.  descend  from  the  farther  Alps,  with  such  an  array  of  rams  mig 
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in  war,  the  gathering  of  alpine  clans  they  had  never  heard  of,  as 
should  sweep  these  Lowlanders  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
give  them  their  lands  for  an  inheritance.  Wait,  he  entreated  them, 
wait  till  the  hoary  winter  and  the  grey  seer  descend  together  from 
their  snow-crowned  heights,  and  then  fall  upon  the  foe  as  suddenly 
as  you  please.  By  that  time  the  lichen  on  which  his  people  lived 
would  he  scanty  in  the  mountains,  and  they  would  have  migrated 
and  moved  down  to  the  woods  in  the  low  country,  to  feed  on  the 
acorns,  chestnuts,  and  heech-nuts  which  every  hlast  that  hlows 
showers  upon  the  ground,  till  spring  calls  them  up  to  their  old 
haunts  again :  so  that  his  people  would  he  at  hand  to  advise  and 
succour  them,  and  he  a  friendly  power,  on  whom  they  might  fall 
back,  if  they  failed  in  their  enterprise,  if  that  were  possible. 

Would  the  Wolves  make  common  cause  with  them  as  allies, 
inquired  a  young  ram,  with  a  diplomatic  turn  of  mind  ;  but  he  was 
clamoured  down  directly.  No,  however  much  they  must  sympa* 
thize  with  the  Highland  race,  as  Highlanders  themselves,  the 
quarrel  was  no  quarrel  of  theirs  ;  they  had  suffered  no  insults  and 
endured  no  injuries  from  these  Lowlanders.  He  consulted  a 
moment  with  his  companions,  and  then  said  that  he  could  promise 
them  so  much  aid  as  this,  if  they  would  accept  it :  that,  as  wolves 
were  notoriously  skiUed  m  the  healing  art,  and  had  performed 
wonders  in  the  cure  of  wounds — ^indeed,  one  lick  of  a  wolf's  tongue 
was  a  cure  of  all  complaints  of  that  kind  in  oxen  and  horses  and 
asses — some  of  the  most  skilful  of  these  Hunters  should  follow  both 
armies  indifferently,  and  attend  on  the  maimed  on  either  side,  as  a 
work  of  mercy  and  good  hospital  practice.  He  could  promise  no 
more  than  this  assistance,  at  this  present  writing.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  settle  now  what  should  be  the  password  on  the 
Highland  side  when  the  time  came  for  their  assistance ;  for  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  wounded,  and  unhandsome  treatment  of 
their  medical  attendants,  when  two  or  more  were  met  bearing 
some  bleeding  hero  from  the  field  to  the  rear,  if  they  were  chal- 
lenged and  arrested  in  their  benevolent  work.  It  was  soon 
arranged  that  **  J5a«,"  short,  should  be  the  password  on  the  one 
side  ;  of  course,  **  Bddy'  long,  would  be  that  of  the  other. 

So  far,  so  good,  said  the  grey  Wolf  to  his  coadjutors,  giving  the 
slightest  perceptible  turn  of  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  When  lichen 
failed,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  a  glut  of  fools  ;  and,  by  a 
beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  the  more  foolish  the  bird,  the  better 
the  fowl  for  gustation.     Thus,  while  the  craftier  kind  of  creatures 
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are  not  easily  taken,  b' 
Bot  ivorlh  taking, 
am!  fluoh  small  deer,  s 
good  eating. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  gaunt  Wolf,  with  a  smile — Buobnemilel — 
at  tho  euccesa  of  his  embassy.  "Ba  wise,  be  secret,  letiing;  not 
your  ahepherda  know  a  tittle  of  your  deaigiia,  and  possess  you^ 
eelvea  with  pationco  till  the  hour  and  the  leader  come.  The  grey 
miet  of  the  morning  melts  away,  and  shows  these  aged  cye»,  jxit 
so  good  as  they  were,  but  still  far-scoing,  the  long  shadows  of  tiro 
stalwart  shepherds,  and  about  the  same  number  of  dogs,  f^thful 
followcra  !  stalking  this  way  from  the  Eastern  liilla.  We  most 
not  he  seen,  thongh  messengers  of  mercy,  or  something  injuriotu 
to  us  and  you  will  be  suspected.  It  is  a  scandalous  world  !  Give 
a  wolf  tat  ill  name,  and  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouhlo  for  life 
of  thinking  well  of  him.  Farewell,  good  friends,  farewell ;  till  we 
meet  again  in  the  Lowlands,  farewell !  "  And  after  a  few  hurried 
civilities  on  both  Bides,  these  reverend  Eamhasaadors  went  off  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  shd^herds :  at  ^rst,  slowly,  gravely,  and 
diguifiedly  as  aldermen  enter  our  Guildhall  when  dinuer  is  an- 
nouneod  to  be  on- the  table  ;  increasing  thoir  poco  as  they  prooetd 
from  a  slow  movement  to  a  quick  step,  and  then  a  rush  ii  ~^ 

"  Aa  fools  mall  in,  nhcre  angcU  fear  to  tread.'' 
For,  whether  the  early  morning  mountain  air  was  cold,  Hud's 

— — —  "  a,  uipping  and  ai 

or  whether  it  was  past  their  time  for  broakfaat,  from  a  good  walk- 
ing pace  tbey  got  into  a  trot ;  and,  as  they  shook  off  the  sti£he«8 
of  age,  into  a  headlong  gallop  down  hill — the  devil  take  the  lund- 
moat  ;  and  this  they  ke])t  up  with  great  spirit,  good  speed,  and 
good  wind  for  old  wolves,  till  they  disappeared  in  the  dense  forest 
on  the  neutral  ground. 

Earlj  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  unusually  deep  in  tin 
windy  Highlands,  and  in  the  sheltered  Lowlands  deeper  and  deopn 
still,  the  promised  seer  came  down  from  the  Alps  in  the  grey  of  dts 
eveuiug — a  long,  lank,  flat-sided,  ungaialy,  unmuttonly  ram  to 
look  at-~a  sheep  who  could  not  look  sheep  in  the  face.  And  be 
came  not  alone :  for  he  was  accompanied  by  from  five  to  six  [»&■ 
droit  foUowcra;  some  as  shy,  sly,  and  unhandsome  as  hii 
these  wore,  doubtless,  specimens  of  the  Alpine  sheep  tho] 


prooetd 
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never  heard  of,  and  tbej  did  not  admire  the  breed) ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  this  gathering  of  many  clans  were  fiae  strap- 
ping fellows,  fit  for  anything — 

«  The  finest  rams,  sir,  that  ever  were  fed  upon  hay," 

or  grass,  gorse,  and  green  things  !  The  ewes  admired  them 
vastly  ;  and  there  was  not  a  little  coquetting  among  some  of  the 
pretty  spinsters  of  the  flock  as  they  looked  upon  these  gallants. 
But  they  came  to  hate,  and  not  to  love,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
the  fair.  After  a  short  parley  with  our  simple  friends,  they  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  their  families,  and  fell  in,  and  the  seer 
led  them  that  night  upon  the  enemy. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  an  hom:  before  day,  to  the  inspiring  cry  of 
'*  Death  to  the  Lowlanders !  "  the  onslaught  was  made,  while 
the  foe  were  in  their  beds,  if  not  their  bedgowns,  they  were  so 
taken  by  surprise.  The  battle  was  hot  and  bloody,  and  many 
brave  fellows  fell  on  both  sides,  but  most  on  the  Lowland  side,  they 
were  so  unprepared  ;  but  they  fought  gallantly,  and  gave  no 
quarter,  and  asked  for  none.  Victory,  in  no  long  time,  proclaimed 
that  the  hardiest,  not  the  most  numerous,  host  had  won  the  night, 
for  it  was  not  day  ;  and  such  of  the  Lowlanders  as  had  not  fallen 
fled.  The  Wolves  looked  well  after  the  wounded,  as  they  said  they 
would.  No  sooner  was  a  ram  down,  toes  upward,  than  two  dP 
them  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  drew  him  off  the  ground  at 
a  gallop,  like  a  field-howitzer,  to  the  rear,  that  his  fall  might  not 
dispirit  his  brothers  in  arms.  If  he  was  only  wounded,  away  with 
him  to  the  hospital  in  the  woods  at  once,  where  the  skilled  in  heal- 
ing would  wait  on  him,  and  bind  up  his  wounds,  and,  if  they  could 
not  give  him  another  horn,  amputate  the  stump.  They  looked 
not  after  the  enemy  only,  they  were  as  attentive  to  their  friends, 
bearing  them,  nay,  tearing  them  off  the  field  as  well,  before  the 
fight  and  the  life  was  half  out  of  them.  The  last  who  fell  was  the 
leader  of  the  Highlanders,  wounded  in  front,  honourably,  by  a 
stout  Lowland  horn.  The  skilled  in  the  healing  art — as  scamping, 
ramping,  raffish  a  set  as  ever  danced  a  polka  or  chanted  in  chorus 
a  Nigger  melody  in  the  dissecting-room  at  Guy's — ran  up  to  his 
assistance  ;  but,  unfortunately,  not  fast  enough  to  hide  him  from 
the  garish  eye  of  his  gallant  friends,  who,  running  up  first,  found 
the  grey  seer  wounded  to  the  death,  with  his  woollen  waistcoat,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  rifled -open  from  top  to  bottom.  They  could 
not  beHeve  their  eyes  when  they  saw  what  they  saw — 'the  surgeons 
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could,  and  wisLed  they  hod  not  been  called  in  at  the  aufopBy.  Tt 
was  a  wolf  in  alieep's  clotbing — the  Rambassador !  The  High- 
landers blatcd  out  "  We  are  betrayed  !  Wolves  are  among  ua  in 
disguise  !  SaTC  yourselvea  !  "  A  panic  seized  the  conquerors, 
and  tbey  fled,  leaving  the  field  in  poaeession  of  the  Wolves — juEt 
what  they  wanted.  The  day  waa  dawning,  but  they  need  not 
hurry  thenjBelvea  ;  so,  calling  a  camp-council,  they  soon  settled 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  kiilod  and  wounded  :  they  ate  the 
killed  at  once,  and  carried  otT  the  woundod  to  their  dens  in  the 
forest,  to  be  killed  as  they  were  wanted  during  tlie  winter  ;  and 
there  was  no  more  scratching  up  the  snow  for  Uohena  and  frost- 
bitten acorns  while  there  waa  auy  mutton  in  the  larder. 

And  thus  ended  the  irreconcilable  antipathy  of  the  Highlsnd 
and  the  Lowland  Sheep,  who  went  to  war  at  the  instigation  of 
Wolves.  Having  found,  a  day  too  late,  that  both  had  been  mode 
dupes  by  the  designing,  to  serve  their  own  turns,  they  soon  agreed 
to  live  in  amity  with  each  other — make  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant against  the  Wolves  only,  as  the  only  infidels — and  sink  their 
own  small  religions  diSerencee,  as  non-essential  :  for,  after  all,  the 
learned  doctors  among  them  discovered  that  their  tenets  were  the 
same  ;  and  whether  they  pronounced  Bad  short  or  Bad  long 
a  matter  of  indiSerence,  even  their  shepherds  said,  if  they  um 
not  irreverently. 
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Heralsiit,  I  take  to  be  the  art  of  chivalric  sign-painting.  _ 
Griffins,  the  Unicorns,  the  Dragons,  the  Hands  and  Daggers,  i 
Bleeding  Hearts,  and  so  forth,  which  the  forefathers  of  onr 
infallible  hereditary  legislators  were  in  the  practice  of  adopting 
as  signs  and  symbols  of  their  families  ;  were,  I  presume,  in  their 
day,  Tery  much  analogous  to  the  Magpies  and  Stumps,  the  Piga 
and  Whistles,  the  Swans  with  two  Necks,  and  the  Green  UeD 
and  Stills,  with  which  that  respectable  body,  the  licouscd 
victuallers  of  this  empire,  are  still  in  the  habit  of  adorning  th«r 
cstablishmeuts.  The  "  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff"  may  be  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  modern  •'  Marquia  of  Granby's  Head," 
and  the  ancient  Black  Boars  and  White  Harts,  which  flouri6he4  Si 
the  boron's  scutcheon,  or  waved  in  silken  folds  to  the  breezn 
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tbc  square  donjon  of  the  baron's  keep,  atill  awing  gratingly 
above  the  turern  door,  the  liarbingers  and  heralds  of  "  Good 
Entertainment  for  Man  and  Ilorse." 

Now  I  eonfesa  having  a  very  much  greater  respect  for  signs 
than  for  coats  of  orma.  The  one  clasa  of  symbols,  at  all  ovenls, 
indicnte  the  whercabouta  of  honest  traffic,  while  the  others,  when 
they  were  in  full  force  and  glory,  frequently  flouriahod  in  pli 
where  lodgings  for  a  year  or  bo  might  be  obtained  in  a  cool, 
eeriiiestored  dungeon,  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  whole  of  the 
worldly  goods  and  ohattela  of  the  entertained.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  pretty  and  romantic  to  blow  your  bugle  at  eventide  before 
some  Front-de-Bfflnfs  caatle,  and  see  the  drawbridge  falling,  and 
the  seneschals  hurrying  forth  to  receive  the  wildered  guest.  But 
then,  when  one  comes  to  reflect  that  the  worthy  baron  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  get  up  a  pleasant  and  inexpensive  evening's 
aniasement  for  his  retainers,  by  rising  hia  guest's  saddle-bags,  and 
thereafter  chopping  off  his  head  in  the  caatle  court,  by  way  of  a 
graceful  iiniah  to  the  festivities,  I  must  say  for  my  own  part — the 
taste  is  horribly  vulgar,  no  doubt — that  I  would  prefer,  on  the 
whole,  stopping,  now-a-days,  at  the  Caatle  Tavern,  to  putting  up,  a 
few  odd  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  Castle :  that  I  would  gladly 
exchange  a  flourish  of  the  bugle  horn  for  a  peal  of  the  chamber- 
maid's bell — nay,  that  I  would  even  give  up  the  Seneschal,  in 
favour  of  "Boota." 

The  feudal  times  were  no  doubt  very  nice  times  indeed  to  write 
novels  about,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  ai-e  heat  admired  at  a 
dialance.  Euined  caatlcs  are  very  beautiful  things — in  ruins.  I 
doubt  much,  however,  whether  their  ten-feet-thick  walls,  gamiahed 
with 

"  Loop-hole  gralea  where  oqitivps  wept," 
were  such  agreeable  objeota  of  contemplation  to  the  unprotected 
foot  traveller,  aa  now-a-days  when  we  catch  sight  of  their  crum- 
bling remnants  from  a  speeding  railway  train.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  baronial  keeps  of  old  were  very  much  of  the  aame  nature  with 
those  establishments,  which,  in  modern  thieves'  dialect,  are  denomi- 
nated "tens,"  and  "  fences," — in  other  words — refuges  for  rob- 
hers,  and  receptacles  for  stolon  goods.  "  The  man,"  said  King 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  pointing  to  a  Border  Castle,  "  the  man  who 
built  that  tower,  was  a  thief  in  Ills  heart."  Indeed  it  is  a  pretty 
patent  fact,  that  not  a  few  of  the  "great  old  families  "  of 
England  would  bo,  at  this  present  moment,  "  great  old  families  "" 
in  Norfolk  Island,  had  an  effective  system  of  metropolitan  and 
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detectire  policB  cxisteil  in  tbe  times  of  tlieir  founders — the  Snite'- 
lamented -day  a  of  chiTalry. 

I  have  spoten  of  licraldry — of  coata  of  arms — the  Signs  of  the 
bold  barons  of  yore.  The  nctnal  device  was  firequeirtlj  not 
remai'kable  for  aught  but  mere  senseless  invention  of  imposuble 
monsters — distorted  into  impoasible  attitudes.  Sometimes,  lietr- 
ever,  the  nature  of  the  composition  gave  a  shrewd  hint  of  the  pro- 
foBBion,  tastes,  and  prcdilectioQ  of  the  exhibitor.  Now  ire  baye  a 
hand  and  dagger,  indicating  that  tlio  owner  of  the  device  wag 
given  to  thoHe  practices,  whioh,  when  they  are  now-n-daja  made 
the  subject  of  a  newspaper  paragraph  are  generaJlj  headed  "  The 
knife  again  ;" — <hccaaionallj  the  pecniiarity  in  question  was  merely 
pictoriJly  hinted  at,  by  a  bloody  baud.  Implements  of  war  anil 
dnngeon  fimtturo  generally  cut  a  conspiauous  figure  in  the  devices 
of  our  Tospcctahle  ancestors,  but  you  may  wade  through  mitny  a 
book  of  Iieraldry  without  finding  a  trace  of  the  slightest  penchant 
for  enlightened  gcaeroBity  or  honest  industry. 

The  mottoes  however  were  peculiarly  significant.  If  the  device 
did  not  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — the  legend  did.  The  coolnass 
indeed  with  which  thievish  mottoes  were  assumed,  is  quite  delicious. 
We  may  be  a  nation  of  merchants — but  so,  in  one  respect,  wo 
always  were.  The  foudal  baron  of  old  in  his  impregniJjIe  tower 
was  a  merchant,  although  not  <iuite  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as 
understood  now-a-daya.  No  doulit  both  the  "House"  and  the 
Castle  dealt,  and  still  deal  in  monies  and  merchandise ;  the  differ- 
ence simply  is.  that  the  former  makes  rentiues  with  it£  own  pro- 
perty—the latter,  whenever  it  could,  operated  upon  other  people'i. 
Thus  the  merchant,  now-a'days,  enters  upon  a  speculation — tiia 
feudal  gentleman  rode  a  foray :  He  of  the  counting-house  hat 
dealings  with  other  counting  houses — He  of  the  castle  had  dealings 
with  oilier  castles  ;  but  they  were  confined  in  most  cases  to  the 
pillaging  line  of  huaiaese.  The  man  of  the  ledger  collects  his  dabta 
— the  man  of  the  lance  gathered  in  his  black  mail.  The  one  has 
his  clerks,  the  Other  had  his  moss-troopers.  The  first  has  lua  oor- 
respondenta,  the  other  had  his  spies.  The  former  rears  lUlies 
^-the  latter  burned  villages. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  ease,  and  looking  at  a  good  many  of 
the  founders  of  our  ancient  families  as  gentlemen  welt  to  do  in  the 
burglary  and  sheep- stealing  lines  of  business,  nothing  can  be  more 
appropriate  than  the  mottoes  which  they  chose,  to  hint  the  nature 
of  thek  callings.  The  old  legend  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden  was 
"Jlej>arab%t  cot-nua  Pluebe,"  in  plain  English,  "There  will  aoon 
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be  moonliglit. "  The  hint  is  most  suggestive.  You  could  no  more 
misunderstand  it  than  you  can  the  **  Country  orders  carefully 
attended  to  "  of  the  tradesman  in  the  next  street.  Moonlight ! — 
Can  we  mistake  the  delicate  insinuation.  "  Diana's  foresters  I — 
Gentlemen  of  the  shade! — Minions  of  the  moon!"  The  ancient 
motto  of  the  Buccleugh  family  was  similar — **  Best  riding  by 
moonlight.'*  Yes — especially  when  one  is  burdened  with  his 
neighbours'  goods,  or  is  making  off  surreptitiously  with  his  own. 

The  Cranstoun  family  boasts  a  peculiarly  self-denying  and  Chris- 
tian legend.  It  is  "  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want."  But,  as  Lord 
John  Manners  will  tell  us — there  was  such  high-minded  generosity 
in  the  soaring  chivalry  of  yore  !  "Per  ignem  et  glctdiwn,*^  the 
motto  of  another  noble  family,  breathes  a  fine  spirit  of  peace  and 
good-will  towards  men — strikingly  contrasted  with  the  sordid  and 
selfish  dictum,  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  sell  in  the  dearest," 
of  modern  shopkeeping  days.  "Forth  Fortune,  and  fill  the 
fetters,"  would  be  a  very  good  legend  for  a  turnkey  or  a  bailiff. 
It  happens,  however,  to  be  that  of  the  Athol  family,  who  probably 
distinguished  their  pursuits  from  those  of  more  ignoble  cagers  of 
criminals,  by  carefully  abstaining  from  making  legal  captures,  and 
only  "filling  their  fetters  "  with  those  who  might  be  instrumental 
in  filling  the  pockets  of  their  captors.  "  Grip  Fast  *'  is  a  piece  of 
advice  we  have  seen  on  an  ancient  scutcheon.  It  was  probably 
quite  supererogatory.  "  Ride  Through  "  is  another  legend,  which 
may,  I  presume,  be  rendered  "  Don't  stand  on  bones — Go  the 
whole  hog — Make  a  clean  sweep."  While  such  maxims  as 
"  Spare  Nought,"  (Tweedale) — *'A  ma  puissance ,''  (Stamford  and 
Warrington)  give  a  fine  notion  of  the  power  and  the  disposition  of 
the  magnates  of  those  good  old  times  which  Young  England  would 
fain  dig  up  in  all  their  festering  rottenness  from  the  grave. 

But  no, — they  are  gone — past  recall.  The  workshop  and  the 
counting-house  have  put  down  the  castle  and  the  keep.  The 
spirit  and  the  symbols  of  the  ancient  age  are  outworn  together. 
Burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  arson,  would  not,  now-a-days,  be 
accounted  a  brilliant  foray,  or  killing,  no  murder ;  while  the  peace- 
ful merchants  who  now  hold  the  sway,  once  exercised  but  by  titled 
robbers  and  gold-spurred  burglars,  would  hardly  think  of  conform- 
ing so  far  to  the  spirit  of  times  gone  by,  as — in  forming  a  company, 
or  entering  upon  a  commercial  speculation — ^boldly  to  blazon  such 
a  device  as  a  pair  of  loaded  scales,  graced  with  such  a  motto  as 
"  >SucceBS  to  Swindling."  Angus  B.  Reach. 


Lettkb  IV. — To  Mas.  Eustleh. 

Jw, the  Zfflh,  IM 

Wh  hope,  nij  dear  aud  ever  valued  Mrs.  Rustler,  _^^ 

Pecker's  project  to  entertain  his  far-away  frienda  with  conjeeturefl 
of  which  I  am  the  lieroine,  has  produced  its  anticipated  startling- 
ness  among  the  Tinglehurian  circles,  and  tlio  kindred  minds  ot 
Waiiford.  Played  I  not  right  well  in  simulating  niatrimonifll 
probabilities  :  a  foreigner  the  male  party  !  Confess  you  not.  that 
extraneous  trarel  has  whetted  your  Diana's  inyention  to  an  airier 
keeonesa  than  was  somewhilc  boasted  thereby  ?  No  :  beloved 
fiiends  1  bridle  aurpriae,  and  rostrtct  comment :  descend  from  the 
altitudes  of  imagiaatton,  and  lay  hold  on  the  fair  fields  of  fact. 
When  your  friend  weds,  it  will  be  with  no  such  deceptive  ignia 
fortis  as  the  party  with  whom  in  my  last,  I  so  skilfully  struck  tlia 
credulous  chords  of  old  friends  at  home :  and  who,  wo  have 
reason  to  ascertain,  has  no  more  right  to  clahn  epi3eo}ia1  con- 
nexion at  Liege,  than  had  [mwnenir  -coui  ?)  that  Mrs,  Rosamond 
Phdipotts  to  announce  herself  a  scion  of  the  admirable  Ezeterian 
prelate.  Van  Bommel  proves  to  ho  a  name  as  fictile  as  the  rest 
of  that  person's  base  advances  ;  or  as  the  pleasing  account  to 
which,  as  we  are  enjoined  in  *  *  *  *.  I  turned  that  root  of 
evil,  by  titillating  your  scrupulous  curioaity. 

You  are  aware,  my  dear,  that  Ai.v-la-Chapelle  has  always  been 
the  head-quarters  of  tliose  "  who  tempt  the  Iris  Fortune's  echoing 
maze" — [see  Mr.  Turner's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  annually  illus- 
trated by  his  life-giving  palate)^and  who,  without  stable  resources, 
lire  upon  the  die.  Pot  here  it  was  that  Clevis  King  of  the  Goths, 
who  invented  cards,  staked  the  fortunes  of  the  Lower  empire 
against  the  impetuous  Barbarossa.  While  the  latter,  by  throwing 
bis  ring  into  the  lake  (now,  alas !  occupied  by  the  Railway 
Station),  gave  the  signal  for  that  hatred  betwixt  the  two  races, 
the  fire  of  which  will  not  rapidly  wither.  From  the  moraont 
when  the  supposititious  Captain  Van  Bommel,  after  succae^g  jftui 
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the  attachment  of  himself  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pecker,  succeeded  in 
inducing  them  to  halt  there  for  a  few  weeks — my  suspiciousness 
began  to  enlighten  itself.  Mysteries,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  will 
not  long  baffle  the  aquiline  instincts  of  *  *  *  *.  WE  are  not 
to  be  deceived,  blessed  privilege !  Sweet  Mrs.  Pecker's  trans- 
parency, it  is  true,  held  out.  Who,  indeed,  would  undeceive  the 
dove-like  soul,  that 

^'  Quiet  in  its  calm,  evades  the  shocks 
Which  baffle  sodden  churls"? — 

Nor  her  partner :  nor  I.  The  impostor's  assiduities  smoothed 
sunken  rocks  in  her  path.  Familiarised  with  the  names  of  the 
foreign  nobility,  he  diverted  home-sick  thoughts  at  the  public 
table,  gallantly  grappled  with  little  difficulties,  and  "  catered 
choicest  morsels  for  her  share."  Nay,  even  procured  her  some 
culinary  receipts,  which,  when  produced  on  the  Tinglebury  board, 
will,  we  flatter  ourselves,  elicit  more  legitimate  sensations  than 
those  attendant  on  Miss  Podd's  unwholesome  importations — said 
to  be  from  Paris.  **  She  saw  nothing  in  him*' — dear  charitable 
soul,  but  what  Propriety's  licence  might  approve ;  and  while  we 
were  abroad  (you  know  she  sets  her  face  against  all  sight-seeing) 
knitted  him  a  comforter.  Meanwhile  I  was  exploring  the  town 
beneath  his  guidance,  only  waiting  for  the  moment  when  Indigna- 
tion's lightnings  might  unmask  with  due  completeness.  For  the 
importance  of  no  ordinary  meed  of  serpentine  wisdom  in  a  matter 
so  delicate,  will  be  confessed,  when  I  unfold,  that  reasons  ap- 
peared to  arraign  our  travelling  attendant  with  complicity  in  his 
intent,  whatsoever  that  might  prove.  We  had  warmed  the  Italian 
aspic  in  our  philanthropic  bosoms ;  nor  was  its  rattle  dumb ! 
Once  having  detected  him  in  earnest  parlance  with  Sophie,  his 
motives,  unquestionably,  evinced  themselves  as  double.  For  to 
suppose — no,  dearest,  your  fond  girlhood's  playmate,  though  huin- 
ble  as  regards  her  exterior  attractiveness,  has  not  sunk  to  imagine " 
the  possibility  of  neglect,  on  personal  motives,  for  one  so  pale  in 
tourmire,  so  mediocre  in  aspect,  so  devoid  of  elegant  significance 
of  demeanour,  as  our  maid.  Intrigue,  then,  was  on  its  feet :  it 
remained  but  for  its  poison  to  uncoil  clearly. 

Nor  remained  it  long.  One  day,  with  all  the  tremor  of  uneasy 
duplicity,  our  myrmidon — the  Peckers  abroad — bespoke  an  au- 
dience. I  seated  myself,  and  fixed  her  :  for  at  similar  junctures, 
Tenderness  should  cast  itself  to  the  winds,  while  Justice  vaults 
into  the  throne.     I  forbore  ;  waited  ;  until  she  spoke  ;  falteringly, 
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ttnd  Willi  all  tlio  tortuous  diversifications  for  wbicli  my  deaf 
stood  open,  commenced  by  an  appeal  to  Duty's  threadliare  plea, 
and  the  desire  not  to  meddle— nbsolutelj,  ftudaoiously  declaring 
tliat  intiiide  she  nould  not,  save  under  an  aworenoss  of  my  einj' 
plicity.  "  So  !  "  waa  my  Ironio  reBponsc.  On  saying  no  more, 
she  proceeded,  that  the  person  known  by  the  appellation  of  Van 
Bommel  had  besieged  her  with  OTeitiires.  A  pause  :  your  friend 
remaining  still  MoDosjUabieal ;  for  Justice,  my  dear,  should  be 
satisfied  with  notliing  short  of  the  utmost  want  of  lenity.  It  was 
not  mine  to  make  the  crooked  path  of  so  deceptive  a  confidence 
facile.  "  The  person,"  she  bluahingly  renewed,  "  had  made  her 
liberal  offers."  ("  So" — was  all  that  bridled  wrath  permitted 
itself — and  here  Iior  tones  became  almost  imperceptible),  "  for 
her  interest  with  the  Heiress  under  Mr.  Pecker's  care," — Then, 
produced  a  note  said  to  be  written  by  the  deoeiver,  to  suhstantify. 
she  said,  "  a  caution  only  olfered  with  bitter  reluctance."  Mute 
as-marble  1  Bate;  while  Sopliie  added,  tiint  "  she  had  reason  to 
heUcve  the  person  had  no  occupation  more  authentic  than  pai-tici- 
pancy  in  g&ming  ;  and  had,  i^one,  been  attracted  to  attenlivo- 
ness — (here,  again,  confusion  resumed  its  away)  by  ropoi'ts  of  opu- 
lence."—Then  coaecd:  reluctant  to  meet  scrutiny,  I  replied  not : 
but  waved  her  departure  :  and  remmned  stiffened.  Though  foreseen 
tha  shook  afforded  materials  for  crowding  contemplation.  Tliought 
precipitated  itself  on  thought — absorption  on  absorption.  I 
whirled :  and  when  tiie  Peckers  entci'ed,  1  was  found  in  ft 
state  of  lethargic  concent ratiou,  which  originated  the  tiiicst  terror. 
Pressed  to  c.\p1ain,  I  eluded  ;  wept,  I  apprehend  ;  and  then  ihe 
over-wrought  nerves  of  Nature  claiming  part— feehug  gnsliod  free, 
and  I  fell  prostrate  into  the  arms  of  that  Heart  of  Oak,  my  bro- 
ther-in-law ! 

*  *  *  *  And  so  they  credited  at  Wallford  that  1  had  par- 
taken of  the  Theatre  on  Sunday,  and  Jliss  PcdJ,  true  to  hor  gall, 
triumphed  over  your  Diana  as  a  fallen  star  !— Iteniprooata  on  the 
credulity  of  those  whose  malignancy  waited  but  till  we  should  trip 
on  the  Continent.  To  the  Play  I  did  not  go  on  that  Sunday. 
The  rclachee  of  the  Journals  ("  om'  Advert'iaements,"  my  dear !) 
will  assure  you  that  tho  Theatre  was  put  off,  oonsoquenlly  to 
Mademoiselle  Ilachael's  illuess,  owing  to  too  serious  an  indulgeDoe 
in  coi-neillfs,  which  are  here  dressed  very  rich  with  oil ;  and,  thay 
Bftj,  she  eats  to  an  excess.  Women  of  her  class,  my  dear,  "" 
-■ jnerioally  alike :  Eapacious,  vulgai',  and  abandoned  to  tha- 
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tates  of  Impropriety ! — The  Males  the  same.  The  familiar  of 
Lady  Tallboys  and  herself  have  arrived  at  Aix  :  but  whatever  be 
their  eagerness  to  associate,  it  shall  be  discrowned  with  success. 
Fond  and  foolish  may  your  Diana  be  :  a  Woman,  dear ! — as  she 
was,  ere  Publicity  had  set  its  seal  on  her  faltering  efforts  to 
ameliorate  Tinglebury — but  weakly  compliant ;  never.  When  to 
lead,  she  knows  and  wiU.  Among  other  miscreants  of  the  place, 
Mrs.  Pecker  certifies  to  having  detected  the  voice  of  her  Bridget 
loud  in  mirth,  with  a  partner  "  moustache'd  like  a  Pard" — to  her 
not  cognizant — Lady  Highborough*s  butler  having  never  crossed 
her  path.  It  is  by  them  that  the  vulgar  assault  of  the  person 
called  Van  Bommel  has  been  invented :  if  the  Niblets  are  white 
of  all  participation  in  the  affair.  They  were  at  Liege,  we  happen 
to  know,  at  the  Jubilee  there  :  ready,  doubtless,  to  do  Babylon's 
bidding,  and  to  dance  before  her  Ark  *  *  *  *  ^ere  the  mum- 
mery ever  so  stupendous  !  Mrs.  N. — ,  as  I  have  opened  to  you, 
was  ever  the  more  frolicsome,  the  more  corrupt  the  cause.  What 
so  natural,  then,  as  their  participatory  sympathy?  With  their 
notorious  rancour  against  every  one  whose  purity  has  not  bowed 
the  knee.  Methinks  I  hear  you  ask,  what  explanation  gave  The 
Serpent — whether  any — ^when  thus  unmasked  !  None,  dearest. 
My  care  it  has  ever  been  to  evade  discussions  of  which  my 
unworthy  self  has  ever  been  the  object :  and  every  woman,  it  is 
observed  in  Hannah  More's  "  Anastasius "  can,  whenever  she 
pleases,  by  assuming  a  monumental  frigidity,  alienate  the  most 
vivid  audacity.  The  iceberg  was  not  more  unyielding  than  I. 
Cuurtcsy,  the  while,  prevailing  in  tact.  For  had  Mr.  Pecker's 
valuable  life  been  even  suspended  in  peril,  for  my  poor  self!  *  *  * 
0  no  ! — I  am  no  Boadicea— 

^*  To  lip  my  lovers  to  defiance  fierce  !" — 

(as  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  Gresham  Professor,  and  brother  of  the 
admirable  Jane,  says,  in  "  Edward  the  Fair.")  The  individual 
was  gracious  enough  to  accept  an  enigmatical  demeanour,  and 
vanished.  Our  attendant's  part  in  the  baleful  transaction,  and 
the  hopes  she  may  herself  have  reposed  on  the  Impostor,  were  in 
some  points  explicited  by  the  remark  she  dropped  to  Mr,  Pecker, 
**  That  if  he  discovered  Miss  Rill  was  no  heiress.  Molestation 
would  fall  to  the  ground." — Sophie  was  already  to  have  been 
dismissed :  this  inevitably  accelerates.  We  have  been  deceived 
as  to  her  French,  which  Mr.  Pecker  s  theory  authenticates  him 
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in  assuring  ub  is  impure.  Her  useleeanesa  to  our  Sister's 
dcsirca,  constitutes  a  furtlier  uogency,  and  the  difficulties  she  Das 
oast  in  tbe  way  of  our  Brotlier's  diapositioa  of  hia  Bells,  wliicb 
having  answered  their  purpose,  and  proving  expensive,  he  was 
desirous  of  disposing  of,  to  onj  travelling  party,  are  the  crowning 
coup  d'oeuvre.  We  shall  part  with  her  too,  however,  with  osten- 
sible tranquillity.  True  Christians,  my  dearest  friend  *  *  ♦  • 
'Whiitever  befall  us,  let  ua  be  faithful  to  our  sweetness  ! 

Enough,  however,  of  these  egotisnial  trifles  !  Pass  they  like 
hubbies ;  only  confi:led  to  you  for  your  elucidation,  should  the 
Nibletts'  venom  penetrate  ears  at  home  (the  Podds  and  others  how 
willing  !}  Koleased  from  myself,  my  pen  shaU  prattle  of  foreign 
parts,  I  was  enthuaiastic  to  see  the  relics  at  Aii.  For  you  know, 
dearest,  my  weakness  ;  have  smiled  at  my  appropriation  of  the 
'kerchief  with  which  the  dying  Napoleon  wiped  his  lips,  the  faith- 
ful Madame  Campan  weeping  near — when  he  cried  "  Accursed 
England!" — a  malediction  how  agreeably  nugatory,  we  know. 
You  have  syiupatbised  in  the  pocket  of  Mrs.  Fry,  which,  confided 
to  the  turncocks  of  Newgate,  on  hor  initiatory  visit,  has  found  its 
way  to  my  little  horde.  And  is  it  not  to  you  I  owe  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert's  pen,  when  answering  our  Sovereign's  proposals, 
he  annouuced  his  desires  as  modest,  and  pleaded  for  his  father's 
ancient  hound  accompanying  him,  to  share  his  state  ?  So  the 
relics  were  to  be  seen,  coute  que  hieii.  Not,  however,  without 
difficulties.  Mr.  Pecker's  connection  with  the  "  fiery  furnace'' 
prohibited  his  allowing  one  iota  of  his  money  or  mine  finding  such 
an  outlet.  We  know,  unhappily,  how  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  (I  mean,  you  know,  England)  lost  estimation  with  all  true 
Christians,  by  her  outrageous  benefaction  to  the  Scarlet  Lady  of 
Cologne.  Unfinished  may  it  ever  remain !  I  am,  dear  Mrs. 
Pecker,  the  same  simple  creature  cveiywhere — and  "  serang 
little,"  she  says,  "in  sight-seeing"  cotdd  not  be  animated  into  a 
participation  of  my  curiosity.  "Nobody  but  Diana,"  slie  aaya, 
(don't  you  hear  her  ?)  "  would  leave  a  comfortable  room  to  go  and 
stand  in  a  cold  church,  after  rags  and  bones,  and  jewellery  there's 
no  buying,"  Thus  discouraged,  it  seemed  probable  that  I  might 
leave  Aix  without  eventual  enjoyment  of  its  main  feature.  But 
n  woman's  desires,  dear  Mrs.  Rustler,  have  been  past  control, 
ever  since  "Juno  drank  the  Indian  Pearl" — we,  as  you  know, 
rarely  give  up,  A  letter  to  the  clerical  anthorities,  mentioning 
my  BcrnplcH,  was  in  progress :  and  distinguishing  antiquitftf' 
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desire  from  Papistical  acquiescence.  But  ere  Mr.  Pecker  could 
satisfy  himself  in 'translating  my  poor  plea  (Sophie's  assistance  in 
this  case  being  precluded  by  delicate  secrecy),  another  vista  present- 
ed itself :  and  even  as  a  last  resource  in  slaking  her  appetite  for 
knowledge,  your  Diana,  dear,  is  not  one,  who  would  in  semblance 
stoop  to  sue  the  Tiara  !  Inquiry  developed  a  private  exhibition 
of  the  Relics,  awarded  to  Lady  Tallboys.  Eager,  no  doubt,  to 
compound  for  her  *********  by  Jesuitical 
submission.  As  an  adjunct  to  her  party,  was  not  agreeable — 
but  alternative  was  none  :  and  after  a  few  civil  reciprocities,  the 
goal  of  my  wishes  was  reached  :  and  I  accompanied  her  party 
sans  cognita  :  I  hope  not  uselessly — and  who  it  *  *  *  * 
would  elude  mortification,  and  the  deposit  of  dignity^ — ^that  futile 
thing  ?  To  remember  my  sacrifices  at  Tinglebury  consoled  me, 
Mr.  Pecker  held  aloof — as  in  position  bound — "  relying,''  he  said, 
*'  on  my  graphic  tongue,  to  paint  for  him  what  his  principle 
declined  to  witness."*  Discretion  at  Wailford,  too,  will  obhge 
us.  We  have  used  every  effort  to  keep  the  visit  out  of  the  Ger- 
man papers.  The  Developists  would  never  let  Tinglebury  hear 
the  last  of  what  is  strictly  a  romantic,  and  by  no  means  a  reli- 
gious pilgrimage.  Place,  dearest  friend  !  has  little  to  do  with  a 
Christian  temper.  When  Lady  Salisbury  rode  her  white  ass  into 
Jerusalem,  did  that  constitute  piety  ?  No  ;  still  less  Miss  Podd's 
fulminatory  ebullitions  in  her  catechising  class.  Most  guardedly, 
too,  did  I  arm  myself  with  tracts :  those  destructive  of  Roman 
Catholicism  preferred,  which  I  judged  might,  by  alert  ingenious- 
ness,  be  covertly  concealed,  among  the  relics — to  behold  the  light, 
when,  who  can  say  ?  Too  solicitously  watched  was  I,  however, 
to  succeed  in  the  destined  insinuations — so  repeating  to  myself 

*  The  Editor,  vehemently  accused  by  certain  parties,  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  "  The  Fiery  Furnace  " — of  setting  down  in  malice  worse  than 
Miss  Rill  ever  wrote,  must  once  more  defend  himself.  While  he  confesses, 
out  of  respect  for  sacred  things,  to  having  omitted  her  texts — he  has  not 
garbled  her  text.  He  believes  that  all  who  have  had  much  experience  of  the 
Englishwoman  abroad,  will  find  httle  difficulty  in  believing  in  Miss  Rill's 
reserves,  economies,  and  curious  inconsistencies  :  whether  as  acquiescing  in 
Sunday  play-going,  or  availing  herself  of  a  subterfuge  to  deny  the  charge,  or 
thrusting  herself  into  strange  (nay  doubtful)  society,  when  a  sight  is  to  be 
seen,  cheap.  Where  such  meannesses  are  confined  to  those  who  are  always 
mean,  it  would  be  of  small  consequence — ^but  it  is  vexatious  to  see  how  even 
our  gentleman  and  gentlewomen,  are  apt,  virtually,  to  confound  foreign 
travel  with  "  a  lark." 
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"  Dftgon  ia  no  more,"  which,  fortunately,  I  poBscsa  by  heai'C,  aud 
assuming  a  determinate  severity  of  iiBpect,  I  startled  myself,  and 
entered  upon  the  repulsive  cxamicatioit. 

I  deepalf  to  convey  what  I  beheld.  The  hmittug-hom  of 
lemagne,  I  oasuiiid  myself,  was  not  genuine  :  and  Mr.  P 
valuable  counsels  having  prepared  mc  that  the  race  of  __ 
and  cicitbeos  make  a  trade  of  purposely  disseminating  errone< 
information^  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  step  forward  and  rectify  Lady 
TallboyH,  whose  credulity,  I  obBerved,  abandoned  her  as  a  prey  to 
the  undigested  fabrications  of  oor  conduotor,  I  aasuroJ  her  of  the 
fact,  that  what  we  saw  was  principally  plated  ware,  thnt  art 
having  been  invented  at  Munich  by  Henry  the  Fowlor — &  famous 
minstrel :  on  whoso  tomb,  as  wo  know,  were  spaces  left  that 
Ladies  might  drink  oat  of  his  grave!  More  enlightened,  wo.i 
dearest  Mrs.  Rustler  ! — The  relics  from  Holy  Writ,  I  bade  her 
observe,  wore  collaterally  deficient  in  authentication  :  citing  such 
passflgea  from  *  *  *  *  *  »  ^^^  (j]gQ  from  •'  Peeps 
into  Prophecy,"  as  might  satisfy,  that  I  bandied  not  wovda  with 
levity. — I  trust  my  efforts  were  crownud.  "Madam,"  sftid  she, 
with  a  deep  and  gratified  air  of  conviction,  "  yon  must  be  very 
learned."  I  disclaimed :  mentioning  merely  what  had  been 
accomplisbed  at  Tinglebury — accompanied  by  a  little  appropriate 
selection,  which  I  pressed  on  her  acceptance ;  having  returned 
into  my  former  sphere  of  distribution.  The  impression  was 
obvious,  they  •  •  »  nor  least  emphatic,  as  a  testification, 
was  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the  handsome  Ausonian,  her  com- 
panion. I  thought  it  my  duty  to  respond  to  his  ill-concealed 
derision  :  by  corresponding  glances.  Not  for  the  world,  my 
dear,  shall  one  of  Edom  fancy,  for  an  instant,  that  yonr  friend  is 
susceptible  of  allurement !  I  ached  for  Lady  T,  as  we  parted. 
Perchanco  we  may  meet  again  in  this  howling  wildemeaa. — Mr. 
Pecker,  I  am  allowed  to  subjoin,  has  kindly  approved  my  aaat 
duities.     WE  must  not  be  backward  in  stepping  forward  ! 

A  few  miscellaneous  notices  elucidatory  of  Geiinan  life, 
close  this  long  epistolary  commmiieation :  wrung  fi'om  my  pii 

What  say  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  to  tho  young  collegians 

Germany  wandering  along  the  high-ways,  and  soliciting  alma  i 
Can  we  be  proud  enough  of  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  thus  con- 
trasted ?  Mr.  Pecker  says  that  never  before  was  he  aware  of  the 
inexpresaible  beauty  of  Alma  Matrix.  The  yet 
beverages  of  the  Khine,  arc  no  leas  reprehensible 
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taste  them.  Christiaus,  my  dear,  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Mrs. 
Pecker,  however,  who  has  more  than  once  transgressed  in  a  sip,  gives 
it  as  a  verdict  that  the  pre-eminency  of  her  famous  green  currant 
receipt  remains  still  unshaken.  The  innkeepers,  we  are  aware,  seek 
to  pillage  British  tourists,  by  affixing  the  highest  figm*es  to  the  most 
inferior  qualities.  We  make  a  point,  therefore,  of  always  demand- 
ing the  lowest  description  :  dress  has  some  features  here,  which 
modesty  enjoins  me  to  request  should  not  be  read  aloud  to  a  mis- 
cellaneous circle.  Males  not  present  :  you  may  diffuse,  that  here 
the  female  garb  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sex,  and  com- 
mitted to  tailors  !  !  This  was  ascertained  by  Mrs.  Pecker,  want- 
ing a  wrap.  Can  you  wonder  that  her  nocturnal  restlessness 
was  exasperated  by  such  discoveries  ?  She  did  not  sleep  a  wink, 
she  assures  me.  As  a  pis  prendre  conge  then,  Sophie  was  set  to 
work  :  but  proved,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  inadequate, 
and  sullen  under  correction.  Those,  my  dear,  of  her  unfortunate 
doctrines  *****  Further  collision  in  fraud ulency 
has  unhappily  developed  itself  on  her  part.  Perfectly  aware,  that 
the  natives  purchase  everything  at  half  the  cost  which  our  coun- 
trymen must  undergo,  we  were  shocked  on  ascertaining  that  a 
purchase  of  flowered  calico  revealed  no  such  established  fact ! 
Wlien  charged, — our  attendant  attempted  evasion — by  indignancy 
and  tears.  How  long  ?  *****  ][)ut  till  Cologne, 
when,  we  are  assured,  that  the  steam-boats  will  render  further 
assistance  abortive — we  shall  continue  forbearance. 

Adieu :  what  rich  materials  for  future  minglings  ai*e  we  not  now 
reaping  !— Mr.  Pecker  desires  me  to  confide  to  you  for  Mr. 
Rustler's  sole  use,  that  the  Spanish-match  and*the  Corn-bill  go 
hand  in  hand  :  and  that  he  is  not  hoodwinked  by  the  paraded 
vanities  of  the  Pope.  Jesuitism  lurks  behind  all  three.  The 
silence  of  M.  Sue,  we  have  reason  to  know,  will  be  bought  by  the 
proffer  of  the  hand  of  an  Israelitish  banker's  daughter  ;  dowered 
by  Russia  and  Austria  for  this  unworthy  purpose.  He  is  to  be 
made  a  Baron  of  the  Lower  Empire. — This  for  our  reading 
society. — All,  however,  is  not  lost. 

Your  stedfast,  though  stricken  sister  in     *     *     *    * 

Diana  Rill, 


"JoHSSOK,"  Baid  Herttian  Miller,  pausing  as 
leave  hia  eoimling- house,  "  let  tue  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com^ 
pany  to-day  ot  dinner  :  I  have  a  great  deal  to  Hay  to  you." 

Tbo  i[uict  gi'cy*hcaded  man  ttua  addressed  bowed  in  ^lent 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  his  employer  passed  on.  He  was 
a  handBome  man,  about  five-and-thirty,  with  an  erect  animated 
carriage,  and  a  bland  open  expression.  More  than  twenty  years 
before  Le  had  arrived  in  England  a  mere  youtb,  with  no  posses- 
Bions  but  those  high  qualities^ialent,  integrity,  and  the  most 
persevering  industry.  Great  were  the  obstacles  which  had  beset 
hia  path,  hut,  like  a  moral  Hannibal,  he  had  cut  his  way  through 
them,  and  saw  the  rocka  yield  to  his  enei'giea.  Ui'banity  and 
good-feeling  marked  his  rise,  na  economy  and  diligence  had  dis- 
tinguisbed  his  progi'esa  :  the  shrewdest  observers  allowed  that  he 
d«wrved  success,  and  few  without  satisfaction  saw  him  attain  it  i 
for  nis  conduct  had  disarmed  compeers  and  competitors  of  the  too 
prevalent  dtsposition  to  grudge  tlie  fortune,  and  misjudge  the 
motives,  of  those  who  outrun  them  in  the  race  of  life.  To  great 
personal  advantages,  he  added  a  happy  addi'ess,  at  onue  unaffected 
and  prepoBsosaing  j  if  he  met  hia  fellow-men  with  the  free  hearing 
of  an  independent  spirit,  and  the  cousciousness  of  bis  achieved 
position,  it  was  also  with  the  opeu-browed  good-humour  and  kind- 
liness which  won  regard,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
which  no  appeal  of  a  high  and  generous  character  could  be  made 

With  ihe  punctuolity  of  the  man  of  business,  Johnson  presented 
himself  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Miller  some  minutes  before  tha  hour 
of  dinner.  Pule,  thin,  niid  bent,  the  sixty  winters  whioli  had 
passed  over  hia  head  bad  evidently  done  ruthless  work  ;  hut  the 
last  ten  had  secured  bim  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  these 
had  effected  muck  to  repair  the  previous  ravage :  on  the  dark  back- 
ground, created  by  early  adverse  circumstances,  now  lay  feelings 
and  expression  tbat  had  grown  out  of  gratitude,  regard,  and 
lyf^meat  of  the  comforts  of  life:  respect  for  the  inlegiity  of  ' """ 
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employer,  and  admiration  of  his  talent,  were  mingled  with  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  intereist  in  his  concerns  which  rarely  find 
place  in  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  Much 
of  this  was  to  he  traced  to  the  genial  character  of  Herman  Miller ; 
recognising  the  essential  equality  of  the  nature  with  which  he 
acted,  he  treated  Johnson  with  a  frank  and  generous  cordiality 
that  called  out  all  that  was  kindly  in  his  disposition. 

Strongly  contrasted  were  the  men  that  met  that  day,  and  after 
dinner  sat  long  in  conversation  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  import- 
ance. Johnson,  sedate  and  .anxious,  with  more  than  his  usual 
precision  of  appearance,  was  chiefly  engaged  in  listening  to  details 
of  the  extensive  and  valuable  business  about  to  be  temporarily 
committed  (by  what  appeared  to  him  a  strange  eccentricity  of  hi3 
employer)  to  his  sole  management  and  control  ;  while  Miller,  con- 
fident and  energetic,  with  a  certain  happy  carelessness  in  his  aspect, 
sat  with  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  favourite  hound,  which  had 
taken  its  accustomed  place  by  his  side. 

Perhaps  few  hearts  in  the  world  at  that  moment  sat  lighter 
than  Herman  Miller's — with  high  health,  with  realised  and  per- 
spective fortune,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  hopes  and  feelings 
which  shed  the  softest  colours  upon  life.  His  heart  had  been  for 
some  time  surrendered  to  an  attachment  of  singular  intensity. 
Accident  had  introduced  him  to  a  beautiful  girl  of  humble  fortune  : 
left  an  oi'phan,  her  little  portion  had  barely  sufficed  to  educate 
her  for  her  destination — a  private  governess,  when  her  meeting 
with  Herman  Miller  turned  the  current  of  her  fate.  Friends  she 
had  few  to  consult,  and  those  she  had  were  not  sorry  to  be  relieved 
of  such  responsibility  as  the  degree  of  protection  they  afforded 
her  involved  ;  she  therefore  chiefly  consulted  her  own  heart,  which 
immediately  acknowledged  the  merits  of  Herman  and  responded 
to  the  sentiments  he  professed  for  her.  Thus  in  the  meeting  with 
Johnson,  Miller,  in  the  midst  of  the  review  and  explanation  of  his 
commercial  affairs,  had  floating  before  him,  like  a  transparent 
picture,  his  new  prospects  of  happiness,  and  her  image  who  was 
to  be  their  partaker.  His  comprehensive  mind,  with  rapid  and 
decided  action,  traversed  diverse  fields  of  thought,  yielding  funds 
of  information,  and  a  flow  of  instruction,  at  once  clear,  concise, 
and  abundant,  while  simultaneously  the  under  current  of  high- 
toned  feeling  and  infelt  happiness  swept  through  his  heart,  and 
quickened  its  pulsation. 

**  Now  Johnson/'  he  exclaimed,  as  the  evemng*]gained  t""-*- 
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their  counsola,  "  you  see  the  whole  of  my  scheme.  AH,  doi-ing 
my  absence,  ivlll  devolve  on  you.  The  (rust  is  eilk-e,  ns  roy 
confidence  ia  perfect.  I  menci  to  bo  Hko  n  boat  broke  from  its 
moorings  and  gone  adrift  upon  a  sunny  sea.  I  deprecate — I 
denounce  all  anaoyanoo  ;  you  will  therefore  know  nothing  of  luy 
whereabouts  till  you  sec  me  again." 

Still  Johnson  found  something  more  to  ast— recollected  aoine- 
liing  which  required  fiii-tlier  explanation- — some  clearer  direetiOD 
— suggested  some  prohnhle  or  improbable  contingency  vhidh 
might  occur,  willing  to  delay  the- moment  of  parting  with  Lib 
director  and  friend,  feeling  how  much  the  moral  titmoaphere  of 
his  life  would  lose  in  the  event.  At  length  the  coiiforenoe  was 
broken  up,  and  a  change  of  character  aeeuied  instantaneously 
effected;  for  Johnson,  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement, 
overcame  his  habitual  tiiciCurnlty  ;  and  Herman  lost  his  uanal 
fluency.  "  God  blesB  you,  Sir  !  "  was  reiterated  again  and  again 
by  the  grateful  clerk,  while,  touched  and  silent,  tho  merchant 
expressively  shook  the  hand  of  his  honest  delegate  and  they 
parted — the  one  to  pursue  the  old  city  proeeis  of  turning  and 
multiplying  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  tho  other  for  a  career 
of  pleasure  on  the  Contiuent,  where  he  proposed  to  realige  a  schemo 
of  PBUPBCT  DAPrraESS. 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning  in  Jlay  when  Herman  and  Bcrtlia, 
his  young  wife,  arrived  in  Paris,  then  some  few  ye.irs  open  to 
the  efflui  of  British  travellers.  Herman  was  a  remnrkablo  man ; 
he  had  held,  with  wonderful  tenacity,  propensities  of  his  nature  in 
abeyance,  so  long  as  tho  warfare  of  life,  and  the  fitrnggles  of 
fortune,  had  rendered  them  unsuitable  indulgences ;  but  now, 
privileged  by  foimer  prudence  and  its  attendant  success,  ho  took 
the  seals  from  the  fountains,  and  they  camo  leaping  forth  into 
the  sunshine  of  the  moral  and  material  fortune  he  had  achieved, 
with  irreprcBsihle  force.  His  poetic  temperament — his  literary 
tendencies— the  snatches  of  cultivation  which  had  every  now  and 
then  refreshed  bis  commerciol  life,  rose  like  tributary  streams  to 
flwell  the  current  of  his  happiness.  Beyond  all  these  was  Iha 
choice  he  had  made — Bertha  was  no  less  the  companion  of  Us 
mind,  than  the  partner  of  his  honrt  ;  day  by  day  his  self-gratu- 
lation  grow  as  !io  traced  iu  her  transparent  nature  sympathies 
BO  kindred  with  his  own  and  tastes  so  accordant.  Her  grace  of 
person  was  to  hor  beauty,  what  the  sweetness  of  her  tempOT  ¥ 
to  her  moral  character,  and  her  winning  manners  to  her  I 
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lect — auxiliaries  that  fairly  rivalled  the  higher  attributes  they 
eompaniodpl. 

So  pleasurable  is  it  to  dwell  on  such  a  rare  assemblage  of 
harmonious  circumstances,  and  breathe  the  air  of  a  felicity  so 
unique,  that  Tve  would  willingly  join  company  with  the  wedded 
friends  in  their  subsequent  rambles  through  France  and  Switzer- 
land. With  feelings  so  affluent  of  enjoyment  that  they  possess 
a  power  to  gild,  like  sunshine,  the  coarsest  materials  of  which 
life  can  bo  composed,  they  beheld  the  marvels  of  art,  and  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  at  length  made  a  pause  upon  the 
banks  of  Lake  Leman. 

Hitherto  with  the  exclusiveness  of  the  happy,  that  highest  and 
rarest  aristocracy,  they  had  shunned  all  association  ;  but  at 
Geneva  they  fonned  an  acquaintance  with  a  Madame  Roden, 
travelling  with  two  young  daughters.  In  their  company  our 
Herman  and  his  wife  reached  Milan.  There  Madame  Roden 
met  her  husband,  a  German  of  rank,  and  when  the  friends 
parted,  a  promise  was  claimed  and  given,  that  ere  the  Millers 
returned  to  England,  they  would  pay  a  visit  to  Roden  Castle, 
a  romantic  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Presburg.  The 
prospect  of  this  visit  hung  like  a  star  in  the  onward  horizon  of 
Bertha,  so  much  had  she  been  won  by  these  passing  friends  ;  they 
were  the  theme  of  frequent  comment  during  the  rest  of  her  tour, 
till  a  new  and  engrossing  scene  opened  upon  her  in  Venice. 

**Here,''  she  exclaimed,  "let  us  make 'a  stay — ^in  this  scene 
of  enchantment  let  us  review  and  register  all  that  we  have  seen 
and  much  that  we  have  felt." 

When  the  moon  rose  that  night  it  beheld  them  standing  in  the 
balcony  of  one  of  those  palaces  which  seem  to  float  upon  the 
waters,  gazing  entranced  upon  a  scene  so  suggestive  to  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  which  they  abounded,  so  much  in  harmony 
with  their  feelings.  Lavish  luxury,  peace,  repose,  and  love 
were  present,  and  as  Herman  felt  the  magic  of  his  position,  he 
heightened  the  picture  by  contrasting  it  with  all  his  early  fortune 
threatened,  and  the  toils  and  privations  which  had  attended  his 
progress. 

The  next  morning  and  the  next  were  given  to  the  peculiar 
pleasures  of  the  place,  especially  that  calm  delicious  enjoyment 
which  the  gondola  affords,  when  the  moments  seemed  to  melt 
away  in  tranquil 'beatitude,  and  our  travellers  might  have  said  with 
the  poet, 


Ib  worth  die  beat  pleaanrefi  life 


Oa  the  third  momiiig  Bertha  received  letters  from  Uadame 
Roden  and  her  young  daughters  ;  Herman,  leading  her  to  read 
them,  strolled  into  the  city  and  entered  the  Gran  Bretagna  ;  here 
a  gratification  which  he  had  often  sought  in  vain,  and  long  desired, 
presented  itself — a  file  of  English  newspapers.  He  hastily  scanned 
one  and  then  another,  till  his  eye  was  eaught  hy  his  own,  name — 
and  where  ?  among  the  list  of  hankrupts !  At  the  moment  die 
pulsation  of  his  heart  seemed  arrested  — the  next  a  dimness  oh- 
ecured  his  sight.  He  rose  with  an  effort  from  his  ohair  and  moved 
up  and  down  a  pace  or  two  to  recover  himself,  and  then  again  sat 
down  hefore  the  fatal  paper  and  rivetted  hia  eyes  upon  the  hideous 
announcement.  How  ho  regoined  his  home  ho  could  have  reu- 
dcreil  httle  account ;  he  had  never  properly  recovered  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  first  shock.  When  he  entered  the  apartment  where 
he  had  left  Bertha,  he  found  it  vacant ;  he  staggered  to  a  couch 
in  a  recess  and  threw  himself  upon  it :  as  ho  lay,  through  the 
long  vista  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  he  beheld  her  ;  she  was  arranging 
flowers  and  singing  over  her  sweet  employ.  Presently  ahe  re- 
turned into  the  room  and  carelessly  descrying  him,  she  snatched  a 
letter  from  the  table,  and  seating  herself  on  a  low  ottoman  heside 
hirn,  began  to  read  ih  It  was  a  pressing  invitation  for  them  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Koden  Castle,  to  assist  at  the  celebration 
of  an  important  anniversary. 

"  Tou  must  go,"  said  Herman,  speaking  with  difficulty  and  in 
tones  that  made  Bertha  start,  and  turn  to  him  ;  another  instant 
and  she  snatched  aside  the  curtain  that  had  partially  veiled  him 
as  he  lay,  exclaiming, 

"  Herman,  you  are  ill ! " 

"  No — yes — no  matter — you  must  go  to  Madame  Roden — write 
directly — you  must  go — where  else — Oh,  God  !   Oh.  God  ! " 

"  Herman — my  beloved — my  life— what  is  this  !  " 

She  summoned  servants  ;  medical  men  were  soon  around  them, 
but  to  no  avoil  ;  sudden  fever  supervened,  and  ere  nightfall 
Hennan  was  raving  in  the  wildest  delirium. 

Now  it  was  that  Bertha  knew  the  depth,  the  strength  of  the 
attachment  twined  with  her  very  heart-strings  ;  day  and  night 
she  was  beside  tlint  bod  of  fever  performing  miracles  of  strength. 
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What  strength  is  there  like  the  strength  of  love  ?  Animated  hy 
that,  how  will  the  fragile  woman  endure  and  do  a  giant's  work. 
During  the  long  hoTirs  of  the  night  Bertha  listened  to  Herman's 
ravings,  hut  could  comprehend  nothing  ;  she  heard  him  call  on 
names,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  The  sympathizing  women 
round  her,  aft^r  a  time,  entreated  her  to  seek  repose. 

"None — ^none !"  she  exclaimed,  "hut  death  hy  his  side.  I 
can  die  with  him,  hut  not  live  a  moment  away  from  him.'* 

She  suffered  them  to  hathe  her  hrow,  to  hind  her  hair  at  the 
bed  side  ;  but  there  she  kept  her  place  ;  her  sleepless  eye  never 
left  his  face,  no  other  hand  ministered  his  medicines.  To  watch, 
to  pray,  when  not  called  upon  to  tend  him,  was  all  the  rest  she 
took  or  seemed  to  require.  At  last  the  crisis  came.  He  slept — 
slept  profoundly.  All  would  depend  upon  the  issue  of  that  sleep. 
She  knelt  and  watched,  fearing  the  very  breath  that  left  her 
parted  lips.  An  hour  stole  away — another  and  another.  Still  he 
slept  ;  the  conflict  he  had  endured  through  many  days  required 
such  repair.  The  sleep  was  calm  ;  a  moisture  came  upon  tlie 
skin  ;  the  breathing  was  free  and  soft.  She  felt  the  angels  of 
mercy  were  about  her,  and  the  untiring  creature  grew  stronger 
with  every  protracted  hour  of  increasing  hope. 

At  length  the  sick  man  woke — softly  as  if  a  light  veil  had  been 
lifted — and  the  first  object  on  which  his  eyes  rested  was  the  face 
of  his  kneeling  wife. 

"  Bertha  !  is  it  you,  my  love  V  There  was  sanity  and  affec- 
tion in  the  tone.  Oh,  the  gush  of  holy  gratitude  that  swept  her 
heart  ;  but,  restraining  every  impulse,  she  crept  softly  to  his  pil- 
low, and  bending  over  him,  wept  unseen  the  first  tears  she  had 
shed  amid  all  her  anguish. 

"  Have  I  slept  long  ?"  he  asked.  ^'  Let  me  get  up.  Not  get 
up  ?     To  be  sure  I  can — if  you  will  only  let  me.'' 

Gradually  he  learned  his  weakness  —  gradually  recollections 
gathered,  and  the  cause  of  his  prostration  came  upon  him,  but 
more  calmly  Bertha  urged  him  to  cultivate  repose — not  to  speak. 

"Nay,  let  me  speak — not  speaking  did  all  the  mischief — I 
feared  to  tell  you,  Bertha,  the  utter  ruin  that  has  overtaken  us." 

"  Talk  not  of  ruin,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  ruin  while  you  live 
and  love  me.  Speak — tell  me  all.  Fear  not  for  me — -for  you — 
with  you  I  can  bear  anything." 

Now  Bertha  first  learned  the  source  of  his  sudden  indisposition ; 
she  saw  that  to  throw  forth  the  secret  was  necessary  to  his  peace. 
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tuid  jet  she  trcmbleJ  at  tlio  effort  he  was  maltiog.  "Kva 
at  length  alio  said,  ''no  more.  I  see  it  all.  Now,  love,  li 
-speak  ;  bear  me,  dear  Hi'nuan,  bear  me." 

Ho  neeileJ  not  tlie  injuactiou,  bis  eyes  were  rivctteU  upon! 
face,  marking  every  trait  and  tuni  of  thought  with  intenac  emotion. 
Weak  as  iio  was.  his  iatollect  waa  agaiu  in  full  activity  ;  the  Dbaur- 
vQtion  and  study  of  character  had  been  once  hi»  greatest  plea- 
8urc,  it  was  now  liia  greatest  intorest.  Neither  had  iteod  to  feu 
the  scrutiny  ;  her  devotion  was  perfect ;  her  energy  cqtial  U>  the 
Bveut.  With  the  caltQeat,  gentlest  tenderness,  she  soothed  ;  she 
re-aaaured  his  spirit ;  told  him  that  poverty  had  no  terrors  for  her ; 
and  urged  him  to  i-emembcr  the  moral  wealth  with  which  they  were 
both  iuhorent,  and  on  which  happiness  was  principally  dependent. 
"  But  one  thing  I  would  urge.  Ton  say  tliat  you  must  proceed 
immediately  to  England,  and  alone.  Why  so  ?  Wliy  may  I  not 
go  with  you  ?  " 

"  Your  situation,"  he  replied.  "  The  better  apeed  that  I  shall 
make  alone  ;  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  objects  which  demand 

"  1  submit,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  between  both  hers. 
"  Bid  me  stay,  and  I  will  stay.  Call  mo,  and  I  will  come  to  yoiL 
1  have  no  haven  but  your  aiins  ;  no  health  of  Iieart,  uo  peace  of 
miud,  but  in  your  hfe — youi"  love.  Now  rest ;  fo-morrow  we  will 
talk  of  new  plans,  and  future  hopes," 

In  a  few  days  Herman  declared  himself  equal  to  travelling, 
urging  the  imperative  necessity  of  his  presence  in  England,  wludt 
Bertha  had  written  to  announce, 

"All,"  ahe  said,  "  is  arranged.  I  hare  been  very  busy  within 
these  few  days  in  preparing  for  the  change  which  awaits  us  both. 
I  wrote  to  Madame  Roden  ;  reminded  her  that  ahe  had  said  she 
would  give  much  for  such  an  instructress  for  her  daughters  aa  X 
should  prove,  and  I  aaked  for  the  o£5ce  for  a  time.  I  am  accepted. 
This  will  Becuremo  provision  and  protection  dming  om'  separation." 
Uer  voice  faltered  at  the  word.  "  We  shall  go  together  as  far 
OB  Vienna," 

Her  euei'gy  ;  the  confidence  in  the  future  which  ahe  inspired  ; 
her  indifference  to  personal  inconvenience  ;  io  the  appliances  that 
mini&ter  to  mere  appearance  and  parade  ;  had  a  value  beyoml  esti- 
mate at  such  a  juncture,  She  took  the  initiative,  and  Hcrmou  with 
ft  sacret  solace  in  every  new  point  of  character  ahe  developed,  yi  * " 
to  tier  guidance.     At  Vienna  he  saw  her  enter  the  diligence  U 
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cccd  to  Presburg,  and  then,  concentrating  all  his  thoughts  upon  his 
commercial  difficulties,  went  forward  to  expedite  his  progress  to 
England.     Among  the  conjectures  which  his  mind  had  received 
and  rejected,  again  and  again,  was  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Jolinson,  in  whose  hands  had  been  vested  the  power  of  drawing  on 
his  banker  to  a  large  amount ;  but  as  he  recalled  the  experience 
of  the  past  years,  which  had  teemed  with  evidence  of  the  old  man's 
rectitude  and  attachment,  he  cast  from  him  the  suspicion,  and  felt 
convinced  that  if  anything  had  happened  to  annul  his  honest  pur- 
pose, it  had  been  death,  disease,  anything  but  delinquency.     Thus 
in  a  vain,  but  natural  course  of  tonnenting  thought,  he  proceeded, 
intending  to  reach  England  by  the  way  of  Ostend,  when  he  veri- 
fied tlic  old  adage,  that  **  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed."     He 
was  sto})ped  for  the  examination  of  his  passport,  and  an  impedi- 
ment presented  itself  in  his  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  he 
was  addressed.     He  saw  clearly  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion. 
The  officials  spoke  to  him  in  German  and  French,  but  he  under- 
stootl  neither.     During  his  previous  journey,  his  wife's  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  and  the  Roden's  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish, had  shut  from  his  view  his  deficiency  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences.    For  the  time  being  the   matter  ended  by  his  being 
conducted  to  prison.     Few  events  of  his  life  had  annoyed  him 
more  than  this.     With  a  frame  still  suffering  under  debility  and 
indisposition  ;  with  a  mind  a  prey  to  anxiety,  and  panting  with 
the  most  intense  desire  for  dispatch,  the  weary  hours  of  that  night 
were  the  heaviest  he  ever  passed.     In  the  morning  he  was  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  the  superior  officer.     The  original 
difficulty  remained.      Herman  paused  in  perplexity,   and  then 
attempted  to  make  himself  understood  by  speaking  Latin.     The 
officer  smiled  and  did  likewise  ;  but  though  the  difficulty  was  thus 
diminished,  the  difference  of  their  respective  pronunciation  was  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  perfect  communication  necessary,  till 
the  official  thought  of  pen  and  ink,  and  put  his  interrogatories  into 
writing  ;  they  were  immediately  answered,  and  Herman  was  set 
at  liberty.     The  cause  of  his  detention   had  been  the   circum- 
stance of  his  wearing  a  wig,  which  he  did  in  consequence  of  having 
had  his  head  shaved  during  his  recent  illness,  and  in  his  passport 
ho  was  described  as  wearing  his  own  hair. 

His  future  progress  was  attended  by  no  impediment  worthy  of 
note.  Arrived  in  London,  he  sought  out  Johnson.  It  were 
difficult  to  have  decided  on  which  of  the  two,  since  the  evening 
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they  had  last  met,  the  gi-eatest  change  tad  been  wrouglit.  Anxiety 
had  done  haggard  work  on  both.  All  was  soon  explained.  Tbe 
wreck  of  Mr.  Miller's  atfairs  had  been  contingent  on.  the  ruin  of 
Fauntlcroy,  who  had  been  his  banker,  and  the  depository  of  hJB 
whole  forhme.  Johnson,  when  the  cfttastrophe  occurred,  knew 
not  where  to  find  bia  employer,  and  powerleas  to  meet  tbe  demands 
upon  hia  house,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and  aubsequent  outlawry  vfoa 
the  consequence. 

Herman  now  knew  tbe  worst  ;  he  looked  ruin  in  the  face  ; 
with  less  firmness  than  be  would  once  liavo  done ;  ho  was 
now  alone,  to  breast  tbe  atorma,  and  bear  tbe  buffets  of  poi 
Tbe  arrangement  of  Lis  commercial  affairs,  and,  though  be  might 
never  reinstate  his  fortune,  to  re-estabbsb  bis  character,  was  his 
groat,  his  all-engrossing  object.  Day  and  night,  aided  by  the 
indefatigable  Johnson,  be  pursued  bis  purpose ;  his  estate  paid 
seventeen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and,  in  the  secret  counsel  of  bia 
heart,  ho  resolved,  that,  if  life  were  allowed  him,  a  day  ahoold 
come  that  should  see  the  rest  liquidated.  Thus  far  tbe  prindple 
of  integrity  was  appeased  ;  but  he  owed  a  large  debt  to  prudence, 
which  a  long  life  of  future  discretion  could  scarcely  retrieye.  Tho 
folly,  the  madness  of  a  commercial  man  going  forth,  as  he  did,  with. 

"  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  bclm," 
could  ncitber  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  tbe  jurors  to  whose 
peculiar  scanning  bis  case  lay  open  ;  be  could  not,  now  that  he 
calmly  eonaidered  it,  forgive  it  to  himself.  However,  restored  to 
the  moral  position  his  integrity  commanded,  his  mind  gradually 
righted,  ho  looked  upon-the  necessity  of  be^nning  life  anew  wiih 
increasing  firmness,  and  felt,  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  that  he  had 
a  lien  on  happiness.  Yet  at  times,  with  tbe  apprehensive  reaction 
consequent  on  his  late  rashness,  and  recent  e^^periences  of  the  con- 
duct of  some  former  florid  friends,  be  would  think  of  Bertha — 
would  aak  himself,  if  greatly  bravo  and  generous  aa  she  bad  been 
at  the  bursting  of  the  stoim,  would  she  bear  equally  well  the 
BuUen  weather  into  which  it  bad  subsided — the  drear  waste  of 
struggling  fortune  upon  which  it  hod  thrown  them  ?  In  the  midst 
of  those  doubts  and  fears,  which  resulted  from  physical  even  more 
than  moral  causes,  came  her  nssurmg  and  supporting  letters  ;  and 
Johnson,  the  honest,  high-hearted,  grateful  old  man,  he  rallied  to 
the  rescue  valiantly.  Resisting  eveiy  proposal  and  attempt  tot 
placing  him  in  other  employment,  he  exclaimed, —  


"  No,  no.  Sir,  tto  sink  or  swim  together  !     You  aluill  never  g 
out  of  my  reftch  agaiu,  belieTe  me  !" 

Uermaii  sniiled  and  yii'ldeil,  and  was  soon  fluug  in  belple&a 
dependence  upon  his  old  friend.  In  the  midst  of  considering  a 
small  plan  of  business,  (having  with  a  spirit  of  independence 
declined  aid  which  woidd  Iibtq  launched  him  somewhat  imposingly), 
he  was,  as  the  winter  advanced,  attaclced  by  fever  and  ague,  and 
again  the  once  strong  and  still  struggling  man  was  cast  down. 
This  new  calamity  was  studiously  concealed  from  Bertha,  till  the 
progress  of  the  disorder  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  write. 
Johnson  was  then  summoned  to  act  as  his  amanuensis,  and  they 
conferred  together  over  the  excuses  to  be  put  forth,  till  Herman 
exclaimed, — 

"  The  attempt  is  folly:  she  would  penetrate  the  reality,  or 
apprehend  still  worse.  Take  a  fresh  sheet  and  write  as  I  dictate. 
'  A  circumstance  not  worth  relating  takes  the  pen  out  of  my  hand, 
but  it  is  held  by  a  faithful  and  attentive  friend,  to  whom  I  on'o 
more  than  I  can  express,  or  shall  ever  be  able  to  repay.  I  shall 
reinstate  my  affairs,  but  not  for  some  time — -till  then — till  I  can 
realize  a  home  in  some  degree  suited  to  your  habits,  I  say  nothing 
of  your  deserts,  consent,  I  entreat  you,  to  remain  where  you  are 
— in  the  shelter  of  friendship,  opulence,  and  (since  in  the  exercise 
of  your  abilities)  in  independence.  No  such  field  is  open  for  you 
here,  and  it  would  sink  mo  yet  lower  to  see  you  suffer  with  me. 
Cling  then  to  such  support  as  you  have,  since  I,  a  broken  reed, 
have  none  to  offer  yon.  I  will  agaiu  to  work  to  build  up  a  Lome- 
then  come  to  me — it  >f  ill  be  no  home  til!  you  are  in  it. '  " 

This  effort  had  been  followed  by  a  fit  and  its  usual  subversion 
of  strength  ;  Johnson,  during  his  tendance  debated  with  himself 
whether  he  ought  to  conceal  the  state  of  his  affairs  from  the  abseut 
wife ;  but  Herman's  malady,  though  distressing,  was  not  danger- 
ous, and  he  had  great  oonatitutional  energy.  His  mind,  iu  its 
ever  restless  action,  was  the  great  bar  to  his  recovery,  and  the 
derangement  of  his  whole  nervous  system  bowed  hia  spirit  at 
moments  to  the  deepest  depression. 

When  the  uent  post  brought  him  no  letters,  nor  auotber,  nor 
mUiy  after  that,  in  epite  of  every  effort,  hope  and  confidence 
began  to  give  way.  He  remembered  the  balance  there  was  in 
human  character :  ho  reoollected  the  adage,  as  applicable  to 
morals  na  machinery,  that  what  is  gained  in  velocity  is  lost  in 
weight — he  knew  that  the  tide  which  will  flow  very  high  will  also 
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ebb  very  low.  He  examined  hb  own  claims  to  the  unlimited  devo- 
tion of  a  woman  so  endowed,  and,  with  the  natural  severity  of  eelf- 
judgment  wliicli  liigh  morality  ever  iflstitutee,  he  deemud  himself 
an  litter  bftnkrupt,  with  no  right  to  muritiur  should  he  find  his 
moral  trreck  equal  to  bis  commercial  ruin.  An  anguish  heavier 
tboa  any  that  had  yet  weighed  upon  hia  heart  oppressed  him,  and 
be  yearned  for  release  from  the  burden.  Ha  requested  Johnson 
to  leave  him,  and  that  in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  the  poor  old 
man,  though  unwilling  and  uneasy,  complied.  When  alone,  Her^ 
man  turned  to  his  solitary  fireside  :  he  looked  round  at  the  scene 
of  desolation  his  habitation  presented,  as  if  taking  a  last  survey, 
whan  he  perceived  that  the  door  of  his  apartment  was  open.  Tho 
process  of  discomfiture  takes  increaao  from  Tery  minor  causes ; 
desirous  to  secure  perfect  privacy  the  circumstance  annoyed  him  ; 
perhaps  the  cold  of  that  November  evening  was  malting  itself  felt, 
and  assisting  to  stagnate  the  sinking  pukes  of  liia  heart.  He 
slowly  rose,  and  was  about  to  close  the  door,  when  voices  arrested 
his  attention — he  paused,  there  was  something  In  the  murmurs  that 
moved  even  his  languid  curiosity;  at  least,  it  served  to  call  him  for 
a  moment  from  a  dangerous  self-engrossment.  There  were  steps 
upon  the  stairs,  and  again  voices,  and  one  among  them  of  whicb 
the  words  were  few,  low,  and  hurried  ;  hut  it  fell  upon  his  heart, 
not  upon  liis  ear.  He  moved  feebly  forward,  in  the  dim  light  he 
beheld  a  form— it  ghded  towards  him.  The  nent  instant  arms  were 
about  his  neck,  tears  upon  his  face,  and  a  heart  beating  warmly — 
ITildly  upon  his  breast. 

Prosperity  has  no  gratification  that  can  compete  with  such  a 
burst  of  happiness  when  it  breaks  upon  the  darkness  of  calamity, 
making  even  ealaimty  precious  as  the  purchase  of  a  joy  so  intense. 
Never  did  magician  scatter  gloom  and  call  up  light  as  did  Bertha 
in  that  moment  when  she  was  folded  to  the  bosom  of  her  despairing 
husband,  while  to  her  all  she  had  ever  enjoyed  was  poor  in  com- 
parison to  the  joy  of  bringing  Mm  comfort,  and  regwmug  her 
guarantee  for  hope  and  happiness. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  Her  silence  had  been  caused  by 
the  chances  that  deprived  her  of  a  mother's  hopes  ;  as  soon  as 
practicable,  converting  some  jewellery  she  possessed  into  money 
by  the  aid  of  thefiiendly  Rodens,  who  liberally  repaid  her  brief  but 
valuable  services,  she  made  her  way  to  England  under  the  pressure 
of  deep  anxiety.  To  this  little  fortune  Johnson  insisted  on  addiof 
thc  savings  uf  his  life,  and  thus  a  small  capital  was  submil'" 
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to  the  application  of  Herman'a  talent,  Johnsoii  rosuraing  hla 
post  with  resolute  devotiou.  In  the  outset  of  their  new  areair 
Mra.  Miller  accepted  sumo  engagements  aa  a  daily  gorernestj 
which,  as  lier  hushand'a  prospects  improved,  Trere  resigned  for  the 
dear  exclusive  duties  of  her  domestic  life.  Johnson  became  the 
friend  of  heart  and  Itearth  in  that  home  of  unique  enjoyment. 
Largely  had  all  parties  profited  by  sorrow  :  they  felt  that  they 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  calamities,  since  they  had  throivn 
out  in  soch  strong  relief  moral  quahties  which  had  nerer  otherwise 
been  so  truly  known — had  tested  attachments  which  would  pro- 
bably have  slumbered  into  satiety  in  the  fair  wearier  of  unbroken 
fortune.  Their  mental  energies  new  strung — their  tried  attach- 
ment permanently  based,  they  felt  that  well-directed  occupation  and 
moderate  relaxation  were  among  the  staples  of  happiness,  which 
may  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  never  in  that  of  improvement. 
M.  L.  G. 
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k  TALE   07  A  LDKSON  FOQ. 


It  was  about  one  horn'  after  noon,  on  a  day  in  the  foggy  montK 
of  Hovember,  18 — ,  that  the  metropolis  waa  visited  with  one  of 
those  Gstremoly  dense  fogs,  which  are  happily  very  rare  visitors, 
and  which  generally  occasion  much  persona!  detriment  and  incoii' 
venionce  to  worthy  citizens,  whonover  they  occur.  Tho  fog  we 
allude  to  was  one  of  the  rarest.  As  servant-maids  in  areas 
declared,  you  might  cut  it  with  a  knife.  Indeed  it  was  almost 
possible  to  do  what  you  pleased  with  it,— ercept  drive  it  away. 
Tliat  you  couldn't  do,  for  it  grew  denser  and  denser  every  instant. 
It  was  evidently  determined  to  be  as  troubleeome  and  alarming  aa 
a  fog  conid  bo.  See  the  houses  opposite  ?  You  couldn't  see  your 
own  toes.  Judge  what  jostling  there  was  in  the  human  current  in 
auch  thoroughfares  as  tho  Strand  and  Cheapside.  It  is  not  in. 
man  that  waiketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  that  fog.  London  seemed  to  have 
grown  weary  of  existence,  ond  to  be  bent  upon  stifling  itself.  Of 
course  there  was  a  cessation  to  all  business.  People  who  wera 
within  doors  became  very  pleasant  with  themselves  in  congratula- 
tiona  at  their  goud  fortune,  and  people  without,  rapidly  lost  their/ 
o  0  2  i 
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ltmpt;r  ia  their  incflectwd  tSorta  to  find  that  wajbttske.  i 
Ukb;;  tbe  larnings  of  streets,  groping  on  one  rf  tbe  bridges  «W 
ih^  were  boand  to  Somers'  Town— ^vslkia^  into  titxmage  I 
snil  getting  thnnselres  collared  as  thieres,  or  '■"^"nrii  ~ 
aljtDrd  t-nxjr  of  »  lite  niinre.     Very  fiinny  to  hear  i 
riTouuted,  bnt  by  no  roe&ns  agreeable  at  the  time  of  s 
the  actually  concerned  individual. 

City  lanes — courts — alleys — dark  recesses,  wbere  dingy  coaiA- 
iog-ltouMi  arc  paclicd  away — faow  impenetrable  were  tbese  tiu 
nftAniooii  I  YoD  tnigbt  as  well  bafe  sought  to  get  at  the  inteiior 
of  Africa,  HeMra.  Denhani  and  Clapperton  had  e*sj  work  of  it, 
compared  with  that  of  tbe  old  clerk  who  h«d  grown  grey4ieaded 
on  our  office  stool,  and  who,  baTung  gone  forth  to  g«t  hia  dinner, 
at  a  tnvcro  bard  by,  spent  two  whole  mortal  hours  in  an  ineffectual 
»««rcb  after  bis  desk — much  to  the  discomposure  of  his  c  ""  "^^ 
utiMiffled  dispositioit,  for  his  shins  were  nearly  raw  from  ei 
with  acraperi  and  doorsteps  ;  and  nn  angel  with  an  abri 
cpldermid  would  be  petulant.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  h 
sailor,  who,  fancying  that  be  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
"Jolly  Launch"  walked  into  tbe  river  off  Wapping  Stairs,  and 
made  the  heavily  laden  air  undulate  with  tbe  concussion  of  his 
oaIh«  }  What  shall  be  said  of  vcbicIe-driTers,— cads  and  cabbies, 
who,  U'itb  smashed  panels,  were  dolorously  and  Bplenelically  mis- 
leading themselves  and  cattle,  in  vain  and  frantic  attempts  to  get 
to  home  ijuartcrB  ?  Lot  us  rather  attend  to  the  old  elerk,  for  we 
■hall  ice,  in  the  sequel,  how  be  bad  reason  to  remember  the  fog 
for  Uie  remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  yet.  Very  like  the  street,  but  tio(  the  street,  though  it 
can't  bo  far  off.  Not  yet  again — No,  nor  nothing  like  it  this  time, 
for,  at  true  as  tho  monument  is  a  monument,  he  is  groping  around 
its  iron  railings.  London  Bridge  is  nigh  at  band,  and  the  river, — 
what  if  he  should  go  astray  in  that  direction,  and  get  drowned  ? 
Such  things,  it  is  said,  have  happened  in  a  fog. 

Not  yet — and  now  he  thinks  he  has  got  it.  Tes.  A  few  steps 
along  the  pasHBgc,  and  then  a  staircase  to  mount.  How  cheerftd 
the  lighted  apartment  looks,  in  contrast  to  the  choking  murkiness 
of  tjic  street,  outside.  Yet  not  quite  like  itself  either.  A  portion 
of  llie  fog  must  have  penetrated  through  crannies,  or  the  ulerks, 
coining  in  from  dinner,  must  have  introduced  it  with  their  damp 
garments.  Certainly,  there  was  a  prevalent  haziness  that  scemow'^ 
to  metamorphose  thiuge  a  little,    There  were  his  desk  and 
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yet  the  stool  had  a  feeling  unlike  itself — wasn't  worn  as  his  was, 
— he  had  sat  on  his  for  twenty  years,  and  should  know  it  well,  he 
thought.  There  was  a  difference,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
The  fog  must  have  confused  him,  or  was  his  dinner  ale  stronger 
than  usual  ?  The  landlord  had  mentioned  something  about  a  new 
tap. 

**Mr.  Dodypol,**  said  a  voice,  "you  have  mistaken  your  desk," 

**  Dear  me,  have  I,  indeed  ?  "  the  clerk  replied.  '*  It  must  be 
the  fog  that  has  affected  my  eyes.  There  was  just  such  a  fog 
twenty-six  years  ago — the  year  of  the  great  comet." 

**  Why,  Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  another  speaker,  **  how  hoarse  you 
are, — your  voice  is  quite  altered." 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ?  It  must  be  the  effects  of  the  fog.  Oh,  it's 
a  terrible  fog.  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  hear  of  a  great  many 
accidents." 

*^  Yes.  I  never  encountered  such  a  fog,  but  then  I  am  not  so 
old  as  Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  a  pert  young  clerk,  gesticulating  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  balance  his  pen  across  his  nose,  but  had 
suddenly  changed  his  mind.  ..  . 

Here  arose  a  new  source  of  confusion.  The  voices,  features, 
apparel,  of  the  individuals  who  were  at  work  around  him,  were  riot 
as  they  should  .have  been,  if  he  was  amongst  his  fellow-clerks.^— 
Yet  there  could  be  no  mistake,  for  had  they  not  called  him  .by  his 
name?  He  stood  gazing  around,  him',  like  one*  stupified.  He 
heard  one  junior  clerk  whisper  another,  that  *-*  Dodypol  was 
drunk  !  "  Could  it  be  true  ?  Oh,  that  ale,  and  that  treacherous 
landlord !  •  ' 

**  Why,  Mr.  Dodypol,  your  face  is  so  changed,  that  I  hardly 
know  you — you  have  bruised  your  nose,"  said  the  voice  that  had 
first  spoken. 

**  I  ran  against  a  lamp-post,"  answered  our  friend.  Four 
o'clock  struck,  amidst  the  half-suppressed  titter  that  followed  this 
confession,  and  at  the  instant  every  desk  was  vacated,  and  the 
clerks,  seizing  their  coats  and  hats,  bowed  to  the  firm,  in  the  per- 
son of  Twiggers,  the  principal,  and  to  him — to  him,  Dodypol, 
their  fellow-clerk,  and  withdrew. 

**  You  will  be  particular  about  the  hour  to-morrow,  Mr.  Dodypol, 
if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Twiggers— who  could  it  be  but  Twiggers, 
though  it  didn't  look  much  like  him  ?  but  that,  as  Dodypol 
thought,  was  the  fog.  **  You  will  be  particular  about  the  hour — 
not  that  we  shall  make  much  ceremony.     You  will  dine  with  us, 
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of  course,  and  -we  may  get  a  little  merry  afterwnrdB.  Bless  your 
BOul,"  and  Twiggerfi  smiled  blandly.  "  I  shall  lie  as  delighted  in 
seeing  your  name  added  to  the  fimi,  aa  you  'will  be  in  becoming 
one  of  U9.     Good  bye,  God  bless  you." 

The  speaker  quitted  the  office,  vraving  his  hand  to  the  tAeA^ 
leaving  the  intellect  of  the  Jatter  as  foggy  as  the  street 
A  little  scrubby  boy  alone  remained  to  sweep  the  ofGce. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Dodypol,  I  ehall  make  you  all  over  dnat,"  Bftid 
the  lad,  respectfully. 

"Oh — yea — Ah,  dear  me,"  replied  Dodypol,  thoiightfiillj,  md 
muttering  that  it  was  very  strange,  and  that  he  oouldu't  compre- 
hend it,  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  hoy  to  his  vocation.  The 
fog  was  as  dense  as  ever,  and  how  he  got  home,  he  ucTcr  rightly 
knew  ;  but  in  his  greater  perplexity  about  matters  at  the  office,  it 
seemed  comparatively  easy  to  him  to  find  his  way.  Certainly  the 
links  that  were  moving  about — like  will-o'-the-wispe  hurrying  to  a 
rendezvous — made  the  task  less  difficult  than  it  would  hare  proved 
an  hour  earlier,  for  the  streets  were  partially  lighted  by  the  ever- 
shifting  glare  of  flambeaux.  Before  five  o'clock  he  was  snug^ly 
seated  in  his  little  Islington  parlour,  and  listening  with  patience  to 
his  landlady's  experience  of  London  foga  since  the  year  of  grace 
1791,  being  the  precise  year  in  which  her  memory  began  to  chro- 
nicle events. 

Tea  finished,  he  reached  a  book  from  his  seantily-fiirnisbed 
shelves,  and  commenced  to  read.  For  the  fiftieth  time  be  had 
become  interested  in  the  "  Adventures  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found- 
ling," when  his  landlady  announced  a  visitor. 

Ben  Rawhnga,  his  fellow  of  the  desk,  and  nearly  as  old  as  hitn- 
aelf ;  hair  a  little  grizzled,  but  not  entirely  grey,  as  Ben  used 
to  boast. 

"Dodypol,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Ben,  with  much  warmth 
of  feeling.  "  We  got  alarmed  about  you  this  afternoon  ;  thought 
gome  accident  must  have  happened  to  you  in  tho  fog.  What  a  tog 
it  was  1     But  it's  cleared  off  now." 

"  Got  alarmed  about  me,"  said  Dodypol. 

"  Yes,  as  jou  didn't  return  to  the  office  after  dinner,  and  acd- 
denta  ai'c  likely  to  happen  in  such  a  fog,"  said  Rawlinga. 

"  Didn't  return  to  tho  office  !  "  echoed  his  friend,  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?     I  came  back,  certainly." 

"  Tou  eame  back,"  Rawlinga  replied,  returning  Dodypol'. . 
of  BStonisliment,      "I  wasn't  out   of  the   office  once   during, 
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afternoon  ;  and  I  am  a  newly-breeched  boy,  if  yon  made  your  ap- 
pearance amongst  us,  after  you  went  out  to  get  your  dinner." 

"  As  surely  as  that  you  are  now  sitting  in  that  chair,"  said 
Dodypol,  solemnly,  **  and  I  am  speaking  to  you,  sitting  where  I 
do, — mind,  I  say,  as  surely  as  that  we  are  now  seated  face  to 
face,  and  talking  in  a  friendly  manner,  I  was  at  the  office  when 
we  broke  up.  More.  I  was  the  last  person  in  the  office,  except 
the  boy,  and  he  was  sweeping  it  when  I  left." 

**  My  dear  Dodypol,  what  can  be  the  mattet  with  you  ?  The 
boy  hasn't  been  there  at  all  this  afternoon.  He  had  a  half- 
holiday  given  him,  because  his  mother  is  ill.  I  locked  th  e  office 
up  myself,  and  remained  half-an-hom'  after  all  the  rest  had  gone, 
to  sort  some  papers  before  I  quitted  it," 

**  The  fog  has  done  it  all,"  murmured  Dodypol,  completely 
staggered  by  his  friend's  positive  manner,  *'  or  the  ale,"  he  added, 
internally,  *'  or  the  ale." 

**  You  are  certainly  not  yourself,  to-night,"  observed  Rawlings, 
musing. 

**  No,  I  can  t  be,  now  I  think  of  it,"  assented  Dodypol,  blankly, 
**  for  Twiggers  said  something  about  adding  my  name  to  the 
firm, — it  sounded  as  if  I  was  to  become  a  partner.  I  am  certainly 
not  myself — ^you  are  right,  my  friend." 

**Tell  me,"  said  Rawlings,  coaxingly. — "You  are  a  sober 
man,  and  a  very  little  indulgence  might  play  the  devil  with  you — 
did  you  take  anything  stronger  than  usual  with  your  dinneff 
to-day  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  I  did — ^I  had  my  usual  gla^  of  ale — it  didn't 
seem  stronger  than  what  I  am  accustomed  to  take— rit  might 
have  been,"  answered  Dodypol. 

**  That  was  it — deleterious  stuff,  tavern  ale.  That  did  it,  my 
friend.  You  hav  n't  been  to  the  office — ^you  have  been  di-eam- 
ing,"  said  Rawlings. 

**  It  may  be  as  you  say,"  assented  Dodypol,  regarding  his 
fellow  clerk  with  a  rueful  countenance. 

**  It  must  be  so— take  my  word  for  it,"  and  Rawlings  laughed 
gently,  but  seemed  to  sympathise  with  his  friend's  perplexity. 

Dodypol  was  not  so  easUy  convinced.  How  long  it  was  before 
he  fell  asleep  that  night!  How  be  lay  tossing  in  his  bed,  and 
pondering  the  events  of  that  afternoon  !  A  dream  !  What 
marvellous  distinctness  of  incident  for  a  dream  !  Was  the  fog 
on   his   way  homewards  a  dream  ?     Were   the   links,   erratic 
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planets  trnvcraing  the  roiHt,  a  dream  ?  Was  the  office  ligktcS 
up,  at  an  earlier  bour  tliau  usiiai,  a  dream  ?  Were  Twig-gers's 
blond  smile,  and  familiar  "God  bless  you"  at  leflvo-tating,  a 
dream  ?  No — no — no — Rawlings  was  the  dream,  if  Lo  bad 
dreamt  at  all, 

Tlio  next  morning  afforded  no  elucidation.  At  the  office,  evcrj 
one,  Twiggcra  included,  asaured  liini  that  he  was  labouring  iisdra' 
a  delusion,  in  su]ipo3ing  that  he  had  returned  to  his  dc»k  during 
the  fog.  He  had,  of  course,  to  endure  much  bantering,  wliicb  |ie 
underwent  good-humouredly  enough. 

"  If  you  didn't  fall  asleep  in  the  tavern  parlour,  and  dream  it 
all,"  observed  Rawlings,  as  they  walked  together  along  C'heapside 
on  their  way  homewards,  "  you  must  have  mistakea  BOmc  otlier 
office  for  ours — that  might  happen  in  a  fog." 

"But  the  name,"  replied  Dodypol.  "  How  should  they  hare 
known  wy  name  at  another  office?     Unless,  indeed " 

"Unless  what? "said  Rawlings,  noting  that  his  eompauion  fand 
suddenly  heeomo  and  and  thoughtful,  "  unless  what  ? " 

"  D'ye  think  that  romance  writers  invent  nil  their  incidents  I" 
inquired  Dodypol,  waking  as  from  a  brief  fit  of  abstraction;  *'  or 
do  they  ever  borrow  fi-om  real  life?  Somebody — Byron,  isn't  it? — 
Bays  that  '  trutii  is  stranger  tiinn  fiction.'  Now,  is  Oiat  true, 
Rawlings,  eh?" 

"  Come  home  with  me,"  said  the  other,  abruptly,  laying  hia 
hand  ou  his  friend's  arm,  "  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  old  elbow- 
chair  you  know  so  well,  and  I  will  relate  it-" 

"  Relate  what?"  asked  Dodypol,  at  fault. 

"  Why— a  romance  of  real  life  that  I  picked  up  to-day  in  the 
strangest  manner,"  replied  Rawlings,  with  emotion.  "A  romance 
which,  strange  as  any  fiction,  is  tmc  as  the  work-a-day  world 
arouud  ua.  Come  and  hear  it.  I  have  an  interest  in  getting  yoa 
Lome  along  with  me;  I  have,  indeed." 

The  speaker's  voice  bad  grown  husky,  of  a  sudden.  Com- 
plaining that  his  eyes  watered,  he  said  it  was  the  wind, — and  that 
hia  eyes  were  weak.  Pausing,  as  though  he  would  admire  a  mag- 
nificent salver  in  a  jeweller's  window,  he  drew  fortli  his  handker- 
chief, to  rid  them  of  the  unpleasant  moisture. 

"  This  romance,"  said  Dodypol,  when  he  had  rejoined  liim,  "  I 
am  eager  to  bear  it  told." 

"  Not  more  eager  than  I  am  to  tell  it,"  replied  Rawlings,  "It 
^ynt  interest  you  much.     I  beUeve  that  it  will,  hut  it  mayn't. 
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Though  if  I  know  my  old  friend's  heart,  after  an  intercourse  of 
thirty  years — How  much  younger  we  were  thirty  years  ago,  eh  ? — 
it  will  draw  real  tears  from  your  eyes,  that  are  not  plagued  as 
mine  are,  with  this  troublesome  rheum?" 

They  talked  of  trivial,  common-place  subjects  over  their  tea, — 
not  as  suggesting  the  least  degree  of  interest  to  their  minds,  but 
from  a  design,  as  it  might  seem,  to  cheat  themselves  of  any  pre- 
mature reference  to  the  subject  which  had  brought  them  together. 
Perhaps,  too,  to  conceal  from  each  other  a  sadder  mood  than  was 
congenial  with  a  host's  duties,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  friend's 
house.  But  the  meal  of  sobriety  once  finished,  the  room  set  in 
order  by  a  tidy  waiting-inaid,  and  the  fire  replenished,  Rawlings 
said  to  his  companion, — 

**  This  romance,  that  I  promised  you,  may,  as  I  said,  fail  to 
interest  you,  though  I  think  that  unlikely ; — it  may  fail  to  move 
yeu,  I  think  that  unlikely  also :  but  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  it  will 
leave  you  either  a  better  or  a  worse  man.  I  hare  known  you  for 
thirty  years, — I  say  better — better  decidedly." 

*^But  how,  my  dear  friend,  can  it  influence  me  in  either 
direction?  Why  must  I  necessarily  become  either  worse  or 
better?"  inquired  Dodypol. 

**  The  story  may  have  a  moral,"  said  Rawlings. 

"  True, — and  you  mean  to  test  my  disposition  according  to  the 
application  I  make  of  it?" 

**  It  may  appeal  to  th6  sympathies, — to  the  affections. 

'*  True  again, — and  you  would  probe  my  heart  therewith  ? 

*'  It  may — it  is  Hkely  to  excite  either  the  worst  or  best  passions 
of  our  nature."  * 

**  Which  do  you  call  the  worst  and  best ! " 

**  Forgiveness  of  deep  injuries  is  certainly  among  the  best — 
unrelenting  estrangement,  or  animosity,  indulged  after  the  repent- 
ance of  the  person  who  has  wronged  us,  is  its  opposite." 

**  True — most  true.'' 

**  Romances,  even  if  they  be  entirely  fictitious,  if  they  inculcate 
a  sound  moral — not  expressed  at  the  end,  in  the  formal  manner  of 
the  old  fable  books,  but  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reader  to 
deduce  from  the  progress  of  the  story, — may  afford  a  test  of  cha- 
racter. But  the  narration  of  a  romance  of  real  life,  as  it  is  called, 
when  the  sympathies  that  are  elicited  may  be  shown  in  actual 
operation  at  the  will  of  the  sympathising  listener,  is  far  more 
useful  as  such  a  test.     Say,  that  I  should  tell  you  a  tale  of  touch- 
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ing  distress, — now  being  cndui'cd  bv  a  biuuciD  being,  a  man  made 
ia  jour  likeneas  and  mine, — not  tivo  streets  off,  and  you  were  to 
eipresa  no  sorrow — uo  sympathy,  and  it  bdng  in  your  power 
to  afford  liiia   relief,   you  ueglscted  to  do   eoi     Say  tbat,  for 

"  Your  story,"  replied  Dodypol,  "  would  have  left  me  a  www 
man  than  I  woa  before  I  beard  it." 

"Exactly  so;  and  the  tale  I  am  about  to  relate, — no  fictiioo, 

mark, — but  real  as  an  ill-spent  life,  and  real  also,  I  thauk  QodI, 

as  subsequent  remorse, ^tliia  tale  will  leare  you  eitbcr  bettor « 

worse,  as  you  receive  it.     Shall  I  go  on!" 

"By  oil  means;  I  will  abide  the  test." 

"  There  were  two  brothers — twins,"  oommencod  the  n 

"Were  or  am?"  asked  Dodypol,  interrupting  him.  

"I  said  icere, — I  must  toll  the  story  my  owu  way, — brolliQE^ 
who  Laving  reached  to  years  of  adolescence,  bad  been  models  of 
fraternal  love, — had  never— it  is  much  to  say — given  each  other 
one  barsh  word;  and,  iaasmuch  as  the  joys  and  cares,  hopes  and 
sorrows  of  one  were  fully  shared  hy  the  other,  there  seemed  to 
exist  but  one  common  being, — one  licart,  one  centre  of  affectioa 
for  these  two  individuals,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  yn 
will  name,  in  homely  fashion,  Luke  and  Paul. 

"  A.  brief  story  need  not  be  long  in  the  telling.     It  was  on  the 

day  following  their  two-and-twentietb  birth-daj " 

"  You  have  said  nothing  of  the  parent*  of  these  twin  brothera," 
intenupted  Dodypol.     "  Tell  me  something  of  them." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  thom,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  not 
marred  by  my  ignorance.  It  was  on  the  day-succeeding  their 
twenty-Bocoad  birth-day  that  Paul  entrusted  his  brother  with  a 
secret,  telling  him  that  it  gave  bim  great  pain  to  have  seemed  to 
slight  his  confidence  by  withholding  anything  from  his  knowledge, 
and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  do  so  any  longer.  The  secret  that 
he  revealed  was  his  approaching  marriage.  Far  from  b^g 
annoyed  at  the  unusual  reserve,  Luke  congratulated  bini  on  lus 
prospects  of  happiness,  and  desired  to  he  introduced  to  the  bride 
expectant,  a  request  the  other  proudly  complied  with.  Fatid 
introduction!  The  wanton  woman  recalled  her  plighted  ti-oth 
from  Paul,  and,  three  weeks  afterwards,  eloped  with  Luke — " 
B  "No,    by  Ueaven,"  oxclumed  Dodypol,  in  gi-eat   agitation, 

K  "  she  WHS  not  wanton.     A  better  creature  never  broke  the  woMjR^ 
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"  Then,  my  dear  companion  and  thirty  years'  friend,  you  have 
forgiven  her,  but  your  brother?" 

**  I  have  forgotten  him,"  answered  Dodypol. 

"  Forgiven  him?"  suggested  his  friend. 

**  Forgotten  him ! "  persisted  the  other,  warmly. 

"You  remember  what  I  said,"  observed  Rawlings,  sighing; 
**  my  romance  was  to  leave  you  a  better  or  a  worse  man." 

**  Tell  me  how  you  got  at  this  history,"  said  Dodypol,  evading 
the  other's  inference;  "only  two  parties — ^those  of  whom  you 
spoke — were  fully  in  possession,  besides  myself,  of  that  sad  secret, 
I,  by  suffering,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  it — they,  at  least  one 
of  them,  by  guilt, — the  other  I  believe  to  be  innocent  in  the  main, 
as  I  hope  to  be  *a  saved  man.  Forty-six  years  ago,  and  no  one 
has  unsealed  the  record,  till  your  lips  did  the  office." 

**  You  must  not  blame  me,"  said  Rawlings ;  "  though  in  getting 
possession  of  a  secret,  which  in  our  thirty  years  of  friendly  inter- 
course you  did  not  think  fit  to  entrust  me  with,  I  seem  to  have 
done  you  a  wrong," 

*'  No  more  on  that  head,  my  friend,"  said  Dodypol ;  "  but  about 
my  brother — ^you  must  have  seen  him.  Is  he  alive — in  Eng- 
land?" 

"  He  is.  In  the  fog  yesterday — here  is  the  romance  of  my 
narrative,  you  took  possession  of  his  desk." 

"  I  am  incredulous,"  exclaimed  Dodypol,  in  blank  amazement. 

**  What  I  tell  you,"  averred  his  companion,  **is  sacred  fact. 
You  walked  into  the  office  of  Barker's  firm — ^Barker  of  Iron- 
monger-lane, you  know — and  were  mistaken  by  the  clerk  for  your 
brother,  who  has  had  a  stool  there  for  ten  years  past,  and  has 
dwelt  in  London  the  whole  of  that  time." 

*'  And  we  have  never,  by  accident,  stumbled  on  each  other's 
path!" 

**  Your  brother  was,  this  day,  to  have  joined  Barker's  firm." 

**  Ah,"  cried  Dodypol,  **I^  remember  something  that  puzzled 
me.     He  is  then  taken  into  partnership  ?" 

**  He  was  to  have  been — but  is  not.  So  suddenly  come  reverses 
about — that,  with  the  brightest  hopes  yesterday,  he  is  to-day  a 
ruined  man.  He  went,  as  you  know,  after  the  wrong  he  did  you, 
to  America,  where  he  remained  for  years,  and  amassed  much 
money.  With  this  money,  on  his  return  to  this  country,  he  pur- 
chased landed  property,  which  appears  to  have  been  fraudulently 
sold  him.     He  had  not  been  long  in  possession,  before  another 
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cUtiued  it,  whoso  right  was  also  disputed  by  a  third,  ttf 
courae  of  Utigatioii,  it  waa  mmle  a  Clianeery  affaii'.  Tour  brother 
deriving  no  present  benefit  from  Uis  purchagc,  and  having  but  a 
dismal  prospect  for  the  future,  in  the  law's  rexatious  dclaj,  sought 
employment,  and  became  a  clerk  at  Barker's.  Only  rery  recently 
hits  the  long  procrastinated  suit  been  brouglit  to  an  issue — when 
it  terroinateii,  to  all  seeming,  in  his  favour,  and  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Barker's  firm,  to  become  a  partner  of  the  house;  oa 
beiug  prepared  with  the  neocasary  funds.  The  ceremony — such 
as  it  is—was  to  hare  taken  place  to-day.  Yesterday  afteriuMn 
he  received  inteUigence  of  a  reversal  of  judgment.  That  is  not 
all  ;  his  share  of  thu  costs  are  sufEicieutly  heavy  to  ensure  bis 
ending  his  days  in  a  prison. 

Dodypol  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  groaned. 

"After  giving  up  all  he  is  worth,  iueludiog  his  ten  years' 
savrngB  at  Barker's,"  proceeded  Rawlings,  "there  will  remain 
just  five  hundred  pounds  for  him  to  pay,  and  he  wUl  not  possess 
five  hundred  pence." 

"  He  will.  I  hare  more  thau  that  sum,  accumulated  in  my 
savings  of  thirty  years.  For  God's  sake,  go  and  tell  him  so,  ^ 
you  know  where  to  find  him,  aud  set  his  mind  at  ease,"  cried 
Dodypol,  speaking  vei'y  loud  and  with  great  volubilitj, 

"  What— tell  him  that  you.  will  pay  the  five  hundred  pounds  ?" 
Rawlings  almost  screamed,  rising  from  his  chair. 

"To  be  sure  I  will.  My  own  twin-brother,  grievous  as  was  the 
wrong  he  did  me — aha'n't  go  to  gaol  for  debt,  while  I  have  a  penny 
that  wiU  ba  of  use  to  him,"  replied  Dodypol,  beginning  to  weep — 
grey-headed  as  ho  was— like  a  very  young  child. 

"  Better— better — better — I  said  better"  cried  his  fellow  clerk, 
fitngiog  his  arm  around  him. 

"  I  forgive  him  if  ha  is  in  trouble,"  sobbed  Dodypol. 

"  As  106  forgive  ikose  (fto(  trespass  against  us,"  said  Rawlinga, 
sinking  back  into  his  seat,  and  musing  on  the  Chi'istiau's  model 

r'"- 

"  But  toll  me — for  I  am  yet  all  at  sea  on  ono  point — how  you 
found  him  out  ? — or  how  he  found  you  out !  "  inquired  Dodypol, 
ton  mi  antes  afterwards. 

"  Why,  it  occurred  in  this  manner,"  replied  Rawlings.  "  On 
going  to  the  office  this  morning,  to  toll  Barker  of  the  altered  aspect 
of  his  affairs,  he  waa  thrown  into  a  state  of  mystification  as  oom- 
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plete  as  your  own.  Reference  was  made  to  a  bruised  nose  which 
he  exhibited  on  the  previous  afternoon,  the  result  of  a  personal 
contact  with  a  lamp -post  during  the  fray,  and  which  had  so  mar- 
vellously recovered  in  the  past  night,  as  to  present  no  symptom  of 
contusion.  His  wit  was  quicker  than  yours.  When  he  had  gained 
all  the  intelligence  to  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  individual  who, 
suddenly  appearing  in  his  shoes,  as  it  were,  had  been  mistaken  for 
himself,  owing  to  a  particular  resemblance,  and  from  his  answering 
to  the  same  name,  he  asked  himself  if  it  could  be  his  twin  brother, 
whom  he  had  so  cmelly  wronged  in  early  life — whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  forty-six  years, — of  whom  he  had  ever  since  lost  all  traces? 
Could  it  be  ?  Had  possibility  no  limit  ?  He  entered  immediately 
upon  the  work  of  inquiry.  Proceeding  from  one  office  to  another, 
without  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  there, 
he  at  length,  just  as  I  was  going  to  my  dinner,  encountered  me 
at  the  threshold  of  our  office,  and  made  the  demand  of  me — Was 
I  acquainted  with  a  party — elderly — just  his  own  age,  he  said, — 
very  like  him — ^bearing  the  name  of  Dodypol.  I  replied  that  I 
was.  Had  I  known  him  long  ?  For  thirty  years.  Good  luck  be 
my  blessing.  Would  I  accompany  him  ?  would  I  listen  to  him  ? 
would  I  be  his  intercessor  with  you  ?  would  I  prepare  you  for  a 
meeting  ?  There,  you  can  imagine  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  I  can 
tell  you." 

*'  The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  strange  adventure,"  said  Dodypol, 
**  the  more  I  wonder — what  can  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  " 

**  Providence  is  at  the  head  of  it,'-  answered  Rawlings.  **  I 
believe  in  Providence.  I  don't  spout  about  it,  like  those  fellows 
who  make  a  trade  of  religion,  but  I  can  see  clearly  that  Heaven 
had  one  end  of  a  chain  yesterday,  of  which  the  fog  and  other 
casualties  supplied  the'  links,  and  that  you,  by  wise  ordination, 
laid  hold  of  the  other  end.  And  now  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  set 
out  for  your  brother  s  house." 

"  With  all  my  heatt.  Forty-six  years  ago.  Give  me  your  hand, 
old  friend  ;  I  thank  you," 

Dodypol  had  not,  up  to  that  moment,  wiped  ah  old  man's  tears 
from  his  eyes. 

Thomas  Campion. 
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SOCIAL  BARBARISMS. 

HIKDiO   i 

The  world  is  Terj  iricked,  and  has  been  so  tWs  l<w*  ■" 
indeed  aobodj  c&d  recollect  the  time  when  it  was  goed  ;  but  the 
wickedness  does  not  seom  equally  divided,  for,  hj  all  that  ia  eaii, 
it  would  seem  as  if  servants  had  monopolised  move  than  tlidr 
Bhare  of  original  sin  and  acquiied  wickedness.  To  hear  the  talk 
that  goes  on  about  them  amongst  respectable  masters  and  mSg- 
treMes,  tboj  seem  to  be  a  race  of  wicked  Brotvnies.  endowed  wWi 
a  special  malignity  against  those  whose  household  work  tbey  pei^ 
form.  Everybody  wlio  keeps  a  servant  complains  of  their  intom 
badness,  with  an  emphasis  proportioned  to  the  number  their  iU> 
fortune  obhges  them  to  employ.  It  is  a  topic  that  "  comes  lioms 
to  every  one's  business  and  hMOm."  If  two  men  meet  togothfiTi 
the  chances  are  they  will  mention  the  weather  ;  but  if  two  woueu 
begin  to  talk,  "servants"  are  the  topio  on  which  all  their  ^m> 
pathies  are  warmed.  To  bear  their  compariHona  of  plagnes,  and 
their  catalogues  of  evil  deeds,  is  like  looking  through  some  great 
social  oijhydrogen  microscope,  and  seebg  the  monsters  whicb, 
unknown  to  us,  have  been  besetting  our  parlour,  kitchen,  and  hall, 
with  the  additional  comfort  of  knowing  that  they  are  not  safely 
imprisoned  in  a  drop  of  water  which  we  can  swallow,  and  so  make 
an  end  of,  hut  are  actaally  rampant  and  at  liberty,  most  of  vs 
having  one  or  more  going  tame  about  our  house,  and  no  visible 
mode  of  delivermg  ourselves  !  It  is  really  an  awful  look-ont,  if 
only  half  that  is  said  of  them  be  true,  and  there  is  our  own  private 
esrperienee  to  corroborate  it  in  the  sufferings  we  ourselvea  haye 
endured  at  their  hands,  and  it  becomes  directly  a  moat  indisputable 
fact,  that  servants  are  a  very  bad  set  indeed  ;  could  not,  as  a  body, 
be  much  worse,  on  this  aide  of  the  gallows.  But  then,  as  notlung 
is  self-created,  nor  ean  continue  iu  the  world  self-existent,  thu« 
must  be  some  cause  whereby  they  come  to  this  pass,  and  some 
tap  root  whence  they  are  nourished,  which  keeps  them  going  on  at 
such  a  bad  rate.  Bean  Swift  warned  his  friend  not  to  expect  oK 
the  virtues  under  the  sun  for  tweuty  pounds  a  year  ;  but  since  faia 
time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  virtues  had  altogether  declined  "going 
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flnt  to  service."     It  sounds  Terr  grand  in  a  sennon  to  hold  v 
Bultjection  ;  yet  when  it  takes  the  sfanjie  of  a  domestic  aerrant,  it 
IS  a  very  bad  handful  indeed.     Wlien  a  maa  is  very  ill,  he  feeta  na 
if  no  human  speech  could  giro  utterance  to  his  portentous  suffer- 
ings J  hut  when  the  doctor  comea  and  puts  all  the  complaint  in  a 
few  technical  phmses,  tbo  dignity  of  the  disease  is  departed  j  the 
patient,  who  fancied  hjs  sutferings  a  special  infliction  of  Providence, 
finds  than  written  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  J 
and  the  remedy,  flourishing  iu  the  proaaic  pages  of  the  "  Fhap-9 
macopteia  I "    Wlien  an  eril  can  be  reduced  to  words,  it  is  wonderfitffl 
how  manageable  it  loots.     We  do  not  profess  to  be  veiy  wise,  but    ' 
nevertheleea  that  does  not  prevent  our  feeing  tempted  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  present-condition- of-servantB-queBtion, 

It  does  aeem  a  soleciani  iu  the  working  of  our  tJhristianity,  a 
barbarism  in  the  heart  of  our  civilisation,  that  two  classes  of  human 
beings,  masters  and  serrants,  subsisting  in  such  intimate  relation, 
BO  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  having  such  daily  and  hourly 
intercourse,  should  bo  cnturely  destitute  of  mutual  regard  ;  should 
be,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  mutual  enmity.  The  masters  patting  no 
trust  iu  the  servants,  and  the  servants  looking  on  the  master  or 
mistress  as  their  natural  enemies,  ready  to  take  every  adwintoge 
of  tbcni.  All  this  apparent  incorporation  into  one  family  is  a  mere 
matter  of  temporary  convenience,  and  symbolical  of  no  sort  of 
friendly  union.  It  is  altogether  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  state 
of  things ;  no  wonder  it  works  so  ill  and  produces  such  bitter  com- 
plainings on  6o(A  aides;  for,  to  use  a  servant's  ownphrase,  "there 
is  no  love  lost  between  them  !  "  It  is  the  total  absence  of  every- 
thing like  the  love  that  ought  to  hiud  one  human  being  to  Brother, 
which  Ues  at  the  root  of  the  evil ; — no  amount  of  wages  or  of 
mutual-convenience  principle  will  supply  the  place  of  that  feUow- 
fecling  which  alone  can  make  any  sort  of  social  contract  or  rela- 
tionship between  two  parties  work  well.  Certain  virtues  may  he 
found  very  oonvenient  in  persons  who  have  mutual  dealings  with 
each  other  ;  but  the  instant  they  are  considered  as  notkinp  more 
than  convenient  qualities,  and  mode  marketablo,  they  lose  their 
worth,  atid  become  mere  mechanical  facilities  for  transacting  busi- 
ness ;  they  lose  their  vitality,  and  become  mere  petiifactions  of 
what  was  once  heavenly  in  its  growth — a  desecration  of  the  most 
precious  things,  which  works  its  own  avenging. 

In  the  present  relation  between  masters  and  servanta,  tha 
master  has  tliia  gi'ent  advantage,    that  his  staff  of  vurtucs  are 
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ontertained  entirely  for  liis  peraonal  good,  tlie  saving  of  tis  am 
soul,  and  the  bcoutifjiDg  of  hia  own  reputation.  With  servants  it 
is  not  BO  i  their  virtiiea  and  good  qualities  ore  regarded  only  as  so 
many  conveniences  and  advantagea  to  the  party  who  engages 
them  ;  they  are  examined,  inquired  into,  and  tested,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  "  points,"  on  which  human  cattlemuat  bowan-anted 
"  sound,"  to  1)0  fit  for  domestic  service.  A  servant  is  hired  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as  a  horse  or  a  dog  is  bought ;  no  sort  of 
reaponsibility  is  felt  at  receiving  a  feUow-creature  under  our 
charge  ;  no  sort  of  accountability  is  recognised  for  the  way  in 
which  servants  are  to  be  directed  and  governed  whilst  under  our 
control.  We  do  not  go  to  a  bazaar  and  buy  slaves,  as  they  do  in 
the  East,  but  we  trade  in  all  the  higher  moral  imd  spiritual  quali- 
ties, hiring  them  for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  considering 
them  merely  as  so  many  convenient  qualifications  in  a  set  of  beings 
into  whose  power  we  and  our  poasessiona  are  in  some  degree 
placed.  We  require  a  servant  to  be  honest,  because  without  tliat 
our  most  earnest  watchfulness  cannot  defend  ourselves  and  our  tea- 
caddies  from  depredations  ;  they  must  be  sober,  because  otherwise 
our  wine  cellars  will  not  be  sacred,  and  a  drunken  servant,  besides 
other  practical  disabilities,  may  chance  to  set  the  house  on  fire ; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue,  wc  look  at  all  their  quali- 
tiea  as  they  affect  «s,  and  our  own  interests  in  their  practical 
working ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  the  servants  themselvea,  the 
human  beings  from  whose  soul  these  qualities  are  emanating,  we 
take  as  tittle  account  of  tJiem,  and  feel  as  little  interest  about  their 
individual  history,  their  hopea,  schemes,  and  prospeeta  in  life,  and 
know  as  little  of  them  as  we  do  about  the  dogs  and  cats  which 
walk  in  and  out  of  our  rooms,  or  the  poultry  iiT  the  court-yard. 
When  we  diacbargo  a  servant  wc  ask  no  more  questions  of  what 
becomes  of  him,  than  when  we  sell  a  horse  to  some  one  who  can 
pay  for  it. 

Servants  live  in  closer  intimacy  with  thosewitli  whom  they  dwell 
than  the  nearest  relations, — they  dwell  under  the  same  roof  for 
months  and  years — they  see  closely,  and  know  the  character  of 
each  individual,  as  neither  lover  nor  friend  can  pretend  to  do  ;  yet, 
with  all  this,  there  is  no  fellowship,  no  identification  of  interests, — 
the  connection  Is  liable  to  be  dissolved  any  instant ;  they  receive 
their  wages,  und  go  forth,  none  knows  whitlier,  and,  most  likely, 
f  crvants  and  masters  never  behold  each  other's  face  again  ;  for  it 
is  held  a  principle  of  good  housekeeping  "  not  to  allow  old  servo*  ' 
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to  come  about  the  place."    What  can  be  more  frightful  than  this 
state  of  things,  when  we  think  of  it  ? 

Everybody  would  lay  claim  to  **  common  humanity,"  as  it  is 
called  ;  and  yet  domestic  servants  have,  we  fear,  a  terribly  short 
allowance  meted  to  them.  We  are  not  speaking  of  any  individual 
acts  of  cruelty  tangible  enough  for  the  law  to  provide  for  in  a  way 
more  or  less  clumsy,  but  of  the  intense  want  of  fellow  feeling 
exhibited  with  regard  to  servants.  Ladies  who  would  be  indignant 
at  any  imputation  on  their  humanity,  make  no  scruple  of  declaring 
that  "  so  long  as  a  servant  does  her  work,  they  never  interfere  with 
her  ;  and  that,  for  their  part,  they  seldom  speak  to  a  servant." 
Others  declare  "  they  never  allow  laughing  or  loud  talking  in  the 
kitchen.'*  The  dress  of  servants  is  under  strict  surveillance.  A 
lady  of  our  acquaintance  once  parted  with  an  excellent  servant 
because  she  refused  to  part  with  a  band  of  black  velvet,  which  she 
had  a  fancy  for  wearing  round  her  neck.  Few  mistresses  allow 
**  followers"  to  their  servants,  although  flirtation  and  lovers  may 
be  their  own  staple  amusement.  When  spoken  hardly  to,  with 
or  without  reason,  servants  are  apt  to  be  dismissed  at  a  moment's 
warning,  if  their  frail  nature  takes  fire,  and  prompts  them  to 
answer  again, — ^for  the  most  angelic  mistress  will  declare,  *'  she 
can  stand  anything  but  insolence  in  a  servant."  They  are  taken 
into  a  family  to  do  their  work,  like  so  many  animated  dusters  and 
brooms,  or  kitchen  ranges  ;  no  kindness  or  interest  is  expected 
from  them ;  and,  indeed,  any  manifestation  of  feeling  on  their  part 
is  regarded  with  suspicion ;  they  are  not  treated  with  as  possessing 
any  human  feelings  ;  and  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  servants, 
in  seasons  of  great  provocation,  **  that  they  have  feelings  like 
others,"  is  not  uncalled  for.  Some  mistresses  dislike  good-looking 
servants — others  think  it  sets  off  their  house  to  have  handsome 
ones  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  quality  to  be  liked  or  disliked,  never  con- 
sidered a  human  personality.  The  horror  servants  have  '*  of  fall- 
ing ill "  is  painful  to  see  ;  for  if  the  disorder  be  fever,  or  any- 
thing contagious,  they  are  sefit  to  the  hospital  or  fever  ward  ;  if 
they  have  an  accident  that  incapacitates  them  &om  work,  they  are 
discharged,  if  possible,  before  actually  laid  up,  to  keep  clear  of 
the  charge  of  positive  inhumanity.  And  what  becomes  of  sick 
servants  ?  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  homeless,  helpless,  and 
forlorn,  than  their  condition  ;  far  worse  than  that  of  ordinary  poor 
people,  for  they  have,  generally  speaking,  been  well  fed,  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  bodily  coinfort  and  accommodation,  till  they  are,  like 
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canary  birds,  unable  to  help  tliemael7ea.  and  feeling  douttTy'fl 
hardships  to  whicb  thoy  ure  espoBed  when  twned  adrift.  Servants 
have  aeldom  any  home  to  go  to  when  out  of  places,  and  what  bwids 
of  relationship  they  may  have,  are  generally  of  tho  slightest  fcuid ; 
their  lodging  houaea  are,  generally  speaking,  nothing  better  duB 
bouees  of  ill  fame.  No  olua  of  persona  hang  so  loosely  on  Bocia^ 
as  domostio  aervanta.  They  have  no  one  to  ears  for  them — Uwy 
are  become  strangers  to  the  houses  where  they  once  dwelt  tac 
months,  or,  it  may  be,  years— they  belong  to  nothing  and  nobody | 
therefore,  is  it  any  wonder  they  should  become  hardened,  neut»' 
Used,  and  thoroughly  demoralised,  by  the  habit  of  changing  fam 
place  to  place,  till  all  idea  of  a  pennancnt  home  is  lost,  come  to 
seem  an  impossibility  ?  Consider,  moreover,  the  frightful  hanl- 
ships  to  which  they  are  eipoaed.  If,  on  leaving  one  place,  they  an 
not  provided  with  another  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  they  bare  ns 
luunea,  and  their  lodgings  aro  not  better  than  brothela.  If  w» 
think  of  the  closo  contact  in  which  this  class  of  people  come  irith 
ourselves,  with  our  children,  (for,  try  as  we  may,  it  is  impoBHblfl 
to  prevent  oil  communication)  we  may  well  shudder  at  the  &igbtM 
evil  lying  within  our  very  doora,  and  to  which  the  aupine  indifisr- 
ence  and  selfish  iadoleuoe  of  thoae  who  stand  towards  them  ia  tbs 
responsible  position  of  masters  and  mistresses  has  conduced  ;  aad 
KOT  any  remarkable  depravity  in  the  unhappy  beings  themaedvM. 
The  preaeut  generation  of  servants  is  thoroughly  demoralized,  stoi 
the  evil  will  go  on  increasing,  nnlesa  some  change  in  the  relation 
hetweon  master  and  servant  takes  place,  The  improvement  moat 
begin  from  above.  It  is  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  mnst 
reform  their  whole  system  of  treating  their  domestics,  before  any 
improvemont  can  be  looked  for  in  the  sen-ants  themselves  (  thay 
are  the  victims  to  a  vicious  and  selfish  system.  The  present  moda 
of  treating  them  is  imehiistiftn  ia  the  highest  degree.  The  rela- 
tion bettveen  master  and  servant  ia  not  a  bond  of  mutaal  con- 
venicnce,  but  a  sacred  responsibihty  ;  and  no  man  or  woman  baa 
a  right  to  take  human  beings  into  their  service,  and  throw  thoB 
off,  without  taking  some  sort  of  care  what  becomes  of  thein-^ 
without  seeing  them  safe  in  some  sort  of  haven.  We  have  confined 
our  remarks  principally  to  the  case  of  female  servants,  and  ham' 
said  nothing  of  tho  thousands  of  footmen  throvm  out  of  plaea  «t 
the  end  of  every  London  season,  permanently  influenced  in  lh<nr. 
health  from  late  hours,  and  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  The' 
intense  bodily  exhaustion  caused  by  standing  so  maiiv  hotm  eook 
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day — the  combination  of  extreme  fatigue,  and  moral  indolence ; 
depraved  alike  in  body  and  mind,  tbey  are  dratig)ited  off  to  the 
hospitals,  to  live  or  die — no  one  caring  for  them.  A  man  can 
always  make  his  way  somehow  or  another,  they  are  in  all  cases 
better  off  than  women.  Female  servants  are  dreadfully  to  be 
pitied — their  fate  is  fearful.  As  a  body  they  are  as  bad  as  they 
can  be — hard,  foolish,  and  demoralised  ;  but  they  have  become  so 
in  consequence  of  the  cold-blooded,  false,  even  cruel  kind  of 
relationship  that  has  arisen  between  them  and  their  masters — it  is 
their  greatest  misery  that  they  are  bad.  There  are  certain  points 
in  the  actual  working  of  oifr  present  social  system,  which  are  far 
worse  than  any  which  exist  under  any  systems  we  stigmatize  as 
barbarous  and  unchristian.  We  have  no  slaves, — our  servants  are 
free  ;  but  the  actual  freedom  consists  in  having  nobody  bound  to 
care  for  them, — no  one  moved  to  do  so  by  interest,  and  no  hiunanity 
to  supply  the  place  of  it.  In  the  East,  a  female  slave  who  bears 
a  child  to  her  master,  becomes  at  once  a  free  woman,  and  he  is 
bound  to  provide  for  her.  Amongst  us  there  is  a  feeling  of  repro* 
bation  against  a  man  who  should  abuse  his  position  to  seduce  his 
servant,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  if  he  does  ;  he  is  bound  to  no 
reparation,  the  woman  must  endure  the  consequences,  and  get  along 
as  well  as  she  can. 

In  point  of  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  female  chastity, 
it  is  a  virtue  nobody  thinks  of  insisting  upon  in  a  servant :  it  is 
well  known  that  it  rarely,  almost  never,  exists  : — ^therefore  no 
questions  are  ever  asked  about  it.  If  a  woman  be  discovered  in  a 
lapse,  whilst  in  a  service,  she  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  discharged 
at  once,  with  much  virtuous  indignation  ; — ^but  if  she  be  a  good 
servant  in  other  respects,  it  is  no  practical  disability  to  her,  as  it 
entails  no  inconvenience  on  her  next  mistress,  who  would  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  if  she  were  rigidly  to  inquire  into  such  matters. 

This  is  a  frightful  state  of  things  to  contemplate  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian  country,  in  the  home  of  almost  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  educated  and  higher  classes  ; — it  is  an  evil  that  comes 
close  home  to  us  all, — and  goes  on  generating  and  increasing 
day  after  day.  The  generality  of  servants  as  they  now  exist  are 
not  fit  inmates  for  a  decent  family,  and  "  Chubb  locks  *'  and 
** patent  detectors,*'  placed  on  our  sideboards  and  cupboards,  speak 
very  distinctly  to  that  point.  *' Common  locks  and  keys" — as  a 
lady  said  to  us  the  other  day — "  are  no  longer  any  safeguard." 
Masters  and  mistresses  have  themselves  to  thank  ; — they  have 
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behaved  aa  though  they  were  httle  gods,  and  the  distance  hehfe^ 
thcmaelres  and  their  doineaticB  infinite  ;  as  if  there  were  no  sort 
of  relatiou  between  them  but  the  work  thev  wanted  done. 

Human  beings  cannot  hve  together  on  such  terma — the  conse- 
quence ia,  aervanta  league  together  ind  make  common  c suae  againsl 
their  masters  to  defraud  them  in  every  way — and  do  nothing  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do ;  evils  gonerate  evil.  There  ia  no  specific 
for  remedying  the  mischief,  no  definite  line  of  conduct  can  be  lid 
down — the  change  required  must  begin  in  the  spieit  in  «hich 
domestics  ar^  hired  and  treated. 

Those  who  begin  the  form  will,  w«  are  aware,  have  much  W 
endure  ;  "  a  forlorn  hope  "  rauat  always  be  aervod  either  by  heroe* 
or  martyrs,  and  they  who  attempt,  in  their  own  example,  to  reform 
the  present  syatem  of  treating  servants  must  ospect  to  be  disap- 
pointed and  imposed  upon,  and  very  possibly  see  very  little  fruit 
of  their  labours.  The  evil  has  been  too  long  growing  to  yield  to 
the  first  efforts.  Servanta,  as  tliey  now  stand,  are,  as  a  body, 
enough  to  disgust  the  most  philanthropic  ;  they  are  bo  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  any  humaa  feelings 
to  work  upon,  and  it  wUl  require  a  long  course  of  good  treatment 
before  they  will  he  able  to  uuderstand  it,  or  to  beheve  that  it  does 
not  conceal  some  anare.  They  possess,  in  generol,  no  one  quality 
that  can  be  dmt&ided  upon,  hence  the  complaint  of  their  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  bitter  disappointments  in  those  that  have  for  a  while 
seemed  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  run  of  servants  ;  their  moral 
sense  is  very  torpid  at  the  best,  and  the  common  inconsistencies  and 
short-comings  of  human  nature  seem  exaggerated  in  them.  Much 
patience  and  forbearance,  and  charitable  construction  of  words  and 
deeds,  ia  needed  ivilh  the  best  of  them,  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  servants  have  no  laws  of  "  good  breeding  " — no  education  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  what  they  feel  tempted  to  do  :  great 
allowance  needs  to  be  made  on  this  score.  If  a  feehng  of  con- 
scientiousness can  be  developed,  all  practical  workings  of  good 
qualities  wiU  follow — for  what  seem  to  be  good  qualities  in 
them  now,  are  too  often  mere  appearances  induced  by  the 
restraint  and  necessity  of  thoir  position.  A  Quaker  lady — a  moat 
estimable  woman — who  waa  matron  of  a  Servants'  Home,  on  a 
limited  scale,  instituted  by  a  few  friends  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
respectable  female  servants  out  of  place,  told  us  she  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  became  inmala 
They  were  all  servants  coming  out  of  decent  places,  who  C 
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have  good  characters,  ami  who  Loped  to  get  into  good  families 
again.  Their  Hcentious  and  disgusting  convcrsntiou,  the  brutal 
and  Btnpid  pleasure  they  seemed  to  take  in  the  destruction  of  fur- 
niture, linen,  and  eo  forth,  for  irhich  they  were  not  responsUile  ; 
their  impudent  and  diaobligmg  munnei',  and  above  all  the  awAil 
(lies,  wo  would  hope,)  in  which  they  indulged  concerning  the 
families  they  had  left,  made  her  tremble  at  the  idea  of  their  being 
received  amongst  decent  people  ;  and  yet  on  appUcation  their 
"  charaetera"  would  be  found  satisfactory ;  because  the  restraint  of 
tlioit'  position,  and  the  distance  at  which  their  mistresses  had  hold 
themselvos,  had  prevented  any  insight  into  their  true  nature. 

All  this  fiighlful  evil  must  be  grappled  with.  We  must  not 
expect  to  get  hold  of  the  best  in  our  attempts  at  reform — nor  must 
we  be  discouraged  if  some  turn  out  devils  incarnate  on  our  hands. 
We  must  examine  into  them  more  closely,  and  of  course  naturally 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  latent  evil  which  might  escape  detec- 
tion in  the  superficial  bond  which  commonly  exists  between  mis- 
tress and  serraut. 

Ant/  one  receired  into  our  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  household 
servant  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  fellow  being,  not  as  an  inferior ; 
the  discipline  may  bo  as  strict  as  it  will,  tlic  work  may  be  as 
severe  as  it  will,  it  is  not  on  such  points  we  would  interfere  ;  but 
the  party  hired  to  fill  that  position  ought  to  be  received  as  a 
memher  of  the  family,  aa  having  for  the  time  a  unit^  of  interest 
with  it,  as  an  object  of  care  and  regard  to  the  head  of  ^c  family 
who  has  hired  her,  bound  by  a  tie  of  fellowship,  not  of  mere  work 
and  wages.  This  may  sound  Utopian,  but  thoro  is  no  other 
eecret  whereby  good  and  faithful  servants  are  to  be  made.  They 
aro  placed  in  a  subordinate  situation,  and  have  a  right  to  B 
paternal  interest  and  governance  at  the  hands  of  those  they  serve. 
They  cannot  bo  kept  suhoi'dinatc,  and  left  to  shift  for  tbemselvits 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  masters  and  mistresses,  &om  a  cold- 
blooded indolence,  a  disgust  to  the  manner  and  language  of  ser- 
vants as  they  now  exist,  shrink  from  all  communication  with  tholr 
domestics,  wrap  thoniselyes  up  in  indifference  to  all  that  concoma 
them,  keeping  aloof  at  an  impassable  distance,  looking  only  to 
the  regularity  with  which  their  household  work  is  performed,  Uiejr  j 
can  expect  nothing  better  than  what  they  now  meet  with,  Servnnta  1 
are  not  so  trained  that  they  may  with  safety  be  thrown  on  their  T 
own  self-governance,  It  is  not  mere  bodily  consideration  thalu 
they  require,  The  kindness  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  of  o  '  " 
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factor  to  a.  beggar, — that  is  not  the  sort  of  tiling  that  ia  required 
at  all  ;  it  is  horribly  graiing,  and  niU  not  produce  the  neiiKd 
result  of  BJx  attacheil  and  faithful  serrant.  The  ^and  tfaing 
required  in  our  social  rclatjoii  with  oiir  savants  ie,  that  they  elull 
not  feel  themselves  isolated — with  no  intei'est  in  the  family,  nnd 
no  affection  or  human  feeling  expected  &om  them,  and  sone  felt 
towards  them  ;  nothing  required  from  them,  except  their  work. 
Nobody  ran  conceive  the  desolate  effect  of  such  a  position  unless 
Ihey  have  tried  it :  the  better  part  of  human  nature  cannot  flourisli 
under  such  circiun stances,  and  does  not ! 
.  This  state  of  ihinga  works  its  own  avenging,  as  all  evil  does. 
Mastei~  are  the  yietima  to  the  vices  of  their  servanta  when  tlioj 
chance  to  bo  bad,  and  the  slaves  to  them  when  thej  possess  a 
modicuQi  of  good  qualities.  When  thej  do  nothing  outrageously 
bad,  tbey  are  humoured  and  their  caprices  studied,  to  keep  up  a 
mercenary  sort  of  good  humour  ;  lest,  knowing  their  owu  value, 
they  should  take  pet,  and  leave  their  offending  masters  to  the 
mercy  of  the  frateruity.  Servants  know  quite  well  that  there  'a 
BO  Aeori-tindncss  in  all  this,  and  value  the  indulgence  at  its  true 
worth.  One  half  the  trouble  expended  iu  scheming  and  buml- 
hating  espedienta  for  teepmg  &  useful  servant  in  good  humour, 
would,  if  done  with  a  different  spint,  suffice  to  ottagh  them  Sx 
life  and  death.  If  we  were  to  treat  with  servants,  not  as  b^aga 
far  down  at  a  telescopic  diflance  in  the  social  scale,  but  as  feSev 
heinga  associated  with  us  by  the  accidents  of  life,  with  their  inle- 
rests  combined  with  ours,  "  Chubb  locks  and  patent  deteetors  " 
would  become  superfluities.  The  servants  in  England  ore,  a»  a 
body,  the  very  tmrst  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  whif  ?  Bocanaa 
they  are  treated  as  inferior,  until  they  are  mada  inferior.  The 
servants  on  the  Continent  look  at  their  master's  family  with* 
very  diiferent  feeling  to  what  they  do  in  England  :  they  feel 
hound  up  and  identified  with  them  :  they  feel  members  of  tha 
family :  their  manners  are  more  pleasing,  and  their  tone  is  alto- 
gether superior.  Tbey  are  naturally  no  better,  but  they  we 
considered  and  spoken  to  as  feliow  creatures — not  as  "  menials  " 
and  "  infei-iors."  No  substitute  can  be  found  for  fellow  feeling, 
no  patent  German  silver  heneeolence  can  supply  the  place  of  thn 
genuine  humau  heart.  It  beboves  each  and  all  of  us  to  put  o 
hand  to  this  needful  work.  We  may  meet  with  stupidity  ( 
'  T.titude,  and  seem  to  labour  in  vain  j  but  patience  vUl  i~ 
id,  if  we  persevere,  wo  shall  have  less  complaintd 
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depravity  and  worthlessness  of  senrants.  We  must  be  t(deraxit  of 
short-comings — very  like  our  own  ;  and  whether  wo  see  fruits  of 
our  lahour  or  not,  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  an  optional  duty, 
which  we  may  take  up  and  lay  down  as  we  will,  but  one  wide  and 
deep  as  Humanity  itself,  and  entailed  on  all  who  are  in  a  position 
to  keep  domestics,  from  the  one  maid-ofrall-work  up  to  a  ducal 
establishment.  "  Mais  c'est  qu  *on  veut  que  le  pauvro  soit  sans 
defaut ;''  and  it  is  not  in  nature  that  masters  are  to  be  allowed 
to  monopolise  *'  les  defauts"  with  impunity. 

G.  E.  J. 
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Wit  and  Humour,  selected  from  the  English  Poets,  with  an  Illustrative 
Essay  and  Critical  Comments.  By  Lbioh  Hunt.  Post  8vo.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  exceedingly  carefully  drawn  out,  and 
requires  an  accurate  appreciation  in  the  reader.  "  Wit  and  Humour, 
selected  from  the  English  Poets,  with  an  Illustrative  Essay."  We 
think  some  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  author  by  not  properly  con- 
sidering what  he  has  promised  in  his  title-page,  and  what  were  his 
intentions.  To  comprise  within  three  hundred  and  fifty,  by  no  means 
very  closely  printed,  pages,  an3rthing  like,  a  full  specimen  of  English 
wits  and  humourists,  together  with  a  commentary  on  the  infinite 
variety  of  modes  in  which  they  have  manifested  their  genius,  was 
beyond  even  the  condensing  powers  of  this  accomplished  and  practised 
critic.  After  a  life  devoted  to  the  elegant  literature  of  all  ages  and- 
countries,  and  with  remarkable  powers  of  appreciation  and  talent,  Mr. 
Hunt,  very  fortunately  for  the  rising  generation,  deteimined  to  give  the 
fruits  of  his  contemplations  and  experience  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
essays  on  the  chief  modes  in  which  the  literary  genius  manifests  itself. 

It  is  part  of  the  destiny  of  mankind  that  they  shall  be  wrought  upon 
by  action  and  reaction.  By  the  action  of  facts  and  sensations,  and  by 
the  reaction  of  the  effects  of  these  potentialities  as  reverberated  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  in  the  brains  and  bosoms  of  their  more  per- 
fectly formed  fellow-creatures.  From  the  idiot  to  Newton,  from 
Bemardine  to  Shakespeare,  range  an  infinite  gradation  of  capacities  to 
understand  and  to  feel.  Yet  we  know  not  how  much  of  the  powerful 
ratiocination  of  the  one,  and  the  infinitesimal  delicacy  of  apprehension 
of  the  other,  was  owing  to  original  formation,  and  how  muc^  to  some 
happy  circumstance,  which  woke  their  faculties  and  their  sympathetic 
powers.  The  progress  of  civilisation  shows  us  how  much  is  done  by 
the  contact  of  sharp  intellects,  and  every  man  knows  that  his  appro- 
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hension  is  capable  o(  improvement,  and  that  he  perceives  the  mlaiioS 
ct  things  mnch  more  clenrly  as  his  observstioii  is  sharpened  by 
experience,  or  stimulated  by  his  interests.  Criticism,  or  rather  com- 
mentary, therefore,  such  as  penetrating  and  poweriul  minds  like  the 
present  author  and  hie  class  give  us,  is  an  artificial  experience,  and 
their  lively  illuatration  and  agreeable  treatment  supply  a  stimulant 
that  arouses  and  s^ralies  the  reader's  faculties.  A  guide  to  a  joke  mav 
seem  to  he  an  absurdity  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  aametimes  needful, 
and  though  dull  men  are  generally  left  by  the  quick-witted  to  slumber 
in  their  ignonmce,  yet  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  difference 
bnt  that  of  time  between  the  wittiest  and  the  dullest ;  and  eo  far  it 
mere  apprehension  of  pnrely  intellectual  or  reasoning  forms  are  con- 
cerned it  is  probably  true.  Mathematics  are  but  slow  wit,  and  the 
satisfaction  that  the  calculator  enjoys  at  finding  his  result  is  akin 
to  the  pieasare  eitperienced  in  finding  the  fitness  of  two  apparently 
antagonistic  ideas  brought  into  junction  by  the  wit-  To  trace,  there- 
fore, the  relations  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  uttered  by  poets,  philct- 
sopheis,  and  wits,  is  to  open  schools  for  adult  children,  and  to  put 
spectacles  and  microscopes  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  mental 
vision  is  weak,  or  who  know  not  how  to  set  about  the  examination. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  the  loftiest  Tiews  of  the  duties  and  office  of  sucll  a 
critic ;  and  he  has  shewn  it  in  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subject,  • 
which  he  has  divided  into  three  portions  ;  Imagination  and  Fancy 
forming  the  first,  Wit  and  Humonr  the  second,  ana  Action  and  Passion 
the  third.  The  first  and  second  we  have,  the  third  is  yet  to  come. 
These  certainly  comprise  all  the  mat^el  with  which  genius  operates 
to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  It  is  by  the  exercise 
of  these  portions  of  humanity  that  the  poet  "  wakes  the  soul  by  tender 
strokes  01  art  ; "  and  without  which  tLe  ratiocination  of  philosophy, 
and  even  the  revealments  of  religion,  would  be  inoperative.  Man  is 
more  than  a  reasoning  being ;  certainly  "  noble  in  reason,"  but  "  infi- 
nite in  faculties;"  "m  apprehension  fike  a  Godi"  and  has  more  in  hW 
than  this  muddy  vesture  of  clay  will  permit  fully  to  be  developed.  It 
would  be  a  great  service  to  those  seeking  intellectual  culture,  if  some 
one  would  give  us  another  volume  or  two,  tu  match  the  present,  on  the 
reasoning  and  rehgions  nature  of  the  human  being.  We  should  then 
be  near  to  a  system  of  metaphysics,  given  in  the  most  satisfactory  fbrms 
and  with  the  most  understandable  of  illustrations.  Treatises,  like  the 
presentj  styled  Philosophy  and  Fact— Religion  and  Faith— Sympathy 
and  Affections — would  open  to  us  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  that  ooula 
not  but  be  beneficial.  There  are  living  authors  who  would  satisbo- 
torily  finish  the  series  thus,  and  almost  with  an  eqnal  charm  of  style 
and  fullness  of  knowledge  as  the  present.     Mr.  Hunt  has  never  yr' 

■      '    ■ "      .'   ■  '  "  ctMo 

!  equal  to  the  present  volumes,  for  if  they 
tardily  off,"  they  would  be  worse  than  useless  :  as  preventing  any 


tonched  on  these  subjects  elaborately,  though  be  must  have  reflected 
them.    They  should  be  equal  to  the  present  volumes,  for  if  they  " 
tardily  off,"  they  would  n 
ther  attempts  of  the  kind. 
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Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  absolately  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
true  end  and  purport  of  mr.  Hunt's  labours  may  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  notice  of  this 
volume. 

In  the  preface  we  find  regrets  that  the  nature  of  the  work  prevents 
selection  from  the  prose  writers,  (except  in  the  preliminary  dissertation) 
and  also  complaints  of  the  perplexities  that  oeset  the  Editor  in  his 
task^  from  the  superabundance  of  materials ;  we  also  find  an  announce- 
ment that  will  be  cordially  greeted,  namely,  that  he  is  "  preparing  for 
publication  a  volume  apart  from  the  series,  and  on  quite  another  plan  : 
its  object  being  to  produce  such  a  selection  from  favourite  authors,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  as  a  lover  of  books,  young  or  old,  might  like  to  find 
lying  in  the  parlour  of  some  old  country  house."  After  the  "  Essay  on 
Wit  and  Humour  "  of  some  seventy  pages,  we  have  separate  brief  dis- 
sertations, with  illustrative  extracts  from  Chaucer — Shakespeare — Ben 
Jonson — Beaumont  and  Fletcher — The  Author  of  "  the  admirable  old 
song  ;  full  of  the  gusto  of  iteration,  and  exquisite  in  variety  as  well  as 
sameness,"  and  which  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  must  be  the  product  of  Dekker 
— Randolph — Suckling — Brome — Marvel — Butler — Dryden— Philips — 
Pope — Swift — Green — Goldsmith — ^Wolcot.  Certainly,  this  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  our  Wits  and  Humourists — ^both  Gower  and  Hey  wood, 
and  numerous  smaller  writers  previous  to  Elizabeth's  reign,  might  have 
found  admittance,  and  from  that  period  to  the  Restoration,  many  poets, 
including  all  the  writers  of  the  Cavalier  songs,  have  a  claim  to  notice. 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  sentimental  times  of  Anne,  a  long  rout  of 
bacchanalian  gentlemen,  headed  by  Tom  Durfey,  clammer  for  a  place, 
and  a  front  one  too.  Then  come  the  greatest  of  all  our  humourists, 
Fielding,  followed  by  Shebeare,  perhaps  equal  in  degree  though  not  in 
amount ;  and  Smollett,  whose  Humphrey  Clinker  can  never  go  out  of 
print.  But  these  were  prose  writers  :  but  not  so  men  of  more  recent 
date.  The  Smiths — and  greater  than  all.  Hood — yet  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated— and  now  living,  some  two  or  three  whose  style  is  perfectly 
their  own,  and  whose  power  and  abundance  fully  equal  to  their  great 
predecessors. 

But  no  blame  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  has  been  cruelly  circumscribed  in 
space.  But  he  has  so  whetted  our  appetites  for  the  glorious  and 
abundant  banquet  that  awaits  us,  that  we  trust  some  merciful  book- 
seller will  immediately  commence,  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the 
age,  a  full  and  ample  selection  from  these  stores,  in  a  shilling  monthly 
issue,  under  his  superintendence.  In  all  cases  the  works  (for  instance, 
Fielding's  and  Smollett's)  could  not  be  given  ;  but  still  a  pregnant, 
brief  and  stirring  commentary  on  each  might  be  substituted.  We 
long  for  magnums — ^these  demi-semi-quavers  of  extracts  are  but  a  drop 
to  our  thirsty  souls.  We  want  not  to  lunch,  but  to  dine  and  carouse. 
Would  it  could  be  ;  we  promise  not  merely  to  notice,  but  far  more,  to 
purchase  a  copy  ourselves. 

The  Illustrative  Essay  almost  commences  with  a  splendid  quotation 
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from  Barrow  of  wit,  which,  though  a  little  dimmed  bf  &b  ohaoletenesa  of 
espresBion,  ie  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  fecundity  of  thought  in  maay  of 
our  early  (liTineB ;  men  who  studied  humain  nature  as  well  ae  creeds, 
in  order  the  better  to  operate  upon  it.  ^Ve  shall,  however,  give  Mr, 
Hunt's  definitiooH  of  wit  and  humour  as  more  just  to  him  so  to  do. 
He  introducBB  them  by  saying — 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  everything  witty  of  hatuoroua  excites  laaghtfr. 
It  nuy  be  accompuiied  wiUi  a  sense  of  too  many  other  things  to  i£  to ; 
with  too  mnch  tbuuglit,  with  too  great  a  perfecliDn  even,  or  with  pathos  OF 
BOtTow.  All  extremeB  meet ;  oxoesa  of  laughlor  itself  nma  into  tears,  and 
mirth  beoomoa  heaviness.  Mirth  (Q,y.  LiooHTSB)  iuelf  is  too  ofWn  bw 
meluichuly  in  disguiie.  The  jasts  of  the  fool  In  Lear  oi'e  tlie  mgba  of 
knowledge.  But  oe  tar  aa  wit  and  humour  ofieoC  us  cm  our  own  aeeoiiDt^ 
or  tmmodilied  by  graver  canBidcrations,  taughltr  is  their  usual  result,  and 
happy  mtificalioii." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt's  definition  of  wit : — 
'  "  The  natore  of  wit,  therefore,  lias  tieen  w^asoeTlmned.  Ittakesnuqy 
forms  ;  and  the  word  indeed  means  many  things,  eome  of  them  very  grsre 
and  important ;  but  iu  the  popular  and  prcnijling  sense  of  the  term  (as 
aacenduicy  which  it  has  uBurped,  by  the  help  of  uabion,  over  that  of  the 
intellectunl  facnlty,  OTpererpHon  itself),  wit  may  bo  deRned  to  be  tiig  orU- 
traryjvxlapimtumofdiimnttlarideiUjfor  lomi  livclt/  jraiyoje  of  aintmlcOiaii 
or  emtnul,  generrUh/  of  botii.  It  is  fancy  in  ila  most  wilfnl,  and  atiiedjr 
Bpeaking,  its  least  pooticB]  state  ;  that  is  to  aay,  wit  does  not  conlemplMe  ilB 
ideaa  for  their  own  sakca  in  any  light  apart  from  tlicir  ordinaiy  pro^ieal 
one,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  eB'ect  by  their  eombioi&in. 
Poetry  may  take  up  the  combination  and  improve  it,  but  it  then  divests  it  of 
its  arbitrary  character,  and  convei-ts  it  iatn  something  better.  Wit  is  Qte 
olasb  and  reconcilement  of  incongruitieB  ;  the  meeting  of  extremes  round  a 
corner  ;  the  {tashing  of  an  artificial  tight  from  one  object  to  anotiiGr,  ^*- 
cloaing  Bomo  nnexpecled  resemblance  or  connection.  It  is  the  dateebini  of 
likeness  in  unbkeneas,  of  sympathy  in  antipathy,  or  of  the  extreme  pointa 
of  antipathies  themselvea,  made  fiiends  by  tlie  very  merriment  of  th^ 
inOwiuction.  The  mode,  or  form,  is  comparatively  of  no  consequenoe, 
provided  it  give  no  trouble  to  llie  apprehension  ;  and  you  may  bi-ing  ae  mimy 
ideaa  together  as  can  pleasantly  assemble.  But  a  single  one  is  nothing. 
Two  ideas  arc  as  nceeesary  to  wit,  as  couples  ure  to  marriages  ;  and  the 
nmon  is  h^py  in  proportion  to  the  agreeablonew  of  tlie  oSbpriug." 

The  following  of  humour ; — 

"  The  cose,  I  think,  is  the  same  with  bumoni'.  ffutiuiur,  considered  w 
flie  object  treated  of  by  tlie  hnmoroua  writer,  and  not  aa  the  poner  of  treat- 
ing  it,  derives  its  name  &om  the  prcvuliug  quality  of  moieiure  in  the  bodi^ 
t^perameut ;  aud  is  a  laidency  of  the  miiul  ta  iw  in  pariieular  dirtettota 
efVtiMght  orfiding  vuirc  amtmng  Han  acantnli^lej  at  least  in  the  opinim 
iciety.  It  is  therefore,  ^ther  in  reality  or  appearance,  a  thing  inco&rist- 
It  deals  in  incongmitiea  of  ebaraeter  uid  dreumBtance,  as  wit  does  in 
tjiOHe  of  ai'hitrary  ideas.  The  more  Ibe  incongruities  ti>e  better,  prcrideA 
"-  -V  nre  all  iu  naCore  ;  hut  two,  at  any  rate,  arc  as  necessary  to  Lumoor,  aa 
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the  two  ideas  are  to  wit ;  and  the  moare  strikingly  they  differ,  yvi  hamiuniMt, 
the  more  amusing  the  result  Such  is  the  memnff  tofcethor  of  tho  (MruivHi* 
sities  to  love  and  war  in  the  person  of  exquiute  Undo  Toby  ;  of  tho  culUblo 
and  tlie  manly  in  Parson  Adams  ;  of  the  professional  and  ilir  iudiviuuiJ,  or 
the  accidental  and  the  permanent,  in  tlio  Canterbury  ISWrinm  ;  \4  t)M 
objectionable  and  the  agreeable,  the  fat  and  the  iU)arpwitttHl,Tn  FalHtatT;  of 
honesty  and  knavery  in  Gil  Bias  ;  of  protonsion  and  non-perfornuunv  in  tho 
Bullies  of  the  dramatic  poets  ;  of  folly  and  windttm  in  l>ox  IjuixoU'  :  of 
shrewdness  and  doltishness  in  Sandio  Jrania  ;  uul  it  may  Ih«  adiUnU  in  th«> 
discordant  yet  harmonious  co-operation  of  Don  Quixottt  and  hii*  a(tondant« 
considered  as  a  pair  ;  for  those  two  characters,  by  protftniting  thon\ttolvtii  t\> 
tlie  mind  in  combination,  insensibly  conspirt>  to  give  us  one  compinu\d  idtM 
of  the  whole  abstract  human  being  ;  divided  iudi«od  by  ItH  t»\tr»MUo  tHiutm- 
dictions  of  body  and  soul,  but  at  the  same  time  made  ono  and  iuiUvlMblo  by 
community  of  error  and  the  neoessitieB  of  coni|uiniontihip.  Sanohtt  li*  tho 
flesh,  looking  after  its  homely  needs  ;  his  niaitter,  who  in  aUo  bli»  du|H\  in 
the  spirit,  starving  on  sentuuont.  Sancho  hiniMolf,  bidng  a  innnpovnul  \\t 
sense  and  absurdity,  tlms  heaps  duality  on  duality,  iHUitraulotion  on  OiUttm- 
diction  ;  and  the  inimitable  associates  contrast  and  ivtloot  ono  another/* 

Every  man  almost  will  have  something  to  add  i»r  nlmtrnot    fit^m 
a  definition,  and  we  are  no  exception  to  this  rult>— but  lt»t  \\»  jmsii  on, 
Mr.  Hunt  next,  and  somewhat  formally  for  him,  trt^atM  of  tho  Amt 
peculiarities  of  Wit  and  Humour,  under  tho  heads  of  8imil«»—Motnphor 
— the  Poetical  Process — Irony — Burlesiiuc —  Pniinly — KxngutM'nt  ion- 
Ultra  Continuity,   and   Extravagance  in  general — Puns'-'Nlnonnudo 
Poetry — Naif    Jargon    and    Nonsense    Verses — Conscious    nuu\o\uii 
indulged — Humours  of  Nations  and  Classes — IIumoui*sof  n\tuv  tom- 
perament — Moral  or  Intellectual  Incongruities — *'  and  last  and  abovo 
all,"  Genial  Contradictions  of  the  Conventional.     This  divisiiui  nud 
subdivision  may  seem  dull  and  formal  in  our  bald  nan'nti<»n,   but, 
embalmed  in  the  delicious   and  mellifluous  style  of  tho  t'Msayiiit,  nntl 
strewed  with  extracts  of  great  power  and  pungency,  it  is  vt>ry  i>loa>»nnt 
and  highly  instructive  reading.     It  need  scarcely  bo  said  that  it  shoWH 
discursive,  yet  discriminating,  reading  so  various,  that  it  aUnu>  is  Hutll- 
cient  to  prove  the  catholicity  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sympathies  ;  and  the  great 
merit  of  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  a  giund  defence  oi  mirth  and  wholeson\o 
pure  cheerfulness.     The  utmost  delicacy  of  feeling  is  allied  to  tho  most 
joyous  animal  spirits.    The  reader  will  hew  find  some  modes  of  fun 
and  wit  made  apparent  and  justified  to  him  ;  and  quips,  and  cranks, 
and  sallies,  that  seemed  utter  folly  and  nonsense,  are  awarded  a 
becoming   position  in  this  receptacle    for  the  gaieties  of   the  soul. 
The    stem,    and    perhaps    stolid,    reasoner    will    grimly  smile    at 
the  biting  irony  and  acute  wit  of  Swift  and  Butler ;  but  ho  is  here 
shown  how  he  may  enjoy  the  macaronic  nonsense  of  Drummond,  or  the 
fooleries  of  O^eefe.    We  shall  give  a  quotation  of  this  portion,  because 
it  is  this  capacity  to  extract ''  mirth  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs,"  that  is  so  highly  and  admirably  characteristic  of  Mr.  HunfiB 
genius.    We  are  quite  certain  that  the  author  of  any  original  absurdit;!^ 


himself  sees  some  fun,  or  wit,  or  hiimonr  in  what  he  does,  and  ins 
uorrelative  minds,  however  few,  wlio  can  appreciate ;  and  if  he  had 
possessed  a  better  mode  of  exposition,  would  have  gained  a  larger 
popularity.  This  power  of  giving  the  exposition  makes  Mr,  Hont 
So  admirable  a  critic. 

"  Bm'dens  of  songs  have  been  rendered  jovial  and  amusing  not  onh  bj 
mere  aoalogiea  of  fiomid,  like  tliose  of  Darwin,  sueli  afi  the  gU        '"      -'  ^- 
French  baeohanalian  poela  (imitating  the  decantering  of  wine),  i 
puTotd  in  a  maei^uerade  calling  to  3ie  wnitera, — 


(TOt,  tflt,— tot,  lAt,— tfitj  tflt,— 
Du  rfit,  du  rot,  du  rot, 
Uolk,  hoik,  laijTiais, 
Du  ^in  suk  perroqncts) 


of«B^ 


hut  a  man  of  genius,  the  best  farcical  wiiter  in  our  language,  O'Keefe,  baa 
made  llicm  epitomes  of  charaetcr  and  cirramstanw,  and  filled  tliem  witli  a 
gBiotj  and  a  muric  the  mnst  fantasticBl  and  plesBant.  It  is  har<llj  fair  lo 
quote  them  apart  Irom  the  whole  contest  of  the  scene  ;  and  readers  si's 
warned  off,  if  their  own  ammal  spirits  cannot  enter  heartily  into  an  eKtrt- 
vagance.     But  Buch  as  are  not  aJraid  to  be  amused,  niU  be. 

"  1  shait  give,  however,  but  one  taste  of  aueh  esceflave  piukle.  Tile 
folluH'ing  is  part  of  a  song  Euug  by  a  schoolmaster,  whose  aniiDal  Bpirita 
liiumph  over  hia  wig  and  l^biliments  : — 


Andilie'aoftkejem 
(Pleasant  bit  of  superfluous  iufui'mallau  !) 


Taj-ra 


"  A  collection  of  songs,  particular]]'  street  songs,  good  and  bad  (tbMi  )l 
say,  very  bad,  or  uninfenlionally  ahturd),  remains  to  he  made  by  beb 

'competent  hand,'  and  would  be  a  ricli  exliibition  of  populai-  feeling,    

distiDguisfaed  living  writer  and  stateEman,  who  is  great  enough  to  be  a 
tboningh  humanist,  and  to  tliiuk  nothing  benealli  liim  wliich  iulerests  lug 
fellow-creatures,  is  in  possesEion  of  Bomo  such  collection,  and  might  perh^a 
allow  it  to  be  used.  Malerials  for  such  things  have  influenced  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  ;  and  what  is  more,  or  at  leoet  no  anti-climax.  Uncle  To^ 
patronized  them.  Everybody  knows  how  fond  be  was  of  the  tune  of  liuti 
bullero  ;  hia  comfort  under  all  aftHclions, — controversy,  surgery,  and  " 
Slop. 

■  The  Inle  Mr.  Mathcn-s,  a  man  of  genius  in  liis  ivay,  ni 


i 
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as  well  as  manner,  and  a  worthy  contributor  to  the  wit  which  he  collected 
from  friends  and  kindred,  was  a  disburser  of  much  admirable  ^  acute  non- 
sense,' which  it  is  a  pity  not  to  preserve.  What  could  be  better  than  his 
Scotchwoman  ?  or  bis  foreigners  I  or  the  gentleman  who  *  with  infinite 
promptitude  of  mind,  cut  oflf  the  lion's  head  ? '  or  the  Englishman,  who 
after  contemplating  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  comparing  it  with  its  fame  (and 
himself),  exclaimed,  snapping  his  fingers  at  it,  *  You  *re  a  humbug  ! ' 

"  Endless  are  the  *  quips  and  cranks '  of  Wit  and  Humour.  Puns 
(Pointes  ?)  are  banished  from  good  company  at  present,  though  kings  once 
encouraged  and  Csesar  and  Bacon  recorded  them,  and  Cicero  and  Shak- 
speare  seem  to  have  thought  them  part  of  the  common  property  of  good 
spirits.  They  are' tiresome  when  engrossing,  and  execrable,  if  bad  ;  at 
least,  if  not  very  and  elaborately  bad,  and  of  malice  prepense.  But  a  pun 
may  contain  wit  of  the  first  water.  Those  of  Hood  are  astonishing  for  their 
cleverness,  abundance,  and  extravagance." 

Of  pure  nonsense  in  parody  we  do  not  find  an  example,  though 
Pope's  "  Ode,  by  a  Man  of  Quality,"  and  the  "Rejected  Addresses'  " 
imitation  of  Laura  Matilda — 

**  Where  is  Cupid's  crimson  motion 
Billowy  ecstacy  of  woe  l" 

must  have  been  familiar  to  Mr.  Hunt.  The  following  also  is  so  capital 
a  sample  of  the  kind,  from  a  publication  in  which  so  many  good  things 
are  gorgeously  entombed,  (for  the  current  readers  will  not  read  con- 
tinuously the  back  numbers  even  of  "  Punch,")  that  several  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  it, 

A  BALLAD  OF  BEDLAM. 

"  Oh !  Lady,  wake ! — the  azure  mom 

Is  ripplmg  on  the  verdant  skies. 
The  owl  is  warbling  his  soft  tune^ 

Awaiting  but  thy  snowy  eyes. 
The  joys  of  future  years  are  past, 

To-morrow's  hopes  have  fled  away ; 
Still  let  us  love,  and  e'en  at  last 

We  shall  be  happy  yesterday. 

"  The  early  beam  of  rosy  night 

Drives  off  the  ebon  mom  afar,  ^ 
Whilst,  through  the  murmur  of  the  light, 

The  Huntsman  winds  his  mad  guitar.^ 
Then,  Lady,  wake !  my  brigantine 

Pants,  neighs,  and  prances  to  be  free ; 
Until  creation  I  am  thine. 

To  some  rich  desert  fly  with  me." 

Nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  mere  absurdity,  nor  any  definition  or 
analysation  of  the  purport  of  satire:  a  point  necessary  to  be  determined, 
as  many  have  thought  it  consisted  in  mere  vehement  denunciation. 


HEW  DOOBS. 

Bat  we  are  forgetting  cmr  own  admonition,  sad  from  the  ftef  Of 
Mr.  Hunt's  having  done  so  ranch,  are  desirous  for  more.  We  nnat 
iBmember  Ihnt  it  is  but  "  Wit  «nd  Humour  selected  from  llie  E^Uah 
Poets,  with  an  illustrative  Essay,"  whereas  we  are  eager  to  have  from 
him  a  full  and  complete  Dissertation  on  Wit  and  Humour — and  ■ 
Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  or  Portions  of  PoemSj  containing  anything 
worth  preserving  in  the  language. 

The  notices  of  the  various  poet«  are  brief,  hut  abounding  in  the  geninc 
of  the  author,  pongeotly  portjajing  the  characteiistica  of  each.  Wean 
not,  and  perhaps  no  one  is,  prepared  to  ngree  with  all  the  opinions,  but 
Btill  no  one  can  rise  from  their  perusal  withont  having  acquired  fresh 

§limpses  of  the  excellence  of  the  authors.  Animal  spirits  go  for  a  cRst 
eal  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  doubtless  they  are  delightful  things,  bou  to 
possess  and  to  witness,  but  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  them,  whidi,  at 
the  best,  only  create  rolUcldng  and  fun,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Wit  and  Humour. 

We  may  conclade  our  somewhat  lengthened  notice,  with  a  hearty 
recommendation  to  the  reader  to  obtain  and  study  for  himself  thia 
delightful  work,  which  seems  intended,  by  the  elegance  of  its  printing 
and  binding,  for  a  present  book,  and  one  more  suited  to  either  sex.  we 
cannot  imagine.  To  present  it  would  be  a  compliment  io  the  r 
as  well  M  a  sign  of  good  laate  in  the  donor. 


FlBESiDE  LiBRAny.    21  Volumes.     ]3mo.    Gilt  cloth. 
Jahes  Burns. 
This  series  of  very  cheap  pablications,  elevating  the  s 
literatare  for  young  persons,  while  adopted  to  the  enlertaininent  €f. 

has  reached  its  twenty-Brst  volume.     Whether  we  regai-d  the  n . 

of  the  typography,  the  classical  character  of  the  embellish ments,  or  Uift 
richness  of  the  binding,  we  are  equally  struck  with  the  spirit  which  has 
undertaken  so  beautiful,  and  extensive  a  publication.  The  contents  of 
the  series  generally  are  selected  with  judgment ;  many  of  them  are 
translated  from  the  choicest  morsels  of  distinguished  foreign  writers. 
To  begin  with  the  German  series,  we  have  the  "  Undine  "  of  La  Motte 
Fouque,  a  favourite  in  this  counhy,  and  the  "  Shadowless  man,"  better 
known  as  "  Peter  Schlemihl,"  by  Chamisso,  "  Liesli,"  and  "  Heinii<di 
and  Blancs,"  all  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings.  Of  course  the  printing 
is  close,  but  of  singular  elegance.  Thia  work  is  another  remarkabls 
feature  of  the  present  time  in  that  we  get  not  onlv  the  cheapest,  hut  Uit 
beat  of  its  kind,  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  they  may  be  in  every  cue's  hand. 
We  find  in  this  series  the  "  Magic  King"  of  Fouque,  in  one  volume. 
Here  is  Schiller  in  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "  William  Tell."  The 
favourite  tale  of  "  Muscens,"  Woltmann's  romance  of  the  "  White 
Lady,"  Quentyn  Malsys,"  and  other  tales, of  Pichler;  "Fablm  m 
^fuables"  from  Lessinp,  Herder,  Gellert,  Heisonee,  and  others  ja  ' 
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^'  Popular  Tales  of  HarefF,'*  little  known  in  England,  and  in  poetiy 
translations  of  Ballads  and  Songs  from  Schiller,  Uhland,  Hilrffer, 
Goethe,  Komer^  Decker,  Foncju^,  Chamisso,  &c.  All  thcs^  in  nme 
small  volumes^  abounding  in  mterest,  comprising  that  |)ortion  of  tlM 
German  series  which  has  gone  to  press  up  to  the  present  lime. 

Of  English  origin  there  are  here  the  "Twelre  Nights'  Rntt^rtaiiH 
ments,"  "  Household  Tales  and  Traditions  "  «  Ancient  Moral  Talw," 
in  the  series  of  fiction,  together  with  **  Marco  Visconti,"  from  th« 
Italian  of  Manzoni,  and  "Praaca  Loupouloff  **  from  Uio  Kitminn.  In 
the  British  poetical  series  we  have  "  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tah^  *  Uwvx 
Percy,  Ritson,  Evans,  and  others  ;  "  Ballads  from  English  History,**  and 
"  Select  Specimens  of  Scottish  Songs  ;  **  in  biography,  •*  The  tiivt»a  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  John  Evelyn,  and  several  biahopn," 
in  one  volume,  with  those  of  Walton,  Wotton,  Vanaliaw,  Earl  of  IVrhy, 
Lord  Collingwood,  Sir  T.  Raffles,  Lord  Exmouth,  George  Herbert*  1>r, 
Donne,  and  Bishops  Ken  and  Sanderson,  in  a  second ;  and  in  a  third 
volume  Selections  from  the  Lives  of  celebrated  Greoks.  Then*  in  alao 
one  volume  devoted  to  a  new  edition  of  Poole's  treatise  on  **  ChurriitNi, 
their  structure,  arrangement,  and  decoration." 

We  thus  particulanse,  because  the  present  series  of  works  imines  firom 
a  quarter  which  we  suspect  is  influenced  by  certain  tbeological  teitden* 
cies.  A  peculiar  party  is  up  and  stirring  in  this  matter,  actiw»  anxioua 
to  be  foremost  in  the  field,  and  leaning  upon  a  creed  of  tradition,  moul* 
dering  amid  moss-clad  ruins  of  gothic  barbarism.  We  infer  this  frt»m 
the  tendency  displayed  in  this  work,  in  a  solitary  volume  or  two  it  i« 
true,  for  the  majority  are  of  a  character  which  will  not  admit  of  tho 
introduction  of  those  flashes  from  the  guiding  spirit  which  a»*e  seen  hew 
and  there  when  opportunity  proffers.  It  will  be  right  to  particularise. 
To  the  German  series,  every  way  excellent,  we  do  not  make  reference,  nor, 
in  fact,  to  either  of  these  works,  except  the  biography.  ITei-e  wo  see  the 
leaning  to  which  we  allude.  In  the  life  of  tlie  Rev.  John  Evelyn  are 
recorded,  among  other  things,  his  idea  of  a  species  of  monastic  brother^ 
hood.  This  is  given  with  the  preface — "Now  that  the  thoughts  of 
English  churchmen  are  turned  towards  the  revival  of  the  monastio 
system,  purged  of  its  corruptions,  &c."  What  English  churchmen  are 
thinking  of  re-establishing  monasteries !  None,  we  boldly  assert, 
except  the  small  party  that,  addicted  to  the  more  objectionable  tenets  of 
Romanism,  has  not  the  honesty  to  declare  itself  Roman,  while  from  the 
English  church  it  stands  wide  apart.  In  the  same  life  we  have  found 
carefully  recorded  the  cure  of  a  decrepit  and  sick  child  by  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  the  cure  of  the  blind  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  martjrr, 
Charles  I. !  The  king,  who  rode  through  Leicester  streets,  commanding 
his  soldiers  to  cut  down  the  people ;  the  paternal  monarch,  who  raised 
a  bloody  war  to  enforce  his  privilege  of  taxing  the  people  without  a 
parliament ;  the  monarch,  whose  word  coula  not  be  trusted ;  the 
haughtiest  prince  as  a  man,  and  the  greatest  double-dealer  of  his  time. 
In  these  days  it  were  better,  in  making  selections,  to  omit  such  passages, 


wlien  writing  works  to  the  young,  as  can  dow  onlj  pravoke  s  Imgfe 
contempt  from  Mne  persons,  uiileaa  the  object  b«  to  en&rce  the  prinei- 
ple8  of  supcrelitian  and  lymnny,  which  the  new  «ect  bo  atrongi;  tavoaiM, 
wiih  whom.  Charles  is  both  a  hero  and  a  majtjr.  The  political  mea- 
HUres,  of  late  years — all  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  ab^don- 
ment  of  the  bad  and  untenable  things  of  the  past,  and  to  enlarge  the 
mental  vision,  and  elevate  the  mind — all  that  is  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  is  evidently  viewed  in  these  hiograpliies  with  intolerance. 
The  "Life  of  Lord  Exmoutb  "  furnisbpa  a  text  book  for  tie  compiler 
in  this  regard,  as  if  that  gallant  officer  were  any  authority  upon  civil  or 
religious  questions.  Lord  Exmouth  was  a  true  lieamnn ;  of  a  narrow 
capacity,  ever  meaning  well ;  of  whom  it  was  observed  by  a  naval  officer, 
that  he  would  have  fought  the  battle  of  Trablgar  as  well  as  Nelson,  h 
far  OB  tlio  lighting  part  was  concerned,  but  he  would  never  have  shoitm 
Nelson's  previous  strategy.  Both  Pel  lews  were  truly  brave  and  kind  men, 
but  not  of  the  wise  oat  of  their  profession,  as  is  well  known.  Thff 
biographical  part  of  the  preeent  ceries  is  tinctared  with  a  spirit  we  cannot 
commend,  and  we  observe  somewhat  of  the  same  in  "  Poole's  volume  on 
charch  decorations."  Bad  enough,  we  agree,  are  moat  of  the  new  churches 
that  have  been  recently  constructed ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  for  reviv- 
ing Gothic  omamentfl  and  imagery,  with  their  carved  inelegondes, 
not  to  say  gross  indecencies  in  some  cases,  merely  because  tiiey  are  old- 
Some  of  the  noblest  churches  in  the  world  are  Greek  and  Roman  in  archi- 
tecture. Our  old  edifices  derive  half  their  charm  from  the  itsEociafianB 
of  age,  which  cannot  accompany  new  buildings  in  the  same  style.  The 
adoption  of  the  Gothic  in  all  coses,  in  preference,  only  shows  a  craving 
after  what  is  part  and  portion  of  the  days  of  spiritu^  despotism,  polt- 
tical  tyranny,  and  deplorable  popnlar  ignorance.  Hence  the  least 
elevated  minds  now  among  the  higher  classes  go  hack  to  dork  ages  in 
all  their  imaginings ;  feudality  is  their  idol,  and  the  glorious  advance^ 
ment  :n  science  and  popular  power — our  might  as  a  nation,  cur  arm  of 
rule,  that  some  portion  of  every  region  and  chmate  of  the  earth  confesses 
— our  advanced  progress  and  treineiidoua  energies,  are  all  innovations 
upon  the  era  when,  at  intervals,  breaking  each  other's  witless  heads  in 
the  tilt,  or  seeking  Quixotic  glories  in  Palestine,  in  border  feuds,  and 
boar  hunting,  lay  the  alories  of  the  aristocracy.  At  that  time  they 
could  scarcely  scrawl  their  names  on  paper,  bat  abandoned  the  nn- 
envied  empire  of  mind  to  bishops  and  clerks,  who  knew  pretty  well 
how  to  turn  it  to  their  own  profit.  Hence  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  new 
class  extol  the  Beckets  and  Lauds  of  departed  years.  We  slate  tiese 
things  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  on  viewing  the  tendencies  of  several 
recent  works,  though  in  the  present  series  they  are  manifested  bulinJLjji 
solitary  instance  or  two,  -^^*B 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

And  now  is  Snipeton  widowed.  Yes :  with  a  living  wife, 
damned  to  worst  widowhood.  It  would  have  worn  and  tortured 
the  spirit  within  him  eometimes  to  wander  from  the  desk  to  the 
eliurchyard,  and  there  look  down  upon  Clarissa's  grave.  To  have 
read,  and  read  with  dreamy,  vacant  eyes,  the  few  tombstone 
syllables  that  sum  up — solemnly  brief — the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
wrongs,  and  wretchedness  ;  the  pleasant  thoughts  and  aching 
weariness  that  breath  begins  and  ends.  **  Clarissa,  wife  of 
Ebenezer  Snipeton,  died  — .*'  Words  to  dim  a  husband *s  eyes  ; 
to  carry  heaviness  to  the  heart ;  to  numb  the  soul ;  and  for  a  time 
to  make  the  lone  man,  with  his  foot  at  the  treasure-holding  grave, 
feel  the  whole  world  drifted  from  him,  and  he  left  landed  on  the 
little  spot  he  looks  on.  And  then  breaks  small,  moiu*nful  music 
from  those  words  :  pleasant,  hopeful  sounds,  that  will  mingle  her 
name  with  his  ;  that  will  make  him  own  the  dear,  the  still  incor- 
porate dead.  The  flesh  of  his  flesh,  the  bone  of  his  bone,  is 
lapsed  into  the  disgrace  of  death  :  it  is  becoming  the  nourishment 
of  grass  ;  and  still  his  heart  yearns  to  the  changing  form :  still  it 
is  a  part  of  him  ;  and  his  tender  thoughts  may,  with  the  coffined 
dead,  love  to  renew  the  bridal  vow  the  dead  absolves  him  of.  And 
Snipeton,  his  wife  in  her  winding-sheet,  might  so  have  solemnised 
a  second  wedlock.     For  surely  there  are  such  nuptials.     Yes  ; 

♦  Continued  from  page  395,  Vol.  IV, 
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flccoud  man'iages  of  the  graTo  between  lie  quick  and  0x6 
with  God  and  Ins  augela  the  sole  wilucBsea. 

And  Snipcton  was  denied  such  conEolatiun.  His  widowh 
permitted  no  such  secaud  troth.  Living  to  the  world,  his  trife 
dead  to  him  ;  yet  though  dead,  not  scvored.- — There  was  me 
horror :  there,  the  foul  eowlitiou  of  disgraced  wedlock  :  the  Sesh 
was  still  of  Ilia  fleah,  cancerous,  ulcerous  ;  with  a,  life  in  it  to 
torture  him.  By  day,  that  fleah  of  his  fleah  would  wear  him  ;  by 
night,  with  time  and  darkness  lying  like  a  weight  upon  him,  would 
be  to  him  as  a  fiend  that  would  cling  to  him  ;  that  would  touch 
his  lips  ;  that  would  nimnnur  iri  his  ear.  And  let  him 
struggle,  and  with  a  strong  man's  strong  will  detenmne  to 
away  that  close  tormentor,  it  would  not  bo.  The  fiesh  w«b' 
of  his  flesh,  alike  incorporate  iii  guilt  and  truth. 

But  Snipetoa  is  still  a  happy  man.  As  yet  he  knows  not  of 
misery ;  dreams  not  of  the  desolation  that,  in  an  hour  or  so,  ehall 
blast  him  at  his  threshold.  Ho  is  stiil  at  his  desk  ;  happy  in  hia 
day-dream ;  his  imaginatioD  running  over,  as  in  wayward  momeats 
of  half-thrift,  half-idleness,  >t  was  wont  to  do,  upon  the  paper  on 
his  desk  before  him. — Imagination,  complete  and  cii'ditig  ;  and 
making  that  dim  sanctuary  of  dirty  PlutuB  a  gliatcniBg  palace ! 
The  pen — the  ragged  stump,  that  in  his  hand  had  worked  as 
surely  as  Italian  steel,  striliing  through  a  heart  or  so,  but  drawing 
no  blood — the  pen,  as  it  had  been  plucked  from  the  winged  heol  of 
the  thief's  god,  Mercury,  worked  strange  sorcery;  crept  and 
scratched  about  the  paper,  conjuring  glories  there,  that  made  the 
old  man  sternly  smile  ;  even  as  an  enchanter  smiles  at  the  instant 
handiwork  of  al!-obedient  fiends.  Reader,  look  upon  the  magie 
that,  cunningly  exercised  by  the  Snipetons  of  the  world,  fills  it  with 
beauty ;  behold  the  jottings  of  the  black  art  that,  simple  as  they 
look,  hold,  like  the  knotted  ropes  of  Lapland  witches,  a  power 
invincible.  Here  they  are  ;  faithfully  copied  from  that  jiiece  of 
pajier  :  the  tablet  of  old  Suipeton'a  deoi'est  thoughts,  divinollfc^ 
aspirotioHs ; —  '^~ 

■■£70,000  "—"£85,700  "—"£90,000  "—■■£100,000  "- 
■■  ^150,000  "~"  X1,000,000  !  " 
In  this  way  did  Suipeton — in  pleasant,  thrifty  iilleneas — poiir< 
hia  heart ;  dallying  with  hope,  and  giving  to  the  unuttered  » 
a  certain  earn  m  black  and  white ;  running  up  the  figurea  a_ 
rapturous  singer  climbs  the  gamut,  touching  the  highest  heu 
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of  music  to  his  own  delight,  and  the  wonder  of  tho  applauding 
world. 

In  this  manner  would  Snipeton  take  pastime  with  his  spirit. 
In  this  manner  was  the  paper  on  his  desk  writ  and  over-writ  with 
promised  sums  that,  it  was  his  hope,  his  day-dream,  would  surely 
some  day  bless  him.  And  the  numerals  ever  rose  with  his  spirits. 
"When  very  dumpish — ^with  the  world  going  all  wrong  with  him — 
he  would  write  himself  down  a  pauper ;  in  bitterness  of  heart 
loving  to  enlarge  upon  his  beggary,  as  thus:  000,000,000,000. 
But  to-day,  he  had  ridden  with  Clarissa ;  she  had  looked  so  lovely 
and  so  loving  ;  he  was  so  re-assured  of  her  affection  ;  could  pro- 
mise to  himself  such  honied  days  and  nights  that,  dreaming  over 
this  ;  smiling  at  her  flushed  face  ;  and  with  half-closed  eyes,  and 
curving  mouth,  gazing  in  fancy  at  her  dancing  plume, — ho  some- 
how took  the  pen  between  his  fingers,  and  made  himself  a  paradise 
out  of  arithmetic. — Thiis  he  laid  out  his  garden  of  Eden,  circling 
it  with  rivers  of  running  gold !  How  the  paradise  smiled  upon 
paper !  How  the  trees,  clustered  with  ruddy  bearing,  rose  up ;  how 
odorous  the  flowers — and  what  a  breath  of  immortality  came  flut- 
tering to  his  cheek  !     Snipeton  had  written — 

'*  £1,000,000  ;" 

and  then  he  sank  gently  back  in  his  chair,  and  softly  drew  his  breath 
as  he  looked  upon  what  should  be  his,  foreshadowed  by  his  hopes. 

Now,  at  the  very  moment — ^yes,  by  Satan's  best  chronometer— 
at  the  very  moment,  Clarissa  was  lifted  from  her  horse,  placed  in  a 
carriage,  and  whirled  away  from  home  and  husband.  And  ho 
saw  not  her  face  of  terror — heard  not  her  shriek  for  help.  How 
could  he  ?  Good  man  !  was  he  not  in  Paradise  ?  Let  us  not 
break  in  upon  him.  No  ;  for  a  while,  blind  and  innocent,  wo  will 
leave  him  there. 

The  i-eader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Capstick  was  threatened 
with  an  ignominious  dismissal  from  the  British  senate,  as  having, 
it  was  alleged,  bought  an  honour  that,  like  chastity,  is  too  precious 
to  be  sold.  The  misanthropic  member  for  Liquorish,  in  his  deep 
contempt  of  all  human  dealings,  took  little  heed  of  the  petition 
against  him  ;  whilst  Tangle  called  it  an  ugly  business,  as  though 
in  truth  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  such  uncomeliness.  Snipeton,  too, 
looked  grave  ;  and  then,  as  taking  heart  from  the  depth  of  his 
pocket,  said  he  would  "fight  the  young  profligate  to  his  last 
guinea  ; "  (and  when  the  weapons  are  gold,  how  bloody  oft  the 
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Itttttle  !)      TMiereupou  CapBtick  relented  a  little   : 

tbougLts  ;    beiioving  that  pure  patriotism    did   esiat    in  faumsn 

nature,  and  had  one  dwclling-plaee  at  leaet  in  the  heart  of  Mr. 

Snipeton. 

n  you  out  of  Parliament,  sir  ;  they  might  chuct  you  out 


the  window,  air,  for  what  h 
Te  told  you  that  oil  along. 


t  for  his  spile. 
1  you  won't  see  it,"  said  Bri|A4 


"  I  am  Borry,  Jem,  that  i 
no  disguieiag  it,  Jurnes — y 
cractiug  hke  dry  clay,  Jem  "— 
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1  your  declining  years — for  1 
nur  're    getting  old    and   ( 
— Baid  CapBtioIt. 

"I  don't  wont  to  hide  the  cracks,"  answered  Jem;  "why 
shmild  I  ?  No  :  I  'm  not  afraid  to  look  Time  in  the  face,  and  tell 
him  to  do  his  worst.  He  never  could  epile  much,  that  "a  one 
comfort." 

"  I  am  sorry,  neTcrthelesa,  that  you  liave  not  a  little  charity. 
If  I  don't  think  well  of  anybody  mysolf,  that's  no  reason  you. 
shouldn't ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  alightly  an  impertinence  iu  you 
to  interfere  with  what  I  've  been  used  to  consider  mj  own  prin- 
lege."     Thus,  with  dignity,  spoke  Capatick. 

"  All  I  know  is  this — and  I  'm  sure  of  it — if  tin.  Snipeton  had 
as  big  a  wart  upon  her  Dose  aa  her  huaband,  you  'd  never  hare 
been  member  for  Liquorish,"  said  Jem,  with  new  emphasis. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Aniseed  "■ — for  Capstiek  became  very  loftj 
indeed — "  1  cannot  perceive  how  Mrs.  Snipeton 's  wart — -that  is, 
if  she  'd  had  one — could  in  any  way  interfere  with  my  seat  in 
Parliament," 

"  In  this  manner,"  said  Jem  ;  laying  one  baud  flat  upon  the 
other.  "  In  this  manner.  If  she  'd  had  a  wart  upon  her  noso, 
young  St.  James,  when  he  went  to  borrow  money  of  her  husband, 
would  have  behaved  himself  like  a  honest  young  gentleman  ; 
wouldn't  have  written  letters,  and  tried  to  send  presents,  and  bo 
forth,  till  old  Snipeton— poor  old  fellow  !  for  though  he  was  a  fool 
to  marry  such  a  young  beauty,  there  'a  no  knowing  Uow  any  Ml 
na  may  be  tempted" — 

"You  and  I  are  safe,  I  think,  James  ?  "  said  Capstiek,  wUh 
a  smile. 

"I  think  so;  hut  don't  let's  be  persumptioue.  However, 
that's  no  reason  we  shouldn't  pity  the  unfortinate,"  said  Jom. 
'•  Well,  old  Snipeton  wouldn't  have  been  foreed  to  send  hia 
Tf/mn^  wife  Into  the  country,  where  his  young  lordship  went  after 
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licr — I  Ve  beard  all  about  it.  And  tben  Snipeton  wouldn't  ba* 
been  jealous  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  tben  you'd  bave  been  at 
the  Tub,  bappy  with  the  pigs  and  the  geese,  as  if  they  was  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  you  *d  still  ha'  been  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  walking  about  in  your  own  garden,  and  talking,  as 
you  used  to  do,  to  your  own  trees  and  flowers,  tbat  minded  you — 
I  'm  bound  for  it — more  than  any  body  in  the  house  o'  Parliament 
will  do." 

**  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Aniseed.  When  the  Minister 
liears  my  speech  " — 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  my  dream  of  last  night  won't  come  true. 
I  dreamt  you  'd  made  your  speech,  and  as  soon  as  you  'd  made  it, 
I  thought  you  was  changed  into  a  garden  roller,  and  the. Minister, 
as  you  call  him,  did  nothing  but  turn  you  round  and  round. 
ITowsomever,  that 's  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  was  saying, — 
saving  your  presence,  I  don't  like  you  to  be  made  a  tool  on." 

*'  A  tool,  Mr.  Aniseed  !  A  tool — define,  if  you  please,  for  this 
is  serious.     What  tool  ?  "  and  Capstick  frowned. 

**  Well,  I  don 't  know  what  sort  of  tool  they  send  to  Parliament ; 
but,  if  you  '11  be  so  good,  just  feel  here. "  Saying  this,  Jem  took  off 
liis  hat,  and  turning  himself,  presented  the  back  part  of  his  head 
to  the  touch  of  Capstick. 

"  Bless  my  heart !  Dear  me — ^a  very  dreadful  wound  !  My 
poor  fellow — good  Jem" — and  Capstick  put  his  arm  upon  Jem's 
neck,  and  with  a  troubled  look,  cried — *•  Who  was  the  atrocious 
miscreant  ? — eh  ! — ^the  scoundrel !  " 

**  Oh  no  :  he  didn't  mean  nothing.  You  see,  it  was  last  night, 
while  I  was  waiting  for  you  till  the  House  was  up.  Taking  a 
quiet  pint  and  a  pipe  among  the  other  servants,  some  on  'em 
begun  to  talk  about  bribery  and  corruption :  and  didn't  they  sit 
there  and  pull  their  masters  to  pieces ;  I  should  think  a  little 
more  than  they  pulled  one  another  to  bits  inside.  Well,  your 
name  come  up,  and  all  about  the  petition ;  and  somebody  said 
you  'd  be  turned  out ;  condemned  like  a  stale  salmon  at  Billings- 
gate. I  didn't  say  nothing  to  this  :  till  Ralph  Gum — the  saucy 
varmint,  though  he 's  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
marriage  can  make  it " — 

**  Marriage  can  do  a  good  deal  that  way,"  said  Capstick,  smil- 
ing pensively. 

**  Till  Ralph  Gum — he  was  waiting  for  the  Marquis — cried  out, 
*  AVhat !  Capstick,  the  muffin-maker  ?  "* 


"  I  do  not  forget  tlie  muffins,"  said.  Capslick,  meeUji 
the  contrary ;    in   Purlmmeut  I  shnll  be  proud  to  staul  i 
Uiem." 

"  But  he  said  more  than  that:  '  Why,  he's  a  thing  w 
out  neck  aui  heels  ;  he 's  only  a  tool  ! '  " 

"  Oh,  a  tool !"  cried  CapfiCick,  "  I  am  a.  tool,  am  I  *     V 
well :  a  tool !     What  said  jou  to  this  ?  " 

"  Nothing— only  this.  He  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  I  si 
— '  You  saucy  monkey,  hold  your  tongue,  or  learn  better  n 
— and  with  thie,  in  tlie  softest  way  in  the  world,  I  broke  my-fj 
over  his  head  :  whereupon,  the  Murq^uis's  coachman  and  taub 
all  swore  you  was  a  tool,  and  nothing  but  a  tool — asid.  1 
wouldn't  see  their  Utery  insulted,  and — I  forget  how  it 
but  thei-e  was  a  changing  of  pewter-pota,  and  somehow  c 
this" — and  Jem  passed  his  hand  over  his  bruised  head — ' 
one  on  'em," 

For  a  few  minutes  Cnpstick  remained  silent.     At  lengtbJ 
eaid,  determinedly — -"  Jem,  I  feel  that  it  would  he  b 
tiou  to  me  to  see  this  Mrs.  Snipeton." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  Jem,  in  his  simpUcity. 

'*  Why — well — I  don't  know  ;  hut  if  she  is  really  what  p 
say,  there  con  ho  no  harm  in  looking  on  a  beautiful  wi 

"Well,  I  don't  know — hut  for  certain,  they'd  r 
harm,  if  they  never  was  looked  upon,"  said  Jem. 

"  Jem,  you  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time  ;  ought  to  ) 
that  since  Mrs.  Capstick  died  I  look  upon  heauty  as  no  more.lj 
a  painted  picture." 

'■  Well,  that 's  all  right  enough,  so  long  as  we  don't  tuA 
picturs  to  walk  out  o'  then-  frames,"  answered  Jem.     "  But 
in  this  Parliament  matter — and  I  'd  sooner  die  than  tell  &  I 
you,  in  the  same  way  as  I  think  it  my  hound  duty  to  tell  you  aUd 
truth,  though  you  do  sometimes  call  mo  James  and  Mr.  M 
instead  of  Jem  for  doing  it--in  this  Parliament  matter,  mMter,'^ 
and  Jem  paused,  and  looked  mournfully  at  Capsttck. 

"  Out  with  it,"  said  the  Member  for  Liquorish, 
hustings,  surely  1  can  bear  anything.     Speak." 

""  Well,  then,  and  you'll  not  be  offended?     But  if  evar  tl 

Parliament,  master — now,  don't  be  hurt — yew  a 

id  nothing  better  than  n  tool.     There  !     When  th«y  n 

pewter  pots  about  last  night,  I  didn't  choose  to  own 

when  we're  together,  I  must  say  it.     Member- j| 
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Liquorish  !  La,  bless  you  !  as  I  said  afore,  you  *re  Member  for 
Spite  and  Revenge,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness. ". 

**  I  certainly  will  see  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  said  Capstick,  "  and  to- 
morrow, Jem ;  yes,  to-morrow." 

In  pursuit  of  this  determination,  Mr.  Capstick — ^with  no  for^ 
warning  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  master  of  the  house— opened 
the  garden  gate,  and  proceeded  up  the  path  to  the  cottage,  fol- 
lowed by  Bright  Jem  ;  who  in  his  heart  was  hugely  pleased  at  the 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  his  master  stalked,  like  a  sheriff's 
officer,  into  the  sanctuary  of  wedded  love,  or  what  is  more,  of 
wedded  jealousy :  calm,  authoritative,  self-contained,  as  though  he 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  dove-cote.  Even  Dorothy  Vale  was 
startled  by  the  abrupt  intrusion  ;  and  looking  from  the  door,  luid 
rubbing  her  arms  with  quickened  energy,  begged  to  know  "  what 
they  wanted  there?'*  Ere,  however,  Capstick  could  descend  to 
make  due  answer,  Becky  ran  from  the  door,  with  many  a  voluble 
"  dear  heart  I "  and  **  who  *d  ha'  thought  it !"  and  "  is  your  honor 
weU?" 

**  Very  well,  my  maid  ;  very  well,"  said  Capstick.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  Mrs.  Snipeton." 

**  La  !  now,  what  ill  luck,"  cried  Becky,  "  she's  gone  out  a 
horseback  with  master  ;  but  she  won't  be  long,  if  you'll  only  be  so 
good  as  to  walk  in,  and  wait  a  little  while  ;  she  's  such  a  sweet 
lady,  she  '11  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Dorothy  said  nothing  ;  but  hugging  and  rubbing  her  arms,  looked 
sidelong  at  the  new  maid ;  looked  at  her,  as  one,  whose  glib 
tongue  had  in  one  minute  talked  away  her  place  ;  for  assuredly 
did  Dorothy,  even  in  her  dim  vision,  see  Becky  with  her  bundle 
trundled  from  the  house,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Snipeton  should  learn  the 
treason  of  his  handmaid. 

**  I  '11  walk  about  the  garden  till  they  come  back,"  said  Cap- 
stick  ;  "  I  'm  fond  of  flowers  ;  very  fond." 

**  They  won  t  come  back  together ;  for  Master 's  gone  to  Lunnun ; 
but  the  young  man,  the  new  servant  " 

**  Ha  !  the  young  man  that  took  you  from  St.  Mary -Axe,"  said 
Jem  ;   and  Becky  nodded  and  coloured. 

**  Both  of  you  new  together,  it  seems,"  observed  Capstick,  mean- 
ing nothing  ;  though  Becky,  colouring  still  deeper,  thought  she 
saw  a  world  of  significance  in  the  careless  words  of  the  Member  of 
Parliament.  But  then  it  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  spoke ; 
and  there  must  be  something  in  every  syllable  he  uttered.     That 
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he  should  couple  herself  and  St,  Gilea  was  yery  odd  :  qnlte  a 
that  he  knew  more  than  most  people. 

Capstick  had  lounged  up  the  garden,  Dorothy  mairelling  at 
ease  ;  whilst  Jem  held  short  disoourBO  with  Beckj.     "  And  be 
n  good  honest  young  man,  eh  ?     Well,  he  looks  like  it,''  said  Jem. 

"  I  never  goes  hy  looks,  I  don't,"  said  Becky.  "  Talking  about 
looks,  how  is  that  dark  young  man  you  knocked  in  the  gutter  J 
Your  nevey,  air,  isn't  he  ?     How  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  I  may  say,  my  dear,  he  "s  in  the  g^utter  Btill,  and  tbore 
let  him  be.  But  as  for  yonr  fellow-servant,  I  think  " — said  Jem 
— "  I  think  he  's  an  honest  young  fellow." 

"  I  should  break  my  heart  do  you  know — I  mean — 1  should  fafri 
sorry — in  course  I  should — if  ho  wasn't.  He 'b  ao  good  temper 
HO  quiet-Bpoken  ;  so  willing  to  give  a  helping-hand  to  anybi 
And  yet  for  all  this  ;  somehow  or  t'other,  he  doesn't  Boem  I 
self.  One  minute  he  '11  be  merry  as  a  Sultan  ;  and  afore  yon 
speak,  his  face  will  go  all  into  a  shadow.  Can't  be  hopp^i 
think." 

"  Perhaps,  not,"  said  Jem  ;  "  I  wasn't  myself  when  I  was 
abont  bis  time  of  life.     Perhaps,  Becky,  perhaps  he  's  in  loTe." 

"  Don't  know,  I  'm  sure ;  bow  should  I,"  said  Becky,  turning 
short  npon  her  heel ;  whilst  Jem  followed  his  master,  at  length 
resolved  to  narrate  to  him  the  history  of  St.  Giles.  Again  and 
again  Jem  had  attempted  it ;  and  then  stopt,  huddling  up  the 
story  as  beat  be  could.  For  the  new  dignity  of  Capstick  had 
made  bim— as  Jem  sometimes  thought — cold  and  cautious :  and 
after  all,  it  might  not  he  proper  to  bring  together  a  returned 
transport  and  a  member  of  parliament.  The  garden  was  winding 
and  large  ;  but  Jem  could  not  well  miss  his  master,  inasmuch  as 
the  orator  was  heard  very  loudly  declaiming  ;  and  Jem,  following 
the  sound,  speedily  came  up  with  Capstick,  who,  with  his  bat  upoa 
the  ground,  his  right  arm  outstretched,  and  bis  left  tucked  under 
hia  loft  eoat-tail,  was  vehemently  calling  upon  "  the  attention  and 
the  eommon-senae,  if  he  was  not  too  bold  in  asking  such  a  favour," 
of  a  triple  row  of  tall  hollyhocks,  representing  for  the  time  the 
Uembers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  unconsciously  playing 
their  parts  with  great  fidelity,  by  nodding — nodding  nt  eveiy 
sentence  that  fell  from  the  honourable  orator.  "  There  is  nothing 
like  exercising  the  lungs  in  the  pure  air,"  said  Capstick.  slightly 
confused  ;  and  picking  np  hia  hat,  and  falling  into  his  usual  manneri 

"I  think  I  should  know  what  it  was,"  said  Jem, 


Jem 


lonneTi         i 
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coaches   in  a  November  fog  ;    jest  like  hallooing  through  wet 
blankets." 

**  Demosthenes — you  never  beard  of  him — ^but  that's  no  mat- 
ter :  Demosthenes,*'  said  Capstick,  **  used  to  speak  to  the  sea." 

*'  Well;  he'd  the  best  on  it  in  one  way,"  said  Jem  ;  **tho 
fishes  couldn't  contradict  him.  But  surely,  now  —  upon  your 
word,  sir — ^you  don't  really  mean  to  make  a  speech  in  Parliment !  '* 
Capstick's  eye  glistened. — **  You  do  ?  Lord  help  you  !  when,  sir — 
when  ?  " 

**  Why,  Jem,  I  can't  answer  for  myself.  Perhaps,  to-night — 
perhaps,  to-morrow.     If  I  'm  provoked,  Jem." 

**  Provoked,  sir  !  Who 's  to  provoke  you,  if  you  're  deteimined 
to  sit  with  your  mouth  shut  ?  "  said  Jem. 

**  The  truth  is,  Jem,  I  had  resolved  to  sit  a  whole  session,  and 
not  say  a  syllable.  But  I  shall  be  aggravated  to  speak,  I  know 
I  shall.  The  fact  is,  I  did  think  I  should  be  abashed — knocked 
clean  down — by  the  tremendous  wisdom  before,  behind  me,  on  all 
sides  of  me.  Now — it  isn't  so,  Jem,"  and  Capstick  looked  big* 
**  I  did  think  my  great  difficulty  would  be  to  speak  ;  whereas, 
hearing  what  I  do  hear,  the  difficulty  for  me  is  to  hold  my 
tongue.  In  this  way — I  feel  it — I  shall  be  made  an  orator  of 
against  my  will.  By  the  way,  Jem,  talking  of  oratory,  just  sit 
down  in  that  arbour,  and  fancy  yourself  the  House  of  Commons." 

*'  Couldn't  do  it,  sir."  Capstick  imperatively  waved  his  arm. 
*'  Well,  then, — there,  sir,'*  said  Jem  ;  and  he  seated  himself 
bolt  upright  in  a  honeysuckle  bower,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and 
smoothed  down  his  few  speckled  hairs  ;  and  put  on  a  face  of  gravity^ 

*'  That  won't  do  at  all,"  cried  Capstick.  **  I  just  want  to  try 
a  little  speech,  and  that 's  not  a  bit  like  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  ;  roll  yourself  about ;  and  now  whistle  a  little  bit ;  and  now 
put  on  your  hat ;  and  now  throw  your  legs  upon  the  seat ;  and, 
above  all,  seem  to  be  doing  anything  but  listening  to  me.  If  you 
seem  to  attend  to  what  I  say,  you  '11  put  me  out  at  once.  Not  at 
all  parliamentary,  Jem." 

•'  Shall  I  shuffle  my  legs,  and  drum  my  fingers  upon  the  table  f 
Will  that  do  ?  "  cried  Jem. 

**  Pretty  well :  that  will  be  something,"  answered  Capstick. 

"Or  I  tell  you  what,  sir, — if,  while  you  was  making  your 
oration,  I  was  to  play  upon  this  Jew's-haq)" — and  Jem  produced 
that  harmonious  iron  from  his  waistcoat  pocket — **  would  that  be 
Parliamentary  and  noisy  enough  ?  " 
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"We'll  try  the  Jew's-harp,"  replied  CapBtick,  "for  I  fcai* 
beartl  muck  worse  ooises  since  I  sat  for  Liquorish.  Wait  a 
tniouto" — tor  Jem  begun  to  preludise — ■'  nnil  let  me  explain.  Tba 
motion  I  am  going  to  make,  Jem,  is  to  shorten  tha  time  in  the 
pillory."  Jem  ehook  his  heaii  hopelessly.  "  According  to  the  law, 
as  at  present  operating,  the  time  of  the  pillory  is  one  honr.  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  be  called  a  revolutioniat,  Jem  ;  I  don't  want  to  array 
all  the  rcapectability  and  all  the  property  of  the  land  against  me —  ' 

"  Don't,  sir,  Jon't ;  If  you  love  your  precious  peace  of  mind, 
don't  think  of  it,"  cried  Jem. 

"  Therefore,  I  do  not  at  proieiit  Intend  to  movo  the  total  ahoU- 
tion  of  the  pillory,"  said  Capatick. 

"  You  'U  be  stoned  in  the  streets,  if  you  did.  People  will  bear 
a  good  deal,  sir;  but  they  won't  have  their  rights  interfered  witK 
in  that  manuer.  Do  take  care  of  yom'self.  pray  do.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  sec  you  in  tlie  Tower,"  said  Jem,  with  genuine  ten deraeaa. 
"  Let  the  pillory  alone,  sir ;  touch  that,  and  folks  will  swear 
you're  going  to  lay  yom-  hands  upon  the  golden  crown  neitj  for 
it 's  wonderful  what  they  do  mi.t  up  with  the  crown  sometimes,  to 
be  sure." 

"  Fear  not,  Jem,  I  shall  respect  the  wholesome  prejudices  of 
my  countrymen ;  and  therefore  ahall  only  move  that  the  time  in 
the  pillory  shall  henceforth  be  reduced  from  one  hour  to  half. 
That's  gentle,  I  think?" 

Jem  stroked  his  ebin^sliook  his  head.  "  1  know  what  they  'U 
call  it,  wr:  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  No,  they  '11 
Bay, — our  forefathers,  and  their  fathers  afore  'em,  all  stood  an 
hour,  and  why  shouldn't  we?" 

"I'm  prepared  for  a  little  opposition,  Jem;  hut.  just  fancy 
yourself  the  Uouso,  while  I  speak  my  speech.  Make  as  muca 
noise,  and  be  as  inattentive  as  possible,  and  then  I  shall  get  on," 
Jem  obediently  buzzed— buzzed  with  the  Jew's  hnqi,  shambled 
with  his  feet,  rocked  himself  backwards  and  forwards ;  and,  to  tha 
extent  of  bia  genius,  endeavoured  to  midtiply  himself  into  a  very 
full  House. 

Capstiok  took  off  his  hat— held  forth  his  right  arm  as  beforOj 

with  the  supplementary  addition  of  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  bond, 

and  again  with  his  other  arm  supported  his  left  coat-tail.      "  Sir  " 

— said  Capstick,  looking  as  full  as  he  could  ot  Jem,  who  rocked 

^k  and  shifted  every  minute — "  '  Sir,  it  was  an  observation  of  a  Romaa 
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'*  Which  one  ?'*  asked  Jem. 

**Tliat's  immaterial,"  answered  Capstick,  '' A  question  that 
will  certainly  not  be  asked  in  debate.  I  take  a  Roman  emperor 
as  something  strong  to  begin  with — *  of  a  Roman  emperor  that 
Qui  facitper  alium '  "— 

**  Hallo  !  "  cried  Jem,  holding  the  Jew's-harp  wide  away  from 
his  mouth  ;  **  what 's  that — Latin  ?  " 

**  Latin,"  answered  Capstick. 

**  Well — my  stars!  " — said  Jem — '*  I  never  knowed  that  you 
knowed  Latin.*' 

'*  Nor  did  I,  Jem,"  replied  Capstick  smilingly.  "But  I  don't 
know  how  it  is :  when  a  man  once  gets  into  Parliament,  Latin 
seems  to  come  upon  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  go  on  with 
your  Jew's-harp,  and  lyiake  as  much  noise  as  you  like,  but  don't 
speak  to  me.  'T  isn't  parliamentary.  Now  then,"  and  Capstick 
resumed  the  senator — **  *it  was  an  observation  of  a  Roman 
emperor  '  " — 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,  I've  laid  some  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  in 
the  parlour,"  said  Becky,  breaking  in  upon  the  debate*  "  It  *s  a 
hot  day,  sir,  and  I  thought  you  might  be  tired," 

*'  Humph  !  Well, — I  don't  know.  What,  Jem,"— aE^ed  Cap- 
stick,  smacking  his  lips — **  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

"  Why,"  answered  Jem,  rising,  **  I  propose  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn." 

Capstick  returned  the  paper  to  his  pocket,  and  taking  up  his 
hat,  said — **  I  second  the  motion."  After  a  very  short  pause,  he 
added — "  And  it  is  adjourned  accordingly."  Whereupon,  he  and 
Jem  turned  to  follow  Becky,  who  had  run  on  before  them,  down 
another  path.  In  less  than  a  minute,  however,  a  shriek  rang 
through  the  garden. 

**  Why,  that 's  the  gal  I  she's  hurt,  surely,"  cried  Jem. 

**  Pooh,  nonsense,"  said  Capstick,  quickening  his  pace,  "  it 's 
nothing  ;  taken  a  frog  for  a  crocodile — or  something  of  the  sort. 
Women  love  to  squall ;  it  shows  their  weakness.  It  can't  be 
anything — " 

**  Oh,  sir — sir — sir — "  cried  Becky,  flying  up  the  garden,  and 
rushing  to  Capstick, — "  they  've  stole  her — carried  her  off — my 
dear,  dear  missus  !  " 

**  Carried  off!  Mrs.  Snipeton — the  lady  " — exclaimed  Capstick. 

'*  Stole  her  away  by  force — oh,  my  poor  master — oh,  my  dear 
missus — the  young  man  will  tell  you  all — ^master's  heart  will 
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liroftlt — iny  swoot  lady  !"     And  Becky  witt  flowing  tears,  wfiSS 
lior  liauds,  and  wos  as  ono  possessed. 

"  Why  ?  Eh— what  is  all  this  V  swd  Capsticlt  to  St.  Giles, 
wlio  looked  pale  aud  stupified.     "  Follow,  wliat  'a  this  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  sir,"— swd  St.  Giles,  hastily.  "The 
lady's  liorso  vrns  swifter  than  mine — I  could  no  liow  ttccp  up  with 
her.  And  when  wo  turned  out  of  Highgato  we  " — here  St.  Giles 
turned  deathly  pale,  and  his  feet  sliding  from  under  him,  ho  fell 
to  tlio  oarth. 

"  lie's  dead — lie's  dead,"  cried  Bocky,  fulling  upon  liet  knees 
at  Ilia  side,  and  lifting  up  his  head,  when  her  hands  wei-e  instantly 
covered  with  blood,  drawn  hy  the  cudgel  of  Blast,  On  this  she 
ronowcd  Uor  soreams  ;  renewed  her  exclamations  of  despair.  "He 
was  duad — murdered." 

At  this  minute  Old  Snipeton  ran,  reeling  up  tlie  path.  Dorothy 
Vale,  more  by  her  olialk-like  face,  than  with  her  tongue,  had  re- 
vealed the  mischief  to  her  master.  "  Missus  was  gone — carried 
oIF — the  man  wilb  up  the  garden."  Kis  life — nothing  but  his  life 
' — should  satisfy  the  cheated  husband.  Snipeton  rushed  to  tho 
group  ;  and  nlieu  he  saw  St.  Giles  prostrate,  insensible  ;  the  old 
man,  grinding  his  teeth,  howled  hia  curses,  and,  in  very  impotence, 
VTorkcd  his  hands  like  a  demon  balked  of  his  r< 
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Vght  Tow  persons  mix  with  the  inhabitAuts  of  Egypt  sufficienlty 
to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  their  eharaetcr  and  condition.  Tra- 
vellers never  allow  themselves  time.  They  do  not  remain  m(»e 
than  a  few  days  in  one  place,  are  content  to  pick  np  a  scnttered 
obsorvation  or  two,  and,  for  the  most  part,  curry  awny  the  preju- 
dices of  those  among  their  own  countrymen  with  whom  they  eooio 
in  contact.  Residents  seldom  hace  time.  Their  afiain  oeetmj 
them  Almost  incessantly ;  and  such  is  the  enervating  effect  of  tiM 
dimate  that  when  a  moment  of  leisure  dees  occur  they  arc  ndtlMF 
in  a  slAto  of  body  or  mind  to  ac<iuir«  informatiou.  The  emigrants 
of  each  European  nation  ore  content  to  remain  within  a  little  circle 
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which  they  create  in  imitation  of  that  which  they  have  abandoned ; 
the  same  amusements  on  a  small  scale  attract  them  ;  the  French 
lounge  about,  dance,  &c.  ;  the  Italians  go  to  the  theatre  ;  the 
English  play  cards,  and  get  up  races. 

As  I  am  neither  a  dancing,  a  theatre-going,  a  card-playing,  nor 
a  sporting  character,  I  am  drawn  by  necessity  to  amuse  myself  by 
observing  the  manners  of  those  around  me  ;  and  I  find  ample 
occupation  in  so  doing.  Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  Levan^ 
tines  and  the  European  colony,  the  Arab  population  of  the  country 
may  be  seen  even  at  Alexandria,  from  points  of  view  seldom  taken 
up.  Not  long  ago  I  went  to  the  night  fair  of  Abon-el- Abbas, 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  described  by  any  European  writer. 
There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  extremely  remarkable  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  scene  ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  Eastern  manners, 
a  brief  account  of  what  I  saw  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Without  entering  into  any  investigation  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Father  of  Abbas,  in  whose  honour  the  fair  is  held,  I  shall 
simply  say,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  1846,  I  sallied  forth 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  company  with  a  young  Levantine, 
named  Iskender.  It  had  been  agreed  that  we  should  call  for  a 
friend  or  two  to  accompany  us ;  but  as  the  appointed  time  had 
passed  we  proceeded  alone  towards  the  place  of  our  destination* 
I  soon  found  that  my  companion  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
trusting  himself  at  night  amongst  a  crowd  of  fanatical  Arabs,  who 
in  spite  of  our  semi-Stambouli  costume,  would  easily  recognise  us 
to  be  Franks.  His  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Pacha's 
government  was  not  so  great  as  mine ;  and  when  we  had  advanced 
half-way  he  employed  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  in  endeavoiuing  to 
persuade  me  to  return  for  a  reinforcement.  He  argued  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  it  was  not  from  the  people  in  general  that  we 
had  anything  to  fear,  but,  that  if  some  bigoted  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  or  some  half-wild  hajji,  were  inclined  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance, it  was  certain  that  he  would  be  joined  by  others,  and  that 
we  should  have  no  protection  from  the  crowd.  However,  as  we 
had  proceeded  so  far  I  would  not  retreat ;  but  soon  found  that  my 
friend  was  pursuing  a  circuitous  course,  and  rather  avoiding  than 
seeking  the  road  leading  to  the  fair.  I  remonstrated,  but  he  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  the  way :  and,  as  I  was  not  better 
instructed,  I  had  to  ask  a  soldier  to  put  us  right.  This  he  did 
very  civilly ;  and  presently  the  noise  of  cymbals,  and  a  confused 
murmur,  and  then  a  blaze  of  light,  announced  the  proximity  of  the 


fair.  Sereral  hoUBea  at  tlia  euti'nnee  of  the  great  open  -BpaijtfW 
front  of  the  niosque  were  illuminated,  and  at  tLe  doors  of  eome  of 
them  was  eoHected  a  circle  of  old  bearded  Turks,  Bome  with  the 
never-failing  pipe. 

The  priucipal  feature  in  the  acene  we  now  witnessed,  (for  my 
friend,  though  reluctant,  had  kept  hy  ray  side,)  was  an  irregular 
lane  of  booths  and  stabloB,  running  along  the  side  of  a  dope, 
covered  with  gravestones,  to  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  mosque. 
A  great  Dumber  of  oil  lights,  awingiug  from  cross  stickB,  or  sup- 
ported by  rude  wooden  candelabra,  with  long  painted  Innterna,  and 
tapers  protected  by  paper,  in  the  style  patronised  by  the  market- 
women  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  gave  a  light  which,  however, 
might  almost  have  been  diepensed  with,  so  brilliant  woi-o  the  rays 
of  the  moon.  All  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  lane  or  pathway 
I  have  mentioned,  which  swarmed  with  people,  was  covered  with 
tombs,  and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children  were  sitting 
among  them,  some  taking  this  opportimity  to  visit  the  last  resting^ 
place  of  their  departed  friends,  some  merely  resting,  some  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  some,  evidently  from  what  we  saw  and  hoard,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  appointments.  When  we  arrived,  a  great  space 
beyond  the  tomba  was  almost  unoccupied  with  people,  though  one 
or  two  groups  were  scattered  here  and  there ;  and  now  and  then  a 
figure  might  be  seen  moving  across  and  gliding  throngh  a  half- 
open  doorway  in  a  long  wall  that  stretched  from  the  mosque  to 
the  extremity  of  the  square.  Another  mosque,  and  aevera!  houses 
with  gardens,  from  wjiich  rose  a  few  tall  and  graoefully  bending 
poplar  trees,  occupied  the  remaining  three  sides.  As  I  have  sai^ 
the  moonlight  was  very  brilliant,  and  seemed  to  steep  in  silver  ^m 
white  walls  of  the  houses  that  reared  their  irregular  forms  in  every 
direction,  some  with  lofty  tower-like  summits,  some  with  a  siieoea- 
sion  of  terraces,  some  low  and  humble,  but  all  of  true  Eaatem 
architecture,  with  small  jealously  closed  windows,  some  flat  and  of 
minutely  carved  wood-work,  others  projecting  like  cages,  whieii 
they  were,  though  for  human  pi'iaoaera.  Here  and  there,  near  at 
hand  or  in  the  distance,  a  minaret  of  exquisite  form,  as  they  aU 
are  in  Egypt,  roae  against  tho  heavens,  that  beamed  with  the 
united  lusU'O  of  moon  and  stars.  The  few  trees  that,  as  I  have 
said,  diversified  the  scone,  drooped  over  terraces,  on  which  might 
be  indiatinetly  perceived  the  forms  of  rolled  women,  leaning  over 
to  enjoy  the  animated  sight  below. 

The  crowd  that  was  collected  generally  circulated  i) 
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to  and  from  the  door  of  the  mosque,  so  that  the  pathway  was 
extremely  crowded.  However,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  my 
prudent  friend,  I  managed  to  squeeze  between  turbans  and 
tarbooshes,  and  reached  the  door  of  the  mosque,  beyond  which  it 
is  not  permitted  for  infidels  to  go.  ^  The  stalls  and  sheds  on  either 
hand  were  chiefly  occupied  by  vendors  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
— of  boiled  lupins  and  beans,  toasted  melon-pips,  a  kind  of  ground 
nut,  unripe  dates,  cakes  of  various  forms,  with  numerous  kinds  of 
sherbet,  among  which,  liquorice  water  was  most  common.  Here 
and  there,  too,  were  coffee-stalls,  round  each  of  which  a  circle  of 
moustachios  was  collected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were 
in  Ramazan  time,  so  that  it  was  according  to  custom  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  repair  the 
exhaustion  of  the  day,  and  prepare  for  the  privations  of  the  mor- 
row. Most  of  the  lower  orders  keep  the  fast  pretty  strictly,  and 
the  evil  consequences  are  apparent  in  the  regularly  increasing 
mortality  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  month.  A  few 
stalls  were  filled  with  toys,  among  which  whistles,  as  presents  for 
children,  held  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  bustle  and  noise  that  prevailed  was  very  great ;  a  constant 
murmur  of  friendly  salutations  is  kept  up,  every  Muslim  on  such 
occasions  deeming  it  his  duty  to  ask  his  friend  how  his  health  goes 
each  time  he  passes  him,  even  if  it  be  every  five  minutes.  Some- 
times they  stop  and  seize  first  hold  of  their  victim's  thumb, 
inquiring  how  he  does,  then  hold  of  his  forefingers,  with  another 
question,  then  again  hold  of  his  thumb,  and  once  more  hold  of  his 
hand,  often  for  a  dozen  times  in  succession.  Occasionally  they 
are  seized  with  extraordinary  accession  of  friendship,  and  embrace 
and  hug  a  person,  whom  they  may  have  saluted  with  formal  indif-* 
ference  an  instant  before,  a«  if  about  to  part  with  him  for  ever. 
**  Are  you  well?  **  "  Well ;  praise  be  to  God !  "  This  interroga- 
tory, with  the  answer,  is  frequently  repeated  at  least  fifty  times  in 
the  course  of  an  hour's  conversation,  seeming  to  fill  up  every 
pause,  and  sometimes  being  introduced  in  the  midst  of  an 
animated  dialogue.  Suppose  the  conversation  to  turn  on  the  rent 
of  a  house  :  it  would  run  nearly  thus.  Laying  his  hand  gracefully 
on  his  breast,  the  first  speaker  says  : — **  Taibeen  ?  Are  you 
well  ?  "  "  Hamd-il-ullah  !  Ala  satami.  Praise  be  to  God  :  on 
you  be  peace  !  What  is  the  rent  of  this  house  ?  "  *'  Taibeen  ?  " 
**  Hamd-il-ullah !  "  •  "A  hundred  talaris  a  year."  **  Mashallah ! 
that  is  much.     Taibeen  V*     *'  Hamd-il-ullah !     Do  you  think  I 
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would  cheat  jou?"     "Are  you  well?"     "  Praise  be  to  God!    ■ 
you  be  peace  !     I  am  afraid  you  are  trying  to  impose  on  me," 
"Tnibeen?"     &c. 

To  return  to  the  fair.  Having  hustled  and  heen  hustled,  to  my 
heart's  content,  hy  Arabs  and  Turks,  dirty  and  clean,  the  former 
in  great  majority,  I  left  the  noighbonrhood  of  the  booths  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wander  up  and  down  the  great  open  apace  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  watch  from  a  distance  the  movementa  of  the  incroaeing 
crowd,  and  the  effect  of  the  long  liae  of  glancing  lights  upon  their 
various  costumes.  Beyond  them,  on  a  slight  rise,  among  a  numher 
of  tombs,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  large  mansion,  a  great  many 
Uttle  groups  could  be  dimly  perceived ;  and  on  every  aide  numerous 
small  conclaves  or  t^te-a-tStea  were  going  on,  I  noticed  that 
every  now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  would  proceed  towards  the 
half-open  door  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  became  rather  curious  to 
see  what  was  inside,  but  was  informed  that  the  entrance  wa^  for* 
bidden  to  all  hut  Muslims,  as  it  was  an  old  cemetery,  containing 
the  tomhs  of  several  saints,  among  others,  of  him  in  whose  honour 
ihe  fair  wos  held.  This  spot  was  marked  out  hy  a  large  black 
flag  on  a  lofty  pole.  I  obtained  just  a,  glimpse  of  the  interior  of 
the  enclosure.  It  seemed  fuU  of  tombs  ;  and  a  number  of  women 
wrapped  in  black  or  white  cloaks,  like  shrouds,  were  gliding  to 
and  fro  among  them. 

We  were  now  joined  by  several  Levantines  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  took  us  round  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  mosque,  where 
nnother  collection  of  booths  and  stalls  offered  every  possible 
temptation  to  Arab  eyes  and  stomachs.  Among  other  things 
I  noticed  huge  flat  pieces  of  cake  something  hke  brown  oil-cloth 
speckled  with  white,  but  more  pliable.  They  were  brought  from 
Damascus,  and  were  made  of  pounded  mishmieh,  or  apricots,  stack 
over  with  almonds. 

The  interior  of  the  mosque  was  hriliiantly  lighted  up  with 
candles,  brought  as  offerings  hy  the  Faithful.  I  met  in  the 
crowd  my  one-eyed  servant,  Ali,  nith  a  taper  in  hia  hand,  edging 
his  way  through,  to  go  and  present  his  gift  in  person.  It  is 
cmions  that  the  practice  of  burning  candles  in  honour  of  the 
eaints  should  he  common  to  both  the  Mahomedans  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

After  having  seen  all  that  could  bo  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mosque,  wo  made  a  tour  tiirough  the  adjoiuing  coffec- 
,^  glistening  to  the  singing,  or  beholding  the  perforinaM 
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of  Karakoz,  the  Eastern  Punch.  The  latter  consists  in  a  kind 
of  phantasmagorical  representation,  in  which  the  shadows  of  two 
or  three  grotesque  figures  are  thrown  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  hehind 
which  are  a  light  and  the  man  who  directs  the  whole  and  holds 
the  conversation.  The  characters  are  Turks  and  Persians.  Karakoz 
is  generally  a  Turk,  and  performs  actions  something  similar  to 
those  of  the  long-nosed  hero  of  London  streets,  but  far  inferior  in 
wit  and  variety.  Sometimes  the  whole  affair  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  tedious  conversations,  (in  a  language  understood  by  no  one  of  the 
spectators,  except  when  a  phrase  of  Arabic  is  now  and  then  intro- 
duced), ending  in  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  interlocutors,  whom 
Karakoz  generally  kicks  out.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to 
introduce  an  European  consul,  in  all  kinds  of  undignified  positions  ; 
but  this  has  been  forbidden  by  the  government. 

At  many  coffee-houses  singing  alone  forms  the  attraction.  The 
songs,  as  might  be  expected,  are,  for  the  most  part,  about  black 
eyes  and  tresses  ;  and  are  chaunted  by  young  men  or  boys, 
generally  handsome  and  well  dressed.  Their  profession  is  by  no 
means  a  sinecure  ;  and  they  are  often  driven,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  excitement,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the 
intoxicating  hasheesh,  either  by  smoking  it,  chewing  it,  or  taking 
it  in  those  carefully  compounded  bonbons  for  which  Cairo  is  cele- 
brated. The  use  of  this  drug  soon  spoils  their  voices,  and  gives 
them  a  dissipated  and  vacant  expression  of  countenance.  In  some 
of  the  coffee-houses  two  or  three  hundred  people  collect  to  listen  to 
these  performances  ;  and  it  is  the  custom,  at  the  end  of  nearly 
every  verse,  for  the  spectators  to  cry  out  in  chorus  **  UUah  !"  pro- 
longing the  exclamation  to  its  utmost  possible  length.  A  man,  with 
a  tray  or  tambourine,  goes  round  occasionally  to  collect  the  ^we- 
fuddah  pieces  which  the  generosity  of  the  spectators  induces  them 
to  bestow.  Meanwhile  a  great  consumption  of  shishehs  and 
chibooks  goes  on,  as  well  as  of  coffee  and  of  water,  the  latter 
being  generally  supplied  gratis.  Some  coffee-house  keepers  put 
an  aromatic  herb  into  the  water-jar,  and  passers  by  often  go  in, 
take  out  a  pitcher  full,  drink,  and  depart,  without  being  expected 
to  pay,  or  even  to  say  "  thank  you.''  They  are,  however, 
deemed  bound,  if  possible,  not  to  touch  the  brim  of  the  pitcher 
with  their  lips  ;  but  to  turn  back  their  heads  and  pour  the  water 
literally  down  their  throats. 

Many   coffee-houses  are  too  small  to  hold  the  crowd  which 
collects  on  these  occasions.     The  lovers  of  harmony,  accordingly^ 
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Sit  in  front  of  tlie  door,  on  benches  or  biubU  crates  0 
of  tlie  branchcB  of  the  palm  tree.  The  singer  occupies,  with  the 
music,  a  conspicuoua  position,  which  arrangement,  to  my  taete, 
might  bo  (liapensed  with,  as  moat  of  them,  however  handeome 
they  may  be,  contort  their  faces  in  a  most  hideoua  maimer.  The 
Arabs  eLJoj  thoas  performancea  esceedinglj ;  and  with  them, 
when  the  accompaniment  of  fife  and  coffee  ia  not  forgotten,  there 
is  no  anrer  way  of  producing  tlie  much -longed-for  oblivion  of  all 
the  cares  of  life,  as  well  as  a  soothing  consciousness  of  present 
enjoyment,  without  any  violent  excitement,  whicli  they  caU  by  the 
shoi't  and  expressive  name  of  "  Keyf." 

The  quarter  of  Ahon-el-Ahhaa  is  situated  at  the  commenoemeirt 
of  that  long  tongue  of  land  which  terminates  in  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pharos.  It  therefore  touches  on  both  sides  on  the  sea. 
During  our  atroll  we  came  to  a  coffee-house  situated  on  the  shore, 
near  an  oH  fort ;  and  entering,  called  for  Ehishehs,  or  waters 
pipes,  and  eoffee.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  night 
scone,  wo  took  our  station  on  a  little  terrace  overhanging  the 
■wat«r,  which,  as  usual,  was  restless,  and  roUod  in  with  an  inces- 
sant  murmur,  and  splashing  against  the  feet  of  the  houses  that 
line  the  shore,  The  moon  was  just  at  that  time  hanging  over  the 
hill  of  Kom-el-D  jk,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  or  harbour,  so 
that  it  silvered  the  tops  of  the  rushing  watera,  and  allowed  us  to 
extend  our  gaze  far  out  across  the  dim  eea,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  trace  the  bleak  outline  of  the  houses,  and  forts,  and  batteries, 
that  swept  round  the  other,  from  the  PhariUon  and  Pharos  to 
our  feet.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  rising  grounds  worthy  of 
the  name  to  diversify  the  scene  ;  so  that  with  'he  exception  of  the 
jagged  profile  of  the  half-finished  fort  on  the  hill  I  have  already 
mentioned,  all  was  flat  and  low.  At  such  a  time,  however,  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  ctty,  with  its  slender  mosques,  ita  turreted 
houses,  its  palm  trees  rising  here  and  there,  with  their  droopiiig 
clusters  of  leaves  at  the  top  like  so  many  hoarse-plumes,  itB 
twinkling  light  rrfectcd  in  the  tremulous  wave  ;  and  the  long- 
sweeping  line  of  the  sea-horizon,  with  difficulty  distinguished 
above  the  white  breakers  that  guard  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
beheld  between  a  huge  old  deserted  fortress  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  vast  pile  of  buildings,  celebrated  as  the  eccno  of  a  horrid  murder, 
on  the  other  :  all  these  things.  I  say,  seen  through  the  graceful 
arches  of  wood-work  of  tlie  terrace  of  an  eastern  cofiiee-house,  and 
ha  clear  blue  sky,  clustering  with  stars  that  vied  Uk, 
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brilliancy  with  the  silver  moon  herself,  formed  a  landscape  which 
even  Claude  would  not  have  disdained  to  paint. 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  this  quiet  place,  inhaling  the 
fragrant  tumhuJc,  and  sipping  the  thick  black  coffee.  Our  con- 
versation turned  principally  on  England,  and  I  was  expected  to 
enumerate  all  the  wonders  to  be  witnessed  in  that  land  of  wonders, 
and  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  British  fleet 
would  take  in  blowing  the  forts  we  then  saw  out  of  the  water. 
It  is  the  general  impression  in  Egypt  that  sooner  or  later  thi8 
consummation  must  come  to  pass ;  but  by  the  Levantines  the 
idea  is  not  considered  at  all  pleasant,  whilst  the  Arabs  look 
forward  to  the  event,  if  not  with  hope^  at  least  with  indifference. 
Tlie  Levantine  population  being  principally  Catholics,  would  prefer 
the  domination  of  the  French. 

Having  paid  a  few  piastres  to  the  master  of  the  coffee-house, 
we  returned  to  the  precincts  of  the  fair.  By  this  time  a  vast 
crowd  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  of  which,  I  think, 
the  majority  were  women.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  if  any  person  is  fond  of  handsome  eyes,  he  has 
only  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  satisfied.  A  great  many  of 
the  women  are  in  every  respect  exceedingly  beautiful ;  so  that  it 
does  not  require  the  force  of  imagination  that  Shakspeare  sup- 
posed to 

"  See  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt" 

On  the  present  occasion,  without  desiring  to  be  at  all  satirical 
on  the  fair  Alexandrians,  it  was  pretty  evident  that,  in  spite  of 
their  veils,  their  principal  object  in  coming  forth  was  to  be  admired. 
They  took  every  possible  means  to  attract  attention,  and  in  many 
cases  their  veils  were  so  carelessly  put  on  that  a  great  part  of 
their  face  could  be  discovered. 

After  rambling  about  a  good  deal,  both  in  the  square  and  in  the 
narrow  moon-lit  streets  and  dark  passages  in  its  precincts,  we 
returned,  considerably  £a,tigued,  to  our  homes. 
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I  TOOK  ft  walk  to  aeo  the  statue  of  iho  Duke  of  WeHingt 
Hyde  Park,  There  he  aits,  overlooking  the  niultitude,  widdl 
his  truncheon — a  great  General.  He  has  won  battles,  he  has 
stormed  cities,  be  has  caused  tlie  slaying  of  thousands,  and — he 
has  gained  a  name  ! 

I  turned  to  go  home  again,  and  paased  along  Oxford  Street. 
There  1  saw  a  poor  boy  sweeping  a  crossing  ;  but  not  such  as  is 
generally  seen.  He  had  formed  a  straight  clean  path  across  ititr 
road,  edged  wilJi  a.  narrow  border  of  "street  dirt."  Ho  then 
(with  the  same  material)  made,  as  decorations  along  the  outside  of 
the  croaaing — a  aeries  of  hearts,  circles  within  circles,  ovals,  &c. : 
and  that  with  a  regularity  that  was  perfectly  astounding  in  a 
ragged  beggar  boy.  It  was  done  with  almost  artistic  skill,  and^ 
felt  that  he  had  a  mind  above  his  station. 

The  philosopliic,  the  scientific,  the  artistic,  and  the  b 
general,  may  jeer  at  my  bringing  such  a  paltry  cireumatance  in 
notice  ;  but  of  them  I  at^k,  Can  they  fadiom  the  mind  of  n 
If  they  can,  let  them  read  that  poor  boy's,  and  tell  the  y 
what  it  contains,  that  it  may  not  for  ever  be  steeped  in  the  dai 
neas  of  ignorance  ?  

I  still  continued  my  way  homownrds,  and  these  thoughts  roTolveif 
in  my  mind.  I  tbonght,  thongh  the  statue  of  the  General  may 
rear  its  head  high  np  above  men,  and  may,  perchance,  occupy 
that  station  for  ages  yet  to  come — still,  the  obacuro  beggar,  wb» 
may  be  doomed  all  his  life  to  grovel  in  the  dirt  of  streets  to 
obtain  a  pittance,  proved  to  me  that  there  exists  a  germ  of  beauty 
in  every  hufnaa  mind,  and  only  proper  and  sufficient  cultivation  isu  m 
required  to  espnnd  and  fructify  it.  ■ 
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THE  POET'S  VISION. 

"  They  have  no  vision  of  a  better  world 
To  whom  this  present  world  seems  not  a  dream.'* 

**  He  who  strives  to  unite  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  must  endure 
toll  and  sorrow.  In  either  of  these  regions  he  might  find  peace  ; 
but  let  him  endeavour  to  unite  them  and  he  will  need  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  telling  of  bright  things  to  come,  to  sustain  his  courage. 
Yet  the  only  true  life  is  in  this  labour.  He  who  is  solely  devoted 
to  the  ideal  is  a  dreamer  ;  while  he  who  is  satisfied^  with  the  real  is 
equally  ignorant  of  the  true  life  and  the  true  work  of  man." 

Such  was  the  meditation  of  a  young  poet,  who  sat  looking  from 
his  study-window  in  the  evening.  **  No  !  "  he  continued,  as  he 
saw  the  sons  of  toil  pass  by  with  joyless  faces, — **  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place  for  poetry.  I  can  write  visions  of  paradise 
upon  this  paper  ;  but  what  can  I  do  to  write  anything  like  true 
poetry  upon  the  face  of  this  real  world?  "  Thus  he  meditated 
until  his  thoughts  had  wandered  so  far  that  he  knew  not  where  he 
was.  The  twilight  gathered  ;  and  the  fuU,  red  harvest-moon  was 
just  rising  over  the  hill,  when  a  strange  visitor  entered  the  poet's 
study.  He  was  an  old  man  with  a  mild,  benevolent  and  shining 
countenance.  Without  any  introduction,  he  advanced  towards  the 
young  student,  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile,  and  said  : — "  Will 
you  go  with  me  to  that  land  of  which  you  have  been  dreaming— 
the  land  where  life  is  poetry,  and  men  are  happy  ?  " 

*'  I  will  go  !  "  said  the  young  poet,  "  gladly !  *' 

**  But,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  serious  coimtenance,  "  are  you 
prepared  to  do  your  work  when  you  return?  If  I  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  New  World,  will  you  endeavour  to  copy  some  of 
its  features  in  this  Old  World,  of  which  you  complain  ? — ^for 
observe,  to  none  is  that  brighter  world  displayed  as  a  mere  spec- 
tacle, but  as  a  model,  to  be  imitated  here.  In  all  ages  visions  of 
that  world,  (called  *  heaven,'  or  'paradise,'  or  the  'millennial 
state, ')  have  been  granted  to  poets,  prophets,  and  philanthropists, 
that  they  might  return  to  this  world  inspired  with  zeal  to  improve 
its  fallen  condition.  If  you  would  be  one  of  this  band  of  men, 
come  with  me !  " 
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"  Gladly  1  "  said  the  poet,  following  his  ^ 

Thej  paaseil  through  villagea  and  fiaialcta  where  the  poor  were 
going  to  reat  under  their  roofs  of  straw  ;  then  by  noble  mtinaioiis 
and  through  spauious  porks   and  avennes  ef  atatelf  trees, 
they  approached  the  suburbs  of  a  groat  citj  glittering 
thousand  lamps.     On  the  main  road  a  lord's  carriage  waa 
driven  over  a  poor  Infirm  man. 

"  A  type  of  this  Old  World  !  "  eaid  the  poet. 

"  We  take  better  care  of  each  other  in  oiu-  New  World,"  said 
the  guide,  As  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  on  ita  battlcauenls 
stood  a  woman  about  to  throw  herself  iuto  the  w&tfr ;  but  the 
guide  seized  her  gently  and  trhispored  some  words  into  her  ear 
which  seemed  to  act  as  a  charm, 

"  Sec,"  said  the  poet,  "  in  one  of  these  chambers,  perhaps,  sits 
some  poor  author  distressed  because  his  genius  must  not  tmfold 
for  want  of  ahttle  money  ;  while  in  yon  mansion,  a  merchant  is 
studying  the  investment  of  an  cnonnoua  capital.  Men  are  so 
unlike  each  other  here,  that  they  cauuot  believe  themselves  to  be 
brothers." 

They  passed  by  lanes  crowded  with  children  growing  up  m 
ignorance  ;  and  they  met  the  eaniage  of  a  bishop  returning  from 
me  House  of  Peers,  where  he  had  just  delivered  a  speech  against 
every  mode  of  teaching  the  poor,  excepting  one  which  was  quite 
unpracti  cable. 

"  Down  that  lane,"  said  the  poot,  "  live  poor  women  who  ply 
the  needle  fourteen  hours  a-day  for  twopence ;  and  hero  comes  the 
carriage  of  Madame  Piccolo,  who  has  earned  five  hundred  pounds 
by  flinging  in  an  opera  to-night." 

"  This  is  such  a  strange,  fantastic  world,  that  it  seems  like  a 
dream  to  mo  when  I  visit  it  sometimes,"  said  the  guide  ;  "  but  we 
will  leave  it  now." 

Then  the  scene  suddenly  changed  j  and  nothing  lay  before  the 
travellers  but  a  wide  expanse  of  country  covered  with  moonlight. 
They  passed  along  until  they  carao  to  the  sea-shore.  "  This  is 
the  sea,"  said  the  guide,  "which  flows  between  the  Old  World 
aad  tho  New  ;  it  is  the  flood  of  Time,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
Old  World  will  be  swallowed." 

They  embarked  in  a  vessel,  on  the  deep,  clew,  blue  watec 
Below  the  waves  they  saw  ruins  which  the  woters  had  aheady 
covered.  There  were  prison-walls,  nui!  chains,  and  scourges,  all 
orergivwa  with  sea-weeds,   and  bright- coloured  fish  were  swim- 
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ming  in  and  out  of  the  windows  of  old  dungeons.  "  Thus,"  said 
the  guide,  **  all  the  grim  monuments  which  distinguish  the  Old 
from  the  New  World  will  be  buried  in  these  waters  :  then  the  two 
worlds  will  be  alike,  and  a  constant  communication  will  be  main- 
tained between  them  over  this  sea." 

As  the  voyagers  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  sky  became 
clearer,  and  the  face  of  the  water  assumed  more  beautiful  colours. 
As  morning  dawned,  a  strain  of  sweet  music  was  heard  swelling 
over  the  water.  The  poet  gazed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  was  blowing,  and  saw  a  green  and  gently-rising  land. 
Snowy- white  halcyons  hovered  over  the  blue  sea,  that  laved  the 
blooming  coast.  Along  the  slope  there  were  lines  of  houses, 
each  having  a  garden  in  the  front.  Streams  and  fountains 
played  among  the  flowers,  and  gave  life  and  freshness  to  the 
scene.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rose  a  temple  of  white  marble, 
from  which  the  strain  of  music  issued.  **  This  is  the  Land  of 
Rest,"  said  the  guide,  as  the  vessel  touched  the  shore.  **  Let  us 
go  up  to  the  temple,  and  join  in  the  services."  So  they  walked 
through  gardens,  up  the  easy  slope,  until  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  temple.  **  It  is  the  festival  of  Autumn,"  said  the  guide,  as 
they  entered.  Before  them  was  a  marble  altar,  covered  with  gar- 
lands of  golden  grain,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  teacher,  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  white,  with  a  scarf  of  emerald  green,  stood  by  the  altar. 
**  Religion  with  us,"  said  the  guide,  "maintains  a  communion 
with  all  the  beautiful  changes  of  nature,  and  with  the  progress  of 
human  life.  It  has  the  same  basis  as  the  religion  professed  in  the 
Old  World  ;  but  we  develop  it  in  a  very  different  way.  As  God 
reveals  his  glory  in  various  forms,  we  worship  him  in  various 
modes."  The  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  temple  was  the  company 
of  children,  who  sang  with  the  men  and  women  a  hymn,  in  many 
parts,  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  harvest,  and  in  praise  of  human 
industry.  **The  men  who  are  singing,"  said  the  guide,  **  are 
labourers  in  the  fields,  and  these  are  their  wives  and  children." 
The  hymn  was  beautifully  sung.  Sometimes  one  treble  voice  of 
a  child  gave  out  the  subject,  and  then  one  voice  after  another 
stole  into  the  strain,  until  it  rose  into  a  sweet  and  solemn  fidness 
of  sound. 

When   the  hymn  was  ended,  the  teacher  gave  an  address, 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  children. 

**  See,  children,"  said  he,  **all  things  live  and  work  for  each 
other.     The  sun,  the  rain,  the  dews,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the 
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BtsFB — all  bave  slied  their  influences  to  ripen  this  ear  of  » 
"VVheu  you  behold  this  you  must  see  the  sun  sliining.  the  rain 
falling,  the  eartli  cherishing  the  seed,  and  man  labouring  for  its 
growth,  while  God  pours  his  hlessing  through  all  these  meass, 
Here,  then,  is  a  symbol  of  life.  And  as  this  com  is  thus  ^ven 
for  your  life,  so  you  must  devote  your  livea  for  the  support  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  family  to  which  you  belong.  All  things 
are  holy  which  live  in  the  bond  of  union,  Not  alone  in  tliia 
temple  is  divine  service  performed.  Here  we  have  the  exprea- 
sions  in  words,  music  and  other  symbols,  of  that  worship  which, 
is  otherwise  expressed  in  deeds.  Every  stroke  of  the  miiier'e 
axe  ;  every  movement  of  the  gardener's  spade  and  the  reaper's 
sickle,  animated  by  a  good  and  benevolent  motive,  b  an  act  of 
worship.  All  branches  of  art  and  industry  are  parts  of  one  con- 
tinual service  in  one  temple."  Such  was  the  strain  of  the  teacher's 
discourse. 

The  poet  was  delighted  with  the  arrangement  of  industry  in 
this  Kew  World.  Ho  remained  for  some  days  in  one  of  tie 
agricultural  villages,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  lives 
and  circumstauces  of  the  labourers.  Their  condition  even  realised 
the  dreams  of  his  poetry.  Labour  and  happincBS  were  married. 
The  toUing  hand  was  directed  by  the  well-developed  mind.  The 
labourers  and  their  families  rose  soon  after  dawn,  and  before  going 
forth  to  the  fields  many  of  thorn  united  with  their  children  ia 
Binging  cheerful  songs,  praising  the  Creator,  and  encouraging 
man's  industry.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  except  during 
harvest,  they  returned  to  their  homes,  washed  themselves,  and 
changed  their  dress,  then  amused  themselves  in  their  gardens,  or 
read,  or  sung,  or  talked,  or  played  on  musical  instruments  until 
the  hour  of  rest.  In  every  village  was  a  library,  and  also  a 
spacious  building  as  a  Bath-and-Wash-House  for  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants, 

"Here  the  Old  Woi'ld  is  imitating  you,"  said  the  poet.  "We 
have  now  public  haths  for  the  poor  in  our  metropolis." 

"A  very  good  beginning,"  said  the  guide — "  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  your  times  1  " 

There  was  a  school  in  every  village.  The  country  was  divided 
into  districts,  each  containing  a  number  of  villages  ;  and  certain 
literary  and  well-qualified  men  were  appointed  over  these  districts. 
One  gave  lectures  on  music,  another  on  painting,  another  on  the 
'uices,  and  bo  on,  according  to  their  respective  atttJn- 
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ments  ;  so  that  tlie  minds  of  the  people  were  kept  in  union  with 
the  best  intellects  of  the  country. 

After  inspecting  and  admiring  the  works  of  industry  and  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  the  poet  visited  some  of  the 
places  of  public  amusement.  He  was  delighted  in  the  Gallery  of 
Painting  to  find  that  artists  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  a  few 
old  subjects  ;  but  devoted  their  powers  to  illustrate  and  beautify 
the  life  of  the  people  around  them.  Here  art  and  industry  were 
companions.  Peasants  stood  gazing  on  beautiful  pictures,  and 
were  glad  to  find  that  the  artist  did  not  consider  their  labours 
unworthy  of  his  pencil.  One  artist  exhibited  a  series  of  pictures 
illustrating  peasant-life.  In  one  painting  the  peasant  was  seen 
going  forth  into  the  fields  in  the  freshness  of  a  spring  morning. 
In  other  parts  of  the  series,  the  various  employments  of  ploughing, 
sowing,  reaping,  and  harvest-home  were  illustrated  ;  and  in  the 
last  number,  the  aged  labourer,  surrounded  with  his  family,  sat 
under  a  tree  before  his  cottage,  in  the  evening  light,  enjoying 
anticipation  of  the  rest  beyond  the  grave. 

Equally  was  our  poet  charmed  in  the  Hall  of  Music  ;  for  here 
the  musicians  of  the  coimtry  did  not  come  to  exhibit  strange  tricks 
upon  instruments,  nor  merely  to  show  their  ability,  but  to  employ 
the  powers  of  harmonious  sounds,  reverently  and  reasonably,  for 
the  delight  and  edification  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  pieces 
sung  and  performed  were  not  on  stale  theatrical  subjects,  but  such 
as  hymns,  anthems,  and  cantatas  on  various  themes  of  real  human 
life.  One  of  these  pieces,  which  pleased  our  poet  well,  was  a 
cantata  on  the  "  Praises  of  Labour,"  consisting  of  various  songs, 
celebrating  various  parts  of  industry,  giving 

**  Honour  to  the  sailor  brave. 
Who  steers  his  vessel  o'er  the  wave. 
And  to  the  miner,  who  from  night 
Brings  up  earth's  riches  to  the  fight ;" 

and  ending  with  a  full  chorus,  in  which  miners,  peasants,  and 
other  workers  aU  sang  heartily, 

^'  The  friendly  heart  and  the  working  hand 
Shall  spread  contentment  through  the  land." 

Among  the  places  of  recreation,  there  was  one  where  the  poet 
found  especial  amusement.  It  was  an  observatory  upon  a  high 
hill,  commanding  a  view  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Here 
was  a  large  telescope  placed  under  the  care  of  a  speculative  man, 
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who  was  glad  to  obtain  some  information  from  ihe  poet  r 
tho  scenes  in  the  Old  World,  whiuh  ihe  teleaeope  revealed, 

"  I  Bee,"  said  the  man  of  the  telescope,  "  in  a  park  near  yonr 
metropolis,  splendid  equipages,  conveyiug  persons  of  great  import- 
ance, a8  I  suppose  ;  but,  though  I  have  seen  those  pereons 
:us9cnibUng  on  grounds  where  horses  goUop,  or  where  those  troops 
of  men  in  i-ed  clothes  march  nhout,  I  can  never  see  them  Hmd 
an  assemblj  of  labourers,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  recreations  of 
the  poor  people.     How  is  this  V 

"Those  men  with  gay  equipages,"  said  the  poet,  "are  our 
'lords,'  our  'aristocracy,'  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  asaociate 
with  poor  people." 

"  What!  do  they  not  recognise  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
labour  ?  Then  there  must  be  a  lamentable  want  of  eduoatioR 
among  your  gay  people,"  said  the  observer  ;  "  hut  what  do  these' 
troops  of  red  men  mean  ?  They  have  implements  ;  hut  I  canaot 
see  that  they  nae  them  in  any  useful  work,  and  yet  they  do  not 
eeem  to  bo  at  play." 

"  Wo  call  them  our  soldiers,"  said  the  poet,  "  and  lliey  are 
employed  to  kill  people  tn  other  nations,  ov  to  keep  our  own  peopla 
in  control." 

"  What !  do  you  require  such  a  sort  of  government  ?  Have  you  no 
temples  ?"  B^d  the  observer,  "  I  see  large  buildings,  here  ami- 
there,  with  towers  and  spires,  and  I  should  take  these  to  be  your 
temples  ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  schools  attached  to  them,  and  fsw 
people  go  to  them  except  once  in  seven  days." 

"  These  are  our  churches,"  said  the  poet :  "  hut  they  have  not 
Bchoola  attached  to  them." 

"  Oh,  tbcn,  your  schools  are  perhaps  these  largo  gloomy  build- 
ings which  we  see,"  said  the  ohservei"  j  "  but  they  arc  built  in  a 
Tery  bad  style  for  schools." 

"  Thoy  ave prisons  instead  0/ schools,"  a&iA  the  poet ;  "prisons 
where  we  chain  up  unhappy  men,  who  often  become  criminola  for. 
want  of  good  education." 

"You  give  mo  gloomy  views  of  the  Old  World,"  said  the 
observer  ;  "  I  ahall  no  longer  ho  able  to  look  upon  it  wiBi 
pleasiu^." 

"  But  in  yon  Old  World,"  said  the  poet,  "  there  are  some  minds 
who  have  visions  of  a  Now  World,  and  who  are  determined  to 
Btrive  patiently  for  the  fntfilment  of  what  good  prophets  have  aaid." 

"  Then  there  is  a  hope  for  you,"  said  the  observer  ;  "  and  I 
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will  continue  my  obseirations  on  yon  strange  part  of  the  universe. 
And  as  the  minds  of  whom  you  speak  act  upon  society  in  your 
world,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  gloomy  prisons  disappear,  and 
schools  rising  in  all  your  villages,  and  your  rich  and  gay  people 
intermingling  with  the  poor  and  the  laborious." 

After  he  had  witnessed,  with  delight,  many  of  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  unity  and  happiness  in  this  New  World,  the  poet  returned 
to  the  teacher,  and  asked  for  instruction  as  to  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  coudition  of  the  Old  World.  "  Here  I  could 
willingly  stay  for  ever,"  said  he  ;  **  but  duty  calls  me  to  return." 

*'  Tell  the  men  of  the  Old  World,"  said  the  teacher,  **  what 
you  have  seen  here,  and  let  them  know  how  human  nature  may 
be  trained,  if  never  to  reach  that  consummation  of  which  seers 
have  spoken,  yet  to  present  to  the  eye  of  Heaven  something  more 
like  a  happy  and  harmonious  system  than  it  does  now.  Many 
glorious  things  are  possibilities.  Necessary  knowledge  may  be 
imparted  to  all ;  moral  and  preventive  measures  may  take  the 
place  of  a  great  part  of  your  punitive  system  ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor  need  not  dwell  apart  in  extreme  disunion  ;  millions  of  lives 
and  of  wealth  may  be  saved  by  the  cessation  of  war  ;  the  arts 
and  sciences  may  be  devoted  to  their  proper  end,  to  refine  society  ; 
the  physical  circumstances  of  your  people  may  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  healthful  nature.  If  you  would  find  a 
centre  and  a  scmrce  for  all  these  improvements,  let  me  exhort  you 
to  return  to  the  original  spirit  and  purpose  of  that  religion  which 
you  still  profess.  No  longer  worship  the  letter  ;  but  unfold  and 
apply  to  life  the  benevolent  spirit  of  your  creed.  Poet  I  do  thy 
duty.  Utter  the  truth  that  is  in  thee.  Be  faithful  to  the  ideal, 
even  when  not  a  ray  of  it  seems  to  shine  through  the  real.    Strive 

on  and ^be  patient !     Return  to  that  Old  World  which  is  to  bo 

renovated,  where  the  evil  is  even  now  passing  away,  though  it 
boasts  that  it  will  endure  for  ever.  Go,  and  be  a  man  of  the  New 
World  m  the  midst  of  the  Old.  When  you  have  done  your  work, 
lien  come  and  dwell  with  us  for  ever  !  " 

Then  the  poet  awoke  ;  for  the  light  of  morning  was  now  shining 

in  his  chamber,  and,  inspired  by  the  vision,  he  said,  "  As  the 

shades  of  night  are  passing  from  yon  mountain,  so  shall  the  shades 

of  evil  pass  away  from  this  world  ! " 

Joseph  Gostick. 
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THE   SPiMtOW  WHO  WISHED   I[E   HiD   BEEN    BOKN   A  DCOKi 

Among  tho  noWeBt  pasalona  of  the  sou!  of  Man  there  is 
noblest  and  holiest  of  all,  which,  while  it  moves  bim  to  wonder  and 
adore,  leads  him  also  to  aspire — lifts  him  fron)  the  ground,  where 
inferior  creatures  groTel,  to  soar  in  hia  sonl  with  angels,  and  atand 
only  a  little  lower  in  the  sight  of  their  Master  and  his  Heavenly 
Father.  This  is  Admiration.  Admiration  eame  here  with  the 
first  angelical  natures  that  yisited  earth  as  niisaionariea  from 
heaven  to  Man,  who,  aa  they  themselves  admire  and  tremhle, 
instructed  the  innocent  Adam  how,  aud  when,  and  to  whom  to 
bend  the  knee,  hft  the  eyes  in  adoration,  and  reverently  worship. 
His  own  existence,  and  the  sense  of  how  sweet  it  was  to  live — tna 
new-created  world,  and  its  wondrous  works  around  him,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  won,  it  may  he,  his  earliest  looka  and 
thoughts  of  admiration  ;  these  messengers  from  their  Heavenly 
Master  awakened  it  next  j  and,  lastly,  hia  lovely  and  love-wor- 
shipped helpmate.  Eve,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  her  fii'st  inno- 
<<enee,  ere  sin  and  shame  were  known,  and  turned  not  her  eyes 
and  perfect  beauties  from  his  adouring  and  adoring  gaze,  and  felt 
that  it  was  love. 

Man  still  admires,  not  always  wisely — not  always  well — admires 
things  not  worthy  of  admiration.  Do  animals  admire?  Do  the  infe- 
I'ior  in  power  and  beauty  admire  tbc  superior  in  beauty  and  power  I 
The  slow  admire  the  swift — the  small  wonder  at  the  gigantic — the 
gigantic  curiously  consider  and  marvel  at  tho  small  ?  Does  the  Field- 
mouse  admire  the  most  magnanimous  Lion,  and  wish  he  had  lus 
mane,  and  tail,  and  mouth — a  cavern — and  claws,  and  his  roar  like 
thunder — a  sound  more  terrible  to  hear  than  all  the  mica  in 
(he  world  could  moke  ?  Doea  he  reckon  how  he  would  frightea 
wild  Cats  out  of  eight  of  llieir  nine  lives  apiece,  and  teach  them 
to  live  inoffensively  to  mice  with  the  ninth,  if  he  had  his  talons 
and  his  roar  ?  Does  he  speculate  how  he  would  give  mousing 
Owls  i\  lesson  for  life  not  even  to  look  at,  much  more  to  make 
«  mouthful — not  a  meal — of  a  poor  mouse  :  if  he  was  a  Lion,  how 


lie  would  teftcli  tlieae  mousers  better  mannerH,  when  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  humour  for  giving  tlieae  small  tyrants  a  great  niorol 
leHson  ?  DocB  the  Mole,  as  he  aits  in  safety  at  simriBe — mole- 
catchera  and  their  dogs  being  still  ubed — outside  the  little  mound 
lie  has  turned  up  in  the  night  in  his  pursuit  of  worms,  wiping  h" 
whiflkora  from  the  mould  lie  has  worked  through — does  he  evi 
look  upwards  at  the  Lark  he  has  knocked  up  aa  hour  too  eoon  by  1 
underraiDing  his  hod,  and  wish  he  could  mount  through  the  airM 
like  him — he  uan  just  see  him;  and  sing  at  heaven's  gate  like  hiio-'B 
—he  can  just  hear  him  ?  And  does  he,  with  his  purblind  ejea —  T 
good  enough  for  underground  work— wish  that  he  could  bear  tha 
light  of  day,  aud  bask  and  glory  in  the  sunshine  early  and  late, 
like  him  ?  Does  the  Crow — doomed  like  a  curate  to  an  eternal 
decent  suit  of  black — as  he  struts  in  a  gutter  stop  to  admire  th« 
pomp,  and  precise  steps,  and  pride,  and  parade,  nnd  fino  feathers  i 
(which  make  fine  birds)  of  the  Peacock  on  a  wall,  thinking  of  ring- 
ing, aud  certainly  of  showing  himself, 

"To  witch  tie  worJd  with  noble ysneocisAip;" 
and  wish  that  he  had  such  a  tail  ?  Wouldn't  he  cut  a  figure  thei^ 
when  returned  to  the  Jackdaws'  parliament  ?  Does  the  grey  Gooaft 
admire  the  white  Swan,  and  think  the  movements  of  his  neck, 
elegance,  excelling  all  that  is  thought  graceful  in  the  goose  world  ? 
Does  the  Wolf  admire  the  Lamb,  his  inoffensivenesB,  his  innocent 
Isoks,  and  playful  leaps  and  antic  springs,  and  wish  he  had  his 
gentleness  of  heart  ?  Do  silly  Sheep  admire  Dick  the  shepherd's 
dog  Worry,  wonder  at  hia  sagacity,  think  lum  well-meaning 
though  severe,  believe  in  his  general  accuracy  and  Mogg-like 
knowledge  of  roads  and  right  tuminga  ;  pardon  him  M  hia 
stretches  of  authority,  and  the  contempt  he  shows  for  the  whole 
flock  by  making  a  road  over  their  backs  to  pull  the  bell-wether 
by  the  ear,  and  put  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  foithfulness  ;  and 
do  thoy  think  him  a  desirable  dog,  on  the  whole  ?  Does  the  Dog 
admire  his  master  ? — but  we  know  he  does.  "  Man  is  his  god, 
says  Bums ;  and  what  lessons  in  fidehty  does  he  teach  bis  trainer ! 
Does  the  noble  Steed  admire  bis  master  or  masterer,  and  louk  on 
him  as  "the  paragon  of  animals  ?"  Man— hotting  man — admires 
Hm  too  well  we  know,  to  very  weariness  of  the  odda  and  evens 
I  offered  on  the  Derby  Day.  But  Man — especially  barber's  man- 
a.  great  judge  of  horse-flesh,  or  affects  to  be.  Again  we  ask — 
animals  touched  ivitli  admiration  of  each  other's  gifts  and  graces, 
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or  beauty  ?  Our  Fable,  if  true,  aTouohea  that  tbey  arc  capablfl  it 
admiration  and  enry  ;  that  tbeir  adniiratioa  is  not  aln^ajs  woll- 
placed,  and  tbcir  eovj  not  wise — but  envy  never  is  ;  and  that,  if 
they  would  weigh  theh'  own  advautogca,  and  consider  their  e.temp- 
tions,  and  the  conditions  of  their  eziatencc,  they  would  bo  content 
with  tho  Btation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  tbem. 

Of  ali  the  birds  of  the  air,  surely  there  is  not  one  so  knowing, 
and,  if  we  may  eay  so,  so  mtttif  on  his  knowledge — so  wise  in  Lis 
own  conceit,  and  so  simple  withal — as  a  town-bom  and  towurbred 
Sparrow.  From  bis  nest-daya  iu  a  birdbottle  by  the  side  of  a 
second-floor  window,  or  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  under  the  eaves,  or 
between  the  chimneys,  or  in  the  chinks  of  high  garden-walls,  to 
Lis  dying  day  and  sepulchre  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  a, 
housetop,  (and  these  atreet-aparrowH  live  to  a  grey,  good  old  ago), 
a  Sparrow  on  town  risks  his  charmed  life  a  thonsaiid  times  a,  day 
by  droppbg  ho  cares  not  where,  and  hopping  he  miuds  not  where, 
in  the  most  thronged  thoronghfares^-at  the  feet  of  borees  in  rapid 
motion — within  an  inch  of  wheels  whirling  along — under  the  very 
nosea  of  cats  looking  out  for  htm,  tbey  for  their  prey,  and  he  for 
hia;  hut  no  harm  bappenB  to  him,  he  is  so  alive  and  alert,  and  no 
Boonor  in  danger  than  out  of  it !  A  Sparrow,  country-bred,  and 
brought  to  town,  would  be  killed  in  a  week,  where  be  lives  safely 
many  years.  Even  rustic  Robin,  come  to  winter  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  where  he  is  always  welcome,  and  lives  well,  though  as 
wary  as  bold,  the  town-bom  Sparrow  would  laugh  at,  in  his 
fashion,  as  a  bumpkin  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  imminent  danger  of 
being  run  over.  To  say  nothing  of  the  traps  set  for  him  in  back- 
yards and  on  dwarf-walls,  in  gutters  and  on  coping-stones,  by  boys 
in  tbeii'  first  corduroys,  (when  they  get  into  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
the  Latin  Accidence  tbey  know  better,)  possessed  by  no  means 
honestly  of  four  bricks  and  a  tile ; — and  not  to  count  the  eats 
always  on  the  sneak  after  him  ;  and  the  dogs  that  dash  at  him 
out  of  fun  ;  and  the  stoues  and  bird-boits  aimed  at  him,  which 
don't  hurt  him,  because  they  never  hit  him  ;  and  the  dexterous 
thongs  of  country  coachmen  eome  down  to  a  town-cab,  who  have 
picked  up  many  a  partridge  with  their  whips — his  life  in  London 
would  seem  a  precarious  one :  but  a  well-educated  Sparrow — up  and 
down  to  everything— manages  to  make  a  pleasant,  profitable,  and 
lasting  hfe  of  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  picks  up  a  decent  hand-to- 
mouth  living  from  day  to  day,  thinking  nothing  of  to-morrow. 
"  Let  to-moiTow  pravide  for  himself," 
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IS  his  maxim  ;  and  there  are  many  maws,  and  craws,  and  "crops" 
much  worse  provided  for  in  London  than  a  London  sparrow — ^the 
more  is  the  pity  ! 

It  is  of  a  feathered  denizen  of  this  sort,  whom,  for  our  story^s 
sake,  we  will  call  Chummy  by  name,  that  we  hare  to  relate  a 
remarkable  freak  of  infatuation  in  a  bird  so  nutty  and  so  know- 
ing ;  but  as  it  was  begotten  in  his  brain  by  too  lively  an  admira- 
tion to  imitation  of  his  betters,  he  rather  deserves  our  pity  than 
our  laughter.  Bom  in  St.  Giles's  (in  an  eyelet-hole  in  the  steeple 
of  the  church  honouring  that  holy  man,  which  may  account  a 
little  for  his  lofty  notions,  and  his  desire  to  mix  in  high  life), 
some  time  in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  maintained  himself  there  or 
thereabouts  very  well  till  lately,  when,  falling  in  with  a  scamping 
set  of  aristocratic  sparrows,  out  on  a  spree  to  see  low  life  in 
London,  when  they  had  had  then*  frolic  out,  he  was  led  by  them 
to  pay  St.  James's  park  and  palace  a  visit  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
having  seen  and  admired  all  the  court  lions,  and  hopped  in  the 
path  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  been  called  a  pretty  bird  by 
that  gracious  young  gentleman,  and  a  bold  bird  and  an  impudent 
bird  by  his  gracious  parents,  he  took  it  into  his  ambitious  head 
that  the  air  of  St.  James's  was  more  salubrious  than  the  odours 
of  the  Rookeiy  ;  and  made  up  his  mind  to  live  in  and  about 
Birdcage  Walk  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  as  he  found  the  sparrow 
world  of  those  parts  polite,  and  ready  to  pay  him  every  attention 
as  a  stranger.  Having  taken  airy  lodgings  with  a  good  look- 
out, in  an  elm  which  aiObrded  a  noble  bird's-eye  view  of  the  two 
parks,  the  two  palaces,  and  the  ornamental  waters,  he  could  do 
nothing  for  a  day  or  two  but  admire  the  Ducks  which  adorn 
them,  dabbling  and  diving  in  the  most  daring  manner  ;  and  as 
he  watched  some  didappers  in  particular  going  down  here  and 
coming  up  there  many  yards  away,  he  feared  that  they  would 
overdo  their  daring,  and  never  come  up  no  more  alive.  Ducks 
and  their  aquatic  habits  being  entirely  new  to  him,  he  had  no 
notion  of  such  fearless  feats  as  he  saw  them  perform,  and  think 
nothing  of  them.  He  admired,  too,  almost  to  envy,  the  gloss 
and  beauty  of  their  feathering.  Wonderful  creatures,  ducks  ! 
What  were  sparrows  beside  them  ?  Mere  fleas — ^flies — nobodies ! 
He  was  humbled  for  a  time,  but  got  over  it,  as  humility  will,  when  it 
is  of  the  right  sort ;  and  lost  notiiing  of  his  first,  fresh,  unaffected 
admiration  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  new  objects  of  his  wonder. 
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One  fine  fellow,  in  particular,  a  native  of  Muacovj,  won  1 
admiration — he  coulJ  not  take  his  eyes  off  hira.  Wliorover  lio 
went,  cscept  when  he  went  under  water,  and  came  up  gobbling 
a  fish,  as  ho  took  it  to  be,  till  it  almost  choked  him,  he  followed 
him— hoverod  over  him — ahghted  by  him — hopped  before  him 
and  after  hira — and  looked  him  so  hard  in  the  face,  but  not 
impetticeiitly,  he  trusted,  that  the  Muscovian,  taking  English 
admiration  of  foreigners  for  English  want  of  good  manners, 
resented  his  attention  as  a  rudeness,  and  drove  hira  away  at 
lost,  with  an  explo^on  of  sounds  which  scored  poor  Chummy  out 
of  his  five  aousea.  Again  he  felt  his  inferiority  as  a  Sparrow — 
a  poor,  mean,  dingy,  dirty,  cockney  Sparrow ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  wished  he  had  been  bom  a  Duck  !  What  was  his  weak, 
waihng  "  Chip  !  chip  !  "  in  that  open  country,  in  comparison 
with  that  grand  burst  of  exclamation  1  The  bursting  of  a  bubble 
in  water,  which  alarms  nothing — not  cTen  in  the  next  bubble,  for 
ita  own  safety  !  But  as  hia  ndmiration  of  the  gallant  admiral 
was  of  tho  purest,  humblest  kind,  and  sueh  a  coraplimcnt  as 
greatness  is,  in  fact,  entitled  to  receive  frora  tho  vulgar  small, 
he  came  at  last  to  endure  his  presence  patiently,  and  let  him  pick 
Tip  hia  morning  meal  at  the  waters'  edge  by  distinguished  per- 
mission of  his  right  honourable  spoonbill ;  ond,  ere  a  month  had 
passed  away,  they  became  so  attached,  that  they  were  inseparable 
companions  from  daydawn  till  daydown,  as  long,  as  the  admiral 
remained  on  shore.  When  he  took  the  command  of  the  channel 
or  canal  fleet,  and  dropped  down  to  St.  Helen's,  Chummy  saw 
hira  off,  of  course,  and  wished  he  could  sail  with  liim  ;  but  hia 
navn!  friend  could  take  no  landlubbers  and  loblolly  boys  with 
him,  to  be  in  everybody's  mess  and  nobody's  watch.  Oh  how 
often  did  Chummy  wish  to  heaven  he  had  been  born  a  Duck,  and 
wish  in  vain,  for  he  was  still  a  Sparrow,  and  knew  nothing  of 
navigation !  How  often  did  he  hop  along  the  shore,  and  envy 
the  entire  Duekocracy  this  great  amphibious  privilege — when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  on  land,  to  push  ofi*,  and  see  what 
business  was  to  be  done  in  the  great  waters — in  fact,  go  a  fishing  I 
Ah  happy,  highly-favoured  aquarians  !  Oh  that  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  to  tho  service  !  Would  that  he  was  a  Duck  !  Bnt 
ho  was  a  sparrow — -a  despised,  town-bom  Sparrow — dingy,  dirty, 
and  indecent  from  roosting  so  long  among  chimneypots :  for  in 
Yoin  be  washed  himeelf  and  preened  his  feathers  in  the  orno- 
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of  tlie  roses  would  hung  round  him  atill  1 ' 
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Oh  that  he  dared  dive  where  his  friend  perfonned  hia  ablutions, 
and  feared  nothing  !  But  a  saucerful  of  water  waa  deep  enough 
to  drown  him  !  lie  ^aa  miaerablc  ;  but  ho  persevered  in  making' 
himself  oa  tidj  as  he  could,  till  be  looked,  in  two  months'  time, 
a  smart  fellow — for  a  aparrow,  and  hia  naval  friend  waa  not 
ashamed  of  him — introduced  him  to  his  brother  aquatics  as  a 
friend — and  wherever  jou  aaw  the  one  you  saw  the  other  in  all 
parts  of  the  park,  in  the  palace-garden,  and  its  ponds,  and  in  ' 
all  other  faahionablo  places.  Damon  and  Pythias  were  not  more  1 
inseparable.  1 

And  ao  for  some  months  this  strangely' assorted  pair  of  frienda 
went  waddling  and  bopping  all  over  the  green  parts  of  the  Park 
together,  and  grubbed  together,  and  wormed  together,  dividmg 
one  worm  between  the  two,  and  sometimes  took  short  aerial 
excursions  together,  till  their  friendship  was  the  talk  of  tho 
natural  historians  of  the  town,  who,  as  these  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous will  do,  told  many  tales  which  were  not  very  true  of  them : 
sbowing  how  little  Chummy  perched  somctimca  on  his  Ducal 
friend's  back,  between  his  wings,  when  he  took  to  the  water,  and 
sometimes  on  his  head :  how  tho  Duke  forbore  from  diving,  on 
these  occaaioua,  out  of  deference  to  the  fears  of  his  friend :  how 
the  minor  left  bia  lodgings  in  the  lofty  elm,  and  roostod  at  night 
under  the  wing  of  the  major,  in  one  of  the  islands :  how  the 
other  islanders  opposed  tbia  as  an  innovation  on  their  privacy, 
hut  gave  way  at  last  to  the  humble  fellow,  aa  very  harmless,  and 
a.  doating  admirer  of  their  tender  ducklings,  amusing  them  with 
liis  teiTora  when  they  first  took  to  the  water  :  witJi  many  other 
traits  of  Chummy  and  the  Duke,  as  his  friend  was  commonly 
called,  which  wore  not  half  so  true  aa  they  were  ingenious. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  poor  Chummy  could  bear  to  look  at  tho 
frightful  plunges  down  below  which  the  Duke  would  sometimes 
in  a  moment  make,  as  if  mad  and  determined  on  self-destruction  ; 
and  every  time  he  went  down  in  this  way  without  warning, 
without  saying  •'  Farewell,  Chummy  !  "  the  timid  cockney  would 
draw  up  one  leg,  (we  should  throw  up  both  arms  in  om'  agony,)  and 
give  a  cry  of  horror  !  But  when  he  saw  him — after  he  bod  seen 
no  more  of  him  for  a  minute — como  up  again  afar  off,  not  a  whit 
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t  worse  for  hie  daring,  and  shake  liis  lieaJ  &s  if  he  a»joj«dU^ 
and  gire  an  exulting  "  Quaak  !  "  imd  spring  on  his  wings  in  the 
water,  how  eyery  feather  of  his  faithful  friend  quivered,  and 
Bhivcred  with  satisfaction  that  no  harm  Lad  come  to  lum  I  ^Vhen 
be  saw  what  it  was  to  be  a  Duck,  and  how  incapahle  Dueks  were 
of  drowiiin^,  he  was  more  than  over  discontented  with  his  poor 
state  of  Bparrowhood,  hut  rcbolied  against  his  nature  in  vain. 
In  voiu,  too,  did  he  try  to  do  thiugs  not  natural  to  him,  Amfai- 
tious  of  swimming  like  a  duck,  he  took  a  lesson  or  two  in  t^s 
«rt  of  "  keeping  your  head  ahove  water."  To  show  his  bravery, 
lie  began  with  diving.  "  Observe  how  our  little  friend,  the 
didapper,  dives,"  said  the  Duke;  "follow  him."  With  his 
beart  in  his  mouth,  as  the  phrase  is,  which  insured  his  sinking, 
down  went  Chummy  in  about  a  foot  deep  of  water,  and  would 
never  have  coroe  up  again,  if  his  friend  had  not  picked  him  up 
aa  be  lay  kicking  at  the  bottom,  and  brought  him  half  drowned 
to  the  shore.  Never  was  such  an  illustration  of  bathos,  or  the 
art  of  sinking,  seen !  After  this  miserable  failure  he 
wise  to  go  out  of  hia  depth,  from  tliat  poor  vanity  which  li 
foolish  fellow  among  na  to  bo  profound  in  a  company  of  d 
learned  men,  who  Imow  what  a  shallow  dog  he  is,  and  hx.) 
hifl  presumption. 

So  pleasantly  passed  away  a  long  English  summer,  by 
seasonable  accident,  such  a  summer  as  had  not  been  seen  before 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant — a  Mr.  Widdicomb — of  these  ill-used 
Uftes  in  fine-weather  affairs.  And  now  the  winter  had  set  in  so 
Bsrerfely  thot  the  (town)  face  of  Nature  was,  when  it  was  not 
awept,  a  foot  deep  in  snow,  not  of  the  whitest  sort,  but  of  a  whitj- 
browii  i  the  trees  in  the  parks  looked  like  the  ghosts  of  trees ; 
the  shrubs  like  heaps  of  snow,  or  Laplanders'  huts ;  and  the 
ornamental  waters  as  thick  and  hard  as  ice  of  Wenhsm  Lake,  if 
not  so  pure.  C'ovcred,  fi'ora  morning  till  night,  with  those  sportive 
animals  called  men,  and  those  small  beginnings  of  men  called 
boys,  tlicre  was  notlJng  going  on  there  but  skating,  sliding,  and 
selling  hot-spiued  gingerbread  and  braodyballs,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  a  fog  a  hundred  Idankets  thick,  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same  in  tlie  same,  more  or  lessi  Snow,  kneaded  and  trodden 
bard,  eakad  the  greensward ;  and  there  was  no  more  wormmg 
Snd  living  on  salads  on  shore  for  the  ducks,  who  were  in  great 
distresBi  fared  wretchedly,  grew  thin,  ()nacked  feebly,  and  wore 
put  on  short  aUowauca  of  water  and  biseuit  There  were  no  purtty 
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cSiildren,  now  throwing  half  a  biaeuit,  and  now  half-throwing  them- 
selves into  the  waters,  to  make  a  ecramlile  among  the  pretty  ducks 
who  should  get  it,  and  gobltle  it  up,  and  gobble  it  down  grossly. 
A  small  hole  beaten  in  the  ioe  at  one  end  of  the  lake  was  nil  that 
they  coold  call  their  own  to  practiae  their  old  naval  tactics  in  ; 
and  even  this  was  not  always  all  their  own  :  for  every  now  and 
then  some  anow-blinded,  blundering  booby  of  a  biped,  not  seeing 
it,  would  go  skating  into  it,  with  a  souse,  and  a  cry  for  assistance 
from  the  Hnmane  Society,  who  humanely  ran  up,  and  rendered  it 
to  the  cooled  enthusiast  in  sport,  hooked  him  ou  shore  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  wrung  him  out.  The  Duck-world,  which  our 
foohflh  friend  had  so  long  envied,  he  saw  now  were  in  anything 
but  a  safe,  happy,  and  enviable  condition.  He,  in  fact,  fared 
better  than  his  friends  in  this  hard  season  ;  for  what  could  they 
do  with  their  webbed  feet  and  soft  spoonbills  in  the  frozen  state  w 
the  groond  ?  Nothing,  Ton  might  as  well  try  to  turn  «p  tt 
turtle  with  a  toothpick,  swab  a  gun  with  a  wet  straw,  or  split 
adamant  with  a  thumbnail :  while  he  with  his  sharp  bill  and 
nailed  claws  could  scratch  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  pick  up  a 
few  insects, — where  piemen's  baskets  had  been,  gather  a  few 
crumbs ;  and  when  tUeae  failed,  go  begging  at  kitchen-windows 
all  about  the  park. 

In  the  evening  of  one  of  these  stflm  winter  days  he  was  to 
be  cured  of  his  idle  wish  that  ho  had  been  born  a  Duck,  and 
taught  that  all  is  nut  duck  that  glitters.  It  was  getting  fog-dark  ; 
the  park  was  gradually  throwing  off  its  human  swarms  ;  the  hum 
of  men  was  still  ;  and  only  a  few  straggling  boys,  not  tired  out 
with  fun,  were  keeping  the  pot  boiling,  when  a  low,  slow,  St. 
Giles 's-looking,  but  really  Tothil-fi  elds -bred  fellow,  in  a  long  coat 
reaching  to  his  beels,  all  over  insido-pockets,  stepped  alUy  from 
the  ice  on  to  the  island,  and  seizing  the  first  duck  within  roach, 
which  was  the  Duke,  be  gave  his  beautiful  neck  one  tWJst,  and  he 
was  dead,  and  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Poor 
Chummy  screamed  with  horror,  and  flew  at  the  viUain's  face,  but 
he  soon  beat  him  off.  Tlie  ducks  saw  what  was  done,  and  in- 
atinotivcly  knew  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  committed,  and 
gave  the  alarm,  answered  from  iale  to  isle,  as  if  a  tocsin  had 
sounded.  The  park-keepers  rushed  in  at  one  side  of  the  island 
as  tile  rogue  stole  out  at  the  other,  and  looked  so  cool— tut  it 
was  cold— and  looked  about  so  innocently  for  a  lost  dog — but  he 
was  of  no  value,  only  a  mongrel — -the  keepers  could  not  suspect 
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him,  and  let  him  go.  Thofidus  Achates  followed  his  lost  ^new;' 
and  nhat  more  could  he  do  ?  He  followed  him,  making  piteous 
Ci'ies,  till  he  saw  his  destroyer  give  a  stealthy  look  round  to  see  if 
ho  was  watched,  and  dire  into  one  of  the  half-underground  huts  in 
one  of  the  low,  reeting  lanes  which  make  VVestminater  so  whole- 
some iu  warm  weather.  Perching  on  the  window-sill,  he  peeped 
JD to  the  hut,  hoping  once  more  to  see  his  friend,  alive  or  dead. 
There  was  a  good  fii'e  glowing  within,  and  an  old  woman  sat 
■smoking  by  its  side — a  pot  was  boiling — and  there  was  no  other 
^ign  of  comfort — all  besides  was  squalid  misery  in  that  wretched 
hole  for  human  habitation.  The  man  muttered  something — the 
^)ld  hag  rose  like  a  heap  of  rags  from  her  low  stool,  and  laughed 
— he  drew  out  the  Duke  dead,  and  began  tearing  off  the  feathers 
by  handsful  which  had  made  him  so  beautiful  to  behold,  till  he  was 
as  bare  as  a  duckling  juat  hatched — the  old  woman  had  the  pro- 
per stuffing  ready  chopped — so  that  the  villain  had  gone  out  deter- 
mined to  have  duck  for  supper !  "  Get  your  stuffing  ready,  keep 
the  potatiesb'iling,  and  I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour  !"  The  Duke 
was  drawn,  washed,  floured,  stuffed,  and  trussed,  and,  in  a  minute 
more,  was  dangling  from  a  string  before  tho  fire,  to  roast.  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  depravity  of  St.  Giles's,  but  could 
not  have  believed  there  was  so  much  of  it  within  eight  of  the 
windows  of  palaces.     He  could  hear  no  more  to  look  upoa  the 

"  Friend  lie  had  copied  through  life," — 
At  least,  his  fashionable  life  —  he  gave  a  mournful  twitter  at 
window  hy  way  of  farewell,  at  which  the  wretches  started  like 
guilty  creatures  ;  and  taking  the  Abbey  as  his  guide  hauk  to  the 
Park,  he  winged  hia  way  heavily  to  his  old  lodging,  alone,  in  the 
elm.  There  he  sat  awhile,  and  thought  of  his  departed  friend,  hy 
this  time  on  the  table,  and  began  to  look  with  pity  upon  Ducks, 
as  liable  to  these  sudden  deprivations  of  life  j  and  saw  at  last  how 
much  more  privileged  by  nature,  and  protected  by  their  iaaignifi. 
cance,  wore  Sparrows  :  for  who  ever,  whether  hungry  man  or 
epicure,  ever  thought  of  stealing  a  Sparrow  from  a  Park  ? 

He  was  cured.     He  no  longer  wished  to  heaven  that  he  had 
been  bom  a  Duck  ;  and  though  he  admired  all  the  wading  family 
as  fine  birds,  ho  forsook  their  company  as  too  faahionable, 
made  himself  happy  with  his  meaner  brother  Sparrows,  aa 
enough  for  him. 
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Within  a  low-thalch'd  hut,  built  in  a  lane, 

Whose  narrow  pathway  tendeth  loward  tlie  ocean — 

A  Bolitude  which,  save  of  some  rude  s«ain, 

Or  fiaberman,  doth  scarce  know  haman  motion; 

Or  of  some  silent  poet,  to  the  main 
Straying,  lo  offer  infinite  devotion 

To  God,  in  the  free  nni verse — there  dwelt 

Two  women  old,  to  whom  small  store  was  dealt 

Of  the  world's  misnamed  good  ;  mother  and  child. 
Both  ajged  and  mateleas.     These  two  life  sastain'd 

By  braiding  fishing-nets  ;  and  so  begniled 

Time  and  their  cares,  and  little  e'er  compUin'd 

Of  Fate  or  Providence  ;  resign 'd  and  mild. 

Whilst  dny  by  day,  for  years,  (heir  honr-glass  rain'J 

Its  triclcling  sand,  to  track  the  wing  of  Time, 

They  toil'd  in  peace  :  and  mnch  there  was  sublime 

In  Iheir  obscure  contentment     Of  mankind 

Thev  little  knew  or  reck'd  ;  but  for  their  being 
They  Blest  their  Maker,  with  a  simple  mind  ; 

And  in  the  constant  gaze  of  ITis  all-seeing 
Eye,  to  his  poorest  creatures  never  blind, 

Deeming  they  dwelt,  they  bore  their  sorrows  fleeing; 
Glad  Btill  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die- 
In  calm  expectance  of  Eternity. 

And  since  I  first  did  greet  those  braiders  poor, 

If  ever  I  behold  fair  women's  cheeks 
Sin-pale  in  stAtely  mansions,  where  the  door 

Is  shut  to  all  but  pride,  my  cleft  heart  seeks 
For  refuge  in  my  thoughts,  which  then  explore 

That  pathway  lone  near  which  the  wild  sea  breaks. 
And  to  Imagination's  humble  eyes 
That  hnt,  with  all  its  want,  is  Paradise  ! 


Long  years,  beset  with  days  of  toil  and  care, 
Bnt  with  sweet  hours  nf  pleasure  inlergrain'd, 

Had  swollen  the  Past,  since  my  verse-masings  we™ 
Of  those  "  two  women  old,"  who  "  life  sustain'd 

By  braiding  fishing-nets  ;"  when  sad  repair 

I  to  their  dwelling  made  once  more  ;  and,  gain'd 
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Its  lonely  tlireshold,  I  beheld  wiihin 

A  present  to  the  past  in  ererj  toQch  akin. 

There  the  Old  Braiders  sat,  theiT  old  task  plying, 

At  the  same  tshle,  on  the  selfsame  chairs, 
On  the  K&iae  spot,  the  saaie  things  round  them  lying, 

Aa  when  I  liiat  took,  leave  of  Iheir  grey  hairs  : 
Through  the  same  sand-glasc  was  the  bnef  honr  dying  ; 

The  same  expression,  nroaehl.  of  pains  and  cares, 
Believed  by  faith  and  hope,  their  features  bore ; 
And  the  same  ever-mended  garbs  they  wore. 

Then,  towards  the  biUon-a  did  1  wander  on,  

And  on  the  rocks  where  I  bad  dreani'd  of  yore 

Again  sat  musing  ;  and,  lo  '.  thereupon 
Seem'd  il  the  selfsame  creatures  which  hefore 

I  had  made  thonght-sport  of,  glued  to  the  stone,       ,^ 
Still  cleaved,  unstirr'd  by  the  waves'  beat  and  roar ; 

Fix'd  lo  one  spot,  as  were  Ihose  toilers  old 

I  had  just  left  within  their  cotUge-hold. 

Those  wrinkled  women,  and  these  limpets  crown'd 

Wi(h  their  fix'd  sheila,  Imagination  smile 
Made,  in  brief  mockery  :  bnt  anon,  with  bonod 

Fleet  as  god  Mercory's,  in  a  breathing- while 
She  spetl  the  immeasnred  Univerte  aronnd. 

And  of  base  limit  did  there  nnbegnile 
Her  mood  contemplative  ;  till  Earth  seem'd  Hot, 
To  her  vast  vision,  more  than  rock  oi 

Or  man  the  most  erratic,  n 

Than  is  the  limpet  or  grey  cottager ; 
And  then  she  ask'd,  of  human  pride  subversive. 

What  news  of  Space  can  farUieat  traveller 
Report,  of  the  Great  Whole  more  clear  rehearar^J 

And  what  of  Truth  most  lored  philosopher, 
And  all  that  in  the  name  of  "  God"  is  shut, 
Than  the  abiders  in  the  shell  and  hat  1 

And  what  of  Life's  naclouded  Ecstasy 

The  loveliest  woman,  heiul-o'erbrimm'd  with  love. 
That  ever  did  on.yoiith  and  love  rely, 

And  wander  fondly  as  the  Deluge-dove  ? — 
From  the  still  firm-cloBed  Heaven  one  sole  reply 

Obtain 'd  the  Winged  Questioner,  who  strove 
For  loftier  response  to  her  argument ; 
And  that  meek  Answering  whisper'd — "  Be  content ! " 

Thom*b  Wai 
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GY  A   SEHIOUS  PA  KIT. 


Ibtter  v. — To  Mas.  Uusileb. 

Cologne, Ih,  IBM 

For  the  pauae  wiich  haa  elapsed  since  last  this  throbbing 
elftinied  tiie  aympatliy  of  friendship,  I  could  offer  countless  eluci 
tions,  were  it  needful.  Perpetually  Las  Mr.  Pecierbeen  extending 
his  urgency  that  your  Diana  should  devolc  herself,  while  on  this 
interesting  ramble,  cxcluaiTely  to  the  arena  of  the  puUle.  Tingle- 
bury,  he  Bflserted,  waited  to  pronounce  its  judgment  on  The  Rhine, 
until  we  had  taken  an  ample  surrey.  Then,  there  was  "  The 
Fiery  Fumaee"  on  tiptoe  for  the  real  truth  as  regarded  that 
sink  of  aupcratitious  splendours,  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  ;  the 
collection  of  appalling  factB  to  bo  brought  forward  on  the  Fifth  of 
November  having  been  committed— like  the  bowstring  and  the 
scimitar  of  the  Secret  Tribunala  of  Bessarabia  {vide  "  Cross  on 
the  Crescent  ") — to  my  feeble  hands  ;  which,  believe  me,  flbrunk 
before  its  weightineas  !  For,  my  lore,  it  is  but  the  Sluggard  who 
declines  to  discover  duties  in  the  running  hrooks  and  the  stones  of 
the  tourist's  field  of  research.  Nor  has  private  incident  been 
wanting  to  support  Public  Duty  in  the  deatruction  of  that  leisure 
which  Tenderteas  lovea  to  consecrate  to  distant  Amity  !  If  many, 
by  the  grace  of  *  *  *  *,  he  led  to  romeniher  the  Autumn,  when 
the  Packers  and  my  humhSe  self  assumed  the  ntaff :  ourselves  are 
not  the  individuals  who  are  likely  to  forget  the  epoch.  Again  and 
again  have  I  said,  while  Vicissitude  has  been  r 
approaches,  and  Trial  poiaing  above  us,  "  This  'tia  to  1 
"  Those  emniifttiona  to  know, 
Wliich  link  UB  to  Th '  InimoTt»!  I  " 
But  cease,  fimd  prelude  !  Let  me  reeonl  events 
procession ! 

Hardly  had  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  when  the  nervous  attack, 
the  verge  of  which  Mrs.  Pecker  had  been  vibrating  ever  since  we 
quitted  Albion's  snowy  cliffs,  burst  forth  with  preternatural  vehe- 
■        ■  ■  I.     Our  Bwatiier'B  wianitifie 


Agai 
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his. 
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0  secret ;  nor  tlic  origiDol  grasp  with  which  he  manages  to  lay 
hold  on  every  Buliject — throwing  light  into  ohBCiire  chasms  and 
comers  undreanieil  of  by  pristine  inventors.  Occupied,  as  he  has 
been,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  honourable  career,  in  thwarting 
the  materialists,  you  are  aware — are  you  not,  beloved  Mrs.  Rustler  ? 
— of  his  idea  with  regard  to  the  Prophetic  Writings.  Successively 
has  he  deduced  from  •  *  •  »,  the  use  of  Tobacco  and  the  Silk- 
worm— the  discovery  of  the  Potato — clear  visions  of  gas,  balloons, 
the  latter-day  encroachments  of  Steam,  et  ceteris.  I,  who  have  been 
allowed  to  hear  humble  and  suggestive  company  with  bim  througli 
these  mjatericB,  can  assort,  that  when  his  work  is  done,  the  theme 
will  be  closed  : — scoffers  silenced,  and  *  »  *  *.  It  ia  no  idea  of 
yesterday,  with  him,  that  the  universal  acceptation  of  Cotton  has 
a  deep  pregnancy  ;  being  especially  referred  to  *  •  "  *.  "  Who 
can  doubt,  indeed,"  he  has  often  said,  "that  Manchester  is  a 
BottomlesB  Pit ;  the  existence  of  which  is  permitted  as  a  hissing  and 
fl  humiliation  ?  "  *  *  •.  "  Is  it  for  nothing,"  he  will  ask  another 
day,  "that  the  strong  frame  of  our  Constitution  has  been  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  rotatory  Jonny  ? — that  it  is  among  Calicos,  that 
the  conspiracy  was  hatched,  which  has  deprived  Britain's  isle  of 
her  bulwarks  in  the  Com  Laws — and  delivering  her  bound  into  the 
hands  of  Cobden,  made  the  way  easy  for  Latitudinarian  Triumph 
or  Roman  insidiosity — since,  the  balance  taken  away,  what  stable 
hope  is  left  us  ?  "  Call  this  not  visionary  :  join  not  the  Podds  in 
accusing  us  of  irreverence  !  We  are  not  alone  in  our  defence  of  The 
Ark.  Remarkable  is  the  time  *  *  •  •,  You  will  judge,  then, 
of  the  thrilling  solemnity  with  which,  thus  far  advanced,  Mr. 
Pecker  learned  the  new  discovery  by  which  the  plaut  he  deems 
destined  to  play  such  a  wondrous  part,  is  converted  from  a  vehieJe 
of  clothing,  into  an  engine  of  War's  Artillery,  "This  Cotton- 
powder,"  8!ud  he,  "  Sister  Rill,  is  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of 
intei-prelation.*     The  Destroying  Augel "    •  "  *  »,      But  the 

■  Here,  more  Im^lj  than  elBewhere,  has  the  Eilitar  thonghl  it  lit  to  sop- 
preaa  certain  paasagcs.  Thera  ie  na  topic  on  which  Miu  Rill  and  htar 
mendH  are  more  iogeaiouB  and  Irirnnphimt  tlum  the  interpretntion  of  the 
PropheciBB  [  but  the  subject  is  too  gerioua,  and  their  speeuUtiona  too  Buhlime 
for  these  pi^eg.  The  zeal  and  faroilinrit/  aith  which  every  raodem  incident 
and  oircunurtance  is  "improved,"  however  welcome  to  tSiosc  of  "The 
Fiery  Furnace,"  will  strike  others  "  further  frrim  the  ovm,"  as  more  Bt»rt- 
ling  Ihon  reverent.  Nsy,  tliey  (and  uot  Miss  ^I'b  playmates)  may  this  lime 
accuse  the  Editor  of  interpolating  exoggeradona  not  her  oun  ;  bo  flagrant. 
imist  such  presumption  Beem  to  all  save  those  who  have  "  graduated."    Ye^,  ■ 
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burst  of  these  new  and  awful  views,  proved  too  much  for  his  less 
elevated  partner.  Once  convinced  of  the  capacity  of  the  veget- 
able for  explosion,  there  was,  for  her,  little  more  security !  In 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  administer  the  strengthenings  of  Reason  ; 
to  explain  to  her,  that  until  the  production  had  undergone  the 
pyroligneous  process,  its  integrity  was  unchanged — and  even,  after, 
required  a  percussion,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  common  chances  to 
administer,  ere  peril  was  to  be  apprehended.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Pecker  propose  a  system  of  experiments  to  afford  her  visual  proof 
of  the  unsnhstantiality  of  her  imaginary  terrors.  To  divest  her- 
self and  party,  of  every  filament  of  the  obnoxious  material, 
became  her  nding  and  instantaneous  desire.  Our  interior  ward- 
robes (Delicacy  precluding  greater  explicitude)  must  needs  bo 
ransacked  then  and  there.  Imbued  with  a  conviction  of  the 
malice  of  the  Nibletts,  **  how  did  we  know,"  she  said,  *'  to  what 
extent  they  might  not  have  tampered  with  any  Calico  article 
passing  through  the  wash  :  enough  to  annoy,  if  not  to  extinguish 
life  ?  No,  she  could  never  endure  the  thought  of  Cotton  coming 
near  her,  in  any  shape,  again  !  " 

There  was  no  smiling  at  this  morbidity  of  fancy.  "  A  spider,'* 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  *^  may  become  a  camel,  apprchon- 
siveness  permitting  ;'*  and  a  thread — simple  utensil  of  a  semp- 
stress— the  train  by  which  a  Faux  prosecutes  his  daring  inquiries. 
"The  Electrical  Telegraph,'*  she  continued,  **was  bad  enough: 
though  she  hoped  the  earthquakes  it  must  ultimately  diffuse  would 
not  happen  in  her  time !  "  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  this  new  appliance  of 
the  Destroying  Angel  came  yet  nearer  to  all  of  us  *  *  *  and 
how  to  cope  with  it,  baffled  precaution.  Thus  precipitously  her  fears 
did  hurry  her  on — suggesting  moreen  sheets — the  perpetual 
use  of  bandanna  next  the  skin — ^napkins  of  flannel  (since  three 
parts  of  the  linen  made,  she  is  sure,  ever  since  O'Connell  got  the 
upper  hand  in  Ireland,  is  Cotton) — and  a  thousand  other  expedients. 
Never  have  I  known  her  nocturnal  vigilancy  so  active,  conjointly 
with  discomfiture  originating  from  Teutonic  cookery — where  the 
sour  and  the  sweet  and  the  savoury  are  alternated  with  an  insen- 
sate disregard  for  all  legitimate  sequence.  Her  excited  imagination, 

. ._  ^       --  ■ — ^^^^^^^M^^^^^^i^i^^ 

Mr.  Pecker's  "  pleasant  freedoms  "  with  Holy  Writ  are,  surely,  slight,  com- 
pared with  othears  recently  put  forth  : — to  go  no  Airther,  than  the  sermon 
delivered  at  Liverpool  by  the  Rev.  H.  McNeUe,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Albert ;  and  since  published^  '*hy  desire." 


in  all 
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aliort,  only  needed  "the  laat  feather"  to  take  the  funn  of  active 
malady;  and  this  was  supplied  by  tUe  orrivaL  at  our  Hotel,  of  the 
German  Professor,   who  lias  converted  the  contents  of  the  Trana- 
atlantio  pod  from  innocent  olothinp;  into  a,  weapon  of  Death. 
UnloctHy  our  aister  was  acquainted  with  tiiia  when  we  were  abroad. 
taking  notes  on  the  Cathedral,   with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  ft 
Suspenaion   Society,   which   shall   put  a   stop  to  the  unhallowed 
work  going  on.     An  officioua  waiter,  under  pretext  of  the  beguile- 
ment  of  aolitary  leisure,    iuformed  lira.  Pecfcor  that  the  Qreat 
Philoaopber  was  in  the  next  room,  with  hie  pookets  fall  of  tke 
Bubatance — nay,  proudly  produced  a  piece,  aolicited  for  her  peott- 
liar  entertainment.    The  nail  was  struck  :  the  chord  rent.    Terrdr 
Msertad  its  sway — hysterics  superrened — wailings  of  a  most  di>- 
treaaing  order  ;    aud  several  daya  of  fever — not  the  last,  Hr. 
Pecker  saya,   which   will   follow   the   outpourings  of  the  Vid. 
Unlike  your  Diana,  to  whom  the  Martyr's  crown  were  wdcome  b& 
a   garniture,   too  gentle  is  she   to  partake  of  the  unfolding  of 
iDomentous  mysteries.      Openly  docs  she  confess  her  repiniogs  for 
Tinglebury,  and  her  aversion  of  a  land,  which,  under  Scieaoe^ 
severe  mask,  has  produced  a  scourge  so  condign — turning  the 
bulrush  of  the  plain  into  the  destroyer  of  myriads.     The  task  cS 
pacification  was  long  and  weary ;  perplexed  by  the  efforts  of  our 
attendant  Sophie,  whose  appealings  to  reason,  maliciously  rmta- 
rated,  had  all  the  distastefulness  ceitaiu  to  be  oommunicated  by 
her  peculiar  opinions,     ••••••»     and  gerved 

merely  to  csasperate.  Even  Mr.  Pecker's  oiperimcDts  into  &e 
real  nature  and  properties  of  Uau  de  Cologne  {which  in  happier 
days  had  so  rivetted  her)  failed  to  divert  the  apprehensive  enrrent. 
The  bare  mention  of  an  experiment  was  sure  to  originate  tiie 
■nxiouB  question:  "Will  it  blow  up?" — followed  by  tears,  the 
rejection  of  food,  and  a  sleepless  night. 

You  will  hardly  believe,  however  penetrated  by  the  ingratitude  of 
those  holding  her  fatal  opinions,  that  this  was  the  moment  selected 
by  the  attendant  of  our  bounty  to  heap  onus  the  insult  of  departore 
from  our  serviee  !  So  it  was,  however.  In  spite  of  Sophie's  mani- 
fest iiuitiiity,  and  the  retrograde  progreaa  in  French  made  by  Mr. 
Pecker  and  myself,  it  was  ouf  intention  to  admit  her  attentions  so 
fw  as  Frankfort,  Our  sister's  refusal  to  comfort  hci'self,  wtthont 
the  preseuee-of  an  attendant  of  resolute  wakefulness,  yras  not  to  be 
met  by  any  steps  on  my  part.  After  the  fntigiiing  services  of  die 
day,    enjoined   ujioo    nic   I'y   the   important   responsibilities   with 
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.vhich  Mr.  Pecker  had  solemnly  charged,  mc,  the  downy  pillow 
became  essential.  For  Cologne,  you  know,  is  the  head-quarters 
of  *  *  *  ♦  *  "clearly  pointed  out,*' says  Mr.  Pecker,  in 
*****  Nor  was  the  visit  of  Britannia's  Sovereign  an 
apple  fortuitously  falling  to  the  ground.  Connect  II.M/s  call 
(on  the  arm  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince)  to  the  Bishop  of  Bonn  with  the 
irruptions  of  the  Papistical  Spirit  which  have  decimated  our  own 
Universities ;  nor  forget,  in  addition  to  tliese  portents,  the  new 
engine  of  death  elicited  by  German  Science  ;  and  you  will  judge 
of  the  complexity  of  our  field,  and  the  accuracy  of  observation 
required  by  those  determined  on  unmasking  the  Jesuit,  and  dis- 
persing his  machinery  to  the  winds.  With  that  intention,  we  arc 
drawing  up  a  cheap  resumption  of  the  History  of  this  devoted 
place ;  to  appear  contemporaneously  with  Mrs.  Jameson's  Memoirs 
of  St.  Ursula  and  the  Wise  Virgins.  Not  a  fact  will  be  left 
imnoticed — the  crane  hoisted  on  the  building  by  the  Magi ; 
the  eleven  thousand  massacred  by  the  Roman  Prsetor,  whose  ashes 
strewed  the  Rhine,  during  which  time  a  perpetual  cloud  (as  of 
blood)  obscured  the  face  of  Nature.  *  *  *  *  Long  ago,  in  one  of 
his  sportive  moments,  did  Mr.  Henry  Blackadder  foretel  that  your 
poor  friend  would  take  the  initiative  among  the  authoresses  of  the 
gentler  sex.  Had  they  not  left  Wailford  (you  said,  lured  by  our 
example  to  a  Continental  Excursion)  I  would  have  begged  you  to 
remind  him  of  his  prophecy  and  its  impending  fulfilment.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  meet  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhenish  river  ?  My 
tlioughts,  believe  me,  cling  to  old  friends. 

Apart  from  divarication,  however,  *  *  *  the  ill-concealed  com- 
plaints of  Sophie  had  for  some  days  given  us  serious  uneasiness. 
Dissimulating,  too,  she  assumed  a  debility,  which  she  warned  us 
must  put  an  end  to  nocturnal  attendances.  Mr.  Pecker  proposed 
snuff  as  an  incentive  to  vigilance ;  but  even  the  consequences  of 
that,  however  slightly  explosive,  were  more  than  the  timorous 
nerves  of  his  partner  could  bear.  The  knot  was  cut  otherwise. 
Returning  home  the  day  before  yesterday,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Museum,  where  Bendemann's  magic  pencil  exalts  the  soul,  and 
the  Antique  Medusa's  head  thrills  the  gaze  with  perspiring  horror, 
we  were  aware  of  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  Royal. 
Arrivals  being  always  interesting  to  the  Exile,  ]VIr.  Pecker  and 
myself  loitered  on  the  skirts  of  this,  as  usual !  Imagine,  dearest 
Mrs.  Rustler,  my  sentiments  on  perceiving  our  attendant — in  the 
midst  of  a  misceUaneous  company  of  porters,  packages,  waiters 
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(whom  the  absence  of  coat-tails  here  render  eoaily  distinctive),  ana 
laquaig  de  ville  (individuals  who  exhihit  the  curiosities  of  foreign 
cities,  and  prey  on  the  unwitting  foreigner) — with  her  nrms  round 
a  male  neck :  Bobbhig  in  the  estremest  hysterical  commotion ! 
The  other  party  seemed  little  less  overcome — both  unintelligible) 
from  their  intense  escit«ment,  and  Mr.  Pecker's  and  my  unac<ptun- 
tance  with  German.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  arrest  the  scene 
by  summoning  Sophie  to  quit  the  individual's  embrace  for  loss 
obtrusive  duties :  in  vain  did  Mr.  Pecker's  stern  voice  recal 
her  with  a  grave  reproof  for  the  unseemliness  of  Buoh  traasportSi 
"Let  him  alone  this  one  time,"  said  a  reprohate  German  who 
stood  by,  pretending  tears  [which,  bo  less  than  the  employmeDt  0^ 
tobacco,  is  a  constant  German  habit),  "  he  has  found  his  bridei/' 

Too  littlo  skill  has  your  friend,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  in  v^eaying 
the  romantic  thread,  and  too  little  interest  in  the  reserves  of  hard- 
hearted Socinianism,  to  expatiate  on  the  story  at  length  : — Nor  is 
she  without  suspicions  that  our  usual  transparency  has  invited  the 
trickery  of  imposture.  "  Too  smooth-aonnding  tales,"  as  tho  Irish 
melodist  sings, 

"  Liko  delicate  bubbles  arise  and  betray 
The  canker  that  crumbles  on  du-kty  below." 
And  while  we  feel  that  there  is  no  atab  which  tho  foes  of  *  *  • 
would  not  triumphantly  aim  at  us  ;  wo  are  aware  that  the  days  of 
sentiment  are  no  more,  and  that  Brave  Couriers  do  net  remain 
faithful  to  nursery  govemeaaes,  (when  in  the  East  especially,) 
for  six  years  ;  the  objects  of  their  affection  the  while,  owing  to 
the  miscarriage  of  correspondence  believing  their  decease.     Wa 

are  told  that  in  his  attendance  on  Lord  and  Lady ■,  the 

person  around  whoso  neck  Sophie  was  so  franticiJly  clinging, 
has  amassed  enough,  by  the  aid  of  a  further  loan,  immediately  to 
commence  settled  Ufe.  But  we  know  that,  if  money  was  wanted, 
the  Nibletts  would  not  be  backward  in  coming  forward  to  our 
discomfiture.  Doubtless,  too,  they  suggested  the  strange  inso- 
lence which  made  this  hero  dropped  from  the  clouds  assiul  Hr. 
Pecker  with  injurious  cpithetical  ejaculations,  on  hearing  of  OOT 
delicacy  with  regard  to  Sophie's  gratuitous  attendance.  Sweetly 
did  that  excellent  man  retort  by  a  meek  silence.  Not  one  is  he 
to  justify  himself  in  the  sight  of  casual  persons  ;  *  *  •  *  fcnt 
"The  Fiery  Furnace,"  he  has  assm'ed  me,  shall  hear  of  IJbo 
■mture.     Fatigued  as  our  attendant  professed  herself,  she  «* 
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able  this  raorning  to  don  the  hymeneal  chains !     Lady 


having  absolutely  degraded  herself  by  sanctioning  such  indelicate 
precipitancy  with  her  presence.  Mrs,  Pecker,  mostly  so  gentle  ! 
declares  ''that  indignation  has  deprived  her  of  words  on  the 
juncture."  Her  heart's  desire  is  to  return  to  Tinglebury,  which 
remaining  unlet,  (for  in  Britain's  present  ruined  condition,  can  any 
one  expect  tenants  will  spring  out  of  the  ashes  ?)  the  plan  rises 
on  the  horizon.  Her  true  English  simplicity  untempted  by  the 
Rhine,  undazzled  by  the  gewgaw  splendours  of  Frankfort's  Fair, 
ought  to  be  more  than  doubly  ever  precious  to  the  home  circle. 
*'  It  is  not  merely,"  she  says,  *'  the  people  not  understanding  her 
English — but  since  she  has  been  in  Prussia,  she  has  not  set  foot 
in  a  bed  so  large  as  her  own  salting-tub."  Vainly  has  Mr. 
Pecker  tried  to  pacify  her  by  recalling  Captain  S.  C.  HalUs  plan, 
of  diffusing  instruction  to  hotel-keepers,  and  insuring  comforts  to 
travellers,  by  sewing  two  beds  together !  «*  Stitch  her  fingers 
and  Diana's  to  the  bone  they  might,  now  Sophie  was  gone,"  was 
her  remark  this  morning ;  **  two  could  never  be  joined  together 
without  puckering,  and  that  would  be  as  uneasy  to  lie  on  as  what 
we  had  already."  So  that  wonder  not  if  you  hear  of  the  Podds' 
little  day  of  absolute  power  being  over,  in  the  Peckers'  retiim. 
If  they  return  alone,  will  your  Diana  be  missed  ?  To  her  foreign 
parts  are  still  a  mine  unsprung — and  other  companions  already 
rise  in  Possibility's  horizon !  Unequal  is  she — her  shaken  heart 
requiring  rest — to  cope  with  sweet  Mrs.  Pecker's  phantom  terrors 
unaided.  Her  sphere,  too,  must  henceforth  be  a  wider  one. 
And  though  incapable  of  a  birch  canoe  among  Canadian  navi^ 
gators,  like  Mrs.  Jameson,' authoress  of  **  Conversations  with  Shak- 
speare" — or  of  the  Amazonian  equestrianism s  of  the  Lady  who 
rode  from  Paris  to  kiss  the  Papal  foot — she  feels  that  procedure 
is  become  a  duty  with  her :  nor  will  the  blandishments  of  frater- 
nity avert  her  gaze  from  ulterior  roamings  in  Germany — and 
Alpine  prospects  conducting  southwards.  A  day  or  two,  however, 
will  extricate  from  all  doubt, — till  when  I  am  always  your  faithful, 
however  mysterious, 

Diana  Rill. 

Letter  VI. — Mns.  Niblett  to  Mrs.  Drangton. 

Frarikfort, th,  1846.    ' 

I  HOPE,  dear  Mrs.  Drangton,  you  received  my  last,  with  the 
specifications  of  my  possessions  left  at  Tinglebury — ^for  Mr.  Screw- 
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ley'a  guidance.  Lotlt  as  Mr.  Niblett  and  myself  a 
extreme  meaawres,  Mr.  Pecker'a  obstinate  mlence,  anA  resolution 
to  evade  ererj  just  elaiia,  leuve  us  no  alternative.  TJeed  aa  they 
have  been  for  80  many  years  to  consider  myself  and  tny  fortune 
a  posfieasion  for  lifo— and  disordered  as  are  his  eircumBtaoees 
by  speoulfttions  of  irhieh  a  child  would  bo  ashamed — we  do  not 
wonder  at  liis  tenacity  ;  bowever  we  may  regret  the  course  of  con- 
duct to  which  it  drives  ua.  Mr.  Niblett  says  be  has  never  aeon  bo- 
persevering  a.  cose  of  absorption.  Yon  and  I  know  a  stronger 
one.  To  audi  a  height,  it  seems,  has  Mrs.  Feoker's  nervotatteig 
risen  under  the  stimulus  of  cheap  Rhine  wines — ^that  some  unfor- 
tunate creature  tbey  bi-ougbt  abroad  with  tfacni,  was  compelled  to 
sit  up  all  night  with  her  :  and  their  last  creditable  adventure.  I 
hear,  was  their  utterly  denying,  at  Cologne,  to  pay  any  wages  to 
the  poor  girl,  when  she  was  rescued  from  them  by  her  relations. 
They  have  gone  back  to  England,-— ae  1  presume  Mr.  Screwley  is 
aware, — to  contest  our  claims  to  the  last  farthing. 

You  will  wonder  how  we  continue  ao  minutely  informed  of  the 
movomeiite  of  iuch  worthless  persons  ;  and  will  bo  surprised  (uk 
were  only  diverted)  at  the  source  whence  we  derive  our  partioulars. 
Their  friend  and  partner — Diana — has,  as  every  one  might  have 
foreseen,  forsaken  them  :  set  up  on  her  own  account,  and  followed 
ufi  hither,  with  apologies  and  explanations  there  was  no  refusing 
to  receive.  It  appears,  that  just  at  the  moment  when  her  difibr- 
enee  with  the  Peckers  became  desperate,  a  foolish  elderly  person 
trota  her  old  neighbourhood  turned  up  :  our  aiator  having  ingeni^ 
ously  tempted  him  abroad  by  a  liet  of  cures  of  inveterate  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  dim-sightednesB,  wrought  by  the  Homburg  waters. 
No  sharpener  of  the  wits,  as  you  know,  like  a  resolute  determinB- 
tion  to  settle  !  and  it  had  long  been  one  of  my  few  amuaemcnM, 
during  my  imprisonment  at  Tinglebury,  to  watch  the  stratageraa 
by  which  the  artless  Diana  was  anxious  to  impress  Mr.  Blockadder 
that  he  was  still  marriageable,  and  slio  always  ready  !  But  that 
any  flattery  could  dri^  him  from  hia  own  fireside,  still  more, 
beguile  him  into  quitting  a  single  blessedness  so  long  and  honcur- 
ably  maintained,  gives  me  a  new  idea,  I  must  say,  of  the  vanity 
of  an  old  bean  :  and  I  pity  rather  than  wonder  at  (he  disdain  and 
distress  of  his  sisters,  who  returned  with  tlie  Peckers,  WTiere  the 
deed  was  done  and  the  knot  tied,  neither  bridegroom  nor  bride  will 
BxjJain,  But  we  have  no  doubt  the  speculation  will  answer. 
iSxB.  Blaotcodder  has  already  persuaded  her  hosband  that  ri 
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the  only  woman  who  over  understood  him  ;  and  hewildered  him 
hy  her  grand  words  into  a  prodigious  opinion  of  her  capacity. 
You  would  laugh,  too,  to  see  how  Puritanism  and  prudery  have 
"waned  on  the  horizon,**  as  she  would  say  herself,  in  the  pre- 
parations she  is  making  for  dashing  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
seven  hundred  a  year.  .  After  all,  she  is  a  good-natured  creature, 
and  diverts  Mr.  Niblett  and  myself  exceedingly.  Her  tales  of  the 
Peckers*  meanness,  and  her  triumph  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
mystified  her  so-called  serious  friends,  are  as  good  as  a  comedy. 
We  think  that  she  bridles  and  rolls  her  eyes  more  than  ever. 
They  join  us  at  Rome  for  the  winter.  With  my  huBbaiid's 
rega^s,  faithfully  yours, 

Penblofb  Nibubtt« 


•     AWAY  WITH  THE  SWORD! 

Away  with  the  sword !  it  is  red  to  the  hilt 

With  the  blood  of  the  free,  which  its  bright  steel  hath  dyed; 
And  the  warm  stream  of  life,  it  hath  caused  to  be  spilt, 

Unto  earth  and  to  heaven  for  pity  hath  cried ! 
And  whenever  the  tyrant  hath  felt  its  keen  blow, 

The  hand  that  had  raised  it  was  stain'd  with  his  gore-; 
And  too  often  the  sword,  that  laid  tyranny  low, 

Hath  become  the  worst  sceptre  a  tyrant  e'er  bore ; 
Then  away  with  the  sword !  it  is  red  to  the  hilt 
With  the  warm  stream  of  life  it  hath  caused  to  be  spilt. 

Away  with  the  sword !  it  is  clotted  with  gore  : 

And  although  we  may  blame  not  the  swords  of  the  free, 
Who  battled  for  right  in  the  fierce  way  of  yore. 

Yet  battles  more  glorious  the  future  shall  see. 
We  weep  for  thy  widows  and  orphans,  0  sword  ! 

For  the  rape  of  the  maid,  and  the  hamlet  burnt  o'er, 
We  join  in  mind's  war,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 

And  tyrants  shall  fall  though  the  sword  is  no  more ! 
Tlien  away  with  the  sword  !  it  is  clotted  with  gore, 
And  tyrants  shall  fall  though  the  sword  is  no  more  ! 

GsoROE  Barmby. 


BY  PAUL  BELL. 

TiUE  waa,  sir, — and  that  not  bo  many  years  ago, — when,  com- 
fortably hating  the  French,  (which  was  every  free-hom  Briton's 
duty)  we  got  on  very  well  in  Halcyon  Row,  without  any  very  choice 
or  correct  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  There  was  little  intercourse: 
there  was  less  sympathy.  Some  idea  that  "  Werter"  was  a  vicious 
book,  exoiiaed  worthy  Heads  of  Families  from  considering  the  stale 
and  prospects  of  Germany.  We  knew  that  there  was  an  individual 
called  The  Pope  in  Italy,  and  Signer  and  Signora  Sqttaltinu  (so  ran 
the  liberal  nickname  of  the  time)  by  the  dozen : — and  that  was 
enough,  and  too  much  for  aomc  of  us.  The  Peninsula  hod  not 
been  brought  home  to  our  wives  and  families  by  fighting  Farsons' 
journals,  or  novels  made  up  of  a  sabre-tosh,  a  lance,  a  droll  Irish- 
man for  camp-follower,  and  an  explosion  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
It  was  merely  (so  far  as  our  precise  notion  of  its  works  and  wants 
waa  concerned)  a  sort  of  huge  Aatley'a,  where  the  *'  Combat  of 
Two,"  betwixt  Wellington  (not  then  ■  The  Duke  ")  and  "  Bouey." 
was  being  perpetually  played  out.  In  short,  when  my  Mrs.  Bell 
and  I  came  together,  "  least  said  and  soonest  mended"  was  the 
motto  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  iti  many  a  respectable  pro- 
vincial English  house; — which  would  have  "  lifted  its  eyebrows" 
till  the  roof  came  off,  had  it  been  told  that  this  silence  and  averse- 
ness — not  to  say  aversion — only  m6ant  so  much  ignorance  and 
ill-feeling  which  we  wore  better  rid  of  as  citizens  and  Christiana. 

Gone  and  over  are  those  days  !  "  Darkness,"  ns  it  has  been 
pleasantly  said  by  one  of  the  sanguine  men  of  science  who  hang 
iron  tunnels  over  seas,  and  thunder  and  hghten  messages  from  Pole 
to  Pole,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, — "  will  soon  be  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  high-heeled  shoes,  or  sedan  chairs."  Ignorance  of  the 
Stranger  will  no  longer  be  patted  on  the  hack,  nor  Misapprehenaion 
fed  with  the  tit-hila  of  self-love.  Your  celebrated  London  Wit, 
Sir,  of  whom  I  was  hearing  the  other  day,  at  our  Athenogutn  party, 
who,  for  some  fifty  years  entirely  managed  to  conceal  his  vtait  til 
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knowledge  of  French,  will  prove  the  last  clever  man  of  his  race  ! 
Even  the  Le  Grands  sit,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  twilight  of  curiosity 
and  desire  to  learn  what  is  going  on  ahroad  ;  not  content,  like 
the  old  women  hefore  them,  to  profit  hy  foreign  fashions,  without  a 
single  kind  word  or  friendly  nod  to  their  inventors.  Ever  since 
our  young  ladies  of  quality  have  taken  to  marrying  Austrian 
and  Roman  princes,  my  neighhours  have  laid  proud  and  pleased 
stress  upon  **  the  foreign  relations  of  our  nohility."  They  know 
hotter,  I  doubt  not,  than  H.M.  the  Queen  herself,  what  she  and 
Louis  Philippe  settled  about  the  Spanish  match  (pray  Heaven 
it  set  fire  to  no  train  ! )  in  the  bathing-machine.  They  think  the 
present  Pope  "low  :** — a  sort  of  Cobden  in  a  tiara  : — like  his  Lan- 
cashire prototype,  too  fond  of  bringing  out  **  new  patterns;"  and 
betwixt  their  terror  of  Father  Darcys,  and  their  dislike  of  innova- 
tions,  are  sadly  disturbed :  having  too  little  objection  to  commu- 
nicate their  disturbances  at  No.  1.  I  would  rather  hear  these 
troubles,  however,  than  the  old  stories  of  washing-days,  flaunting 
housemaids  and  their  <<  followers,*'  which  used  to  make  the  staple 
o^  tea-table  talk.  And  sometimes  the  manner  in  which  the  Ladies 
get  into  what  my  Mrs.  Bell  calls  *'  a  state,''  about  mere  trifles,  is 
truly  diverting  to  one  who  has  not  to  live  in  the  house  with  them. 

The  other  evening,  for  instance,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  own 
comer,  planning  a  Christmas  whim  or  two  for  the  amusement  of  my 
children,  I  was  called  down  from  decorating  my  Tree  (another 
foreign  fancy.  Sir  !  with  its  toys  and  curiosities,  and  cancUes,  and 
what  my  smallest  Bell  calls  ** Dickens'  books")  by  Miss  Martha's 
sharp  voice. 

**  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your  Friend,  The  Pope, 
now  ?" 

"  Why,  Ma'am,  I  hope  he  has  not  been  drinking  chocolate  ; 
but  even  if  the  Jesuits  do  get  rid  of  him,  I  think  we  must  have 
another  of  the  same  kind  !"         *         *         *         * 

**  Another  of  the  same  kind;  the  Libertine!"  screamed  she. 
"  No  :  there  are  no  people  so  bad  as  those  Bachelors  when 
once  they  take  to  badness  !  He  must  not  be  married,  forsooth  ; 
but  he  can  sit  up  on  his  throne  there — a  shameless  old  thing ! — 
and  receive  actresses.  And,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  who  must 
come  first  to  kiss  his  toe  but  that  Fanny  Elssler  ?'* — and  out  came 
a  bead-roll  of  authentic  information  touching  that  dancer  and 
her  lovers,  of  a  quality  and  quantity  such  as,  I  will  make  Ix^d  to 
assert,  you  receive  from  no  one,  save  elderly  gentlewomen  of  xaaxr 
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peochable  character,  'Tis  mjBterioiiB,  IndesJ,  tow  mueli  they  con- 
trive to  knovf  about  "  creatiiyes"  thej  ara  perpetually  insisting 
ehould  never  be  spoken  of  in  Jeuent  uompanj. 

"  Weil,"  returnGd  I,  menning  to  appease  Misa  Martha's  wrath, 
"  would  you  hnve  hod  The  Pope  kiss  Mademoiselle  Fanny's  toe  ?  " 

"  I  never  lieard  anything  liko  you,  Mr,  Bell !  Kcason  la  rea- 
BOn  ;  and  that's  what  you  are  not !  Or  you  do  it  merely  to  provoke 
me,  I  am  for  having  erery  body  kept  in  his  proper  place  ;  and 
not  for  seeing  Columbine  at  Court, — what  over  you  liberal  gentle- 
men mny  think  of  me,  Mr.  Bell ! " 

"  Columbino  at  Court ! "  Whether  it  was  tliat  the  half-sipped 
^laBS  of  punch  beside  me  hod  disposed  me  to  a  benevolent  and 
dreamy  serenity ;  or  whether  it  was  merely  my  own  thoughts, 
previous  to  Miss  Martha  Le  Grand's  outbreak,  which  now  beckoned 
me  up  my  Christmas  Tree  again, — certain  it  is,  that  I  lost  the  rest 
of  onr  neighbour 'b  sharp  and  convincing  harangue ;  and  said  "  yes" 
and  "  no,"  I  have  been  since  told,  at  moat  uncivil  places,  whereby 
she  was  eTasperated  into  a  speedy  doparture- — being  presently  (and 
pleasantly)  in  the  clouds,  among  shapes  and  iigm-ea  which  her 
contemptuous  expression  had  evoked.  The  spell  uttered  by  Dis- 
dain has  aometimea  no  worso  effect  than  that  of  calling  up  Good 
Spirits  in.  those  who  were  meant  to  bo  provoked  or  crushed  flat 
by  it, 

"Columbine  at  Court  I"  Why,  since  the  world  liegan,  Hatie- 
quin  has  been  there  ;  in  Oabioots — out  of  war  offices  :  breaking 
seals,  mystifying  papers,  turning  the  merchant's  bags  of  money 
into  chaff,  and  tricking  out  the  Beggar  in  a  laced  coat  so  gay, 
that  neither  Beadle  nor  Bumble  dare  walk  on  the  same  aiumy  aide 
of  the  street  with  him.  And  Pantaloon,  too — when,  since  the 
days  of  Polonius  babbling  his  wisdom  to  the  youth  of  Deoniark, 
has  a  Court  lacked  his  "lean  and  slippered"  figure?  Very 
meagre  Imth  he  become  of  late,  lot  us  confess  ;  and  his  slippers 
once  tagged  with  spangles,  grown  too  old  for  Monsieur  Soyer  faim- 
self  to  raffout,  were  the  siege  of  Reform  Club  ever  so  cruel.  He 
rifles,  too,  betwixt  thump  and  thump,  "  confrontment  and  con- 
frontment  "  more  lamely  than  formerly  —  and  the  time  cannot  be 
Tery  far  distant,  when  the  practicable  wheelbarrow  which  cBrta 
the  old  man  off,  "  to  Arthur's  bosom"  (as  Mrs.  Quick-ly  hath  it) 
will  not  rctui-n — neither  its  shabby  ancient  burden  !  The  Clown 
has  probably  a  longer  lease  of  Court  favour,  since  soroettmea  hsm 
Btill  to  bo  found,  in  its  most  august  phieos,  with  the 
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head,  taking  out  his  privileges  of  rude  wit  and  stupid  inanity  and 
insatiable  fi^eediness,  to  the  full.  But,  even  when  the  clown-hood 
is  unmistakcable,  our  striated  friend,  with  his  huge  and  hungry 
pockets,  is  somehow  or  other  more  rueful  and  better  educated  than 
he  used  to  be.  The  Schoolmaster  has  knocked  into  his  dull  and 
frivolous  brain,  that  impudence,  blundering,  and  venality  are  no 
longer  the  laughing  matters  they  were  when  Pantomime  was  young. 

Now  as  to  Columbine  —  is  this  her  first  appearance  at  Court  ? 
Bless  you — Mr.  Ilistoriographer,  over  your  mouldy  parchments  ! 
Mr.  Herald,  knowing  by  heart  every  blot  and  bend  sinister  on 
every  one's  escutcheon !  Bless  you,  grave  Ladies,  who  write  about 
female  Sovereigns ;  and  gay  ones,  who  philosophise  touching 
**  Man  and  his  Mistress  ?"  ^Vhat  need  of  wry  faces, — what  profit 
in  your  winkings  and  blinkings,  as  you  look  round  to  see  that  no 
tattler  or  tender  child  is  listening  at  the  door  ?     Of  how  many  a 

demure  and  solemn  Sovereign  may  not  be  said,  what gravely 

said  of ,  when  recounting  the  provisions  of  the  latter's  will, 

**  He  was  fond  of  young  housekeepers  :  principally  Columbines,^* 
Think  of  the  Pompadours  and  the  Paraberes,  the  Clevelands  and 
the  Castlemaines — think  of  the  letters  in  Thomas  Brown  the 
Younger *s  **  Twopenny  Post-bag  *' — think  what  romances  could  be 
told  by  the  old  Palace  at  Avignon,  and  whispered  by  the  reeds  of 
Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube  !  Even  if  we  abstain  from  the  naughty 
Rabbinical  scandals  about  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
(who  is  said  to  have  **  tumbled  **  for  the  edification  of  the  wisest 
of  monarchs),  even  if  we  leave  the  thousand-and-one  Tales  of  the 
East — think  of  *  *  *  *  but  what  has  an  elderly  bagman, 
even  after  his  third  glass  of  punch,  to  do  with  thinking  of  such 
toys  ?  The  wonder  is  not  Columbine  at  Court — but  Columbine 
there,  in  her  own  place  ! 

And  what  is  that  place  ?  As  Sultana  ?  No.  As  sup- 
pliant ?  Surely  not.  The  Actress  **  kissing  away  kingdoms,*' 
and  the  Actress  cringing  for  patronage  on  occasion  of  her  benefit, 
seem  to  me  alike  figures  out  of  ])lace.  Not  so  the  actress  recog- 
nised as  a  woman  of  genius  ;  and  as  such  eligible  to  honourable 
notice  by  Pope  or  Pagan  !  I  am  not  meaning  to  decide  whether 
his  Holiness  has  chosen  well  or  ill,  in  the  subject  of  his  first 
reception ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  innovation  is  good — for  Italy, 
very  good — and  as  it  is  sure  to  be  handsomely  abused  by  all  caste 
(and  cast-iron)  people— I  will  say  a  few  words  explanatory  and 
defensive. 

M  M  2 
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Let  U9  leave  hadinage,  lest  I  be  miatalicii,  wliile  Btoting  luy 
argumeiit.  No  one — save  sacli  a  weak  woman  as  Misa  Martha 
Le  Grand,  wto  ean  never  let  "  tboae  Liberals"  alone— will  pre- 
tend or  imagine  that  the  reception  of  "  The  Gipsy"  by  The  Pope 
DTAlved  the  meet  homoeopathic  amount  of  gallantry.  There  are 
two  hundred  amall  to  the  eight  principal  ataircaBes  of  the  Vatican.; 
and,  ainee,  the  world  baa  somewhat  too  loosely  agreed  to  smile  on  the 
private  pleasures  of  liberal  leaders,  the  rumour  of  any  figure,  how- 
soever liiatorical,  trippiug  up  the  former,  might  have  caused  a  few 
days'  gossip  among  the  Signora  Grundinis  of  the  Jesuit  faction  ; 
but  there  it  would  have  ended.  Not  so  ;  methints,  the  removal  of 
the  Anatkeina  from  the  Aetor  !  How  heavily  oppressive,  how 
modungty  unjust,  this  has  been  in  Catholic  countries, — we,  with  our 
Garricks,  Kcmbles,  Youngs.  Macreadys — our  Anastasia  Kobinsone 
and  our  Miss  Farrens — do  not  entirely  "  realise,"  aa  the  Ameri- 
cana say.  The  Church  set  Opera  and  Pantomime  a-going  ftmo»g 
the  Middle-Age  people — was  only  too  glad,  at  a  later  epoch,  to  call 
in  theFarinelU,  or  Conti,  orMillico,  or  Velluti  of  the  hour  to  sing 
Authema  for  her,  on  her  high  days  and  holidays  :  and  yet  "  the 
poor  player"  was  denied  Christian  burial — placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  wizard  or  the  self-deatroyer.  The  Songstress,  whose 
coming  set  all  Italian  towns  (very  full  of  stubble.  Sir,  they  muat 
be)  in  a  flame — on  whose  gains  Young  Noblemen  hoped  to  thrive 
(such  speculations  having  been  seen  even  in  England) — on  whose 
name  Ladies  drew  out  cabalistic  figures,  aud  bought  or  sold  their 
Lottery  Tickets,  was,  in  virtue  of  lier  class,  rated  infamona  :  a  being 
not  to  be  admitted,  on  any  pretest  whatever,  into  the  chaste  eirclcB 
made  up  of  husbands,  wives,  and  house-friends.  And  the  World 
has  wiped  its  mouth;  wondered  "that  Artists  were  rapacious, 
caprfeioua,  impudent,  and  vulgar  ;  "  and  encouraged  them  {the 
Women  especially)  to  scheme  for  an  under-hand  social  ascendancy, 
which,  admitting  the  existence  of  all  theso  eharping  attributes, 
was  fatal  to  the  human  being,  and  degrading  to  his  profession ! 
When  Columbine  has  been  up  the  front  staircase  a  few  times 
oftener,  it  will  be  her  fancy  to  un-Columbine  herself  as  much  as 
possible  ;  that  she  may  pass  muster  among  the  Roses,  the  Lilies, 
and  the  Golden  Rods — if  she  may  not  hope  to  slip  in  unnoticed 
imong  the  Daisies  or  tho  modest  Violets  ! 

But  says  some  Count  Etiquette,  or  Lady  of  the  Starched  Ward- 
robe— "  Do  we  hear  aright  ?  Would  you  have  the  tone  of  Society, 
whether  Courtly  or  Common,  spoilt  by  the  admission  of  personu^H 
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very  conspicuous  :  granting  **  (this  with  a  choking  effort  of  mag-< 
nanimity)  **  that  here  and  there  you  may  find  one  who  is  well- 
conducted  ?  Would  you  open  the  door  to  people  who  are  always 
acting ; — ^who  can  neither  dress,  nor  demean  themselves  like  the  rest 
of  the  world  ?  '*  Sir  and  Madam,  I  would.  Aware  though  I  he 
of  the  awful  importance  of  your  Epithet  **  conspicuous,'*  I  cannot 
admit  your  ohjection  as  reasonahly  exclusive,  till  I  see  it  carried 
out.  Your  Actor  is  at  least  as  natural  in  private  as  your  Man  in 
Law,  who  lies  in  wait  for  discussion  at  every  turn,  makes  a  Court 
of  your  dining-room,  and  a  jury  of  your  twelve  guests,  by  his  pleas 
and  rejoinders  ; — and,  if  j'ou  decline  peas,  will  cross-question  you 
thereupon,  ere  you  can  save  yourself  in  spinach.  His  "  accost" 
is  no  more  professional  than  the  Physician's,  whose  eye  is  upon 
you  for  symptoms,  and  whose  voice  is  a  carefully-prepared  anodyne, 
and  whose  hand  has  a  generic  tendency  to  glide  from  a  shake  into 
tk  feeling  pressure.  Nor  do  his  sock  and  buskin,  his  flute  or  her 
music-book,  peep  out  more  clearly  in  his  talk  than  do  the  "  crape 
and  lawn  "  of  the  clerical  practitioner,  whether  it  be  his  humour 
to  awe  or  to  fascinate,  or  (no  irreverence  meant)  to  take  the  place 
and  predominance  due  to  a  Teacher,  whose  study  is  Virtue,  and 
whose  active  life  the  diffusion  of  the  same  ?  You  would  demand 
of  these  poor  Actors  to  become  not  only  the  most  consummate 
Artists,  but  the  most  plausible  hypocrites  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;— 
if  you  were  to  claim  from  them  voices  as  carelessly  modulated, 
attitudes  as  unstudied,  dress  as  innocent  of  effect — as  belong  to 
those  who  have  no  stage  to  rehearse  upon,  no  pasteboard  banks 
whereon  thrice  a  week  they  must  weep  over  canvas  rivers  (undu- 
lated by  waves  hired  cheap  in  the  alley — seven  for  sixpence  ! ) 
—no  footlights  to  stand  behind,  looking  at  a  sea  of  heads  and 
spouting  soliloquies !  No  man  is  interesting  who  does  not  bear 
about  with  him  the  sign  and  token  of  the  profession  in  which  his 
interests  and  sympathies  are  embarked.  Give  him  an  opportunity  of 
sometimes  meeting  people  as  engrossed  as  himself  with  their  own 
*'ations'*  and  **  isms,"  and,  if  he  have  a  head  and  a  heart,  his  pecu- 
liarities will  drop  off,  unless  you  encourage  them.  Confine  him  to 
his  own  class,  and  his  turn  of  expression  will  coarsen  into  cant ; 
and  the  seal  his  daily  occupations  have  set  upon  him  swell  into  an 
excrescence  and  disfigm-ement.  Every  Desdemona  or  Benedict 
may  not  be  worth  saving :  but  many  may  be  saved,  be  their  toilet 
ever  so  rampant,  or  their  phraseology  ever  so  flowery  with  "  What 
iime,'^  **  Go  to,"' and  such-like  braveries. 


I     rope. 
Let 


I  am  aasumiug  tbat  I  am  writiog  to  a  Christmaa  boxes,  pit,  and 
gallery :  wLo  ilo  not  think  the  Play-Housc  a  chief  dcpendancy  of 
the  Gentleman  in  Black— tiie  pit,  a  bottonilesa  one— and  the  whole 
merry  rahble,  who  wring  our  hearts  or  make  our  aides  ache,  a 
Banliedrim  of  imps,  with  hoofs  and  horns  and  tails  (not  property 
ones)  who  breathe  sulphur,  aiid  could  not — did  tlie  trick  draw 
ever  so  large  a  "half-price," — he  got  across  the  threshold  of  a 
consecrated  building.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  a  large  and  an 
boneEt  Christmas  public,  who  do  believe  such  dismal  things  impli- 
oitly,  and  who  will  think  themselves  the  worse  for  listening  for  a 
mmple^vcminuteawhileColumbine  is  talked  about.  Now,  whatut'tt 
these  good  souls,  holongiag  to  The  Reverend  Mr.  Scrupler's  con- 
gregation, say, — when  I  call  their  attention  to  an  impropriety  worse 
than  the  Actress  at  Tbe  Pope's  toe — namely,  to  Spiritual  Pride 
and  Immaculate  Purity  at  the  feet  of  the  Actor — that  Child  of 
Perdition?  When  did  ever  lluspital  Committee,  or  Dorcas  Com- 
mittee, or  Committee  for  making  jails  as  comfortable  as  private 
honses,  or  Committee  for  raising  cheap  Prejudice  Schools — refuse 
the  proceeds  of  a  "  theatrical  benefit "  as  tainted  money? — orsend 
back  the  ten-pound-note  of  the  Pasta,  or  iho  Jenny  Lind,  becanae 
it  was  "  the  wages  of  sin  ?  "  My  Mrs.  Bell,  Sir, — who  has  mueh  to 
do  with  the  Charities — has  let  out  such  tales  of  efforts  made  by 
zealous  and  ccoaomical  ladies  to  press  these  iniquitous  and  to-be- 
shunned  people  into  "  the  good  cause,"  as  would  make  me  smile, 
if  they  did  not  make  me  sick  ! — -sick,  at  the  Pharisaical  pretension 
— sick,  nt  the  want  of  common  sense  and  charity — sick,  at  Scruple 
one  moment  seeking  for  the  strongest  magnifier  it  can  find  !  aad 
the  next  blinding  its  own  eyes,  that  it  may  not  sec  the  mud  of  the 
gutter  it  is  stepping  ov«r  !  I  do  not  know  how  other  people  man- 
age to  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  but  to  me  there  is  no  eight  so 

fearful,  as  that  of  Righteousness  chaating  The !     This  ia 

not  tbe  old  monkish  view  of  the  matter.  Sir,  I  am  aware :  but  the 
days  of  monkery  are  over — save  for  the  harmless  bit  of  play  in 
which  the  Pugins  and  the  Puseys  must  work  out  their  dramatic 
propensities.  A  St.  Senanus  would  he  no  longer  oouutenunced  for 
throwing  tbe  most  persecuting  of  Ladies  into  the  Lake.  Camaldo- 
lese  Friars  make  up  beds,  'tis  true,  (beyond  their  holy  preeiocts) 
for  tired  Mrs.  TroUopea,  who  rido  on  asa-back  to  see,  with  their 
own  Tory  eyes,  what  wicked  things  monnateries  can  be  : — and  The 
Pope  has  spoken  with  Columbine  ! 

Let  us  turn  these  (hiiigs  in  our  minds.  Sir.     Tl 
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places  I  have  read  of,  in  which  it  is  the  pretty  custom  for  people 
who  have  quarrelled,  to  shake  hands  and  make  friends  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Surely,  Christmas  is  not  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
for  the  reconsideration  of  old  prejudices.  At  least,  don't  let  us 
feed  them,  and  clothe  them,  and  fill  their  wallets  for  another 
twelve  months'  ramble  among  Men — and  Women  !  And,  thus,  if 
any  one  chooses  to  take  umbrage  at  the  thoughts  of  Columbine  at 
Court — why,  let  him  stay  away  from  it  himself  *  *    And  I  have 

only  to  add 

Mrs.  Bell !  which  of  you  has  drunk  up  my  punch  ?     The  glass 
was  three-parts  full  when  I  dropped  asleep ! 

ArdvncJpp  November  ZOth. 


JUSTICE.— A  REVERIE. 

BY   WILLIAM   THOM. 

Ance  wild  in  woods  wi'  brither  brute, 

Men  hunted  day  by  day ; 
An'  reive,  wi'  fell  and  fierce  dispute, 

The  wolf's  half-worried  prey. 
Then  roughest  ruggers  ruled  the  fray, 

Fouk  awn'd  nae  ither  micht ; 
An'  Justice  daur'd  nocht  word  to  say, 

But  noo  and  than  "  Guid  nicht  I " 

An'  sleepit  syne. 

Bauld  man  grew  bigger  and  got  breeks. 

An'  haul'd  their  huts  thegither; 
S3me  cultivated  kail  an*  leeks, 

An'  ate  nae  ane  anither. 
The  heart  leant  brither-like  to  brither — 

Love  ruled  wi'  little  fyke ; 
An'  lasses  lauchin',  tauld  their  mither 

That  they  "be't  do  the  like," 

An'  buckled  syne. 

Aye,  lighter,  aye — ilk  glimmer  threw 

A  brichter  gleam  beyon'  it ; 
Frae  holes  to  huts,  huts  houses  grew, 

Man  shaved  an'  wore  a  bonnet  I 
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The  gudewife  wi*  sic  power  enthronat^ 

An*  baimie  on  her  knee ; 
Whilk  she  could  either  scaul  or  scone  it^ 

Just  as  the  case  micht  be. 

An'  daut  it  syne. 

Ane  hunder  years,  an'  mair  than  that. 

Had  drousy  Justice  snor*d ; 
Till  fouk  in  very  peace  crew  fat, 

In  very  easedom  smor  d. 
At  last  an'  lang,  wi'  ae  accord, 

Upon  a  summer  night, 
They  loudly  on  the  lady  roar'd, 

Wha  wauken'd  in  a  iright, 

An'  wonnert  syne. 

The  dosen'd  goddess  e'ed  the  fouk. 

An'  fairlied  at  their  fuijr ; 
Glour'd,  wi'  a  face  as  braid's  our  clock 

At  bonnie  Inverury. 
"  What  would  ye  noo,  ye  sons  o'  muck — 

Wha  reive  me  o'  my  sleepin'  1 
May  ha'f  the  warl's  unholy  luck 

Fast  haud  ye  in  its  keepin', 

An' rot  ye  syne  I " 

A  stark  auld  man,  toom,  dour,  an'  thin. 

Stood  talesman  by  the  "  vote," 
His  banes  stared  'neath  his  wither'd  skia, 

An'  time  had  bored  his  coat. 
"Our  kirk,"  quoth  he,  "endures  a  spot 

Upon  her  fair  repute, 
An'  water  winna  wash  the  blot, 

Nor  Gospel  wring  it  out. 

Its  sickar  syne." 

Our  fa'en  guides  hae  rackt  an'  wrung 

An'  pouch'd  the  slave-won  plack  ; 
In  very  kernal  Conscience  flung, 

An'  waird,  "  Fie !  send  it  back." 
We  '11  gie  on  earth  our  wealth — our  wrack, 

We'll  gar  our  bairns  gang  duddy  ; 
Ere  we  connive  wi'  heathen  Black, 

God  send  ilk  wight  a  wuddy ! 

An'  hang  'im  syne. 
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Now  merry  Justice  held  her  sides 

To  keep  her  ribs  frae  rackin' ; 
She  leuch  until  her  e'en  ran  tides^ 

Her  very  saul  was  shakin'. 
Sae  funny  were  the  thoughts  that  wauken 

To  hear  the  duddy  crew — 
"  What  slave,"  quo*  she, "  tholes  ha'f  sic  whackin* 

As  whacks  dealt  down  on  you, 

Aye  silent  syne  1" 

"  0  seek  nae  sair  for  siller's  birth, 

Aye  pouch — but  binna  speerin'; 
There's  nae  ae  bodle  tracks  the  earth 

That  has  nae  brought  a  tear  in — 
Think  ye  yon  holy  house  ye'r  rearin' 

AVill  spotless  pennies  pay  it  1 
When  some  are  j?awin' — some  are  shearin' — 

Some  are  makin'  hay  yet, 

To  sell  it  syne!" 


OUR  STATUES  AND  THEIR  WARDROBES. 

BT  ANGUS  B.  REACH. 

There  is  one  dress  for  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  another  dress  for  the  statues  of  the  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Flesh  and  blood  wear  English  costumes — stone  and 
bronze,  Roman.  Coats  and  trowsers  are  quite  good  enough  for 
actual  breathing  humanity — togas  and  buskins  must  be  employed 
to  set  off  its  more  valuable  and  honoured  effigies.  A  man  is  not 
felt  to  be  degraded  by  a  waistcoat  and  a  standing  shirt-collar — a 
statue  is.  The  statue,  being  the  more  exalted  thing  of  the  two, 
claims  the  greatest  cares  of  the  costumier.  Anything  is  good 
enough  for  an  existing  original — ^hardly  anything  is  good  enough 
for  a  metallic  portraiture.  The  tailor  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  clothe  the  man — the  ai*tist  must  drape  the  statue.  Happy 
statues — miserable  men !  Who  would  not  be  bronze  rather  than 
human, — sculptured  by  man  rather  than  formed  by  Nature  ? 

We  generally  take  our  notions  of  the  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance of  an  age  from  the  statues  and  coins  which  come  down  to  us* 
Paper  and  canvass  moulder  away  while  stone  andm&tdiT^\fiL^»3' 
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The  moth  may  leave  nothing  of  the  picture  save  the  frame.  Rusi 
is  at  iTorst  bat  a  metallic  uutanooiu  disease,  and  bronze  bids  it 
defiance.  Imagine  tlion,  ages  after  this,  when  Eagland  shall  be 
England,  but  living  England  no  more — when  tho  tide  of  civilisa- 
tion shall  have  flowed  away  as  it  has  flowed  towards  us — when 
the  governing  isles  of  the  earth  shall  be  the  coral-reared  clusters 
of  southern  seaa — and  when  the  Thames  shall  flow  at  midday  aa 
silently  as  tho  Thames  Sowa  at  midnight  now.  Imagine,  centuries 
after  some  groat  convulsion  of  the  world's  society — when  the 
learnod  of  a  thousand  years  hence  shall  take  to  disinterring  onr 
past  history  and  habits  in  antiquarian  works  on  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century — imagine,  I  say,  the  luminous  notions  they 
will  obtain  of  our  costumes  from  suoh  of  the  now  existing  statues 
of  London  aa  may  ho  dug  up  from  tumuh,  or  poi'haps  fished  up  out 
of  the  reedy  waters  of  our  river.  If  our  great  men,  they  will  say, 
had  httlo  Roman  virtue,  thoy,  at  all  events,  made  up  for  it  by 
seizing  every  opportunity  of  aping  Roman  attire.  Uistoriana  have 
not  recorded  of  George  IV.  the  character  of  a  Cato  or  a  Cincinnatos. 
But  at  all  events — onr  antiquarians  will  urge — he  seems,  as  clearly 
appears  by  his  statue,  to  have  been  made  up  for  either  part.  It 
will  be  infoUiblj  demonstrated — vide  copies  of  their  counterfeit 
bronze  presentments — that  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Canning  were  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  in  togas  ;  and  as  it 
will  not  he  contended  that  the  great  men  of  a  country  in  the  state 
of  civilisation  to  which  we  had  arrived,  would  probably  have  deco- 
rated their  persons  in  quite  n  different  style  from  that  adopted  by 
tlie  multitude,  the  natiu-al  presumption  will  or  ought  from  the 
guiding  statues  to  be,  that  the  people  of  England  in  the  nlnetoeoth 
oentnry  wore  the  drcaa  assumed  by  the  people  of  Rome  some  2,000 
years  further  back  still ;  that  the  tailors  of  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  worked  by  tlic  same  patterns  as  the  tailors  of  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  ;  and  that  the  crowd  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  hurried 
along,  to  all  appearance,  exactly  a  similar  congregation  to  that 
which  might  have  greeted  a  triumphing  Cfeaar,  depositing  hie 
Bpoils  in  t^e  Capitol. 

And  yet  what  have  we  to  do  with  ancient  Rome  or  ancient 
Romans  ?  Can  we  not  dress  the  statues  of  Englishmen  aa  Eng- 
lishmen ?  Cannot  we  leave  memorials  of  our  time  and  generation 
as  our  time  and  generation  esisted  ?  Wo  rear  the  statue — noir 
o£ii  good  great  man,  anon  a  bad,  paltry  king — so  he  it ;  but  gifj 
tiiem  to  us  as  they  were.     Let  them  be  not  tho  "  brief," 
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**  bronze  chronicles  of  the  time" — ^let  posterity  have  them  and 
"know  them  in  their  '*  habits  as  they  lived.'*  Do  not  cast  metallic 
&]sehoods — do  not  chisel  granite  lies.  If  a  statue  is  worth  any- 
thing it  ought  to  give  an  idea  of  the  person  represented  by  it.  If 
it  fail  in  this,  it  may  be  a  very  fine  piece  of  art,  yet  it  is  not  what 
it  was  intended,  and  what  it  ought,  to  be.  You  erect  a  monument 
to  a  man — a  statue  of  a  man.  Mark  the  distinction.  Both  may 
commemorate,  but  one  represents,  copies,  communicates  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  the  original,  his  appearance  in  feature  and 
limb.  A  statue  professes  to  be  a  portrait  —  it  may  be  a  work  of 
high  art  also  — but  if  the  likeness  be  wanting,  the  principal  requi- 
sition is  absent.  Now,  clothes  go  very  far  in  making  up  our 
notions  of  a  man's  appearance.  Let  any  person  who  doubts  just 
contemplate  his  most  intimate  friend  jumping  in  or  out  of  a  bath- 
ing machine — I  defy  recognition  at  twenty  yards.  An  entire 
change  of  costume  is  just  as  puzzling  as  no  costume  at  all.  Look 
at  actors  on  and  off  the  stage.  Look  at  Richard  the  Third  in  an 
omnibus — at  Shylock  in  a  fourpenny  steamer.  Why  then  proceed, 
in  what,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  must  be  the  most 
long-lived  portraits  of  our  public  men,  to  bewilder  and  mislead,  and 
by  an  elaborate  change  of  dress  prevent  the  very  objects  from 
being  fulfilled  which  a  portrait-statue  seeks  to  achieve.  Posterity 
iwll  be  much  more  gratified  by  a  peep  at  what  Brummel's  **  fat 
fiiend  "  really  was,  than  by  being  treated  to  an  eflBgy  which  may 
be  a  tolerably  correct  one  of  George  IV.,  or  a  tolerably  correct  one 
of  Julius  CsBsar. 

I  know  I  shall  be  answered  by  an  outcry  against  the  unpic- 
turesque  style  of  oiu*  dress,  and  the  impossibility  of  using  it  for 
the  purposes  of  art.  Why,  an  ugly  man  who  went  to  a  miniature 
painter  to  have  his  likeness  taken,  might  just  as  reasonably  be 
turned  away  with  the  consolatory  assurance  that  his  features  were 
too  monstrous  for  **  the  purposes  of  art."  But  the  monstrosity 
is  the  look  out  of  the  sitter,  not  of  the  artist.  His  business  is  to 
perpetuate  on  canvass  or  ivory  the  copy  which  nature  and  its 
proprietor  have  set  before  him.  Here  is  my  face,  let  me  have 
your  copy  of  it.  Our  sculptors,  however,  have  taken  very  good 
owe  not  to  reject  commissions,  because  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
costumes  in  which  those  commissions  ought  naturally  to  be  executed. 
They  have  adopted  what  they  deem  a  compromise  between  the 
daims  of  taste  and  pocket.  They  do  not  turn  the  coated  and 
towgeied  man  out  of  doors  as  an  unfit  subject  iox  '^k^  ^\Hvsfi^s) 
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which  iuBpires  every  blow  bestowed  upon  their  chisels. 
atrip  off  the  paletot  and  put  on  the  toga.  They  sncrifice  what 
all  must  know  to  bo  abstract  truth,  for  what  aome  contend  to  be 
beauty.  Tlioy  give  you  a  resemblance  of  a  man,  out  of  which  they 
have  been  careful  to  chip  out  the  moat  aalient  points  of  likeneaa. 
It  is  just  as  if  a  poi-trait-painter  wcro  to  tell  a.  gentleman, — "  You 
are  a  particularly  ugly  and  repulsive  individual — you  are  lame  and 
crooked — you  have  only  one  eye,  and  no  noae  at  all  to  speak  of, 
All  this  is  very  bad,  very  unpleasant  to  look  upon — it  will  not 
do  for  art.  Art  meddles  with  beauty,  not  deformity.  It  soars; 
it  doea  not  stoop.  I  shall,  therefore,  paint  you  as  nn  ApoUo 
Belvidere." 

Now  this  absurdity  is  committed  every  day  in  sculpture.  "  A 
coat  and  trowsers,"  says  the  artist,  "  ai'e  ugly  vulgar  things, 
destitute  of  all  grace  and  beauty.  I  shall,  therefore,  represent  you 
in  a  toga  and  buskins."  But  it  is  not  beauty  or  ideality  we 
look  for  in  statues  of  men,  but  truth.  We  want  to  seo  good  por- 
traits in  stone  or  bronze.  I  should  laugh  at  a  Cromwell  tricked 
out  as  might  be  a  Centurion  of  the  Eifth  Legion.  I  want  him  as 
he  lived  and  waa  seen  by  his  contemporaries.  I  want  him  as  he 
led  his  Iron  Sidea,  or  dictated  to  John  Milton — ^jack  boots  on  hia 
legs,  and  a  wart  on  his  nose. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  disparage  the  ideal- 
I  only  want  to  keep  the  ideal  from  trespassing  on  the  truthful,  I 
quarrel  not  with  fancy  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  mixture  of  fancy 
■with  fact  would  tend  to  mislead.  I  want  to  keep  fancy  distinct 
from  fact.     Both  are  good,  but  one  may  spoil  the  other. 

Erect  a  monument  to  a  man,  and  idealise  as  much  as  you  please 
— erect,  if  you'  -^re  incurably  toga-mad,  a  statue  of  a  Roman, 
dedicated  to  an  iJnglishhero  ;  but  if  your  design  be  to  cut  or  mould 
the  statue  of  an  Englishman,  let  him  be  clothed  as  an  Boglishman, 
Copy  hia  eostmne  as  you  copy  his  features.  You  have  no  more 
right  to  take  liberties  with  the  one  than  with  the  other. 

The  Rojians  did  not  clotJie  their  statues  with  the  dress  of  the 
Etrurians  or  the  Egyptians  ;  they  left  us  the  efSgics  of  their  states- 
men and  their  warriors  aa  they  harangued  in  the  senate,  or  con- 
quered in  the  field.  Let  us  do  likewise.  What  is  good  cnou^ 
for  ourselves  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  statues  of  oursclvea.  If 
the  eye  be  offended  by  our  impicturesquo  costume  cut  in  marble, 
why  is  the  eye  not  equally  offended  at  it  out  in  broad  cloth  ?  Tho 
admitted  fact  of  the  national  dross  not  being  remarkable  for  ita 
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display  of  tbe  line  of  beauty,  may  or  may  not  be  a  very  good 
argument  for  changing  the  national  dress,  and  putting  the  whole 
population  into  the  costumes  of  Patricians,  Equitcs,  and  Plebeians ; 
but  it  is  no  argument  at  all  for  changing  the  offending  habiliments 
merely  in  a  few  statues.  Taste  is  none  the  gainer^  and  truth  is 
all  the  loser  by  the  arrangement. 

I  can  only  imagine  one  thing  more  utterly  ludicrous  and  pre- 
posterous than  the  fashion  of  putting  female  statues  of  the  present 
day  into  medieval,  and  male  statues  into  Roman  costumes — and 
it  is  the  converse  of  the  arrangement.  Just  fancy  Cato  in  a 
registered  paletot,  a  figured  shirt,  and  a  winner  of  the  Derby 
handkerchief ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  adorned  with  a  jupon  de  crinoline, 
and  a  polka  jacket  1 

At  present  most  of  our  statues  seem  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  blocks  for  the  display  of  '*  Old  Clo ! '' 
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"  Humph  !  only  this  metal  tea-spoon,  two  combs,  this  pewter 
pot  (vicb,  mum,  I  Ve  dodged  round  a  corner  for  a  precious  hour), 
a  twopenny  coral  necklace,  and  this — this  bit  o'  bacon,"  enume- 
rated Togg,  touching  each  article  with  the  bowl  of  a  small  black 
pipe  just  taken  from  the  mouth,  and  leering  upon  three  or  four 
miserable  little  urchins  who  had  deposited  these  matters  on  the 
filthy,  rickety  table  for  inspection:  "yer  precioi^**,  ain*t  ye,  for 
yer  edication  ?  *i. 

"  Well,  mums,  I  could  do  no  more,"  spoke  the  most  precocious 
of  the  four,  drawing  back  from  the  table  to  avoid  an  expected  blow. 
**  Peoples  is  uncommon  wide  awake  now  to  their  wittles,  and  don't 
lit  a  nothing  out  o'  the  shadder  o'  their  noses,  that  I  'se  knows,  as 
was  a-dodging  for  four  hours  for  a  chickun  ;  and  win  jist  as  I'se 
got  it  in  grab,  the  missis  took  it  in  her  own  bed — that  was  pretty 
dear — to  have  a  precious  tit-bit  for  her  own  supper,  and  off  she 
walks,  and  lit  them  as  cotch  it  as  would."  Togg  moved  uneasily 
m  her  dilapidated  arm-chair,  gave  her  head  and  its  filthy  tattered 
cap  a  shake,  and,  leering  viciously  on  her  precious  pupils,  aimied 
a  nuriouB  blow,  which,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  human  affairs. 
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didn't  fftl!  wliere  it  was  iutended,  but  on  tko  veakeBl  and  toost 
miserable  of  the  portj. 

"  Come  tliere,  don't  yer  bo  jist  a,  gitting  oa  tliat  way,  or  dAe 
yer  shall  sing  for  a,  fire  this  ptecioiis  ni^jht,"  a&id  a  little,  old, 
weazened  creature,  in  face  a  man  of  thirty,  in  stature  a  boy  of 
twelve,  who,  seated  on  the  heaped  and  filthy  hearth,  was  feeding 
tho  few  sparks  of  fire  in  the  grate  with  bits  of  wood  and  coal  from 
a  wet  hempctt  bag  that  lay  between  liis  knees.  "'  Yis,  if  yer  'd 
lit  'em  come  in  my  line,  there  'd  be  a  sumfen  ;  for  mud  ain't 
like  daylight — it  don't  tell  nothink  ;  and  ao  don't  yer  be  a  doing 
that,  for  it  was  Sammy's  fourpence  as  siut  yer  to  bed  winking  la«t 
night."  So  saying,  the  little  old  follow  heaped  more  wood  upon 
the  fire,  till  it  craekled  and  roared  perilously  up  the  wide  and  dusky 
chimney.  As  all  had  slunk  from  within  her  reach  except  the  fire- 
lucnder — Duckling  as  he  was  called — and  a  girl  crouched  in  the 
chimney  comer  with  an  apron  cast  over  lier  head,  Togg  proceeded 
to  count  lip  the  value  of  tho  bef ore-mention od  articles  ou  the  table  ; 
and  OS  it  presently  appeared  to  exceed  her  expectations,  and  the 
fire  now  threw  a  glowing  warmth  around,  she  lighted  hor  pipe 
with  an  air  of  leering  complacency  at  tho  short  thick  caudle  that 
stood  on  the  table  in  a  black ing-bottle.  Just  then,  as  she  was 
about  to  do  her  duty  to  society  by  some  pretty  little  lesson  for  the 
mori-ow,  to  her  four  most  diminutive  pupils,  already  in  a  comer 
abstracted  in  the  ethics  of  pitch-and-toss  with  shillings  and  hk- 
pencea  that  had  never  seen  tho  inside  of  her  blessed  Majesty's 
Mint,  the  room-door  was  quickly  thrust  baelf,  and  a  boy  of  perhaps 
finirteen,  though  a  mere  dwarf  for  that  age,  came  in,  followed  by 
another  much  younger,  and  in  a  stride  or  two  was  beside  the  table, 
nnd  had  placed  on  it  an  uncut  Stilton  cheese.  Ills  dilated  eyes 
and  upheaving  cheat  told  the  whole  peril  and  history  of  the  theft. 

"  My  eye  !  Bella!  Bella!  if  Tummy  ain't  sparked  up  at  last," 
roared  Togg  with  vehement  glee,  as  she  gave  her  cap  nn  ecstatic 
tweek,  and  turned  ronnd  to  the  slipshod  sleeper. 

"  Oh,  ay  1"  exclaimed  the  thief's  gaping  little  satoliite,  twisting 
his  fist^  with  vicious  precocity,  "it  vos  jolly — sich  a  precious  prig ; 
la!  la!  Tummy  can  come  out  strong,  that  jist  he  can;" 
and  Tom  looked  round  and  gloHcd  in  his  popularity,  with  such 
witful  eyes  and  face  of  intellect,  that  Togg  vision  had  alroadj 
riused  up  in  the  place  of  the  cheese  a  heap  of  precious  gdd. 
What  she  was  about  to  say  in  the  extremity  of  einllation  iraa 
lost  by  the  entrance  of  Slimps,  who,  from  possessing  a  threadbare 
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coat  and  being  tall,  was  usually  considered  the  Apollo  of  the  Togg 
eBtablishment ;  and  he,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance  (for 
iSie  thief  of  men's  good  has  his  pretty  little  points  of  ambition  as 
much  as  has  the  thief  of  political  rights),  lost  no  time  in 
producing  a  very  fat  turkey  from  underneath  the  before-mentioned 
coat ;  but,  as  this  did  not  make  any  immediate  sensation,  there 
followed  a  string  of  sausages,  a  bottle  of  preserved  cherries,  and 
BO  on — all  the  fruit  of  the  same  gentlemanly,  and  leisurely,  and 
supper-contemplating  marauder  ;  and,  combined,  Togg  majesty 
was  propitiated,  for  she  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Well  there,  git 
jer  pipes  ;  it  shall  be  a  roast  and  a  quartern  all  round."  As  the 
Duckling  was  considered  the  out-and-out  cook  of  the  establish- 
ment, turkey-roasting  responsibility  was  his,  and,  as  his  damp  and 
dceary  life  amidst  the  sewers  made  him  peculiarly  relish  the 
warmth  and  light  of  a  fire,  it  was  soon  re-fed  with  the  choicest 
morsels  from  his  bag,  and  costly  morsels  too,  that  had  perhaps 
their  own  dark  mystery  of  crime  and  theft,  though  blanched  and 
rotted  in  the  sewerage  many  a  year ;  the  turkey  set  to  twirl, 
the  gin  sent  for,  and  such  small  juveniles  as  were  not  yet  elected 
to  nobler  things  in  the  Togg  establishment  were  sent  immediately 
to  prowl  for  butter  for  the  basting,  and  pepper  for  the  peppering, 
and  any  other  little  thing  that  might  come  conveniently  to  hand. 

Tom — ^he  had  no  other  name — though  not  glorious  in  a  coat 
like  Slimps  (for  his  whole  wardrobe  was  thus : — a  wristbandless 
slurt,  a  bracer  of  twine,  and  an  extraordinary  pair  of  corduroy 
trowsers,  that  in  their  pristine  day  had  clearly  served  an  agricul- 
turist—medal-worth Mr.  John  Bull),  was,  in  spite  of  the  turkey 
and  appendages,  the  hero  of  the  uight,  and  high  in  Togg  favour. 
Clearly  the  boy  was  drunk  with  crime,  for,  revelling  in  the  story 
of  his  guilt,  he  told  it  with  matchless  wit  and  humour  ;  his  very 
eyes  dropped  merriment ;  and  smoking  his  pipe,  and  quaffing  his 
gin,  and  leering  on  the  girl  at  his  side,  made  even  Togg  majesty 
cry  "  What  a  boy  !  "  and  the  cook  time  his  laughter  with  the  con- 
tinuous basting  of  tlic  turkey. 

By  the  time  the  bird  was  done,  the  sausages  fried,  and  the 
great  potful  of  potatoes  piled  in  an  earthen  pan,  other  slipshod 
girls  had  crept  in,  and  other  urchins,  prematurely  old  in  festered 
crime  and  guilt  ;  but,  as  their  miserable  earnings  did  not  raise 
them  to  flavours  so  aristocratic  as  turkey,  some  slunk  away  to  the 
rear  to  cat  their  filched  scraps  unheeded  and  uncared  for  ;  others 
touted  bread  and  meat  before  the  fire  ;  otbet^  \)^^^<&^  \}ck^  xsl^ 
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room,  eiglit  feet  by  ton,  beocatli  wLicli  in  the  itillness  of  the  night 
the  gurgling  of  the  monstrous  aewer  waa  heard  from  its  far  depths 
below,  where  too  crept  loathsome  vermin  on  their  greedy  track, 
yet  not  half  bo  loathsome  or  so  vile  as  the  oquolid  guiltiness 
above,  festering  in  the  heart  of  the  society  and  civiUsation  that 
disregarded  it,  held  such  a  sccno  of  debauch,  and  miseiy,  and 
crime,  that  even  I,  who  laugh  outright  at  cant,  whether  bc-wiggod 
or  be-ragged,  lay  down  my  Hogarth  pencil,  and  leave  a     *     * 

Fortunately  for  human  nature,  sensuality  has  an  exhaustire 
charactor  ;  and  the  revel  died  out  as  the  midnight  passed  away. 
But  true  to  nature  again,  not  the  exultation  of  the  boy-thief ;  whot 
amidst  that  huddled  mass  of  humanity  and  rags,  gloried  in  his 
new  step  to  the  gallows,  and  laughed  in  his  very  heart  at  the 
society  that  called  him  vile.  lie  laughed  rightly  in  the  potency 
of  that  intellect  that  society  chose  to  disregard,  and  yet  call  vile ! 
Falsely  and  unjustly  ;  for  the  society  that  quibbles  on  a  dogma, 
and  neglects  to  teach,  breeds  vice  ;  the  society  that  builds  prisons 
instead  of  scliool-honaes,  fosters  vice  ;  the  society  that  erects  the 
gallows  for  the  throne  and  altar  of  that  vice  it  has,  through  its 
neglect,  bred  and  fostered,  falsely  calls  It  vice,  and  most  unjustly ; 
aad  let  advance  cry  forth  this  truth  ! 

It  was  some  nights  after.  A  keen  cold  winter's  night,  and  the 
snow  quite  untrodden,  in  a  dull  and  old,  though  reputable  city 
street  ;  reputable  because  very  rich  men  were  known  to  live  and 
deal  in  it,  and  other  rich  men  come  to  and  fro,  and  dive  into  its 
dark  fastnesses  of  merchandise  and  gold.  The  gas-light  from 
the  lamps  scintillated  in  broad  patches,  leaving  little  pathways  of 
comparative  darkness  here  and  there,  especially  before  one  very 
old  house,  so  far  np  and  lofty,  that  many  of  its  old  windows  were 
lost  to  sight  amidst  the  heavy  brickwork.  It  had  a  very  old- 
fashioned  shop  frontage,  with  the  window  panes  thick  begrimed 
with  a  compound  of  soot  and  smoke,  of  so  very  permanent  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  was  only  rubbed  off  here  and  there,  in  zigsag  slips 
and  lines,  like  a  snail's  sign  of  travel  on  a  garden  wall,  by  huge 
soft  packages  on  porters'  shoulders,  and  umbrellas  of  family-cover- 
ing capacity.  Beneath  these  panes  were  thick  rusty  iron  gratings, 
that  might  once  have  looked  down  into  areas,  wide  and  long,  but 
were  now  so  choked  up  with  filth  and  rubbish,  that  sagacious  and 
sharp-nosed  dogs  had  been  known  on  divers  occasions  to  recover  ft 
dropped  bone,  a  clerk  bis  warehouse  key,  and  one  old  gentleman 
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on  a  Ycry  rsuny  day,  tho  ferulo  of  his  umbrella.  Into  this  shadow 
crept  Tom  the  thief,  before  the  shop  was  shuttered,  or  the  hour 
was  late,  for  a  glimmering  feeble  light  came  through  the  before- 
mentioned  small  pathways,  showing  that  old  and  costly  books  were 
the  merchandise  within,  piled  up,  the  buried  sepulchres  of  human 
tiiought  and  feeling.  Great  God  that  in  the  world  these  foun- 
tains of  the  truth  should  be  so  deep  and  exhaustless  ;  and  yet  so 
few,  by  reason  of  darkness,  know  how  to  taste  and  chaim  away 
the  curse  and  leprosy  of  cant,  by  drinking  deep  and  well.  But  we 
shall  yet  taste,  and  we  shall  yet  drink,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
masculine  joy,  for  few  have  yet  the  untiring  and  the  iron  lip  needed 
for  the  perpetual  draught  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  perfect 
laws  of  nature,  in  their  perfect  and  most  harmonious  divineness  ! 

The  rusty  iron  handle  of  the  door  was  turned,  the  door  pushed  back, 
the  boy  in,  and  closed  again  ;  the  acutcst  ear  could  not  have  heard. 
The  shop  was  extraordinarily  large  and  high  and  gloomy  ;  books 
were  crowded  round  in  presses  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  piled  up  in 
great  mounds  from  the  floor.  The  light  that  was  shed  was  from 
two  old  oil-lamps,  the  one  above  a  desk  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  at 
which  sat  an  old  man,  somewhat  stout,  and  clothed  in  rusty  black. 
He  was  reading  a  large  vellum  book,  that  lay  before  him  like  a 
ledger,  and  the  thief-boy,  as  he  stole  a  glance  at  his  face,  though 
he  had  peeped  at  it  for  many  weeks  through  the  before-mentioned 
little  pathways  in  the  window-panes,  was  awed  by  its  unrelenting 
and  severe  expression.  However,  books  were  not  the  articles  for 
thief-hero  glory,  but  something  tangible  and  weighty  that  should 
astoniflh  the  Togg  establishment,  and  cast  the  Stilton  cheese  and 
Slimps  quite  into  the  shade.  With  these  glories  full  in  view,  Tom 
tamed  the  latch  of  a  very  dark  old  wainscot  door,  which  hod  been  the 
chief  point  of  his  hundred  pecpings,  for  it  led  into  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Breathlessly,  and  with  beating  heart,  he  crept  round, 
closed  it,  and,  after  some  few  steps,  not  feeling  walls  on  either  side, 
he  found  he  stood  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  wide  stairs,  that  led 
downwards  to  the  basement  of  the  house.  Lighting  a  slip  of 
candle  with  the  matches  he  had  brought,  he  crept  down,  and  found 
the  large  dreary  kitchens  to  which  this  staircase  led  wholly  unoc- 
cupied. They  had  been,  seemingly,  uninhabited  and  neglected  for 
years,  though  full  of  furniture,  now  begrimed  with  dust  and 
moulder.  In  one,  and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  seemed  what 
bad  once  been  preparations  for  some  festive  dinner  or  supper,  £ud- 
dndj  left,  and  never  again  touched.     The  saucepans  on  the  r*^ 
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were  dark  with  rust  and  soot  ;  ciadera  were  heaped  up  in  the  Iwge 
grate  ;  fragmenti  of  me*t  and  bonca  Btill  clinging  to  tlie  rusty 
spit,  told  they  had  been  left  there  to  moulder  and  decay  ;  Jiebes 
once  filled  with  delicate  paalry  were  heaped  upon  the  dressers, 
though  tbe  rats  hud  long  since  feasted  and  left  theni  empty ; 
bottles  still  stood  uncorked,  flimsy  spiders'  webs  weaving  tbeir  toll 
dasty  necks  together  ;  greenery  to  deck  the  feast  lay  withered 
around ;  and  the  very  hand  of  the  old  Dutch  clock  seemed 
there  to  have  stopped,  and  having  made  that  hour,  long  past,  ita 
grave,  bad  died  and  had  no  ear  for  the  thousand  after  boars 
tolled  by  the  voice  of  time.  But  all  these  were  nothing  towards 
that  bhapo  of  glory  that  was  to  astound  the  Togg  establishment, 
and  make  the  bravado  of  the  gallows  a  precious  certainty.  So 
creeping  once  more  into  the  gloomy  hall,  and  up  another  £igbt  of 
wide  old  dusty  stairs,  he  opened  doors  into  rooms,  some  furmshod, 
and  others  piled  up  with  eonntless  multitudes  of  Iwwks,  grey-coated 
witb  thick  dust,  that  eveoi  with  the  thief's  cautious  step  bung  in.  a 
cloud  around  the  feeble  flickering  caudle-light,  and  made  the  dull 
atmosphere  more  marisL  with  moulder  and  decay.  One  room  was 
looked.  Close  opening  beside  it  was  another,  iu  wbicb  burned  a 
dull  &re  ;  near  this  was  drawn  a  little  table,  a  high-backed  chair, 
and  iu  one  corner  a  low  uncovered  trnckle-hed.  As  this  was  jmy- 
bably  the  region  for  tangible-tbirf-hero-glory.  the  boy's  quick  eyes, 
absolutely  lustrous  with  that  intellectual  exultation,  that  society  ia 
pleased  to  sneer  at,  to  disregard,  to  call  vile,  aided  by  his  feeble 
candle,  was  taking  a  pretty  accurate  survey,  when  footsteps  oame 
up  tlie  stairs.  They  were  the  old  man's  footsteps,  for  they  were 
feeble  and  slow,  lie  had  time,  however,  to  fioisli  hia  survey,  and 
be  assured  that  notbiug  of  value  lay  within  sight,  blow  out  his 
piece  of  candle,  and  creep  into  a  large  closet  at  the  foot  of  the 
truckle-bed,  and  before  the  footsteps  came  within  the  room.  It  was 
probable  that  the  shop  was  now  closed  ior  the  night,  for  the  fire 
was  roused  op,  a  candle  lighted,  the  old  easy  chair  moved  a  pace  or 
two  till  it  ticked  against  the  fender,  and  tbe  old  man  (for  Tom  by 
tlie  low  short  cough  tiiew  tlmt  it  was  bo)  settled  for  tho  night 
hour,  to  gather  perhaps  anew  the  garlanded  flowers  of  some  i}naint 
story;  thongb  that  they  were  sad  and  shadowed  by  earth's  bitt«r- 
ness,  a  listening  ear,  that  knew  theae  things,  would  tavo  told ;  ftu' 
a  sigh,  sometimes,  wna  the  only  fynij)liony  played  forth  by  tlte 
hidden  nature  of  that  lone  solitary  lienrt.  A  faint  streak  like  an 
amber  thread  was  all  the  light  that  came  within  tho  closet,  though. 
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as  it  flickered  on  the  opposite  wall,  it  at  last  settled  on  a  little  knob 
of  brass,  and  made  the  thousand  scintillations  that  in  a  moment 
attracted  the  thief  s  keen  gaze.  Before  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
breathe,  but  now,  the  peril  forgotten  in  the  int^^nser  curiosity,  his 
eager  hand  was  stretched  upwards  to  a  broad  old  shelf ;  and  tiiere, 
much  to  the  renewing  of  Togg-anticipatcd-glor}-,  he  found  it  was  a 
small  square  oaken  box,  strongly  clasped  and  riveted  with  brass. 
To  know  that  this  was  within  his  grasp,  to  feel  it,  to  touch  it, 
to  find  that  it  was  heavy,  to  be  assured  that  it  held  enough  of  gold 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  very  proudest  triumph  to  the  gallows, 
renewed  all  his  patience  and  temerity,  and  crouching  down  within 
the  darkest  corner  to  wait  till  the  old  man  should  go  to  bed,  that 
huddled  mass  of  humanity  in  rags  gave  neither  sign  of  life  nor 
breath,  excepting  when  the  lambent  eyes  turning  upwards  to 
the  tangibility  of  Togg-glory  glowed  with  the  matchless  intellect 
that  society  vilified  and  cursed.  By  and  by,  however,  and 
luckily  for  the  thief  no  candle  was  brought,  the  old  man  fetched 
forth  this  very  box  ;  and  now  was  Tom  assured  more  than  ever 
that  it  was  a  money-box,  and  that  it  was  to  be  still  further 
enriched  with  that  day's  gains.  Its  lock  ticked  well  and  loud, 
though  no  sound  of  the  jinking  gold  followed ;  yet,  nevertheless 
this  only  made  it  more  a  mystery-box,  full,  for  this  reason,  to  the 
.yery  brim  with  tangibility  for  Togg-glory.  In  the  course  of  some 
long  time,  the  lock  ticked  once  more,  the  flickering  thread  of  light 
faded  quite  away,  aud  the  old  man  went  to  rest,  not  without  some 
words  in  blessing  on  that  perished  bitterness,  that  had  perhaps 
played  falsely  on  the  divine  chords  of  human  love.  So  at  last, 
when  sleep  was  sure,  the  thief  crept  forth.  A  few  cinders  were 
still  alight  in  the  grate,  and  by  these  he  could  just  see  the  old 
man's  sleeping  face,  and  the  box  that  stood  on  a  low  chair  beside 
his  pillow,  llis  watch  was  on  it,  but  this  thief-ambition  scorned. 
With  some  ado  (for  the  door-latch  was  old  and  rusty)  he  got  safely 
from  the  room,  and  into  the  dreary  shop  below.  Here,  however, 
to  his  dismay,  he  found  all  so  stoutly  barred  and  locked,  that  after 
a  full  hour's  vain  attempt,  and  the  burning  out  of  his  bit  of  candle,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refao:e  behind  the  nearest  mound  of  book&,  and 
wait  till  in  the  re-opening  of  the  shop  he  might  creep  forth  unde- 
tected. Other  doors  there  were  into  a  gloomy  yard  in  the  rear, 
but  these,  his  night's  perambulations  had  shown  him,  had  been 
fastened  up  so  long,  that  the  locks  and  bolts  were  covered  thick 
with  rust,  and  would  require  a  giant's  power  to  lift  or  move  them 
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backward.  lie  neit  thought  to  open  the  hox,  and  conceal  tlie 
contents  about  him, — he  had  not  dared  to  risk  discovery  by  search- 
ing fur  tho  key, — but  it  was  too  stout  and  strong  to  bo  opened  with- 
out some  inatrament.  Thus  left  agala  to  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  bos  safe  beside  him,  it  was  not  strange  perhaps  that  the  fos- 
tered intellect  of  crime  should  stray  into  a  new  and  strange  channel, 
and  the  causation  was  a  natural  one.  The  gas-light  from  the 
street,  struggling  through  the  topmost  chinks  of  the  ehuttera,  fell 
in  broad  patches  down  the  mounds  of  books,  only  fading  into 
MotUingneaa  upon  the  dusky  trodden  floor.  As  his  restless  hand 
opened  some  old  roturaes  that  lay  strewn  around,  this  light  settled 
on  the  paper,  and,  broadening  out,  flickered  gracefully  round  the 
type  and  signs  of  beautiful  and  imperishable  thought,  garnered  for 
the  service  and  exaltation  of  the  human  mind.  The  divine  spark 
of  a  divine  and  bettor  nature  was  touched  ;  the  bending  down  of 
evil  before  the  loftiness  of  good  made  its  first  sign  ;  and  even 
he,  the  felon,  the  outcast,  the  vagabond,  wondered  what  this 
spiritual  power  could  be,  that  lived  iu  these  old  books  to  bo  so 
reverenced  and  adored  1 

But  my  tale  waits.  At  seven  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  in  that 
dull  street  only  yet  gray  dawn,  the  old  man  came  down,  iinloeked 
the  sbop-door,  and  admitted  another  old  red-nosed  man,  who,  pro- 
ceeding to  work,  brought  in  the  shutters  one  hy  one.  It  was  evi- 
dent the  box  had  not  yet  been  missed.  Watching  the  second 
shutter  to  its  place  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  the  thief  safe  with  his 
prize  got  clear  into  the  street,  and  dived  down  the  first  court- way. 
There  he  picked  up  the  fragment  of  a  door-mat,  that,  wound  about 
the  box,  concealed  it  from  observation  ;  then  making  his  way  by 
obscnro  streets,  to  some  disused  mews  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Togg 
establishment,  he  brought  forth  from  behind  the  rafters  an  old 
file,  rived  the  lock,  and  cleared  the  mystery.  But  nothing  for 
thief-hero-glory ;  nothing  but  what  would  make  the  whole  Togg 
establishment  roar  with  laughter,  and  Slimpa  once  more  the  pre- 
siding Apollo  !  A  strange  old  book,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
womanly  apparel,  wore  all  it  held.  And  for  these  he  had  borne 
cold  and  hunger  through  so  many  winter  nights  !  Depressed  by 
hunger  and  vesation,  for  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  many  hours, 
he  crouched  down  amidst  some  mouldy  straw ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps  since  his  niiserahle  childhood,  fairly  cried  himself  to 
sleep.  It  was  dark  drear  night  again,  wlien  he  awoke  benumhodi 
and  almost  lifeless  with  the  cold.     As  the  comforts  of  the  T< 
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establisbment,  were  only  open  to  such  as  could  give  in  return  some 
pretty  practical  tangibility,  thus  merely  imitating  the  larger  world 
wbicb  by  no  means  recognises  glory  of  any  abstract  kind,  the  thief, 
after  biding  the  box,  set  forth  to  the  house  of  a  Jew  named  Cripps, 
whose  dealings  with  Mrs.  Togg,  for  forty  years,  had  varied  between 
the  scale  of  a  rusty  key,  and  a  gold  snuff-box. 

"Books  don*t  even  come  up  to  vipes,  as  you  should  know. 
Tommy,"  said  the  Jew  with  a  leer,  as  snuffing  the  guttering 
candle  with  his  bony  fingers,  he  looked  roimd  upon  the  group  of 
thief-customers  gathered  in  all  attitudes  round  the  little  counter — 
**  thems  isn't  painted  at  the  top  of  Moll's  katy-kism,  my  love. 
Oh!  dear  no!*' 

**But,  but,**  said  the  boy  eagerly,  his  face  so  keen  with  intel- 
lect that  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  drooped  beneath  his  look,  **it  was 
taken  precious  care  of  in  a  brass-bound  box." 

"Ah!  ah  !  "  and  the  Jew,  who  had  already  commenced  busi- 
ness with  a  fresh  customer,  laid  his  hand  eagerly  upon  the  book, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  towards  him,  said  in  a  whisper,  **  Well,  a 
shilling,  my  love."  That  which  had  struck  Cripps  in  a  moment 
was  made  apparent  to  the  thief;  there  must  be  some  intrinsic  value 
in  a  thing  so  carefully  preserved.  He  snatched  the  book  from  the 
Jew*8  now  grasping  hand,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door,  without 
looking  back  upon  the  old  man,  who,  eagerly  bent  across  the 
counter,  was  crying  out  with  his  cracked  squeaking  voice — "Stop 
the  boy,  two  shillings,  three  shillings,  my  love.  Oh  dear,  stop 
the  boy !  " 

Even  had  the  Togg  supper  been,  on  this  particular  night,  a  free- 
will affair,  the  thief  could  not  face  the  old  woman  or  the  girl  ;  for 
he  had  dropped  hints  of  coming  glory,  and  to  fall  short  of  this  was 
a  degradation  too  low  even  for  humanity  in  rags.  So  creeping  back 
to  the  mews  he  found  the  girl  Bella  waiting  for  him. 

"You  ain't  a  coming  that  dodge  over  Togg,"  she  asked,  with 
something  like  contempt,  as  she  watched  the  thief  draw  the  pre- 
cious volume  from  beneath  his  miserable  shirt;  "bless  you,  I 
shall  have  a  firm  foot  with  yer  all  the  way  to  the  gallows, 
Tummy,  but  I  sha'n't  be  good  enough,  if  yer  come  to  that.  So 
put  it  by.  Tummy ;  them  as  is  made  by  grand  people  to  live  like 
bats  and  owls,  ha'  got  nothink  so  precious  in  natar  as  to  prig  and 
snatch  when  they  can ;  so  Tummy,  flout  the  horn-book,  and  be  a 
hero!"  This  advice,  added  to  certain  information  of  Slimp's 
progress,  so  darkened  all  again  the  beautiful  young  light  of 


natural  good,  ibot  on  tlie  [iroduction  of  a  few  pence,  ihe  book  irns 
carefully  hidden,  and  the  diinncsa  of  the  aquolid  ehamber  changod 
ia  a  few  minutcB  for  the  warmth  and  gorgeouanees  of  the  nearest 
ffiii-aliop.  Some  privileged  cualtunor  was  just  at  that  inatiuit 
opening  one  of  the  evening  papera,  aud  as  his  literary  eourago 
had  been  lately  fortified  with  a  gloss,  ho  immediately  read,  for 
the  edifieation  of  the  few  around  him,  an  adTcrtisemeDt  that  met 
his  eye  on  the  first  page  :— ■'  £20  Reward  and  n  Free  Pardon. 
Stolen  from  the  shop  of  David  Hrandle,  bookseller,  —  Street, 
Cheapside,  last  night,  or  early  this  nioniing,  a  braas-lntund  bos, 
containing  a  book."  The  thief  stopped  to  hear  no  mere,  hot 
placing  back  upon  the  counter  the  untouched  glass  of  gin,  wistfully 
looked  round  to  see  if  the  girl  bad  heard  or  observed ;  but  ae  she 
was  at  a  distance,  amidst  the  struggling  crowd  of  that  death-sen; 
be  ghded  into  the  street,  and  kept  on  with  a  swift  step.  All  the 
riaions  of  Togg  glory  shone  again  ;  and  as  all  that  were  his 
friends  were  too  ignorant  to  solve  the  mjatery  that  lay  between 
this  advertisement  and  Cripps's  sudden  eagemesa,  he  determined, 
with  one  of  those  impidaes  that  sometimes  seem  to  he  angel-wise 
promptings  of  our  more  spiritual  nature,  to  imderstand  and  find 
the  clue  himself.  There  was  a  newly-opened  school  in  that 
neighbourhood,  where  crime  and  squalor,  as  he  had  often  heard 
told  with  blasphemous  lips  in  the  roar  of  Togg  glory,  met  with 
kindly  ministration ;  and  so  the  uent  threshold  stepped  on  from 
the  gin-shop  was  that  of  the  ragged  school.  The  heart  of  brazen 
guilt  was  courageous  till  this  last  step  was  made ;  and  then,  with 
the  abject  and  the  coward  fear  of  guiltincsa,  it  stooped  lowlily,  in 
iDcek  confession  of  its  abjectnesa,  before  the  beaming  light  of 
good.  But  taking  courage  at  last,  ho  passed  in  with  vacillating 
step,  and  full  of  shame  at  the  abjectnesa  of  hia  rags,  yet  to  bo 
kindly  hailed,  as  one  boasling  the  form  of  the  Divine ;  that  hand 
that  had  been  stretched  forth  to  thieve  on  the  foregone  night, 
now  held  the  boi-n-book,  and  the  wondering  and  iho  thirsty  ear 
hoard  as  it  were  the  silver-noted  music  of  a  heaven  not  eveu 
fashioned  forth  in  the  hopefullest  of  dreams  ! 

Of  courae,  the  motive  was  yet  towards  that  yision  of  Togg 
glory.  When  he  could  read,  and  toll  what  was  within  the  hu<Jc, 
what  a  sum  be  miglit  sell  it  for !  So  mingled  the  evil  and  the 
good,  as  the  thief  ci-ouched  hack  into  the  straw  that  night — to 
dream,  however,  more  of  the  l\ovn-bwik.  I'nwR  i.Vie  UaUct,  qdiI 
waliiag  ill  Ihe  uiorniii^  to  fi»'\  V\»a\.  l\\ft  ^twit  "OwVito^  ViA.  "vntwiv 
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there,  and  left  some  food.     The  act  for  tlie  first  time  fell  like  dew 
upon  the  cocu'se  bard  nature  of  neglect  and  crime  ! 

Yet,  though  the  purpose  still  leant  towards  the  furtherance  of 
Togg  glory,  it  was  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  the  poor  thief 
learnt.  Weeks  did  for  him,  what  only  months  for  others !  He 
was  the  wondrous  prodigy  of  the  school,  and  this  knowledge  grew 
from  day  to  day ;  the  vision  of  Togg  glory  dimmed,  the  petty 
theft  scarcely  supplied  the  exigencies  of  hunger,  and,  not  only 
scouted  at  by  Togg  and  her  crew,  be  all  at  once  found  himself 
opposed  to  the  bitter  malice  of  the  Jew,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
prize  his  fingers  had  clutclicd.  Driven  by  this  from  his  miserable 
lodging,  he  had  to  find  shelter  as  he  might,  sometimes  beneath 
bridge-arches,  or  dank  blind  court-ways,  and  even  with  the  Duck- 
ling in  his  lonely  sewer ;  for  the  little  shrivelled  creature  had 
lately  fallen  ill,  and  of  course  all  the  glories  of  the  Togg  establish- 
ment were  closed  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of  tangibility.  It 
was  Tom's  turn  now  to  be  the  friend.  When  he  could  no  longer 
thieve — when  the  paralysis  of  crime  passed  into  the  iron  nerve 
and  strenuous  force  of  growing  knowledge — when  the  last  theft 
hung  like  a  shadow  on  his  spirit — he  gathered  together  the  refuse 
of  markets,  earned  a  few  pence  at  wharves  and  stables,  and  when 
not,  starved  with  his  drooping  friend.  Wonderful  often  too  was 
the  Rembrandt  picture  of  light  and  shade  in  the  lonely  sewer. 
Beside  the  narrow  fire,  sparkling  up  fitfully  towards  the  dank 
roof,  he  told  the  pallid  wretch  of  that  inner  life  that  is  linked  to 
divineness  of  good,  or  read  scraps  of  newspapers  picked  up  in  the 
streets,  or  went  over  the  marvellous  one-page  stuck  like  tempt- 
ing fruit  in  some  shop  window  ;  and  so  at  last,  even  in  this 
nursery  of  vileness,  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  outcast  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  truth.  Now  came  the  glorious  night,  when 
he  could  read  well  enough  to  open  the  bookseller's  quaint  treasure, 
beside  the  Duckling's  fire.  Now  no  longer  was  it  the  cm-iosity  of 
guilt — ^but  the  curiosity  of  good.  It  was  a  volume  of  ancient 
madrigals,  with  appropriate  music;  and  ** Daisy  Brandle"  was 
the  name  written  on  the  fly-leaf.  It  opened  everywhere,  where 
the  music  and  the  poetry  were  twin  in  gracefulness.  Now  it  was 
certain  that  here  was  no  Togg  treasury,  but  some  old  memory  of 
an  earth-sorrow ;  and  the  matter  before  thought  of,  was  now 
resolved  upon ;  and  so,  in  a  few  days,  (God  bless  thee,  Tom!)  with 
an  honest  earned  shilling,  though  fearfu\\y\i\xxv^<et^^W^'^^Vj<^ 
waa  mended,  the  book  and  the  few  t\iinga  Te^\wi^^  VY^^'t^'^^^^'^ 
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hand,  and  hoTing  made  up  the  Duckliog's  fire,  and  placed  his 
fragment  of  blaiJtel  around  him.  Tom,  with  the  hoi  beneath  hia 
arm,  and  naked  as  of  old,  took  his  way  to  Brandlu's  shop  ;  and, 
bicas  thee  outjiast !  not  a  bit  of  hesitation  now ;  so  different  is  the 
principle  of  evil  and  that  of  good  ;  but  going  right  in,  placed  the 
box  upon  the  book  the  old  mon  was  reading,  lie  turned  dendly 
pale,  looked  fiercely  up  into  the  thief'a  face,  and  then,  moving 
rapidly  off  his  stool,  griped  the  wretch's  naked  arm.  But  fear 
was  past.  Looking  wiUi  ayes  that  never  flinched  or  wavered 
before  the  old  maa'a  searching  gaze,  Tom  told  the  whole  truth, 
yet  never  asked  one  word  of  pity.  One  by  one  the  fingers  relaxed, 
as  the  gaunt  face  of  famine  betrayed  the  misery  of  endurance,  and 
when  the  tale  was  done,  the  old  man  said  merely — "  Humph !  well 
aeo  if  you  can  put  up  the  shutters,  there  they  are:" — and  when, 
with  glad  alacrity,  the  boy  had  moved  away,  that  old  hand  fell 
upon  the  box,  and  the  tears  gushed  forth  like  summer  rain.  Well, 
when  the  shop  was  closed,  and  Tom  was  especially  handy,  the  old 
man  merely  saying — "You're  hungry,  1  see;''  beckoned  hini 
upstairs,  roused  up  the  fire  in  that  same  little  room,  placed  br"  * 
and  a  scrap  of  meat  before  him,  and  sinking  into  the  old  arm-c) 
foil  into  a  sort  of  dreaming  reverie,  lookmg  up,  however,  i 
time  to  tinio,  to  ask  the  namo  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  to  note  i%- 
down ;  and  when  at  last  hunger  was  sBtisiied,  and  the  beat  morsel 
aared  for  the  Duckling,  the  boy  rose  and  thanked  the  old  man, 
who  then  aaid — "Well,  I'll  light  you  down;  but  come  again 
to-raorrow  nt  noon.     I  '11  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

It  was  a  glorious  night  thai,  of  hope  and  fear.    When  he  went, 
punotuul  to  the  time,  at  noon,  he  found  that  the  old  man  hud  been 
already  to  tho  schoolmaster,  and  the  report  had  been  so  favour- 
able, that  be,  Tom,  tho  outcast,  the  vagabond,  found  himself  ia 
Bome  five  minutes  appointed  to  the  office  of  shop-shutter,  sweeper, 
and  sole  attendant  on  the  old  bookseller,  the  once-named  red- 
nosed  individual  having  recently  died.    In  few  words,  the  old  ta\ 
told  him  that  he  led  a  very  lonely  life  ;  that  one  condition  of  tl^ 
intercourse  was  that  of  little  speech ;  that  in  the  kitchen  beloir: 
might  make  hia  home,  and  do  there  as  he  hkcd,  that  ooola 
in  abundance  fur  liis  use,  that  though  for  himself  he  eti 
refused  all  comforts,  having  merely  hia  food  from  a  neighhonring 
eook-shop,  yet  that  he,  Tom,  should  have  a  little  weekly  sum  to 
do  with  as  he  pleaaed,  and  that  somo  old  clothes  were  in  a  cliSBt 
upstairs  tbat  he  might  hare.  — 
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Life's  contrasts  make  the  poetry  of  life.  Truth's  poetry  of  hope 
and  gratcfohiess  was  there  that  night,  when  a  fire  burnt  high  and 
dear  in  the  long-neglected  grate  of  the  strange  kitchen ;  when  the 
scissors,  in  the  John-Bull-trowsers-of-capacity,  fashioned  forth  a 
smaller  pair;  when  there  was  a  rub  at  the  old  Dutch  clock,  and  a 
new  voice  drawn  from  that  long  perished  hour  ;  when  there  was 
a  dipping  into  one  of  the  dusty  volumes  ;  and  just  a  toast  at  the 
cheese,  and  a  warm  to  the  beer.  Oh !  blessed  poetry  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy ! 

Weeks  of  this  happiness  soon  rolled  by,  and  never  was  the  truth 
better  shown,  that  all  great  natural  intellect,  true  to  the  great 
laws  of  nature  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  falls,  with  its  own  perfect- 
ing power,  upon  the  lowliest,  as  the  highest  things.  The  trowsers  of 
once  terrible  capacity  fitted  fairly ;  the  coat  outshone  Slimps'  very 
best;  the  saucepans  bright,  the  dressers  reflected  back  the  glowing 
fire ;  the  fire  itself  was  so  cheerful,  that  the  long  moped  crickets 
came  in  joy;  the  music  of  the  Dutch  clock  went  fairly  on ;  the  old 
man's  food,  though  he  know  it  not,  was  warmer  than  of  old;  his 
hearth  secretly  cleaned ;  last  and  best  too,  with  leave,  the  vast 
heterogeneous  mass  of  books,  in  the  neglected  rooms  upstairs,  was 
begun  to  be  sorted  and  arranged :  and  when,  one  night,  a  pile  of 
thousands  of  spelling-books  and  grammars  reared  itself  up,  that 
intellect  which  society  had  disregarded  and  called  vile,  thought 
within  **  every  one  of  these  shall  be  a  light  upon  miserable  Togg 
darkness;"  and  thus,  and  thus,  began  to  be  fashioned  that  great 
spiritiial  divinity  which  shall  come  forth  from  rags. 

Another  joy,  too  !  One  day,  from  some  questions  asked,  Tom 
took  courage  to  tell  the  taciturn  old  man  the  history  of  the 
wretched  Duckling  perishing  in  a  sewer.  In  a  moment ;  in  a 
word  or  so  of  brief  mercy,  that  supposed  hard  old  man  said,  **  WeU, 
let  him  come  and  be  by  your  fire  below."  And  so  that  very  night, 
in  an  ancient  sedan,  lent  by  a  smiling  beadle  (what  a  wonder !) 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  and  had  retired  from  sedan  keep- 
ing, the  dying  creature  was  brought,  and  laid  tenderly  by  Tom 
himself,  for  he  had  wasted  to  a  shadow,  upon  a  little  bed  made 
upon  three  chairs  beside  the  glowing  fire.  And  though  the  little 
shrimped-up  starveling  was  alone  almost  all  day,  with  no  other 
company  than  the  ticking  melody  of  the  hours,  and  the  chirping 
crickets,  there  was  night,  when  Tom  could  sit  beside  and  read, 
and  strew  with  flowers  the  sinking  pathway  to  the  gi*ave.  Though 
£till  taciturn,  the  old  man  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  com- 


paiiy  of  the  Iioy.  One  night,  after  ha-ring  observed  a  little  tobaceo- 
liox  on  a  elielf,  Tom  bought  a  pipe  and  some  delicate  tobacco,  and 
laid  it  filled  beside  the  old  man.  He  shook  his  head,  said  some- 
thing about  his  not  having  smokei!  for  many  years ;  yet,  nevertho- 
losB,  laid  it  reverenrfy  beside  him  on  tho  mantel- piece.  As  these 
privilegea  of  intercourse  increased,  Tom  found,  that  often  after 
night-fall,  the  old  man  had  a  visitor  ;  a  little  flate-shapedweaaened 
old  gentleman,  named  Webbe,  who  kept  a  smol!  music  abop  in  a 
street  hard  by  ;  and  ns  the  strange  story  of  the  old  man's  daiighter 
"  Daisy  Brandle "  oor.ed  out  hit  by  bit  from  the  said  ehoerful 
beadle,  Tom  began  to  take  great  interest  in  hia  coming,  as  often, 
on  such  occasions,  a  voice  was  given  to  the  music  of  those  old 
madrigals.  This  Webbe  had  been  moBic-jnaBter  to  the  gir!,  who, 
besides  being  very  beantiful,  had  been  gifted  with  a  wonderful  voice, 
and  possessing  somewhat  her  father's  quaint  taste,  had  loved  sucfa. 
music  and  sueh  words.  Much  mystery  hung  about  the  foregone 
time  i  but  on  the  very  noon  she  was  to  have  married  a  cousin, 
who  dearly  loved  her,  and  who  managed  the  old  man's  then  exten- 
sive business,  she  departed  with  some  princely  vagabond,  whom 
she  had  by  accident  met  with  at  Webbe 'b.  Little  had  been  known 
of  her  from  that  l^our  ;  the  business  dwindled  away,  and  the  cmiun 
dying  brokeu-bcarted,  the  old  manhad  eimkinto  the  sort  of  dreary 
life  I  tell  oiF,  and  only  once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
departure,  opened  that  old  eliamber  that  had  boon  hers,  and  in  its 
moulder  and  decay,  was  whispered  to  bo  just  as  she  had  left  it ; 
Master  Webbe  being  on  that  uight  always  a  gneat.  From  hints, 
dropped  by  the  before-raentioned  predecessor  of  Tom,  tho  beadle 
had  gathered,  that  Daisy  had  returned  of  late  years  to  England, 
with  a  young  child,  and  earned  a  precarious  living  as  an  itinerant 
player.     This  was  all  that  was  known. 

It  was  curious  that,  as  the  summer  waned,  the  Duckling  still 
Ibgering  fitfully  on,  some  little  errand  took  the  boy  one  night  to 
old  Webbe 's  shop.  The  musician  was  in  hia  little  back  parlotir, 
rummaging  amongst  some  old  music  for  a  customer,  vho,  seated 
in  the  shop,  was  worthily  representing  those  gods  of  Parnassua, 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  by  scraping  his  throat,  and  looking 
solemn,  whenever  he  laid  aside  nn  heretic  song  from  tho  quaint 
L.M.'s  and  S.M.'s  he  was  looking  at. 

"  A  pretty  thing  this,  sir,"  said  Tom,  as  ho  took  up  some  aong_ 
ho  had  beard  old  Wohbe  sing. 

"  Profane,    profane,"    hem'd     Sternholdisra. 
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Cometh  it  forth  from  tho  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  for  no 
longer  ago  than  last  Monday  a  little  vagabond  wa.s  a-uiitting  a- 
smging  it  in  my  churchyard,  and  what  made  it  baddor,  under  my 
Tery  desk  winder.  He — m,  but  I  s'c  soon  had  her  off,  for  like 
Moses  I  smote  with  a  rod,  'specially  as  it  was  a  little  vagabond, 
as  onr  blessed  wicar  o'  Goldencom  is  going  to  law  with  the  ueigh- 
.bouringwicar  of  Butter-cum-Bacon,  'cause  the  mother,  a  tramping 
crctur,  died  on  extraparochial  ground,  and  each  parish  says  it 
won't  maintain,  and  so  *  *  *  *  *'  With  glistening  eyes, 
and  heart  divining  all,  Tom  stopped  him  here  to  ask  the  name. 
*•  Wdl,  some  scrap  of  paper,  with  Brandle  written  on  it,  was 
found  in  the  mother's  pocket,  and  *  *  *  *  "  This  was 
enough,  the  boy  waited  not  for  his  errand,  but  posted  off  to  his 
friend  the  smiling  beadle  ;  and  that  very  night  Tom  asked  his 
master  for  a  holiday,  which  was  granted. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  noon  some  days  after,  that  the  once 
outcast  and  tho  vagabond  made  some  inquiries  at  a  cottage  door 
in  a  little  village  amidst  the  Surrey  hills.  **  The  child  that  these 
parsons  are  a-making  a  noise  about  I  Well,  as  Gruntpipe  's 
gathering  his  apples,  and  's  safe,  she,  poor  cretur,  has  crept  into 
the  churchyard  I  daresay,  it  is  her  only  home."  And  so,  breath- 
lessly, Tom  crossed  the  rustic  stile,  and  with  hushed  step,  went 
on  towards  the  shadow  of  the  church.  In  a  comer,  assigned  to 
pauper  burial,  for  the  grass  was  rank  and  long,  sat  a  little  child 
some  seven  years  old,  bending  like  a  crushed  flower  down-trodden 
to  the  earth.  Starting  with  terror,  even  at  the  boy's  light  step, 
she  rose,  little  flower  as  she  was,  and  stood  before  him,  the  image 
of  the  old  man.  "Daisy,'*  and  at  that  word  spoken  lowlily  by 
divinity  from  rags,  the  trusting  nature  of  childhood  recognised  in 
the  outcast  a  friend,  and,  folded  in  his  arms,  the  ministering  angel 
of  Pity  wept  above  the  tears  of  overflowing  gladness.  He  bore 
her  swiftly  from  the  churchyard  in  his  arms,  to  the  top  of  the  lane 
where  the  coach  passed  by,  waited  for  it,  and  with  her  then 
journeyed  on  to  town.  Reaching  home  by  night-fall,  he  bore  her 
into  the  house  unseen  by  the  old  man ;  and  the  slowly-dying 
creature,  who  at  times  wandered  in  intellect,  said  often  through 
the  night  as  she  slept  beside  the  fire,  nursed  by  Tom,  **  Don't 
look  at  her  hard,  she  is  too  like  those  pure-winged  things  you  read 
of,  Tom." 

The  morrow  night,  as  the  divinity-forth-from -rags  had  reckoned, 
was  the  anniversary  when  tho  locked  chamber  was  opened.     Tom 


liftd  never  eiitoi'CMl  it  j  but  wlieu  lie  knew  olil  Webbe  waa  come, 
and  after  listening  witli  little  tiptoed  Dniay  on  the  landing  to  some 
of  tliosc  old  songs,  quickly  rccogniaed  by  tlie  child,  for  thej  had 
been  sung  by  bei-  mother,  he  took  courngo  and  weut  in.  It  wus 
a,  bed' oil  amber,  strewn  with  apparel,  just  as  the  girl  hiid  left  it  ; 
and  the  two  old  men  were  seated  by  the  instrument  she  bad  so 
often  played.  The  one  had  played  sorrowfully,  the  other  had 
listened  droopingly,  and  they  heard  not  tho  boy  and  tbe  child 
enter  ;  to  them  tho  past  was  visible  and  sentient ;  the  present 

•'  Please,  sir,"  said  Tom,  at  last  laying  hia  hand  respectfully  on 
that  of  the  old  bookseller,  "  do  not  now  let  these  eonga  make  you 
longer  sorrowful ;  here  is  a  living  spirit  that  will  sing  thera  cheer- 
fully ;  ehecrfulty  because  music  is  the  glad  voice  of  God  himself. 
This  is  your  little  grandchild."  The  power  of  anger  was  all  gone; 
and  the  old  man  forgot  his  years  of  sorrow,  in  the  Hving  image 
and  voico  of  tho  child.  And  if  at  last  one  was  more  subdued  than 
the  rest,  it  was  the  once  outcast,  tbe  vagabond,  the  thief,  who  Lad 
by  act  made  the  baptism  of  sin,  and  recognised  by  each  tho  beauti- 
ful power  which  good  in  its  nature  has  over  evil  I 

The  pipo  was  four  times  filled  that  night  ;  a  rare  supper  came 
from  the  Drum  and  Trumpet  opposite,  and  whilst  Daisy  sung  on 
the  old  man's  kneo  to  the  ravished  car  of  Webbe,  Tom  listened 
reverently  and  lovingly !     *     •     *     » 

And  now,  whibt  I  write,  Tom  Erandle,  as  he  is  called,  is  a  pro- 
per Sghting  dragon  in  the  matter  of  crime  and  education,  and  the 
dogmatic,  self-satisfied  British  Lion,  with  all  his  roaring,  is  liketo 
have  the  woi'st  of  it  ;  for,  besides  being  a  bookseller,  and  concoc- 
tor  of  "  aiming-high  "  speUing  books,  and  a  diver  into  every  haunt 
of  crime  and  wretchedness,  he  has  turned  tho  once  gloomy  ware- 
houses into  a  great  Bagged  School,  where  is  fought,  evety  night, 
a  glorious  and  triimiphant  battle  with  Ignorance  and  Superstition. 
That  sweet  harmonies  of  our  divine  nature  may  not  he  absent. 
Daisy  has  been  trained  to  sing  ofttimes  therein  ;  and  tho  little 
flute-shaped  man  has  become  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  And  Mr. 
Slinips,  from  an  Apollo  of  thievery,  has  become  a  dispenser  of 
Brandle  spelling-books  through  tho  country,  and  he  often  tells  of 
the  poor  Duckling's  happy  death,  and  Tom's  great  friendship. 
And  old  Drandle  smokes  extraordinary  pipes,  over  his  Burton's  and 
Ilia  Fuller's,  thinking  much  of  a  wedding  ring  Tom  may  bye-aj>^  ' 
bye  give  to  Daisy,  ivitSi  as  luuch  reverence  for  the  I  "  ^^^~ 
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as  did  be,  the  Poet,  when  he  raised  up  the  ouc  of  the  summer  air 
cnuhed  beneath  his  mountain  plough, 

Therefore  the  divine  mctaphysic  principle  of  Truth  is  this :  Evil 
is  not  a  necessity  to  man,  hut  a  contingent  of  ignorance,  that  tcill 
Jail  as  humanity  progresses  towards  the  great  principle  of  good, 
which  is  that  of  Nature. 

SlLVERPEX. 


TO   GOVERNESSES. 

TUE   BOSOM   OF   A   FAMILY.' 


Amoko  the  Advertisements  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  there 
appeared  the  other  day  the  following  exquisite  morceau : — 

"  To  Governesses  and  Others. — Wanted,  by  an  flnglish  family, 
living  in  seclusion  in  a  healthy  and  warm  part  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
landy  some  distance  from  towns,  an  active,  cheerful,  and  obliging  Young 
Ladt,  who  is  competent  to  take  the  charge  of  education,  and  otherwise, 
of  three  children,  all  under  six  years  of  age  ;  also  make  herself  gene- 
rally useful  in  domestic  matters.  This  is  reouired  in  return  for  her 
board,  lodging,  washing,  &c.,  but  if  on  all  otner  points  an  applicant 
should  suit,  a  small  salary  would  not  be  refused,  if  particularly  wanted. 
As  the  advertiser  and  her  mother  have  the  children  constantly  with 
them,  the  governess  will  necessarily  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  family : 
lady-like  manners  and  address  are  therefore  indispensable.  French, 
music  ^vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing,  dancing,  needlework,  English, 
&e.y  will  gradually  be  required.  The  situation  is  likely  to  bo  per- 
manent, and  certainly  comfortable  and  advantageous.  Most  unexcep- 
tionable references  will  be  given  and  required.  Apply  personally,"  &c. 

This  is,  we  think,  without  any  exception,  the  most  naive  and 
altogether  perfect  expression  of  rapacity  and  intense  selfishness  wo 
have  ever  met  with — the  most  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  natural  and  unconscious.  The  words  come  evidently  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  writer's  heart.  Curiously  precise  as  the  address 
is  throughout,  coolly  and  deliberately  as  tlic  fair  composer  (for  it 
is  a  woman,  as  avc  sec,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  make  this  insolent, 
insnlting  proposition,  to  educated  womanhood),  proceeds  in  laying 
down  her  rules  and  requirements — piling  line  upon  line,  and  pro- 
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eept  upon  prcc^t,  with  almo&t  Uie  aGilaus  purticiJarity  of  an  Act 
of  Pnrlianient — tlie  tone  of  quiet  Belf-posacaBioa  U  j'et  SMch  as  no 
mere  audacity  could  supply.  Nothing  could  inspire  it  short  of  a 
couvictian  of  being  in  the  right,  from  which  all  Uouht  was 
banished.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  genuine,  however  mistakai, 
enthusiasm.  This  proTJdent  mother,  who  comes  before  the  world 
with  Bucli  an  ingenious  sclieme  for  getting  her  three  children  taken 
charge  of,  "  education  and  otherwise,"  all  for  nothing,  is,  in  her 
own  conceit,  a  plitlanthropiat,  a  professed  iorer  and  benefactor  of 
the  Bpeeics.  She  believes  herself  to  be  holding  out  "  to 
Govemessps  and  others,"  {as  she  comprehensively  puts  it,)  an 
offer  which  only  labours  under  the  disadranfage  of  being  too 
tempting.  She  only  dreads  the  number  of  applioations  that  there 
wll!  be  for  a  situation  so  "liliely  to  be  permanent,"  so  "certainly 
comfortable  and  advantageous."  The  active,  cheerful,  obliging, 
and  oll-aecompUshed  young  ladiea,  whom  she  invites  to  hie  them 
to  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  there  to  devote 
themselves  to  lier  and  iier  children,  and  to  make  themselves 
"generally  useful  iti  domestic  matters,"  are  ejtpressly  wurned 
that  "  moat  uneiceplionable  references  "  wU!  be  requirei,  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  eecuriog  so  cnrinble  a  promotiim.  Only  personal 
applications,  too,  are  to  bo  permitted,  with  the  hope  of  further 
diminishing  the  number  ;  and,  besides,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  "  lady-like  manners  and  address,"  which  are  declared  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  children's  maid  and  general  domestic  drudge 
without  wages,  may  in  this  way  be  detected  at  once.  It  must  be 
cotafessed,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  attractions  of  the  appointment 
are  very  seducing.  Tn  the  first  place,  tho  fortunate  individual  who 
obtains  it,  nltliough  she  will  he  in  reality  only  a  servant  of  all 
work,  is  lo  be  styled  a  young  lady.  Then,  think  of  the  charming 
prospect  ^especially  at  this  season  of  the  year — of  going  to  "live 
!□  seclusion,  in  a  healthy  and  warm  part  of  tho  North  of  Scot- 
land," The  hyperborean  paradise,  too,  haa  the  further  recom- 
mendation of  being  "  some  distance  from  towns," — which,  are  so 
apt  to  distract  ihe  ideas  of  young  ladiea  occupied  with  the  cares  of 
the  nursery,  and  the  general  domesticities.  Host  localities  in  the 
northern  porta  of  Scotland,  indeed,  are  fortunate  in  being  tolerably 
remote  from  the  gaieties  of  town  life.  We  come  next  to  the 
nnlimited  nature  of  the  recompense  the  young  lady  ia  to  recrive 
for  her  multifarious  services  ;  she  is  lo  receive  no  salary  indeed, 
— unioBS,  as  it  is  faoetiously  subjoined,  it  sliould  be  "  partici '    '    ' 
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wanted/'  in  which  case,  a  small  one  would  not  bo  refused  : — that 
is  to  say,  the  alms  would  be  thrown  to  the  beggar  if  it  were  sued 
for  with  sufficient  humilitj  or  importunity ;  but  she  is  to  get  her 
**  board,  lodging,  washing,  &>c.**  If  this  bo  somewhat  mysto- 
riously  expressed,  it  is  yet  well  calculated  to  excite  the  youthful 
imagination.  What  is,  or  arc,  we  would  ask,  a  young  lady's  &,e.  ? 
Something  above  and  beyond  her  board,  her  lodging,  and  her 
WMshing,  at  any  rate.  Last,  not  least,  of  all,  she  is  to  li?e  ''  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family."  It  is  really  too  good,  too  rich.  Live 
in  their  bosom  !  It  ought  to  be,  she  will  starve,  and  pine  away, 
and  die  there.  Or,  if  she  did  live,  would  it  be  either  much  to  be 
marvelled  at,  or  much  to  be  lamented,  would  it  be  other  than 
retributive  justice,  if  she  were  some  day  to  turn  upon  and  sting  the 
bosom  that  had  afforded  her  such  a  shelter  ? 


DEATH'S  EQUALITY. 


MooNLiGirr  on  all !  still  and  insoparate, 
The  lucid  rays  diffuse  their  gentle  glow 
Where  Death  dominion  holds,  and  where  his  mate, 
The  isinuous  worm,  has  revelry  below. 
Moonlight  on  all !  no  ray  apart  to  shine 
O'er  sculpturetl  sepulchre,  or  storied  worth  ; 
No  single  beam  to  mark  the  flattering  lino, 
Or  show  the  record  of  the  poor  man's  birth. 
Turf-laden  and  distinct,  each  simple  monnd 
That  tells  the  peasant's  lowly  place  of  retst 
The  silvery  softness  feels, — 'tis  hallow'd  ground, 
AVhere  tomb  and  grave  alike  by  Heaven  are  blest. 
Moonlight  on  all !  the  world  for  once  forgot — 
Equality  is  hero  a  common  lot. 

W.  Brailsford. 


,  THR  British  Abut  i 
London  :  ChapmaD  &  Halt, 
The  horrors  of  war  are  supposed  to  consiBt  alone  in  carnage,  rapine, 
and  deattnction  o£  all  kinds ;  the  abandonment  of  ail  domestic  happi- 
neaa,  and  the  perpetual  retardation  of  civilisation.  But  whoever 
peruses  this  book  will  find  that  (he  evils  of  war  do  not  consist  alone 
in  the  mieeries  occasioned  by  its  violent  movemeut  through  the  unhappy- 
land  it  visits.  That  it  is  not  alone  the  habitations  its  merciless  engines 
sweep  down  ;  it  is  not  alone  the  blood  it  eheds  with  its  sabres  and 
bayonets  ;  it  is  not  alone  the  furious  unbridled  lusts  and  cruelties  its 
followers  gratify  and  perpetrate  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  triumph  that 
occasion  so  much  woe  to  mankind.  This  little  book  (small  in  compa- 
rison to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject)  will  show  that  eveu  to  its  own 
members  the  following  of  war  as  a  profession  must  necessarily  be 
degrading ;  that  an  army  is  an  ignorant  mob,  kept  from  open  violation 
of  the  law  by  the  most  biutal  treatment ;  but  contaiuing  within  itself 
the  most  frightful  amount  of  fraud,  liervility,  and  licentiousness  that 
can  he  imsgined.  The  one  hundred  thousand  men  thus  banded 
together  without  any  of  the  domesticities  that  soften,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  humanise  the  coarsest  peasant,  are  only  educated  to  a  false 
standard  of  morality.  Cringing  servility,  or  in  other  words  implicit 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  superior  they  cannot  respect,  is  the 
one  great  cardinal  virtue  of  a  soldier.  If  the  men  commanding  them 
were  pliilanthropists  and  Solomons  it  would  be  bad  enough  for  human 
nature  even  then  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  machine,  and  the  unreason- 
ing and  unresisting  tool  of  another.  Hut  when  it  is  known  that  the 
oificers  of  the  army  generally  comprise  (we  will  grant  there  are  honour- 
able exceptions)  the  silliest  weakest  fops  of  aristocratic  and  rich 
femilies,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  they  have  no  other  idea  tlian  thM 
1  placed  under  their   command   are  the   matirid   wherewith 


??" 


n  laurels  and  honours,  and  so  ladies'  hearts.     There  s« 


to  be  no  real  kindly  feeling  in  the  army  (and  we  have  read  many  military 
works)  from  the  officers  towards  the  men — not  so  much  as  a  huntsman 
has  to  his  hounds,  nor  a  man  of  ordinary  feeling  towards  his  horses : 
indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  any  such  feeling  would  be  deemed  dero- 
gatory, as  mingling  too  much  the  two  clasaes— officers  and  men — 
who  are  divided  by  an  impassable  gulph.  It  is  a  perfect  system  of 
physical  force  ;  and  when  any  loftier  kind  of  homan  feeling  or  h 
nature  at  all  breaks  forth,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  the  greatest  excitei 
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when  false 'and  unmeaning  watchwords  are  used,  and  we  must  say 
basely  because  empirically  used,  to  stimulate  men  to  a  disregard  of  life. 

This  book,  written  in  a  plain,  and  it  may  be  said  unconscious  style, 
will  reveal  to  the  reflective  reader  more  arguments  against  military 
proceedings,  and  raise  more  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  necessity 
of  war  than  many  others  written  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  military  system. 

The  author  seems  to  be  what  he  states,  '^  A  Late  Staff  Serjeant  of 
the  13th  Li^ht  Infantry,'*  and  one  who.  being  desirous  of  travelling, 
adopted  enlistment  as  the  only  mode  in  which  he  could  gratify  the 
vagrant  feeling.  He  tells  a  *'  round  unvarnished  tale,**  and  certainly 
has  less  of  the  habit  of  "  bragging  and  telling  fantastical  lies**  than  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  ascribed  to  the  soldier  story-teller.  The 
charm  and  utility  of  his  book  is  that  he  narrates  what  he  knows  of  his 
own  knowledge  with  plain  good  sense,  and  with  considerable  graphic 
power;  and  he  certainly  shows  that  "  the  British  Army  as  it  is"  is  not 
at  all  what  the  British  Army  ought  to  be.  We  will  give  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  great  number,  significant  of  the  state  of  these  shilling- 
a-day  heroes : — 

^Arrived  at  Rochester,  I  remained  at  a  public-house,  agreeably  to  the 
instmctions  of  the  old  staff-sergeant,  until  he  came  up  with  the  other  reciniits, 
when  we  proceeded  togetlier  to  the  barracks,  and  being  tliere  duly  handed 
over  by  hun  to  the  proper  authorities,  were  marched  to  the  receiving-house. 
The  number  of  recruits  already  there  was  ^upwards  of  two  hundred,  the 
larger  part  of  whom  were  in  no  way  distinguished  for  orderly  conduct,  while 
many  of  them  had  vice  and  ruffianism  stamped  indeUbly  on  their  faces. 

**  It  was,  however,  only  natural  to  expect  that  characters  of  this  description 
should  be  met  with  in  a  place  where  the  very  offscourings  of  several  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  congregated.  Rogues  and 
scoundrels  were  jumbled  together  en  masse;  and  these,  despite  their  relation- 
slup,  agreed  in  no  one  respect,  save  in  fleecing  their  more  simple  companions, 
by  means  of  cards,  pitch  and  toss,  &c.,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  knavish 
abilities,  and  in  utter  contempt  of  Her  Majesty's  regulations  touching  gam- 
bling. They  likewise  indulged  without  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  most  foul 
and  abominable  language,  and  I  certainly  felt  considerable  pain  of  mind  as  I 
asked  myself,  are  these  to  be  my  future  companions!  Hard  fare  I  little 
cared  for,  and  it  mattered  not  to  me  how  rough  my  bed  might  be;  privations 
of  this  nature  are  inseparable  from  a  soldier's  lot ;  but  the  prospect  of  min- 
gling for  any  lengthened  [period  with  some  of  the  individuals  I  saw  in  the 
receiving-house,  was,  I  must  acknowledge,  excessively  disheartening.  I  was 
not  then  aware  what  a  surprising  alteration  for  the  better  in  many  respects, 
subjection  to  a  strict  and  uniform  discipline  would  effect  in  tlicm  in  a 
little  time. 

"  All  recruits  on  their  first  arrival  at  Chatham'are  sent  to  the  receiving- 
house  ;  hence  its  name ;  and  are  obliged  to  remain  there  until  tliey  pass  the 
garrison  doctor,  and  are  finally  approved  of  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
provisional  battalion;  when  they  receive  their  uniforms,  and  are  sent  to  their 
several  depdts.  The  Aleeping  accommodations  m  Wma  ■^'^i^  \;«t^  ^K^'^sasiS^ 
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imt  of  the  best ;  Da  one  being  allawed  sheets,  beeanae  ihey  are  end  tn  be 
retentive  of  n  certain  contagioUB  di»ue,  of  n  moat  disap-emble  tliough  not 
very  dwigERius  ebftnicler;  nod  as  to  tlie  beds,  tbej-  were,  ns  one  of  my 
campamunB  facetiouely  expressed  il,  like  the  eontineiit  of  Asm,  thiclttj 
peopled  nith  blaeli,  bCDHU,  and  white  inliabttimCH.  The  origin  and  \»aj^ 
tiution  of  this  onisanee  laity  ia  part  lio  nara-Uied  to  tlic  imdeaiily  baldUi 
some  prior  to  enlistinent." 

So  much  has  lately  been  «aid  on  floggiog.  Ih^t  we  eball  pass  o 
Bisay  examples  given  of  the  detestable  mode  of  brntaliaing  the  soldiep* 
nor  need  we,  nnfortmiBtBlT,  orave  for  examples  of  this  special  outrage  to 
excite  attontioji  Ui  the  BuWeot.     The  following  sample  of  the  oondnct 
of  the  Non-commissioned  Oificers  will  give  further  insight  to  the  m 
of  the  Army. 

"  There  was  aUo  aaother  caaae  tending  to  the  same  object, — the  b. . 
ness  with  whii'h  rei^cuila  avbtb  treated,  in  nmnberlesB  InalaBoea,  by  i 
conuniaaioned  officers,  who  tyrannised  over  theni  \rith  the  greatfist  inijiui 
These  having  solfiGient  art  to  veil  tlieir  true  character  Crom  their  superiors, 
whose  favour  they  propitiated  by  offlciousncaB  and  aervility,  adopted  out 
of  vary  wajtlonncsa  a  Eystem  of  domineering  tonords  new-f^omprs,  shel- 
tering thcrosclves  in  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  as  to  military  laws  and 
usages.  1  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  sin(:e  by  every  class  of  soldiei's, 
and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
generality  of  die  non-commiaaoned  ataif  at  Chatham  are  morally  Ifae 
lowest  and  most  contemptible  of  thoir  grade  in  the  service.  Tt  is  a  fact,  of 
the  trutii  of  which  I  have  myself  been  often  a  witness,  that  some  of  them  are 
perfect  adepts  in  every  species  of  fraud,  and  the  larger  part  are  of  the  most 
depraved  habits  otherwise — the  necessary  result  ot  iaxity  of  prindple,  and 
protracted  stay  in  a  vicious  ncighbonrhood  ;  for  llley  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  were  it  possible,  sooner  than  join  tlieir  rogimenta  (whose  colours 
they  had  mostly  never  seen)  on  foreign  stations 

"  On  my  joining,  I  was  made  to  pay  far  clothing,  which  1  sliould  have  got 
gratia :  at  Ihs  time  of  my  diaoliai^e  1  compelled  tlie  sergeant  who  paid  the 
depdt  then,  and  who  is  now  pay  and  colour  sergeant  with  the  regiment,  to 
rorand  the  mouey  he  cheated  me  out  of,  by  threatening  to  claim  it  before  the 
board  about  to  assemble  far  the  purpoao  of  recording  my  services,  corduot, 
and  CBUse  of  discharge.  Others  were  created  in  the  same  way  who  enlisted 
with  me ;  but  those  died  or  volunteered  in  India,  or  wore  ignorant  of  what 
they  wore  entitled  to :  at  all  events  no  cliuin  but  mine  was  ever  miule. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  curious  druumslance,  that,  under  the  very  eye  of  tliu  hume 
authorities,  the  young  soldier  is  perhaps  worse  treated  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  domimoua,  both  as  regards  his  clothing  and  his  food: 
even  his  scimty  surplns  pay  ia  frequently  the  object  of  the  most  seandaloua 
peculation.  He  betng  wtogether  ignorant  of  what  he  is  entitled  to,  and 
lliersfore  obnoxious  to  every  extortion,  is  plundered  by  tlioso  milllnry 
blMhlegs — thosu  Majors  Monsoon  of  the  present  period— with  the  greatest 
^ase,  and  the  least  possible  compunction.  Aware  of  what  must  be  the 
tnawer,  they  hsten  with  indiiference  to  the  commandant,  aa  he  asks  the 
recruit,  when  ahout  to  embark  for  India,  whether  ho  has  any  complainta  t^^ 
make.    TJie  reply  to  this  ipiestiou  has  been  almost  invnriably  m  the  negatii^^H 
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Indeed,  few  recmitB,  were  they  even  aware  of  their  being  cheated,  possess 
Ihe  mbilHy  aad  iDfomiBtion  requisite  to  make  a  report  of  a  superior  with  any 
proapect  of  snecew ;  and  otlierwisc,  they  become  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  making  frivolous  conipkiints." 

But  it  were  endless  to  quote  the  passages  indirectly  indicative  of  the 
extreme  evil  attending  military  life  ;  we  shall  conclude  with  the 
following : — 

^  We  got  onr  batta  the  day  before  tlic  anniversary'  of  Ghuznce,  and  the 
canteen  was  then  wisely  thrown  open  without  any  restrictions,  tlic  time 
affordine  a  plausible  pretext  for  giving  the  men  every  indul<;enco.  Any  one 
who  widbed,  was  allowed  to  bring  litjuor  into  the  barracks,  and  for  three 
days  there  was  a  scene  of  desperate  drunkenness.  The  sergeant  of  the  can- 
teen afisnred  me  that  during  tliis  ]>eriod  his  receipts  were  upi^-ards  of  10,000 
mpees  (lOOO/.  sterling)  for  liquor.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of 
this  large  aom,  there  was  remitted  to  tlie  agents  in  England  shortly  after,  by 
the  non-oommissioned  ofKcers  and  privates  of  tlie  corps,  no  less  a  sum  than 
1500Z.  This  proved  that  more  of  tlie  batta  was  made  a  good  than  a  bad  use 
of,  at  least  at  tliat  time;  and  had  there  been  a  savings  bank  in  the  regiment, 
I  am  certain  that  much  more  would  have  been  laid  by." 

Whether  war  and  morality  are  compatible  ;  whether  the  man  can  be 
elevated  without  destroying  the  soldier  ;  whether  the  bloodhound  can 
be  tamed  into  the  gentle  poodle  ;  are  problems  which  will  be  solved  by 
the  coming  age.  Whether  war  is  a  necessary  evil ;  whether  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  every  country  to  defend  its  own  frontier ; 
whether  railroads  and  copyright  acts,  and  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
minds  and  persons,  will  not  do  away  with  war  as  a  profession  ;  are 
questions  it  may  now  be  thought  very  absurd  to  ask.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  will  be  said  they  can  ;  and  even  before  the 
last  hour  has  chimed  of  this  the  nineteenth  century.  There  may  remain 
nntameable  classes,  and  perhaps  nations,  who  will  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  wild  beasts  are  now  on  the  borders  of  our  remoter 
settlements  ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  tamed,  they  will  exhaust  themselves 
by  their  internal  strife,  or  in  being  repelled  from  their  attacks  on  their 
civilised  brothers.  That  it  ought  to  be  the  case  no  one  reading  this  book 
can  doubt,  we  think,  if  it  were  only  to  get  rid  of  the  banding  together 
thousands  of  men  by  the  mere  aid  of  physical  force,  and  thus  planting 
in  various  neighbourhoods  a  moral  contagion.  Fraud,  violence,  servility, 
debauchery,  being  overlaid  by  glittering  gauds  and  a  superficial  varnish 
which  but  ill  conceal  the  coarseness  and  vileness  of  the  original 
material.  No  one  can  doubt,  from  this  book,  that  the  basest  mode 
of  existence  to  which  a  man  can  be  reduced  is  that  of  a  common 
soldier. 
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Five  Yb^rs'  Expebiesck  is  ArjareiuA  Felix  :  Coraprising  n  Short  Account 

of  its  Early  Sfttlement  luid  its  PreseDt  Fasition,  with  many  Pnrtii'iilars 

interesting  to  Intending  Emigraola.    By  G.  U.  Hjtbon.     With  Illus- 

trationo  by  Hehky  Hainsselin,  frum  Sketches  nmile  on  the  Spot  hy  the 

Author.    Royal  Bvo.    London ;  Hauilton,  Adahs  akd  Co. 

This  work,  which  ia  the  product  of  one,  who,  by  his  long  errata  as  well 

u  numerous  evidence)!  in  Uie  body  of  the  book,  fa  evidently  not  either  a 

HCHalar  or  a  scientific  man,  has  a  charm  and  a  utility  that  many  tmTellers, 

beiag  both,  have  failed  to  transmit  to  their  pages.     We  can  well  forego 

the  graces  of  the  litterateur  who  would  at  least  have  swelled  this 

vulnme  into  two,  and  are  much  better  pleased  to  have  this  plain 

unadorned  account  of  the  aathoi's  eKporiences.     He  writes  to  convey 

information,  and  this  he  does  in  a  methodical  and  clear  mode.     His 

conjectorea  of  the  ignorance  of  others  are  geneially  correct,  and  he 

concludes  very  properly  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  are  ignorant  of 

even  the  locality  of  "  Australia  Felis,"  and  therefore  commences  his 

book  with  the  following  sentence : — 

"  The  province  of  AustraJia  Felix,  also  known  aa  Port  Philip,  is  Htuated 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  New  SouUi  Wales,  beCween  tlie  Hlat  and  UGtll 
degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  hounded  on  the  south  by  Bass's  Straits,  on 
the  west  bj  Saudi  AustraJia,  the  Biver  Murray  is  the  SGth  degree  of  soach 
ladtnde  forms  its  northern  limit,  and  the  swampy  river  iu  the  Itlat  degree 
of  east  longitude  bounds  it  to  the  eaatnard.  It  occupies  a  apace  of  tMr^ 
thoiTBand  Hqiutre  miles,  or  twenty  millions  of  acres.  The  grealeHt  extent 
from  east  to  weal,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ;  from  norih  lo  soatli,  one 
hundred  and  «i)tCy  miles.  It  consmanda  a  nnvigalile  eea-coast  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  abounds  with  harboura  and  raadsteadH." 

It  is  not  ouc  purport  to  follow  Mr.  Haydon  through  every  chapter  of 
his  interesting  work  ;  we  can  only  take  a  tew  of  the  more  importa,nt 
topics  to  introduce  to  the  reader.  The  following  picture  is  well  worthy 
the  contemplation  of  the  philanlhroijic  legislator,  and  no  one  can  reflect 
upon  it,  and  recur  to  our  dense  and  in  many  places  starving  population, 
on  whom  chill  penury  sheds  her  debasing  and  benumbing  influence, 
withont  building,  not  caatlea,  but  ships  in  the  air,  to  convey  them  to 
this  region,  reqoiring  and  remunerating  wholesome  toil. 

"  As  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  land  of  Australia  Felix  and  its  natural 
fertility,  1  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  joumnl  of  its  entcrpri^ng 
discoverer.  Major  Mitchell     Whilst  passing  over  soma  of  the  back  country 


,   ilajor  M says,  '  Every  day  y.    ^     . 

which  for  natural  fertility  and  beauty  could  scarcely  be  surpasaed  ;  over 
streams  of  unfiuling  abmidauco,  and  plains  covered  with  the  richest  paslunge ; 
stately  trees  and  majcstiu  mountains  adorned  the  ever-varying  scenery  of 
this  regioQ,  the  most  auatail  of  all  Australia  and  (be  best.'  And  ^ain,  he 
says,  'The  Hpleodid  and  extensive  scene  waa  ilifToreut  from  any  thina  1  had 
ever  bojbre  witnessed  either  in  New  Soulh  Wales  or  elsewhere,  a  laud  la 
inviting  and  atill  without  inhabiliuita.  As  1  stood,  the  lirst  intruder  pa  "-- 
sublime  solitudes  of  these  verdant  plains,  as  yet  nntaached  by  Socka 
lierds,  I  felt  couaciuus  of  being  tiie  liarlriugcr  of  mighty  changes  thei-e| 
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our  steps  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  men  and  the  animals  for  which  it 
seemed  to  have  been  prepared.' 

**  Again,  *  As  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  country  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  well  kept  park,  and  the  rich  black  earth  produced  grass  in  greater  luxu- 
riance than  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  Australia.'  <  We  had  at  length,*  he 
{)roceeds,  *  discovered  a  country  ready  for  the  immediate  reception  of  civi- 
ised  man,  and  fit  to  become  eventually  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 
Unencumbered  with  too  much  wood,  yet  possessing  enough  for  all  purposes, 
with  an  exuberant  soil,  under  a  temperate  climate,  bounded  by  the  sea  coast 
and  mighty  rivers,  and  watered  abundantly  by  streams  from  lofty  mountains, 
this  highly  interesting  region  lay  before  me  with  all  its  features,  new  and 
untouched  as  they  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.'  Much  of  the  country 
seen  by  Major  Mitchell,  and  mentioned  with  so  much  delight,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  settlers.  Stations  have  been  formed  where 
smiling  plenty  and  a  hearty  welcome  greets  the  way-worn  traveller.  The 
whole  face  of  nature  is  undergoing  a  steady,  but  a  sure  change,  and  judging 
from  its  progress  and  its  natural  advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
few  enterprising  Britons  who  first  settled  on  its  shores  are  really  the  germ 
from  which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people  will  arise. 

^  The  whole  of  the  back  country  of  Australia  is  denominated  the  bush. 
Beautiful  plains  with  nothing  on  them  but  a  luxuriant  herbage,  gentle  rises 
with  scarcely  a  tree,  and  all  that  park-like  country  met  with  in  Australia 
Felix  in  such  perfection,  is  included  under  the  general  designation  of  the 
Bush,  and  its  white  inhabitants  as  Bushmen." 

But  the  settlers  must  study  the  book  for  themselves,  and  we  have 
never  met  one  bearing  on  its  face  a  greater  appearance  of  being  written 
with  a  genuine  purpose  :  most  Emigrants'  Guides  being  a  prospectus  in 
disguise.  It  is  not,  however,  the  emigrant  that  alone  will  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  its  perusal :  the  naturalist,  both  he  who  studies  things  on 
two  legs  as  well  as  four,  will  find  ample  matter  for  consideration.  The 
most  curious  and  entertaining  portion  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, where  man  is  seen  "  a  poor  forked  animal  indeed."  Without 
letters,  without  inventions  of  the  commonest  kind,  he  seems  but  one 
remove  from  the  beasts,  and  so  vegetates  from  age  to  age,  a  divine  ray 
never  having  penetrated  to  his  benumbed  and  narrow  senses.  The 
contemplation  rouses  a  thousand  important  reflections,  and  makes  us 
feel  we  are  indeed  but  such  things  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  a  very 
rough  and  coarse  dream  is  the  life  of  a  native  Australian. 

^  **  Almost  every  night  a  corobbery  is  held,  which  is  a  kind  of  dramatic 
dance.  *  This  strange  wild  dance  of  the  aborigines  of  all  parts  of  New  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  aUke  used  on  mystic,  festive,  and 
martial  occasions.  It  is  usually  celebrated  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  large 
fires^  which  produce  a.  highly  wild  and  picturesque  effect.' 

^<  The  general  form  of  government  appears  to  be  tliat  of  chieftainship) 
obtamed  by  individual  bravery,  but  the  chief  is  generally  guided  by  the  elder 
warriors.  When  a  council  is  held,  the  warriors  all  seat  themselves  in  « 
circle,  and  conduct  the  proceedings  with  attention  and  decorum.    Some  Ifl 


1*  of  yaunger  meu  id  Iheir  rdatUm  tn  the'Slflnv 
le  emu  slid  kuigMriM)  being  probibiled  ta  tbe 
former,  and  marriage  inlerdicled  until  the  pcifoi-mance  of  a  iwrtain  cere- 
mony wliii^  (abea  place  about  the  age  of  tliirteeii.  Their  ideaa  of  reJigion 
aro  very  limiud,  and  tbeir  bdief  of  a  future  stale  U,  (hat  after  deatii  they 
will  Jttmp  vp  while  nun.  They  believe  in  a  '  great  FrLther,'  and  in  au  mil 
spirit,  the  latter  of  which  diey  fear  exeeadingly.  The  blacks  have  anme 
crude  notioDa  of  a  judicial  govemment,  ae  their  pnniahinants  for  cenna 
□ITences  testify  ;  tor  if  a  man  kill  his  wife,  occidcnially  or  otherwise,  he  is 
exposed  to  the  tortures  of  spearing,  with  only  a  smail  shield  to  ward  off  the 
blows  inllieted  in  rotation  by  eadi  member  uf  hi£  tribe  ;  if  u  persan.  kill  » 
dog,  Ihe  DWDec  of  the  animal  ifl  allowed  to  give  him  three  blows  on  tho  head 
witha  waddy,  at  discretioD  eitlier  hard  or  soft,  but  should  he  kill  the  offender 
during  the  pnniahmeot,  he  woulil  render  himself  amenable  to  the  first  men- 
tioned law.  Tbe  men  puneture  themselves  at  a  certain  age,  and  raiae  large 
liimi>s  of  Besh  as  long  and  large  as  a  man's  tingtr  ;  the  women  also  tattoo 
themselves  about  the  breast  and  arms.  On  partieular  occasioiis  they  paint, 
and  adorn  tlieir  head  with  ema  or  coekatoo  feathers  ;  they  baTe  no  instru- 
ment of  musie,  the  corobbery  souga  being  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  two 
stieke  together,  and  by  the  women  thumpuig  tlieir  opossum  rags,  ^eir 
only  dresB  consists  of  I'ags  mode  either  from  the  oposaum  or  kangaroo  skin, 
a  small  handoge  round  the  head,  and  a  quantity  of  string  made  from  opss- 
Hnm  hair  twisted,  which  is  nomid  around  the  neck  in  a  great  numbra-  of 
folds.  The  women  wear  a  belt  of  emu  feathers  to  hide  the  person,  and  (he 
meu  a  wallaby  skin  cut  into  a  number  of  narrow  aUps  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Goulbum,  and  some  other  tribes,  knock  out  tlitr  front  teelh  on  attuning 
to  n  certain  age,  but  this  is  not  a  universal  custom,  tor  ndther  the  Bom-na. 
rongs  or  Woeworonga  are  found  to  da  this." 
Of  their  CAonibalism  the  author  hoa  no  doubt. 

**  Tt  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  tliese  people  were 
cannibals,  but  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  facts  whioh  have  come  under 
my  observation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  doubt  remains  but  that  they  are  so. 
On  several  occoaious  I  have  seen  human  ilesb  in  tlieir  possession,  and  have 
been  told  by  them  without  much  scruple  tliat  they  always  moke  n  point  of 
eating  eertain  portions  of  their  enemies  killed  in  battle  or  by  treac^Kry, 
under  feeling  of  revenge,  Whan  two  tribes  are  about  having  a  foir  open 
fight,  the  head  men  of  each  eboliengethe  others  in  nearly  these  words — '  Let 
ns  fight,  we  are  not  afraid,  my  warriors  will  kill  yon  all,  and  esit  you  u|i.' 
The  pBjTt  of  the  huamii  hotly  valued  by  them  most  is  (he  kidney  fat,  to 
which  they  attribute  supernatural  powers  and  think  it  acts  as  a  charm  in 

If  any  one  is  still  attached  to  Ronssefto's  theory  of  the  superiority 
of  savage  to  civilised  life,  we  think  the  following  will  destroy  the 
illusion : 

"  There  is  another  instance  of  tlie  ignominy  tlieir  women  are  sub'ect  to, 
in  tbe  manner  a  young  man  procures  a  wife.  When  he  hns  delennmed  on 
taking  this  step,  ho  usually  vi«ts  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  hnviag>seen  a 
ivontan  whose  sablo  charms  ovcreome  him,  be  tiret  asks  her  to  run  amy 
with  him  ;  if  the  refiiai-,  when  opportunify  favours  he  iuflicti  a  blow  on  hpr 
head  with  n  heavy  wadily  or  club  wliicli  srano  her,  aiiJ  then  carries  her  off 
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to  his  own  home,  where  the  spends  a  life  of  drudgery  an  d  miHcry,  in  doing 
all  the  hardest  of  the  necessaiy  work,  such  as  fetching  wood  and  water,  for 
which  senrioes  she  is  usually  rewarded  witli  the  part  of  any  food  wliieli  tho 
husband  cannol  gormandise  ;  and  should  she  attempt  to  escape  and  bo  dis- 
covered, the  probability  is  that  she  would  be  speared  or  beaten  to  death  for 
her  pains.*' 

Thu-inshnetiTe  work  is  -illnatrated  by  some  very  characteristic  litho- 
graphic-and  only  waata  a  map  to  make  it  complete. 


Eabi/t  MaoifKHSMy  iir  its  Higher  Relations  to  IIuxanitt,  as  veiled  in 
the  Poets  and  the  Prophets.     8vo.    London  :  H;  Bailliere. 

The  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  one  of  the  purifying 
spirita  of  the  age  :  asserting  the  grandeur  and  immortality  of  the  intel- 
lectual) and  by  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  own  spirit  lifting  the 
thoughts  to  contemplations  which  always  place  the  passions  and  the 
appetites  in. that  sabordinate  position  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
tne  mortal  and  the  preparation  of  the  immortal  being.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  analyse  the  work  as  a  philosophical  production  ;  to  grant 
its  theory ;  to  test  its  logic  ;  but  it  has  an  elevation  of  argument,  a 
readiness  of  illustration,  and  is  so  informed  with  a  lofty,  scholar-like 
sentiment,  that  we  will  pronounce  it  worthy  of  the  study  it  requires. 
It  has  the  fascination  which  ever  belongs  to  the  eternal ;  and  to  the 
investigation  of  the  unknown  vast  that  on  all  sides  surrounds  the  earth 
and  life.  We  take  too  little  heed  of  these  things  ;  though  in  all  ages 
and  societies  some  spirits  will  be  found  to  cultivate  this  white  magic. 
It  is  strange,  in  these  times,  when  so  little  (for  there  is  still  some)  oppo- 
sition is  offered  to  the  boldest  investigations,  that  the  many  should 
disregard  them ;  and  that  formerly,  when  the  fulminations  of  the  Church 
were  hurled  against  the  simplest  operations  of  science,  they  should  have 
been  popular.    But  science  has  her  superstitions  as  well  as  religion. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  man  will  ever  be  to  those  not  totally  buried 
in  the  flesh,  a  wondrous,  a  dark,  deeply  interesting  speculation.  And 
in  these  pages  the  study  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  received 
notions  of  religion,  and  with  a  deep  natural  piety  which,  let  us  hope, 
is  inseparable  from  true  philosophy.  There  is  a  sense  of  poetry  in  its 
snblimest  flights,  and  verses  that  are  touched  with  its  ethereal  sounds, 
that  make  us  at  times  think  the  author  of  that  noble  and  wonderful 
poem,  "  Festus,"  may  have  written  or  contributed  to  it.  Whoever  is 
its  author,  he  has  the  copiousness,  comprehension,  and  vigour  of  utter- 
ance that  so  eminently  distinguish  the  writers  of  the  olden  time,  who 
wrote  from  the  fulness  of  their  souls  and  the  irrepressible  energy  of 
their  spirits.  His  tastes,  too,  have  been  moulded  by  these  inodels,  and 
the  wood-cuts  remind  us  of  the  illustrations  to  Quevedo's  Visions,  and 
perhaps  he  partakes  also  that  author's  mystic  and  seraphic  vein.  But 
the  world  to  him  is  not  a  mere  "  pestilent  congregation  of  foul  vapours," 
bnt  a  part  and  portion  of  a  universe,  and  man  a  part  of  Deity.  The 
following  must  induce  the  reader  to  look  farther  into  the  work,  frag- 


mcnUry  as  it  here  appears,  and  unjust  as  it  is  to  rend  a 
portion  of  the  building  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 

"  At  ihi-  prpSBDt  time  uheo  all  are  more  or  less  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
pumwncc  of  extemol  adTontoges,  and,  under  penidty  of  being  taat  into  the 
tiery  fumiwe  of  tlie  world's  Scorn,  do  fall  down  and  worsliip  tlmt  eartb-bont 
goddess  of  temporal  utility  which  opinion  has  set  up,  it  would  be  vain  entha- 
sium  to  attempt  to  divert  attention,  but  for  a  moment,  from  so  favoured  an 
idol,  were  it  not  tliat  in  the  minds  of  all,  even  its  most  degraded  votarict^ 
there  already  exists  a  most  real  and  bitter  sense  of  its  iasutHciency  and  latent 
defomuty  ; — and  until  Wisdom  shall  have  effected  tiiat  internal  renovatioa 
which  above  all  things  we  now  need,  it  is  vainly  that  we  seek  in  externals  • 
harmony  and  liappiness  whiuh  has  not  been  imaged  there.  Yet  MJU  tre 
linger  on  m  expectation  ;  and  with  that  abiding  patience,  which  is  the  teat 
of  faith  in  B  good  cause,  may  we  conUnnc  lo  Beoli  on,  not  vaguely  as  hereto- 
fore, for  paaamg  excitements,  hut  with  B<eadfa£t  perHevecancc  looking  within, 
until  Wisdom  reveal  to  us  thoao  higher  objects  of  pursuit  and  truer  attrac 
tiona  which  will  not  suffer  (lie  niuid  aspiring  to  them  to  fall  into  dishonour  ; 
but  purifying  and  corroborating  as  they  draw,  will,  when  at  length  they  an 
worthily  won,  unite  with  and  tranamnte  their  worsluppcr  into  tliat  Hlomony 
and  Beauty  which,  in  the  dim  beholding,  be  veneralad  and  loved. 
'  Bc^n  to-day,  nor  end  till  evil  sink 
In  its  due  grave  ;  and  if  at  once  we  may  not 
Declare  the  greatness  of  the  work  we  plan,  • 

Be  sure  at  least  that  ever  in  onr  mind 
It  stands  complete  before  us,  as  a  dome 
Of  light  beyond  this  gloom,  a  house  of  stars, 

Encompnaaing  these  dusky  tents  ;  a  thing  , 

Absolute,  dose  to  all,  though  seldom  seen,  '  i 

Near  as  onr  Hearts  and  perfect  as  the  Heavens  ;  I 

Be  this  our  aim  and  model,  and  our  Hands  1 

Shall  not  wax  faint  until  the  work  is  done.' 
"  The  Idea  of  the  Good,  the  Pure,  and  the  Tme  is  the  atlurmg  object 
which  we  all  innerly  worriiip — the  progeny  of  Divine  Intellect  immorla]  and 
Btning— even  Moral  Beauty  which,  though  obscurely  now,  tluvugh  Iho  mists 
of  sense  and  selfislmesB,  cvor  shines  attractively  our  Polar  Star  : 
'  When  from  the  lips  of  Truth  one  mighty  breath 
Shall,  like  a  wliirlwind,  scatter  in  its  breeze 
The  whole  dark  pile  of  human  mockeries. 
Then  shall  the  reign  of  Mltid  commence  on  eartJi ; 
And  starting  fresli,  as  from  a  second  birth, 
Man,  in  (lie  sunshine  of  tlie  world's  new  spring. 
Shall  walk  transparent  like  some  holy  thing.' '' 
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